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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  appearance  of  the  present  volume  has  been  de- 
layed so  much  beyond  either  my  wishes  or  intention, 
that  I  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  something  in  the  way 
of  explanation,  lest  any  should  suspect  me  of  a  design 
to  break  faith  with  the  public. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  following  Lectures  were  pre- 
pared and  delivered  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  would 
have  been  then  put  to  press,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
extraordinary  and  agitated  state  of  the  nation,  the 
political  occurrences  of  which  so  entirely  engrossed 
the  public  mind  as  to  preclude  almost  the  possibility  of 
engaging  attention  to  subjects  of  a  different  character 
or  complexion.  But  the  national  effervescence  has  now 
happily  transpired,  and  given  place  to  the  considera- 
tion of  topics  more  congenial  to  the  object  of  my 
Lectures.  A  reform  in  the  State  has  very  naturally 
paved  the  way  for  an  inquiry  into  long-established 
abuses  and  corrupt  practices  in  the  Church.  The 
legislature  has  been  called  upon,  as  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,  by  petitions  from  one  extremity  of  the  island 
to  the  other,  to  redress  the  practical  grievances  under 
which  the  dissenters  have  long  laboured,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to   dissolve   the   unnatural    alliance   between 
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Church  and  State.    But  that  such  a  measure  should  be 
carried  into  effect  on  the  spur  of  the  moment^  and 
without  a  severe  struggle^  is  what  no  reflecting  person 
can  expect.   Deeply-rooted  prejudices,  prepossessions, 
and  partialities,  must  be  encountered  and  overcome : 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting corruptions  may  be  expected  to  cling  to  them, 
and  urge  plausible  reasons  for  tfaeir  continuance ;  the 
timid  and  the  fearful  will  be  scared  with  the  dread  of 
innovation :  the  public  mind  requires  to  be  enlightened 
on  the  subject,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  an 
exposure  of  the  manifold  evils  that  unavoidably  result 
from,  this  heterogeneous  admixture  of  things  secular 
and  sacred,  and  especially  its  opposition  to  a  kingdcmi 
which  is  not  of  this  world.     Even  the  present  liberal 
administraticm,  enlightened,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  in  com- 
parison of  most  that  have  preceded  it,  appears  ^^  dull 
of  apprehension,"  as  respects  the  principles  oi  the  dis- 
senters.    Some  of  its  members  have  a  deep  stake  in 
the  existii^  ecclesiastical  establishment^  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  relinquish  it,  however  antiscriptural  and 
corrupt,  to  any  thing  short  of  a  bold  and  determined 
demonstration  of  the  public  mind.     Truly  has  it  been 
remarked,  that  ^^  men  have  been  very  long  in  disoo- 
yering,  and  even  yet  seem  scarcely  to  have  discovered, 
that  true  religion  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  com- 
pelled with  the  coarse  implements  of  human  authority 
and  worldly  sanctions.     Let  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
strain vice  and  injustice  of  every  kind,  as  ruinous  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  for  this  is  its  proper 
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province ;  but  let  it  not  tainper  with  religion  by  at- 
tempting to  enforce  its  exercise  and  duties.  These, 
unless  they  be  free-will  offerings,  are  nothing ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  worse  than  nothing.  By  such  an  unna- 
tural alliance  and  ill-judged  aid,  hypocrisy  and  super- 
stition may,  indeed,  be  greatly  promoted ;  but  genuine 
piety  never  fails  to  suffer."* 

The  Voluntary  Church  Associations  which  have 
recently  sprung  up  among  us,  I  cannot  but  hail  as  the 
harbingers  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
eminently  conducive  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  The 
discussions  to  which  they  naturally  give  rise,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  short  and  useful  tracts  issued  by  them, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  powerful  engine  in  dispelling  the 
mists  of  ignorance  and  error  that  have  for  ages  sat  as 
aB  incubus  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  They  will  draw 
the  attention  of  men  to  the  inspired  records,  the  oracles 
of  God ;  and,  under  a  Divine  blessing,  lead  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  error — between  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  and  the  traditions  of  fallible  men. 
Already  is  the  inquiry  gone  forth,  ^^  What  has  the 
compttUory  system  done  for  the  cause  of  religion  ?  "— - 
A  question  which  I  humbly  conceive  may  receive  a 
full,  explicit,  and  most  satisfactory  answer  from  the 
following  pages — //  has  deluged  the  earth  with  human 
gore  !  The  reader  who  shall  take  the  trouble  to  peruse 
this  volume  will  never  need  to  ask  where  he  is  to  look 
for  '^  Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and 
abominations  of  the  earth — the  woman  drunken  with 

*  See  Dr.  Geo.  Campbeirs  Lectures  on  Eccles.  Ilistory,  Lect.  iii. 
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the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  mar-' 
tyrs  of  Jesus;''  Rev.  xviii.  5,  6.  He  will  find  the 
character  of  the  church  of  Rome — **  holy,  catholic, 
and  apostolic,"  as  she  assumes  to  be — ^^  written  as  with 
a  pen  of  iron  and  graven  as  with  the  point  of  a  dia* 
mond."  And  from  this  he  may  learn  what  all  other 
national  churches  would  be,  were  they  not  restrained, 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  sue-  ' 
cessful  means  of  awakening  attention  to  ^^  the  mystery 
of  iniquity"  involved  in  all  national  establishments  of 
Christianity,  is  that  of  a  faithful  record  of  the  atrocities 
to  which  they  have  given  rise.  With  such  a  view, 
these  Lectures  were  composed  ;  and  I  would  fain  per- 
suade myself  that  they  may  not  be  without  their  use 
to  such  persons  as  will  condescend  to  look  into  them. 

The  first  six  Lectures  in  the  present  volume  are  de- 
voted to  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Augustin  and  his 
associates  to  convert  our  Saxon  ancestors  and  plant  the 
standard  of  papal  Christianity  in  the  island,  to  the  times 
of  Wyckliff.  To  this  part  of  the  undertaking  I  was 
prompted  by  finding  that,  both  among  episcopalians 
and  dissenters,  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  its 
history  prevails.  It  is  very  true  that  these  six  Lec- 
tures relate  to  a  period  during  which  it  was  identified 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  It  has  since  then  undergone 
certain  modifications,  and  obtained  a  new  title,  by 
means  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  its  stanchest 
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supporters,  it  has  become  immaculate ;  but,  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  reformation, 
the  unprejudiced  reader  will  be  better  qualified  when 
he  has  attentively  perused  the  third  and  concluding 
volume  of  these  Lectures,  in  which  he  will  find  the 
subject  prosecuted  from  the  times  of  Wycliffe  to  the 
termination  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  a.d.  1380 — 1700, 
when  the  Act  of  Toleration,  passed  by  a  British  le- 
gislature, legalized  the  worship  of  the  Most  High(!) 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  to 
human  beings,  who  in  these  matters  are  accountable 
to  God  alone,  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  seventh  Lecture  in  this  volume  is  an  attempt  to 
furnish  an  epitome  of  papal  Christianity  in  its  leading 
features,  and  the  reader  would  do  well  to  compare  it 
with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  exemplified  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  holy  apostles.  The  general  subject 
is  afterwards  resumed  and  prosecuted,  from  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century^  where  the  first  volume  ter- 
minates, in  the  narrative  of  the  Cathari,  or  Puritans, 
in  Germany ;  the  Paulicians  in  the  East ;  the  Paterines 
in  Italy ;  and  more  particularly  the  Albigenses  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont. 
The  period  allotted  to  this  second  volume  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  so  much  of  the  reign  of  antichrist, 
or  the  man  of  sin,  during  which  we  behold  the  woman^ 
or  false  church,  having  committed  fornication  with 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  making  the  inhabitants  thereof 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication. 
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The  third  and  concluding  volume  commences  with 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  Lord  began 
to  consume  that  wicked  power  with  the  Spirit  of  his 
mouthy  and  whom  he  shall  utterly  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming.  In  this  part  of  the  work 
the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  labours  of  Wycliife, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Lollards,  in  our  own  country ; 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Bohemia,  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague ;  the  rise 
of  Luther,  and  his  intrepid  opposition  to  ^he  sale  of 
indulgences;  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  papacy,  and 
other  abominations  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  the  joint  la- 
bours of  Zuinglius  and  CEIcolampadius  in  Switzerland ; 
of  Farel,  and  Calvin^  and  Beza,  at  Geneva ;  of  Knox 
and  his  associates  in  Scotland ;  and  of  Tyndal,  and 
Cranmer,  and  Hooper,  and  Ridley,  and  the  long  train 
of  reforming  prelates  in  our  own  country,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  other  branches  of  his 
family  and  their  successors,  unto  the  abdication  of  the 
second  James.  In  the  contents  of  this  volume  the 
reader  will  notice  the  conflict  or  collision  that  raged 
between  the  two  parties — ^the  friends  of  Christ  and 
those  of  antichrist,  during  a  period  of  three  centuries  ; 
and  while  he  here  finds  what  must  sicken  his  heart  on 
the  one  hand,  he  will  meet  with  enough  to  console 
him  on  the  other,  at  viewing  the  triumph  of  truth  over 
error.  "  Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints ;  here  are 
they  that  kept  the  commandments  of  God  and  the 
faith  of  Jesus." 
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State  of  the  British  Isles,  in  refererice  to  religion  and  morals,  from 
the  Invasion  of  the  Saxons,  A.D.  448»  to  the  times  of  Alfred^ 
A»D.  800 — Retrospect  of  Druidism^  and  its  extermination — 
State  of  Britain  under  the  Romans — Jhey  abandon  the  country, 
and  give  place  to  the  Saxons — Character  of  the  latter;  their 
customs,  manners,  and  idolatrous  rites — Gradually  lose  their  hos- 
tility to  Christianity — Circumstances  which  prompted  Gregory, 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons — 
Arrival  ofAugustin  and  forty  missionaries  in  Kent — Conversion 
and  baptism  of  King  Ethelred  and  his  subjects — Singular  advice  of 
the  Pope  to  Augustin — Death  of  the  latter,  and  general  preva^ 
knee  of  Christianity  during  the  seventh  century — Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — Increase  of  monasteries — Superstitious 
rites — Pilgrimage — Sale  of  relics,  8fc. — Reflections. 

In  a  former  Lecture  I  endeavoured  to  furnish  some  account 
of  the  state  of  this  country,  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals^ 
at  the  time  it  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Csesar,  about  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  ere  the  light  of  revelation  had  yet  beamed  upon  it. 
Of  our  forefathers  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they  were  then 
'<  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death." 
A  horrible  superstition,  known  by  the  name  of  Druidism,  was 
universally  recognised ;  and  it  enslaved  and  debased  the  minds 
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of  the  people,  familiarizing  them  to  human  sacrifices,  witli  the 
view  of  appeasing  their  incensed  deities,  whom  they  represented 
to  be  cruel  as  Moloch.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary 
evib  and  inconveniences  inflicted  on  our  countrymen  by  an  in- 
vading army — and  these,  we  may  readily  imagine,  could  not  be 
few  or  trivial — ^we  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Romans,  for  their  exertions  in  putting  down,  even  by  penal 
statutes,  a  species  of  superstition  which  outraged  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  and  represented  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
whose  character  is  love,  as  a  being  who  delighted  in  human 
suifering.f 

But  the  extermination  of  Druidism  was  not  the  only  good 
which  the  British  isles  derived  from  their  connexion  with  the 
Romans.  It  paved  the  way,  under  the  holy  providence  of  God, 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  that  at  i^  time  ere  it 
had  become  corrupted  from  its  native  simplicity  by  the  artifices  of 
priests,  and  the  craftiness  of  men  who  sought  to  make  a  gain  of 
godliness.  We  cannot,  indeed,  but  greatly  lament  that  we  have 
so  litde  authentic  information  on  this  very  interesiting  t<^ic; 
but  the  substance  of  what  can  be  collected  in  relation  to  it,  I 


*  I  am  aware  that  some  late  writen  have  undertaken  to  aoften  down  the  hanh 
features  of  Dnridlsm,  and  give  an  entire  new  faoe  to  tfaii  appaDsng  syatem.  Aeeord- 
ing  to  their  representation  of  the  matter,  the  fundamental  objects  and  principles  of 
this  religion  were»  "  the  search  after  truth,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  justice  and 
peace.  Tliey  believed  in  the  existence  of  Onx  SopaxMX  Bkikg,  of  whom  they  rea- 
soned, that  he  could  not  be  material,  and  that  what  was  not  matter  must  be  God. 
The  §tml  was  considered  as  a  lapsed  intelUgence,  under  a  total  privation  of  know, 
ledge  or  happiness,  by  iu  fUling  to  the  lowest  point  of  existence,"  &c.  &a,  with 
much  to  the  same  effect.  This  new  theory  seems  to  have  been  first  propounded 
by  Dr.  Mavor,  in  his  History  of  England,  VoL  I.  p.  0,  &c ;  but  he  does  not  conde- 
scend to  give  us  the  least  intimation  from  what  source  he  drew  his  information ;  and 
his  name  will  weigh  but  little  in  point  of  authority,  when  placed  in  the  scale  agaitast 
those  of  Hume,  Henry,  Mackintosh,  and  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History, 
to  say  nothing  of  Julius  Caesar,  Dipdorus  Siculua,  Pomponius  Mela,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  all  of  whom  agree  in  the  representation  of  Druidism  which  I  have  given  in 
the  former  volume  of  this  Work.  Yet  the  late  Dr.  William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  in  a 
«<  ^etch  of  Druidism,"  contained  in  his  Welch  Nonoonformisto'  Memorial,  ^Sim^f 
adopts  the  views  of  Mavor,  and  censures  all  preceding  writers  on  this  subject,  for 
giving  an  unfair  representation  of  this  superstition. 

t  Vol.  L— Lect.  xxiii. 
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have  already  detailed,^  not  in  the  inflated  and  meretricious  guise 
of  the  monkish  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  such  chaste 
and  sober  attire  as  Truth  would  not  disdain  to  acknowledge. 

The  Romans  having  subjugated  the  country  by  the  valour  of 
their  invincible  arms,  maintained  possession  of  it  for  five  hun- 
dred years — ^that  is  to  say,  from  about  fifty  years  before  the  birth 
of  CSirist,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century;  at  which  time  the 
empire,  invaded  at  all  points  by  immense  hordes  of  barbariansy 
Goths  and  Vandals,  sunk  under  its  own  unwieldly  bulk,  and 
crumbled  into  ruins.  During  the  interval,  the  Christian  religion 
had  become  deplorably  corrupted  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship;  of  the  truth  of  which  abundant  evidence  has  already 
been  adduced  in  these  Lectures.  But  perhaps  the  most  oon-» 
vincing  proof  of  the  fiict,  is  to  be  found  in  its  being  converted 
into  an  ally  of  the  civil  government,  under  the  auspices  of  Con-* 
standne  the  Gireat,  in  express  violation  of  the  declaration  of  its 
divine  Founder,  and  its  now  being  made  to  rest  upon  an  arm  of 
tksti  for  its  support,  in  pboe  of  the  invisiUe  energy,  and  over* 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author.  That  the  duurches  of 
Christ  in  this  country  participated  in  the  oomrnon  degeneracy, 
during  the  period  in  which  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  kf 
needs  no  evidence  beyond  what  has  heea  already  adduced. 

It  is  a  lamentable  and  signal  proof  of  the  awfiil  depravity  of 
our  species,  that  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  gifts  to  our  guil^ 
world  have  not  escaped  corrupticm.  It  is  so  with  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  our  salvation,  and  the  laws  and  instit«itions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Rede^a^,  which  are  founded  upon  it.  As 
dMse  came  out  of  the  hands  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they 
were  divinely  adapted  to  promote  and  secure  two  great  objects; 
namely,  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God,  and  the  happiness  <^ 
his  creatures.  But  it  was  socm  found  that,  in  their  pure  and 
simple  state,  they  made  no  provision  for  gratifying  the  pride  of 
man,  but  die  contrary :  they  ministered  no  fuel  to  the  lordly 
ambition  of  priests  and  prdates,  but  protested  against  all  such 
usiupation  over  the  minds  and  bodies  o£  men,  in  the  most  pointed 
tains,  stigmatizing  it  as  antichristian ;  and  though  they  incul- 
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cated  upon  all  men  a  dutiful  submission  to  civil  magistrates,  as 
"  poMrers  ordained  of  God,"  for  the  well-being  of  society,  to  pray 
for  them,  and  pay  them  tribute,  to  honour  the  king  as  supreme, 
&c.,  yet  they  gave  the  latter  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
concerns  of  religion,  or  interpose  between  God  and  the  con- 
science; but  enjoined  on  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  <*  render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which*  are  Cflssar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  his." 

To  suppose  that  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  should  view  with 
indifference  the  conduct  of  emperors,  kings,  and  clergymen,  in 
corrupting  the  religion  of  his  beloved  Son,  moulding  it  into  an 
engine  of  State,  to  subserve  their  own  base  purposes  of  pride, 
ambition,  and  the  lust  of  avarice,  would  be  to  offer  him  an 
afiront ;  it  would  be  to  suppose  him  altogether  such  an  one  as 
ourselves,  if  not  worse.  No  sooner  had  Constantine  and  his 
clergy  consmnmated  their  schemes  of  secularizing  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  was  done  during  the  fourth  century,  than  they 
began  to  be  visited  with  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  displea* 
sure,  as  has  been  formerly  stated.*  Immense  tribes  of  barbarians, 
finom  the  north  of  Europe,  migrated  towards  the  south,  overran 
Italy,  and,  by  fire  and  sword,  carried  general  devastation  through 
those  fine  and  fertile  regions,  overthrew  the  imperial  govern* 
ment,  and  ultimately  possessed  themselves  of  the  country.  Nor 
did  the  British  isles,  which  had  partaken  of  the  crime,  escape  the 
scourge,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fiflh  century,  that  Britain 
fell  wholly  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saxons;  but  it  is  evident  6rom 
history,  that  these  northern  tribes  had  been  infesting  the  country, 
and  making  partial  inroads  upon  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  before  that  time;  and  that  the  latter 
had  been  urgent  with  the  Roman  government  to  fiimish  the 
means  of  defence  against  these  hostUe  invaders.  But  their  own 
necessities,  oppressed  as  they  then  were  by  the  Gothic  tribes,  that 
were  seeking  to  possess  themselves  of  their  luxuriant  provinces, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  grant  the  people  of  this  country  the 
succours  which  they  required.     On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that, 

•  Sec  Vol.  I.— LecL  Mii. 
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from  an  early  part  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  Rome  had  been  draw- 
ing the  best  Uood  of  these  islands  to  assist  her  nearer  home. 
Maximus,  one  of  the  Roman  generals  who  was  stationed  in  this 
country,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  collected  a  nu- 
merous body  of  British  youth,  with  which  he  passed  over  into 
Gaul ;  but  Maximus  lost  his  life  at  Aquileia,  and  the  British  sol- 
diers did  not  long  survive  their  leader.  This  happened  in  the 
year  388;  but  the  Saxons  continued  their  hostilities,  devastating 
the  country  for  many  years;  and  such  was  the  wretchedness  of 
the  people  of  England,  that,  according  to  Gildas,  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  with  <'  rent  garments,  and  ashes  on  their  heads, 
to  implore  further  aid*" 

Such  was  the  state  of  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century ; 
but  the  Romans  were  unable  to  come  to  its  relief:  and  a  few 
years  afterwards,  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  became  ex-> 
treme,  on  hearing  that  a  most  formidable  irruption  of  the  barbae 
nans  had  again  burst  over  the  mountains,  deluged  the  western 
world,  and  threatened  to  invade  this  island.  Apprehensive  of 
their  further  progress,  and  to  exert  an  energy  adequate  to  the 
crisis,  the  soldiers  in  Britain  created  an  emperor  for  themselves. 
Marcus  was  their  first  choice;  but  finding  his  councils  or  his 
conduct  insufficient  for  the  exigency,  they  put  him  to  death,  and 
chose  another.  Within  four  months  he  also  was  murdered ;  and, 
induced  by  the  flattering  name,  the  British  soldiery  then  selected 
one  Constantine  firom  the  ranks,  and  decorated  him  with  the  im- 
perial garments.  * 
•  The  latter  proved  a  successful  general,  and  not  unworthy  of  his 
new  dignity.  He  crossed  the  Channel,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
stayed  a  short  time  at  Boulogne,  conciliated  to  his  interests  the 
scddiers  scattered  upon  the  continent,  and  defeated  the  terrible 
barbarians.  This  produced  a  momentary  calm ;  but  in  the  year 
409  hostilities  were  again  renewed  by  the  barbarians,  who  now 
poured  out  all  their  fury  on  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  cities  of 
England  were  invaded,  and  to  whatever  quarter  the  people 
looked  for  help,  the  application  was  vain. 

In  this  extremity  the  Britcms  displayed  a  magnanimous  cha- 
racter :  they  called  to  recollection  the  ancient  independence  of 
the  island,  and  their  brave  ancestors,  who  still  live  ennobled  in 
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the  verses  of  their  bards;  they  armed  themselves,  threw  c^  the 
Roman  yoke,  deposed  the  imperial  magistrates,  proclaimed  their 
insular  independence,  and  with  the  successful  valour  of  youthful 
liberty,  and  endangered  existence,'  they  drove  the  fierce  invaders 
from  their  cities.  From  this  time  the  Romans  never  again  re- 
covered the  possession  of  the  island. 

From  the  year  410  to  449,  Britain  maintained  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence; it  comprised  many  independent  republics,  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  chief  magistrates,  a  senate^  subordinate 
officers  called  decurions,  an  inferbr  senate  called  Curiae,  with 
other  necessary  officers.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  were  r^ulated  by 
a  bishop  in  each,  whose  power  sometimes  extended  into  lay  con- 
cerns. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  these  thirty  independent 
states  would  long  continue  in  peace  with  each  other.  The  acci- 
dents of  human  life  would  not  SaSl  to  involve  disputes  of  jurisdic- 
tion between  one  state  and  another ;  and  mankind  have  always 
been  too  much  addicted  to  determine  their  di£Perences  by  force, 
to  remain  long  at  peace.  Hence  it  was  likely  that  no  long  in- 
terval would  ensue,  before  civil  discord  pervaded  the  land,  and 
that  this  would  terminate  in  the  predominance  of  military  tyrants, 
whose  last  appeal  is  always  to  the  sword. 

Now  this  account  of  things  agrees  fully  with  what  we  find  re- 
lated by  Gildas,  the  earliest  historian  of  these  matters.  **  The 
country,"  says  he,  *<  though  weak  against  its  foreign  enemies,  was 
brave  and  unconquerable  in  civil  warfiu^  Kings  were  appointed, 
but  not  by  God ;  they  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest,  at- 
tained to  the  high  dignity."  With  as  little  right  or  expediency 
as  they  derived  their  power,  they  lost  it.  *<  They  were  killed," 
says  he,  "not  fix>m  any  examination  of  justice;  and  men  more 
ferocious  still  were  elected  in  their  place.  If  any  happened  to  be 
more  virtuous  or  mild  than  the  rest,  every  d^ree  of  hatred  and 
enmity  was  heaped  upon  them."  The  clergy  partook  of  the  con- 
tentions of  the  day. 

But  Britain  was  not  now  in  the  state  in  which  the  Romans  had 
first  found  it.  Its  towns  were  no  longer  barricadoed  forests,  nor 
its  houses  wood-cabins,  covered  with  straw,  nor  its  inhabitants 
naked  savages,  with  painted  bodies,  or  clothed  with  skins.  It  had 
been,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  the  seat  of  Roman  civilization 
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and  luxury.  Roman  emperors  had  been  bom,  and  others  had 
reigned  in  it.  The  natives  had  been  ambitious  to  obtain,  and 
hence,  had  not  only  built  houses,  temples,  courts,  and  market- 
places, in  their  to^^is,  but  had  adorned  them  with  porticoes,  gal- 
leries, baths,  and  saloons,  and  even  with  mosaic  pavements ;  in 
short,  they  emulated  every  species  of  Roman  improvement.  They 
had  distinguished  themselves  as  legal  advocates  and  orators,  as 
weU  as  for  their  study  of  the  Roman  poets.  Their  cities  had 
been  made  images  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  natives  had  bec(»ne 
Romans.  The  description  of  the  town  or  city  of  Caerleon,  in 
the  coun^  of  Monmouth,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  may  be  quoted  as  applicable  to  many 
others  in  Britain.  He  tells  us,  ^^  it  was  elegantly  built  by  the 
Romans,  with  brick  walls.  Many  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour remained  at  the  time  he  lived — ^viz.,  the  twelfth  century — 
and  stately  palaces,  which  formerly,  with  the  gilt  tiles,  displayed 
the  Roman  grandeur.  It  was  first  built  by  the  Roman  nobilityi 
and  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices,  with  a  lofty  tower,  curious 
hot  baths,  temples,  now  in  ruins,  and  theatres,  encompassed  with 
stately  walls,  in  part  yet  standing.  The  walls  were  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  within  these^  as  well  as  without,  subterra- 
neous buildings  are  firequently  met  with."  The  ruins  of  Verulam, 
near  St.  Albans,  odiibited  analogous  signs  of  spl^idour  and 
luxury ;  and  the  numerous  remains  of  habitations,  or  towns  built 
in  the  Roman  fiishion,  which  casual  excavations  are  even  yet 
eveiy  year  disclosing  to  our  view,  shew  that  Britain,  at  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  invasion,  had  become  a  wealthy,  civilized,  and  luxu- 
rious country.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  say,  that  this  country, 
in  the  fifth  century,  possessed  our  present  affluence  and  civiliza- 
tion, but  merely  those  of  a  Roman  province  at  that  period.  It 
had  not  our  portion  of  intellect,  or  our  knowledge,  or  improve- 
ments, but  it  shared  in  all  that  Rome  then  possessed  or  valued. 
The  monkish  historian,  Gildas,  bitterly  complains  of  the  desola- 
tions which  the  country  had  been  subjected  to  before  his  time, 
(the  sixth  century,)  Srom  the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  the  Saxons, 
and  firom  its  own  civil  fiuy ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  evils  had  oc- 
curred, he  describes  it  as  containing  twenty-eight  cities,  and  some 
well-fortified  castles,  and  speaks  of  the  country  with  metaphors, 
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that  seem  intended  to  express  both  cultivation  and  abundance. 
Bede,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Gildas,  also  speaks  of 
the  country  as  then  possessing  mperb  cities  and  innumerable 
castles,  which  Nennius  repeats  a  century  afterwards. 

But  it  is  with  the  moral  state  of  Britain  at  this  period  that 
these  lectures  have  chiefly  to  do;  and  if  we  are  allowed  to  de- 
duce an  estimate  on  this  subject  from  the  vehement  censures  of 
Gildas,  no  country  could  be  in  a  more  wretched  state  in  respect 
of  religious  guides.  He  tells  us,  that  the  clergy,  who  ought  to 
have  been  an  example  to  all,  were  addicted  to  drunkenness,  animo- 
sities, and  litigation.  He  pours  out  upon  them  all  the  powers  of 
his  vituperative  rhetoric  with  unceremonious  profusion ;  accusing 
them,  besides  their  folly  and  impudence,  of  deceit,  robbery, 
avarice,  profligacy,  gluttony,  and  almost  every  other  vice ;  **even,*' 
says  he,  "  that  I  may  speak  the  truth,  of  infidelity." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  presents  an  appalling  picture  of 
the  state  of  these  isles,  in  respect  to  religion  and  morals,  at 
that  particular  juncture.  For,  if  such  was  the  character  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  generally,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  what 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  conmion  people.  And 
even  though  we  should  be  disposed  to  abate  somewhat  of  the 
severity  of  the  historian's  style,  on  the  score  of  exaggeration,  yet 
enough  will  remain  to  brand  the  clergy  with  reprobation.  To 
adopt  the  words  of  a  cotemporary  historian  of  our  own  day — 
"  so  many  features  of  moral  depravity  in  the  Roman  empire, 
at  that  period,  are  described  by  Salvian,  who  witnessed  and  de- 
tailed them,  that,  however  unwilling  we  are  to  adopt  the  violent 
abuse  and  repulsive  rhetoric  of  Gildas,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  that  many  of  the  deformities  which  his  coarse  daubing  has 
distorted  almost  into  incredulity,  degraded  the  character,  and  ac- 
celerated the  downfal  of  our  ancient  British  predecessors." 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  by  whom  this  was  effected,  came  to  Eng- 
land from  Germany.  They  were  a  people  distinguished  as  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  energy,  strength,  and  warlike  fortitude.  Their 
ferocious  qualities  were  nourished  by  the  habit  of  indiscriminate 
depredation.  It  was  from  the  cruelty  and  destructiveness,  as 
well  as  from  the  suddenness  of  their  incursions,  that  they  were 
dreaded  more  than  any  other  people.      Like  the  Danes  and 
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Norwi^lians,  their  successors  and  assailants,  they  desolated  where 
they  plundered,  with  fir^  and  sword.  Their  persons  were  of  the 
largest  size,  and  they  seem  to  have  spcMTted  with  danger.  An  author 
of  die  fifth  century  furnishes  us  with  the  following  vivid  delinea- 
tion c^  their  character : — <<  You  see  as  many  piratical  leaders 
as  you  behold  rowers  in  their  skUk;  for  they  all  command, 
obey,  teach,  and  learn  the  art  of  pillage.  Hence,  after  your 
greatest  caution,  still  greater  care  is  requisite.  This  enemy  is 
fiercer  than  any  other:  if  you  be  unguarded,  they  attack;  if 
prepared,  they  elude  you.  They  despise  the  opposing,  and  des- 
troy the  unwary :  if  they  pursue,  they  overtake ;  if  they  fly,  diey 
escape.  Shipwrecks  discipline  them,  not  deter:  they  do  not 
merely  know-^they  are  &iniliar  with  all  the  dangers  of  the  sea: 
a  tempest  gives  them  security  and  success;  for  it  divests  the 
meditated  land  of  the  ^prehension  of  a  descent.  In  the  midst 
of  waves  and  threatening  rocks,  they  rejoice  at  their  peril,  be- 
cause they  hope  to  surprise." 

In  their  native  country,  the  Saxons  were  idolaters ;  but  the 
peculiar  system  of  their  superstition  is  too  imperfecdy  known 
to  us  to  be  very  explicidy  detailed.  It  appears  to  have  been  of 
a  mixed  nature,  and  to  have  been  so  long  in  existence  as  to 
have  attained  a  regular  establishment  and  much  ceremonial  pomp. 
When  they  settled  in  Britain  they  had  idols,  altars,  temples, 
and  priests.  We  leam  firom  the  venerable  Bede,  that  their 
temples  were  surrounded,  with  indosures ;  diat  they  considered 
them  to  be  profimed,  if  lances  were  thrown  into  them,  and  that 
it  was  not  lawfiil  for  a  priest  to  bear  arms.  The  sun  and  moon 
were  objects  of  adoratbn;  but  their  sun  was  a  female  dei^, 
and  their  moon  was  of  the  male  sex. 

Woden  was  the  great  ancestor  6rom  whom  they  deduced  their 
generation,  and  he  was  the  predominant  idol  of  the  Saxon  adora- 
tion. The  names  of  two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddesses  have 
he&a  transmitted  to  us  by  Bede.  He  mentions  Rhjbda,  to 
whom  they  sacrificed  in  March,  and  Eostre,  whose  festivities. 
were  celebrated  in  April.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  they  had  a 
goddess  whom  diey  called  Hertha,  or  mother  Earth ;  and  that 
in  an  island  in  the  ocean,  there  was  a  grove,  widiin  which  was  a 
vehicle  covered  with  a  garment,  which  it  was  permitted  to  none 
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but  the  priest  to  touch.  The  goddess  was  presumed  to  be  within 
it,  and  was  carried  by  cows,  with  great  veneration.  Joy,  festivity, 
and  hospitality,  were  then  univenal.  Wars  and  weapons  were 
forgotten,  and  peace  and  quiet  reigned,  then  only  known,  then 
only  loved,  until  the  priest  returned  the  goddess  to  her  temple, 
satiated  with  mortal  converse.  The  vehicle,  the  garment,  and 
the  goddess  herself,  were  washed  in  a  secret  lake.  Slaves  minis- 
tered, who  were  afterwards  drowned. 

The  Saxons  dreaded  an  evil  being,  whom  they  named  Faul ; 
some  kind  of  female  power  they  called  an  Elf,  who  is  very  frequently 
used  as  a  complimentary  simile  to  their  ladies.  They  also  venerated 
stones,  groves,  and  fountains.  That  they  had  many  idols  is  at- 
tested by  several  authors.  In  the  eighth  century.  Pope  Gregory, 
addressing  the  old  Saxons,  exhorts  them  to  abandcm  their  idols, 
whether  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  stone,  or  any  other  kind.  That  they 
had  the  dismal  custom  of  oiFering  human  sacrifices  cannot  be 
doubted.  Tacitus  mentions  it  as  a  feature  of  all  the  Germans, 
that,  on  certain  days,  they  ofiered  human  victims  to  their  chief 
deity.  Sidonius  attests,  that,  on  their  return  from  a  depredation,  the 
Saxons  immolated  one-tenth  of  their  captives,  selected  by  lot. 
In  cases  of  sacrilege,  the  offender  was  sacrificed  to  the  god  whose 
temple  he  had  violated;  and  Ennodius  states  of  the  Saxons, 
the  Heruli,  and  the  Francs,  that  they  were  believed  to  appease 
their  deities  with  human  blood.  But  whether  human  sacrifices 
were  an  established  part  of  their  superstitious  ritual,  or  whether 
they  were  only  an  occasional  immolation  of  captives  or  criminals, 
cannot  be  decided. 

AD  the  German  nations  were  addicted  to  the  fidlacious  use 
of  auguries,  lots,  and  omens,  and  it  was  as  true  of  the  Saxons  as 
of  any  others.  They  were  infatuated  enough  to  believe,  that 
the  voices  and  flights  of  birds  were  interpreters  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Horses  were  supposed  to  neigh  6rom.  celestial  inspirap- 
tion ;  and  they  decided  their  public  deliberations  by  the  wisdom 
of  lots.  They  cut  a  small  branch  of  a  fiuit-tree  into  twigs, 
marked  them,  and  scattered  them  at  random  on  a  white  vest. 
The  priest,  if  it  were  a  public  council,  or  the  fiither,  at  a  pri- 
vate consultation,  prayed,  gazed  at  heaven,  drew  eadi  three  times, 
and  interpreted  according  to  the  mark  previously  impressed.    If 
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the  omea  were  adverse^  the  council  was  deferred.  To  explore 
the  fate  of  an  impending  battle,  they  selected  a  captive  of  the  nation 
opposing,  and  appointed  a  chosen  Saxon  to  fight  with  him;  and 
they  judged  of  then:  future  victory  or  defeat  by  the  issue  of  this 
duel. 

The  notkm  that  the  celestial  luminaries  influenced  the  destinies 
of  tlie  human  race,  operated  powerfully  on  the  Saxon  mind. 
Affiiirs  or  enterprises  were  thou^t  to  be  undertaken  with  better 
chances  of  success  on  peculiar  days;  and  tlie  fiill  or  new  nKx>n 
was  the  indication  of  the  auspicious  season.  Magic  also»  the  faF- 
vourite  delusion  of  ignorant  man,  the  invention  of  his  pride  or 
malignity,  or  the  resort  of  his  imbecility,  prevailed  among  the 
An^^Saxons.  Even  one  of  their  kings  chose  to  meet  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  the  open  air,  because  he  fancied  that  magical 
arts  had  peculiar  power  within  a  house.  But  the  most  formi- 
dable feature  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  its 
separation  firom  the  pure  and  benevolent  virtues  of  life,  and  its 
indissoluble  union  with  war  and  violence.  It  condemned  the 
fiithless  and  the  perjured;  but  it  represented  their  supreme 
deity  as  the  fisither  of  combats  and  slaughter,  because  they  were 
said  to  be  his  favourite  children  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle. 
To  them  he  assigned  the  heavenly  Valhall  and  Vingol&,  and 
promised  to  salute  them  after  their  death  as  his  heroes ;  a  tenet 
whidi  sanctified  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  connected  all  the 
hopes,  energies,  and  passions  of  humanity,  with  its  continual 
persecution. 

Such  is  the  picture  given  us  by  our  ablest  and  most  authentic 
historians  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  invaded  this  country  in  the 
fifth  century,  subdued  the  inhabitants,  and  permanently  took  up 
their  residence  in  it.  An  interval  of  slaughter  and  desolation 
unavoidably  occurred  before  they  established  themselves  and  their 
new  systems  in  the  island.  Their  desolations,  though  a  terrible 
scourge  to  the  professors  of  Christianity,  nevertheless  tended  to 
remove  much  of  the  moral  degeneracy  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
The  introduction  of  their  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
the  establishment  of.  their  degraded  system  of  idolatrous  worship 
among  a  people  who  had  been  &voured  for  centuries  with  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  must  have  been  an  awfiil  infliction  of  the  anger  of 
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Heaven  upon  them  for  their  abuse  of  the  privfl^es  with  which 
they  had  been  &voured.  It  is  said,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  our 
Saxon  ancestors  brought  with  them  a  superior  domestic  and  mo- 
ral character,  and  the  rudiments  of  new  political,  juridical,  and 
intellectual  blessings — ^that  when  they  had  completed  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  national 
constitution,  of  tliat  internal  polity,  of  those  peculiar  customs,  of 
that  female  modesty,  and  of  that  vigour  and  direction  of  mind,  to 
which  Great  Britain  owes  the  social  progress  which  it  has  sinc^ 
so  eminently  acquired.  I  have  no  wish  to  controvert  the  truth  of 
any  part  of  this  representation ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Saxon  superstition  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  can- 
not reasoncdbly  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  signal 
judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  ungrateful,  degenerate,  and  in&tu- 
ated  inhabitants,  such  as  the  Lord  threatened  to  inflict  upon  some 
of  the  Seven  CSiurches  of  Asia,  and  which  in  due  time  was  brought 
upon  them,  by  removing  their  candlestick  out  of  its  place,  or  de- 
priving them  of  their  gospel  privileges. 

We  are  not  warranted,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  Saxons 
exterminated  all  at  once  the  very  name  and  profession  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  country  which  they  had  conquered.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  were  inflamed  with  deadly  hatred — murdered  the  clergy 
without  mercy,  and  destroyed  their  places  of  wor^ip ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  their  enmity  abated,  and  they  b^an  to  make  treaties 
of  peace  and  form  alliances  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  We  are  not  without  evidence  that  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  arrival  .of  the  Saxons  and  their  conversion  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  Rome,  Christianity  continued  to  be  pro- 
fessed among  the  Britons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  though  their  church 
history  during  this  period  is  very  imperfect;  either  because  their 
clergy  in  those  calamitous  times  had  no  opportunities  of  recording 
their  transactions,  or  because  those  records  have  been  lost. 

I  mentioned,  in  a  former  Lecture,  the  visits  of  G^rmanus  and 
others,  from  Craul,  to  oppose  the  heresy  of  Pelagius.*  AAer 
their  departure,  the  churches  are  said  to  have  been  preserved  from 
the  contagion  of  that  heresy,  and  governed  with  prudence.     Two 

«  Lect.  izix.l.Vo1. 1,  p.  460,1. 
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of  their  prelates,  Dubritius  and  Status,  were  distinguished  fer 
their  leanuBg,  zeal,  and  piety ;  the  former  was  Bishop  of  LlandafF, 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  q{  Caerleon ;  he  also  had  the  chief 
direction  of  two  seminaries  appropriated  to  the  education  of  young 
persons  for  the  service  of  the  church.  Iltutus  also  presided  over 
a  famous  seminary  of  learning  at  a  place  in  Glamorganshire, 
which,  from  him,  is  still  called  Laniuctj  or  the  church  of  lUut. 
These  academies  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  churches,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  well  educated  ministers,  whose  names  are 
still  on  record.*  Several  British  Synods,  or  Councils,  were  held 
about  this  period,  for  the  purpose  of  r^ulating  civil^  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  afiairs ;  but  the  transactions  of  those  assemblies  reflect 
very  little  credit  on  the  British  princes  and  clergy  concerned  in 
them,  since  they  shew  the  former  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most 
hcMrid  acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  the  latter  to  have  been 
ready  enough  to  accept  of  liberal  donations  to  the  church  as  the 
most  convincing  proo&  of  penitence. 

In  the  year  570,  an  event  tocdc  place  which  contributed  greatly 
towards  disarming  the  minds  of  the  Saxons  of  their  hostility  against 
the  Christians.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Ethelbert,  kingof  Kent, 
with  Birtha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  France.  She  was 
a  Christian  princess,  and  had  stipulated  in  her  marriage  contract 
for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religious  profession.  For  this  purpose 
^e  was  allowed  the  use  of  a  place  of  worship,  without  the  walls  of 
the  city  oif  Canterbury,  where  Luidhart,  a  French  minister  who 
came  over  in  her  retinue,  with  other  ecclesiastics,  publicly  per- 
formed all  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  By  these  and  other 
means,  many  of  the  Saxons,  particularly  in  Kent,  became  disarmed 
of  their  prejudices,  and  desirous  of  being  better  instructed. 

Not  l(»ig  after  this,  an  incident  occurred  at  Rome,  which  paved 
the  way  for  an  army  of  missionaries  being  sent  to  this  country  to 
convert  the  Saxons,  and  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  briefly 
noticed.  It  was  at  that  time  the  practice  of  Europe  to  make  use 
of  slaves,  and  even  to  buy  and  sell  them ;  and  this  traffic  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  Imperial  dty — ^the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  One 
day  as  Gregory,  who  afWwards  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair, 

*  Leloiid:  Collect.  Vol.  1 1,  p.  42. 
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and  sumamed  the  Great,  tvas  passing  through  the  market  of  Rome, 
he  was  struck  at  seeing  the  white  skins,  the  flowing  locks,  and 
beautiful  countmances  of  some  youths  who  were  standing  there 
for  sale.  Inquiring  fix>m  what  coimtry  they  w^re  lHt>ught,  the 
answer  was,  from  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  of  that  fair 
complexion.  He  next  inquired  whedier  they  were  Pagans  or 
CSiristians  ? — a  proof,  not  only  of  his  ignorance  of  the  then  state 
of  England,  but  also,  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  occupied  no  part 
of  his  attention.  On  learning  that  they  weare  iddiaters,  Gregory 
heaved  a  deq)  sigh;  exclaiming,  <<  what  a  pity  that  such  a  beau* 
teous  firantispiece  i^uld  possess  a  mind  so  void  of  internal  grace!'^ 
Tlie  name  of  their  nation  bcang  mentioned  to  him  to  be  Angles, 
his  ear  caij^ht  the  verbal  coincid^ioe — it  reminded  him  of  angels, 
and  the  benevdicait  wish  fofr  their  improvemoit  darted  into  his 
mind,  and  led  him  to  express  his  own  fedings,  and  excite  those  of 
his  auditors,  by  remadking :  ^  it  suits  them  well — they  have  angd- 
&ces,  and  ought  to  be  the  co-heirs  of  die  angels  in  heaven.* 
When  Gregory  WBS  furtho*  told  that  die  province  fix>m  which 
these  youths  came  was  named  Deira,  it  struck  him  as  remarkable 
that  it  should  resemUe  the  words  deira^  and  this  su^ested  to  him 
that  they  ought  to  be  pludced  fixrni  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  when 
he  heard  that  their  king's  name  was  called  131a,  the  oonsonancy 
of  its  sound  with  the  idea  stiU  fk)adng  in  his  mind  completed  the 
impression  of  the  whole,  and  his  full  enthusiasm  burst  out:  *^  Jlal^ 
Iduiah  !  the  praise  of  the  Creating  Deity  must  be  sung  m  these 
regions." 

This  succession  of  coincidences,  thoi^h  but  verbal,  aflfected  the 
mind  of  Gregory  with  a  permanent  impression;  and  he  immediatdy 
repaired  to  the  then  pope,  beseeching  him  to  send  some  mission* 
aries  to  convert  the  English  nation,  and  ofiered  himsdf  for  the 
service.  His  application  was  refused ;  but  the  project  never  left 
his  mind,  till  he  was  enabled  by  his  own  efibrts  to  accompli^  it. 
These  things  tod^  place  in  the  year  588,  and  four  years  afterwards 
Gregory  became  pope,  and  immediately  began  to  execute  his  phi^^ 
lanthropic  purpose.  He  selected  a  monk  named  Augusdn^  as  the 
fittest  for  the  chief  of  the  mission,  and  added  forty  other  monks  of 
congenial  feeling  to  assist  him.  They  set  out  on  their  journey ; 
but  the  dread  of  encountering  a  nation  so  ferocious  as  the  Saxons 
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had  the  character  of  being,  added  to  a  total  ignorance  of  their 
language^  overcame  both  their  resolution  and  their  zeal.  They 
stopped,  b^an  their  return  to  Rome,  and  sent  Augustin  beck 
to  s^cit  Gregory  not  to  inskt  on  their  pursuing  an  enterprise 
90  dangerous  and  so  little  likely  to  be  avmling.* 

Gr^ory  prevailed  on  Augustin  to  resume  die  mission,  and 
answered  the  entreaties  of  the  rest  by  a  short,  but  impressive  letter. 
He  reminded  them  that  it  was  more  disgraceful  to  abandon  an 
undertaking  o0ce  begun,  than  to  have  at  first  declined  it; — that 
as  the  work  was  good,  and  would  receive  the  Divine  aid,  they  ought 
to  pursue  it.  He  reminded  them  of  (he  glory  that  would  reoom-^ 
pense  dieir  sufferings  in  another  worid;  and  he  appcnnted  Augustin 
their  aU>ot,  and  commanded  their  obedience  to  his  directions,  that 
th^  litde  communis  might  have  ui  effective  governor.  He 
wrote  also  to  the  Bis^pof  Aries,  in  France,  recommending  diis 
band  of  religious  adventturers  to  his  friendship  and  assistance ;  he 
addressed  letters  to  other  prelates  in  France  to  die  same  purport, 
and  he  requested  the  patronage  of  the  French  King  to  their 


Thus  encouraged,  Augustin  and  his  associates  sailed  fi^om  France, 
Ab  0.  SM,  and  landed  in  the  isle  of  Hianet;  6rom  thence  they 
despatched  one  of  their  interpreters  to  acquaint  King  Ethelbert 
with  the  news  and  design  of  thdr  coming.  The  Queen,ofwhom 
it  has  already  been  said  that  she  professed  Christianity,  was  not 
likely  to  be  kiactive  on  the  occasion.  After  a  few  days'  delibera-* ' 
tion,  Ethelbert  went  into  the  idand  and  appointed  a  conference 
to  be  hdd  in  the  open  air.  The  missionaries  advanced  in  orderly 
procession,  carrying  before  them  a  silver  cross,  and  singing  the 
following  hymn,  "  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  of  thy  mercy,  let 
thy  wrath  and  anger  be  turned  away  from  this  city,  and  from  thy 
holy  place;  for  we  have  sinned.  Hallelujah."  The  king  com- 
manded them  to  sit  down ;  and  to  him  and  his  earls  diey  disclosed 
their  mission.  £tfaeH)ert  answered  with  a  steady  and  not  imfriendly 
judgment :  "  Your  words  and  promises  are  fair,  but  they  are  new 
and  uncertain.  I  cannot,  therefore,  abandon  the  rites  which,  in 
oommon  with  aQ  die  nations  of  the  Angles,  I  have  hitherto  ob- 

•■  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  2S,  p*  59. 
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served.  But  as  you  liave  come  so  fiu*  to  coimnunief^U  to  u^  wliat 
you  believe  to  be  true,  and  the  most  excellent,  we  will  not  molest 
you.  We  will  receive  you  hospitably,"  and  supply  you  with  what 
you  need ;  nor  do  we  forbid  any  one  to  join  your  society  whom 
you  can  persuade  to  prefer  it."  He  gave  them  a  mansbn  at  Can- 
terbury, his  metropolis,  for  their  residence;  and  allowed  them  to 
preach  as  they  pleased. 

Thus  sanctioned,  they  entered  on  the  labours  of  their  mission, 
which  were  crowned  with  such  success,  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
king  and  great  multitudes  of  his  subjects  were  converted ;  of  whom 
Augustin  is  said  to  have  baptized  ten  thousand  on  Christmas-day.* 

Gregory  received  the  news  of  Augustin's  success  in  England 
with  great  joy ;  and,  resolving  to  neglect  nothing  in  his  power  to 
•render  it  still  greater,  and  carry  it  to  perfection,  he  despatched 
several  others  from  Rome  to  assist  the  missionaries  in  propagating 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  our  countrymen.  He  wrote 
to  the  newly  baptized  monarch,  and  his  queen,  Birtha — ^fumished 
Augustin  with  certain  prudential  regulations,  for  the  government 
of  the  Church  of  fingkmd,  of  which  he  was  now  consecrated  arch- 
bishop; hoping  that  this  new  dignity  would  giVe  additional  influ- 
ence to  his  doctrines !  One  of  the  advices  which  Gr^jory  gave 
to  Augustin  was,  not  to  destroy  the  heathai  temples  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  only  to  remove  the  images  of  their  gods,  to  wash  the 
walls  with  holy-water,  to  erect  altars,  and  deposit  relics  in  them, 
and  so  convert  them  into  Christian  churches :  and  this,  not  only 
to  save  the  expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  that  the  peopk 
might  be  more  easily  prevailed  upon  to  frequent  those  places  of 
worship  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  He  directs  him 
further  to  accommodate  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  worship, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  those  of  the  heathen,  that  the  people  might 
not  be  much  startled  at  the  change ;  and,  in  particular,  he  advises 
him  to  allow  the  Christian  converts,  on  certain  festivals,  to  kill 
and  eat  a  great  number  of  oxen  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  to  the  honour  of  the  devil.f  These  admonitions, 
which  were  but  too  well  observed,  introduced  the  grossest  cor- 
ruptions into  the  Christian  worship,  which  in  &ct  had  become 

*  Bede,  lib.  i.  cap.  2Sf,.    Gervas.  Act.  Fontif.  Cant, 
t  Bede,  lib.  i.  ch.  dO. 
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abominably  comipt  under  the  old  r^iin6;  but  it  serves  to  shew 
how  much  the  professed  followers  of  the  apostles  had,  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  departed  from  the  simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  those  of  the  first. 

Augustin  died  about  the  year  604,  at  which  time  the  pniles- 
sion  rf  Christianity,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons,  had  not  extended  beyond  die  little  kingdom  of  Kent; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  it  found  its  way  into  the 
kingdom  of  Essex,  which  cc»iiprehended  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex;  into  Northumberland;  into  Wessex,  or  among  the 
West  Saxons ;  also  into  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which  compre- 
hended the  middle  parts  of  England;  and  lastly  into  Sussex.  In 
all  these  places,  bishoprics  and  the  subordinate  chain  of  ecclesi- 
astics were  established,  and  provision  made  f<Mr  the  clergy,  among 
whom  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  lack  of  contention  and 
scrambling  after  the  loaves  and  fishes.  But  these  are  things  on 
which  we  cannot  dwell;  for  my  circumscribed  limits  only  allow  me 
to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  subject. 

In  the  year  690,  and  in  the  89th  of  his  age,  died  Theodore, 
Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  which  see  he  had  fiUed  for  three^^md- 
twenty  years.  He  is  described  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  filled  the  chair  of  Canterbury — great,  I  presume,  as  an  eccle- 
siastical politician.  J^  his  influence,  all  the  English  churches 
were  united,  and  brought  to  a  perfect  uniformity  of  discipline  and 
worship;  not,  indeed,  upon  the  model  of  the  apostolic  churches, 
but  upon  one  that  much  better  suited  the  kingdom  of  die  clergy  ! 
Sudi  bishoprics  as  were  large  were  divided,  and  many  new  ones 
founded ;  great  men  were  encouraged  to  build  parish  churches, 
by  declaring  them  and  their  successors  patrons  of  those  churches ; 
and  a  regular  provision  was  made  for  the  clergy,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  certain  tax,  or  kirk-shot,  nptm  every  village ;  from  which 
the  most  obscure  ones  were  not  exempted.* 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  monasteries,  in  great  abun- 
dance, were  founded  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  rich  endowments 
bequeathed  them.  To  encourage  persons  to  adt^t  die  monastic 
life^  die  impious  doctrine  now  began  to  be  broached,  that  *<  as  soon 


*  Bede,  Epist.  ad  Egbcrct,  p.  907. 
VOL.  11.  C 
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as  any  person  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  all  the  sins  of  his  former 
lifie  were  forgiven  him/'  This  engaged  many  princes  and  great 
men,  who  generally  have  as  many  sins  as  their  inferiors,  to  put  on 
the  cowl,  and  end  their  days  in  monasteries.  In  fact,  superstition, 
in  various  forms,  made  rapid  strides  in  England  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  a  ridiculous  veneration  for 
relics,  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  for  some 
time  been  driving  a  gainfid  trade — a  traffic  which  never  can  be 
carried  on  except  between  knaves  and  fools.  Few  persons,  in 
those  days,  thought  themselves  safe  from  the  machinations  of  the 
devil,  unless  they  carried  the  relics  of  some  saint  about  them ;  and 
no  church  could  be  dedicated  without  a  decent  quantity  of  this 
sacred  trumpery.  Stories  of  dreams,  visions,  and  miracles,  were 
propagated  by  the  clergy,  without  a  blush,  and  believed  without  a 
doubt  by  the  laity.  Extraordinary  watchings,  fastings,  and  other 
arts  of  tormenting  the  body,  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  became  fre- 
quent and  fashionable ;  and  it  b^an  to  be  believed  that  a  journey 
to  Rome  was  the  most  direct  road  to  heaven.* 

This  last  mentioned  piece  of  superstition,  namely,  that  of  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  began  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  was  carried  to  perfection  in  the  eighth.  The  Roman 
missionaries,  and  the  ecclesiastics  whom  they  educated,  contrived 
to  raise  so  strong  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  in  several  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  sovereigns  whom  they  had  converted,  as  to  lead  them  to 
renounce  the  world.  It  was  not  only  the  widowed  Queen  of  £d« 
win  who  gave  the  first  precedent  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady  of  that 
rank  taking  the  veil,  nor  Oswy  devoting  his  daughter  Elfler  to  a 
convent,  who  exhibited  this  religious  zeal ;  but  several  of  the  so- 
vereigns themselves,  from  the  same  impulse,  abandoned  their 
thrones,  in  order  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  Hius,  in  688, 
Geadwalla  travelled  to  Rome,  on  a  pilgrimage  of  piety,  where  h« 
was  baptized  by  the  pope,  and  died  in  the  following  week,  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  Some  years  afterwards,  in  709,  two  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings — Conrad,  of  Mercia,  and  Offii,  of  Essex— quitted  that 
exalted  station  which  so  many  covet,  went  to  Rome,  and  became 
monks  there.    And  thus,  also,  at  no  long  interval,  a  greater  sove* 

*  Theod.  Capit.  Labb.  Condi.;  Bede,  Epist.  od  Egberct.;  Spelman,  ConcU.  torn.  i. 
p.  f9,     Bede,  paadm. 
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reign  than  either,  viz.  Ina,  of  Wessex,  obeyed  the  same  impulse, 
took  the  same  jomney,  and  found  his  grave  in  the  same  venerated 
city.  Qfia  is  described  as  a  most  amiable  youth,  who  was  induced 
to  abdicate  his  power  from  the  purest  motives  of  devotion ;  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  examples  of  those  kings  should  produce  a 
thousand  imitations. 

Nor  was  this  foolish  and  fanatical  practice  of  making  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  restricted  to  the  men,  as  the  following  feet  may  shew: — In 
the  year  746,  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Hereford,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  An  intimate  friendship  had  long  subsisted  between 
him  and  his  countryman,  Winfiid,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Boniface,  and  was,  by  fevour  of  the  pope,  become  Archbishop  of 
Mentz.     As  soon  as  Boniface  received  the  news  of  the  advance* 
inent  of  his  friend  to  the  primacy  of  England,  he  wrote  him  a  very 
long  letter,  in  which  he  points  out  several  things  in  the  state  of  the 
church  of  England  which  required  reformation,  particularly  the 
gaudy  dress  and  intenqjerate  lives  of  the  clergy.     He  exhorts  him 
also  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nuns,  and  other  good  ladies  of  England^ 
leaving  their  country,  and  going  on  pilgrimages  to  Rome ;  assign- 
faig  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  generally  debauched  before  they 
returned,  and  many  of  them  became  common  prostitutes  in  the 
cities  of  France  and  Italy.*    To  remedy  these  and  other  evils,  he 
advises  Cuthbert  to  call  a  council,  which  the  latter  did  in  the  year 
747,  at  a  place  called  Cloveshoes,  or  ClyiF,  in  Kent.     Edelbald, 
king  of  Mercia,  with  all  the  great  men  of  his  court;  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  eleven  bishops  of  his  province^ 
together  with  many  abbots,  abbesses,  and  other  clergy,  were  pre- 
sent at  this  council,  in  which  no  fewer  than  thirty  canons  were 
made  for  the  reformation  of  the  lives  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks, 
and  the  regulation  of  all  the  affidrs  of  the  English  church.    Much 
valuable  advice  was  given  to  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  people  in  the 
canons  of  this  council ;  but,  alas  !  to  what  did  it  all  tend  ?     An 
attempt  to  reform  such  a  constitution  of  things  by  human  enact- 
ments and  sage  council,  was  little  better  than  an  effort  to  wash  the 
Ethiopian  white,  or  change  the  leopard's  spots  !    From  one  of  the 
canons  of  this  council  we  learn  that  the  public  prayers  and  songs 

*  Spelm.  Concil.  torn  i«  p.  237. 
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of  the  church  were  ev^i  then  performed  in  Latin,  which  the  com- 
mon people  did  not  understand*  But  a  curious  salvo  for  die 
absurd  practice  of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue  was  propounded 
^— the  people  were  allowed  to  fix  any  meaning  to  the  words  thqr 
pleased  in.  their  own  minds,  and  to  pray  in  their  hearts  for  any 
thing  they  wanted,  no  matter  how  foreign  to  die  real  sense  of  the 
public  prayers.*  This  canon  also  contains  the  following  short 
prayar  for  the  dead : — **  Lord !  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy,  grant  rest  to  his  soul ;  and  of  thy  infinite  pity,  vouchsafe  to 
him  die  joys  of  eternal  %ht  with  thy  saints." 

Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  synod  was  convoied  in 
the  kingdcHn  of  Merda,  at  a  place  odled  Calcuithy  whence  die 
regulations  are  commonly  called  '*  the  Canons  of  die  council  of 
Calcuith."  These  canons,  which  are  twenty  in  number,  I  now 
advert  to»  on  account  of  their  containing  a  kind  of  qrstem  of  the 
ecclesiastica]  pciitics  of  those  times,  in  which  we  may  discern  die 
clergy  b^inning  to  advance  several  new  daims,  such  as  a  divine 
right  to  thetenthof  all  the  possessions  of  the  hdty,  and  an  exempt 
tkm  firom  being  tried  and  punished  by  the  civil  magistrates.  To 
support  this  last  claim,  several  texts  of  scripture  are  most  shame- 
fidly  perverted.  The  pope  bad  sent  his  l^ates  into  England  to 
visit  the  several  churches  at  this  time,  and  the  latter  took  occasion 
to  point  out  several  things  which  they  disapproved,  and  which 
therefore  were  prohibited  in  these  canons,  such  as  the  priests  cele- 
brating mass  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  with  chalices  made 
of  horn ;  the  bisliops  sitting  on  the  same  bench  with  the  aldermen, 
and  judging  in  civil  and  criminal  causes ;  and  the  peqple  still  re- 
taining many  Pagan  practices,  such  as  sorcery,  divinadon,  and  so 
forth-t  But,  to  draw  this  Lecture  to  a  dose,  ignorance  and 
superstition  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Italy,  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  century.  The  dergy  became 
more  knavish  and  rapacious,  and  the  laity  more  abject  and  stupid 
than  at  any  former  period.  Of  this,  the  trade  in  relics  alone 
affi>rds  abundant  proof.  The  monks  were  daily  making  disco- 
veries, as  they  pretended,  of  the  precious  remains  of  some  departed 
saint,  which  they  soon  converted  into  gold  and  silver.  In  this 
traffic  they  had  all  the  opportunities  they  could  desire  of  imposing 

«  Spdmam  ConeiL  torn,  i  p.  24S.    f  Spehiuui,  Concil.  Idem.  Canon  II,  17,  10,  3. 
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counterfeit  wares  upon  their  customers,  seeing  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  hi^  to  dwtingnish  the  great  toe  of  asaint  fix>m  thgaX 
of  a  mmieir  after  it  had  been  some  centuries  in  the  grave.  The 
jdaoe  where  the  body  of  Albanns,  die  prototnartyr  of  Britain^  lay, 
is  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  0£b,  king  of  Mercia,  in  vision, 
A.D.  7d4 !  The  body  was  accordingly  taken  up,  with  all  imagin- 
able  pomp  and  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  three  bishops,and  an 
infinite  multitade  of  people  of  all  ranks,  and  lodged  in  a  rich 
shrine,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  To  do  the  greater 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  holy  martyr,  KingOifa  builtastately 
monastery  at  the  place  where  his  body  was  found,  which  he  called 
by  his  name,  St.  Alban's,  and  in  which  he  deposited  his  remains, 
enridiing  it  with  many  lands  and  privil^es**  As  to  the  character 
of  Ofia,  the  monarch  to  whom  the  clergy  were  indebted  for  this 
ridiculous  piece  of  pious  fraud,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  his  life 
was  disgraced  by  die  commission  of  not  a  few  very  horrible  crimes; 
to  atone  {or  which,  he  made  a  pDgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he 
lavished  his  money  upon  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  to  procure  the 
pardcm  of  his  sins.  In  particular,  he  made  a  grant  of  three-hun- 
dred  and  six^^-five  mancusses  (pieces  of  money  of  the  value  of 
13f.  4d.  each),  being  one  for  each  day  in  the  year,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  die  pope  to  certain  charitable  and  pious  uses.f  The  Roman 
pont]£F  consented  to  become  his  almoner ;  but  mark  the  cunning 
craftiiiess  c^  the  old  fox — he  contrived  to  convert  it  into  an  annual 
tax  upon  die  English  nation,  and,  in  the  most  imperious  manner, 
demanded  it  as  a  lawful  tribute,  and  mark  of  subjection  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  church  of  Rome4 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  our  fore&thers,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  in  449,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  at  which  I 
close  the  present  Lecture.  In  doing  which,  permit  me  to  fix 
your  attention  <mi  two  or  three  main  points.  From  the  facts  now 
laid  before  you,  you  will  be  enabled  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  its  first  principles,  and  its  connection  with 
the  church  of  Rome.  The  latter  is  the  mother — the  former  the 
daughter :  but  take  care  that  you  do  not  confound  the  church  of 
Christ  with  either  of  them.     The  system  of  religion  propagated  by 


•  Matt  Paris  Wu  Offn,  p.  26.     W.  Malm.  1.  i.  ch.  W. 
t  Anglaa  Sacra,  1.  i.  p.  460.  X  IneU*s  Ch.  Hist,  elk  xiii. 
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Augustin  and  the  other  missionaries  from  Rome,  was  not  the  re- 
ligion  of  Christ,  properly  speaking,  but  a  monstrous  corruption  of 
it — a  hideous  caricature  of  the  heavenly  original.  That  cannotbe 
the  kingdom  or  church  of  Christ  in  which  his  own  laws  are  not 
obeyed,  and  in  which  they  are  wholly  superseded  by  the  inven- 
tions of  men.  Christianity  condemns  all  these  things  in  the  most 
pointed  manner — denounces  them  as  antichristian — and  warns  the 
followers  of  Christ  to  beware  of  them. 

You  will  also  see,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  our  ill-&ted 
coimtry  is  one  of  the  ten  kingdoms  or  states  into  which  the  Roman 
empire  was  divided  at  its  fall,  according  to  Dan.  vii.  24.  Conse- 
quendy,  one  of  those  which  gave  their  support  to  the  beast,  or 
antichristian  kingdom  (the  little  horn  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii.  8) — one 
of  the  nations  idiose  kings  have  committed  fornication  with  the 
mother  of  harlots,  and  whose  spiritual  merchants  have  waxed  rich 
through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies.  ( Rev.  xviii.  3.)  ^'  I  heard 
A  voice  from  heaven,  sajdng,  Qmie  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues ; 
for  her  sins  have  reached  to  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered 
her  iniquities.'' 

I  purpose,  in  the  next  Lecture,  to  continue  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Britain  from  the  close  of  the  eighth,  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  a.d.  1066 — ^the  period  at  which  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  landed — a  memorable  epoch  in  the  aiunals  of 
our  country. 
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State  of  Religion  in  England  from  the  gear  800  to  the  Norman 
Conqueety  A.D*  1066 — Introductorg  remarks  and  cautions  to  the 
readers  of  Ecclesiastical  Historg — TYansactions  between  the  Arch'- 
biA€fp  of  Canterburg  and  the  Pope — Council  ofClgff'^  A.D.  808 
— Council  of  Ceale^gihe^  A  JO.  816 — Consecration  of  churches — 
Scottish  Clergg — Provision  for  the  repose  of  tiie  soul  of  a  bishop 
— 7%e  Danes  infest  the  countrg — Clergg  and  monasteries  the 
victims  of  their  cru^tg — Alfred  the  Great  ;  his  extraordi*- 
nary  character  and  brilliant  reign — Conversion  and  baptism  of 
the  JUanes^—AJ^ed  makes  lasos  to  regulate  their  conduct — General 
view  of  the  state  of  the  tenth  centurg — Odo^  Archbishop  of  Can^ 
terburg — Heavg  fines  imposed  on  the  clergg  of  York  for  irregu'^ 
laritg  of  conduct — Some  account  of  St.  Dunstan^  Archbishop  of 
Canterburg — Rigorous  enforcement  of  the  celibacg  of  the  clergg. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  you  may  have  observed,  in  reading 
the  book  of  the  Revelation,*--which  is  a  prophetical  history  of  the 
aflTairs  of  the  Christian  chm'ch  from  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ascen- 
sion into  heaven  to  his  second  coming,  delivered  in  symbolical 
language, — that  a  period  is  pointed  to  when  *^  the  woman "  or 
true  church  was  to  have  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle  given  unto 
her,  that  she  might  ^*  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  there 
to  be  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  (or  1260 
years)  from  the  face  of  the  serpent."  *  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
occupy  your  time  and  attention,  at  present,  with  disquisitions  on 

•  Rev.  xii.  14. 
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the  sublime  and  figurative  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  merely 
refer  to  it,  on  the  present  occasion,  finr  the  purpose  of  reminding 
you  that,  during  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  according  to  prophetic 
intimation,  grounded  upon  the  divine  prescience  or  fordmowledge  . 
of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  to  be  under  a 
doud,  his  great  adversary  was  to  be  permitted  to  have  the  swiqr, 
and  the  primitive  church  order,  discipline,  and  worship,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  disappear.  I  wish  to  remind  you  that,  in  prosecuting 
ihe  history  of  the  Christian  church  in  these  Lectures,  we  have 
arrived  at  this  extraordinary  conjuncture.  We  have  traced  the 
progress  of  the  man  of  sin  from  his  state  of  infimcy  to  manhood. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  conception  commenced ; 
for  we  hear  those  holy  men  declaring,  '<  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
doth  already  work;'*  ^'already  are  there  many  Antichrists;''* 
but  the  monster  was  in  an  embryo  state,  like  the  infimt  in  the 
womb,  until  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a«d.  315,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  Christian  religion  became 
incorporated  with  the  state,  and  from  that  period  we  date  the 
birth  of  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perditicHi.  During  the  interval, 
that  is,  from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  the  year  800,  at  whidi 
we  are  now  arrived,  a  period  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  the 
man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  had  not  only  been  fully  brought 
forth,  but  nourished,  matured,  and  raised  to  his  dirone,  so  as  to 
sit  in  the  temple  or  church  of  Crod,  exalting  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  Grod,  or  is  worshipped.  Availing  himself  of  the 
persecuting  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  all  who  shewed  more 
deference  to  the  authority  of  Christ  than  to  the  enactments  of 
emperors,  popes,  and  councils,  were  pursued  with  unrelenting 
severity,  and  treated  as  the  filth  of  the  world  and  officouring  of 
all  things.  This  is  signified  by  <<  the  serpent  or  dragon  casting 
out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood,  that  he  might  cause  the  woman 
to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood,"  ven  15 ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Daniel  xii.  7,  "  to  scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people."  Hence 
it  is  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  in  these  lectures  of  late  of 
the  real  followers  of  Christ,  and  so  much  of  the  antichristian 
system.     We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Saviour  had  his 

*  '2  Thcw.  ii.  7 ;    1  John  ii.  18. 
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disciples  in  the  world,  yea,  and  in  this  country  too,  during  the 
dariLest  period  of  the  papal  spoBtBcy;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
resembled  the  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  who,  in  the  times  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  *<had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,"  yet  were  un- 
known to  the  prophet,  1  Kings  xix.  18.  This  is  the  time  referred 
to,  Rev.  xi*  1, 2,  when  ^<  the  court  without  the  temple  was  given 
unto  the  Grentiks,  to  tread  the  holy  city  under  foot  forty  and  two 
nKmths."  It  is  necessary,  in  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical 
History,  to  trace  this  state  of  things,  not  because  it  is  the  history  of 
the  true  church  or  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  because  it  shews  us 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  so  serves  to  confirm 
our  fiuth  in  divine  revelation. 

The  finrmer  lecture  exhibited  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  church  of  England  firom  the  moment  the  Saxon 
longs  adopted  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  established 
it  as  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
You  have  seen  these  monarchs  "  giving  their  power  and  strength 
to  the  beast,"  Rev.  xviL  13 ;  you  have  seen  the  bishops  and  clergy 
ruling  with  lawless  sway — trampling  the  laws  of  Christ  under 
their  feet,  and  accommodating  Christianity  to  their  own  ambi- 
tious views,  and  the  depraved  inclinations  of  the  multitude.  All 
this  is  perfectly  conformable  to  what  was  foretold  by  the  holy 
prophets  and  apostles:  but  then  these  monstrous  corruptions 
belong  to  the  grand  apostacy— the  antichristian  kingdom,  ^<  Ba- 
bylon the  great,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the 
earth,"  that  mystery  of  iniqui^,  which  the  Lord  shall  consume 
with  the  spini  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming,  2  Thess.  iL  8.  In  the  present  lecture  we  shall  trace 
the  subject  a  little  more  in  detail,  in  reference  to  our  own  coun- 
try, bringiiig  down  the  narrative  for  a  period  of  about  250  years 
nearer  to  our  own  times. 

I  had  occasion  to  mention  to  you,  in  the  last  lecture,  one  or 
two  councils  that  were  convened  by  the  clergy  for  the  regulation 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  during  the  eighth  century.  I  shall  now 
give  you  some  account  of  others  that  were  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century. 

The  see  of  Canterbury  had  been  filled  for  a  few  years  by  a 
prdate  of  the  name  of  Athelard,  under  the  title  of  Archbishop, 
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and  in  the  year  801,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
formal  consent  of  the  pope  to  the  re-mikm  of  the  province  of 
Lichfield  to  that  of  Canterbury.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter 
from  Kenulph,  king  of  Mercia,  couched  in  most  respectfiil  terms, 
and,  what  was  much  better  than  a  letter,  a  present  of  about  a 
hundred  pounds  in  money,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  The  pope 
was  highly  flattered  with  the  archbishc^'s  visits  granted  him  all 
his  requests,  and  sent  an  answer  to  the  king,  in  which  that  mo- 
narch and  his  primate  are  flattered  at  a  most  unconscionable  rate» 
and  loaded  with  the  most  extravagant  praises.  He  calls  the  Jong 
his  most  dear,  most  excellent,  most  sweet  son ;  and  tells  him  that 
the  archbishop  was  such  an  admirable  prelate,  that  he  was  able 
to  bring  all  the  souls  in  his  province  from  the  very  bottom  of  hell 
into  the  port  of  heaven.* 

On  his  return  home  from  Rome  with  this  curious  letter,  the 
archbishop  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  a  place  in  Kent  called 
Clyfi*,  A.D.  803,  at  which  the  decree  of  the  pope  (or  restoring  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  all  its  ancient  rights,  was  confirmed  with 
great  solemnity,  and  everlasting  damnation  denounced  against  all 
who  should  hereafter  attempt  to  tear  the  coat  of  Christ;  that  is» 
divide  the  provinces  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But  this,  though 
a  great  point  gained,  was  not  the  only  benefit  that  accrued  to  the 
church  from  the  archbishop's  visit  to  the  pope.  A  practice  had 
become  vary  prevalent  at  that  time  in  England  of  allowing  noble- 
men to  have  the  government  of  monasteries,  and  their  ladies  of 
the  nunneries,  which  were  upon  their  estates,  thus  depriving  the 
clergy  of  the  emoluments  which  i^pertained  to  them.  Athelard 
laid  before  the  pope  this  crying  grievance,  and  obtained  fit>m 
him  a  decree  against  admitting  the  laity  to  interfere  with  these 
things  in  future,  by  means  of  which  a  great  accession,  both  of 
power  and  wealth,  accrued  to  tlie  churchy  or,  to  ^eak  more  pro-i 
perly,  to  those  hungry  vultures,  the  clergy. 

Athelard  did  not  long  survive  the  restoration  of  his  see  to  its 
ancient  splendour.  Death  removed  him  fix>m  all  his  honours  in 
the  year  807,  and  a  monk  of  Christ's  church,  Qmterbury,  whose 
name  was  Wulfred,  became  Iiis  successor.   This  prelate  convened 

*  Spelmon,  Coneil.  t.  i.  p.  923. 
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a  Goundl  of  all  the  bisbops  and  many  of  the  abbots  and  presby^ 
ten  of  his  provinee  at  CeiJe->hythe9  on  die  27th  July,  a.d.  816,  at 
which  Komlph,  king  of  Mercia,  with  the  great  men  of  his  kin^ 
dom,  were  pres^iL  Hiis  council,  in  the  preamble  to  its  canons, 
is  said  to  have  been  called  '^  in  the  name  and  by  the  authori^  of 
Jesus  Christ,*'  the  supreme  Head  of  the  church :  and  the  design 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  presidents  of  the  sacred  order, 
or  bishops,  mi^t  treat  with  the  inferior  clergy  concerning  what 
was  necessary  and  useful  for  the  churches.  The  canons  of 'this 
council  are  eleven  in  number;  and  several  of  them  throw  considera*- 
Ue  light  upon  the  existing  state  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
England,  on  which  account  we  shall  dwell  a  little  upon  it 

The  building  of  parish  churches  had,  at  this  time,  become  a 
common  occurrence,  and  the  second  canon  prescribes  the  manner 
of  consecrating  them.  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  Christ  and 
his  ^XKtles  had  said  nothing  about  these  consecrations — in  all 
their  writings  you  wiU  not  find  one  word  to  countenance  the 
notion,  that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  one  place  is  more  holy 
than  another — that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey 
is  more  sacred  than  the  meanest  garret  or  cellar  in  London ;  but 
the  clergy  found  their  interest  in  imposing  upon  the  ignorance 
and  creduli^  of  the  people,  and  hence  arose  these  consecrations* 
A  ceremony  so  sacred,  as  they  pretended,  was  to  be  performed 
only  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  to  him  it  appertained  to  bless 
the  holy  water,  and  sprinkle  it  on  all  things  with  his  own  hands, 
according  to  the  directions — not  in  the  New  Testament,  but — in 
the  book  of  rites.  He  was  then  to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  and  to 
deposit  it,  together  with  the  relics,  in  the  repository  provided  for 
them.  If  no  relics  can  be  procured,  the  consecrated  elements 
may  be  suffici^it,  because  they  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ! 
Every  bishop,  in  consecrating  a  church,  is  commanded  to  have 
the  picture  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated  painted 
on  the  wall,  or  on  a  board.  So  much  for  the  mummery  of  con-* 
secration,  which  still  keeps  its  groimd  in  the  church  of  England 
with,  perhaps,  a  few  modificadons. 

It  appears  from  the  fifth  canon  of  this  sam%  council,  that  the 
members  of  it  had  a  most  violent  antipathy  to  the  Scottish  clergy; 
for  they  decreed  that  no  Scotsman  should  be  allowed  to  baptize, 
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to  say  masSy  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper,  <ur  to  perform  any 
clerical  functions ;  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it  is  not;  known  by 
whom  these  Scotsmen  were  ordained,  or  whether  they  were  or- 
dained at  all,  since  they  came  from  a  country  where  diere  was  no 
metropolitan,  and  where  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  other 
orders. 

The  tenth  canon  of  this  council  prescribes  what  oflioes  are  to 
be  performed  at  the  death  of  a  bishop  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
namely,  the  tenth  part  of  all  his  moveable  effects,  both  without 
and  within  doors,  shall  be  given  to  the  poor ;  that  all  his  EInglish 
slaves  shall  be  set  at  liberty ;  that  at  the  sounding  of  the  signal  in 
the  several  parishes,  the  people  of  the  parish  Aail  repair  to  the 
church,  and  there  say  thirty  psalms  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased ; 
tliat  every  bishop  and  abbot  shall  cause  six  hundred  psalms  to  be 
sung,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  masses  to  be  celebrated,  and 
shall  set  at  liberty  three  slaves,  and  give  each  of  them  three  shil* 
lings;  that  all  the  servants  of  God  shall  fiut  one  day;  and  that» 
for  thirty  days  immediately  after  divine  service  in  every  chords 
seven  belts  of  paternosters  shall  be  sung  for  him.  Such  was  the 
provision  which  those  bishops  made  far  the  repose  of  their  souls 
after  death — how  &r  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Cios- 
pel  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  explain.  By  the  last  canon  of 
this  council,  priests  are  commanded  to  use  di{^ing,  and  not 
sprinkling,  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  * 

From  the  account  now  laid  before  you  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  clergy  at  this  period,  you  may  be  apt  to  conclude  that  they 
reigned  as  lords  paramount  throughout  the  realm ;  but  their  fell' 
city,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  without  alloy.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  Providence  permitted  a  terrible  scourge  to 
come  upon  them,  and  the  kings  who  truckled  to  them,  in  the  par- 
sons of  the  Danes.  Swarms  of  these  people  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  b^gan  to  invade  the  country,  and  to  inflict  upon  die 
clergy  the  most  deplorable  calamities.  The  Danes  were  not  only 
Pagans  in  respect  of  religion,  but  they  were  savages  in  manners 
or  culture;  and  finding  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  clergy 
generally  resided,  better  stored  with  booty  and  provisions  than 

*  Spelman,  Coocil.  t.  i.  p.  Sdl-— 6. 
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otber  places,  they  never  failed  to  plunder  them  when  in  their 
power.  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  put  to  the  sword,  or 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  monasteries ;  and  die  mildest  fate  they 
could  expect  whoi  they  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  was  to 
be  stAd  for  slaves.  This  gready  checked  die  rage  for  the  monastic 
life,  which  had  then  grown  to  an  enormous  pitch.  It  made  many 
of  the  monks  abandon  a  j»ofession  which  exposed  them,  defence- 
lesB»  to  so  many  dangers ;  some  of  them  becoming  soldiers,  and 
odiers  pursuing  various  ways  of  life.  The  destruction  of  the 
monasteries  and  dispersion  of  the  cleVgy  by  the  Danes  was,  upon 
die  whole,  a  signal  benefit  to  the  country ;  it  occasioned  the 
building  of  many  parish  churches,  of  which  there  were  compara- 
tively few  in  England  before  this  time ;  and  it  dispersed  those 
lazy  dnmes  among  the  people,  which  led  them  to  change  dieir 
manners  and  way  of  life ;  and  when  once  blended  with  the  people, 
diey  generally  abandoned  their  celibacy  and  embraced  a  married 
life;  indeed,  so  general  was  this,  that  before  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  the  number  of  monasteries  and  monks  was  very  greatly 
diminished,  and  there  were,  in  comparison  of  the  former  century, 
but  few  unmarried  clergymen  in  England. 

It  is  a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  Britain,  during  die 
times  of  which  we  ^e  speaking,  that  so  small  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory as  England  is,  should  have  been  parcelled  out  among  so 
many  little  petty  sovereigns  as  it  was.  There  appear  to  have 
been  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  of  them  during  several  centuries, 
all  reigning  at  once.  One  of  them,  for  instance,  reigned  over 
the  county  of  Kent;  another  had  Devonshire  and  Cornwall;  a 
third,  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  and  so  forth.  But  what 
added  to  the  evil  was,  that  among  these  rival  chie&  there  was 
litde  cordiality  or  co-operation  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  its  merciless  invaders,  who  found  it  an  easy  prey  to  their 
ravages.  During  the  times  of  Ethelwolf,  a.d.  800  to  871,  the 
son  of  Egbert,  and  of  two  of  Ethelwolf 's  sons  and  successors, 
E'^gmb  history  is  litde  more  than  an  account  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  these  Danish  invaders.  But  brighter  prospects 
now  dawned  upon  our  country.  It  was  at  a  crisis  when  the 
nationaL.^tress  and  calamity  had  reached  its  height,  that  the 
great  Rider  of  the  universe,  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes 
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decree  Justice,  and  who  usually  tempers  judgment  with  mercy, 
raised  up  a  deliverer,  in  the  person  of  King  Alfred,  whose  extra- 
ordinary character  and  achievements  for  ^e  benefit  of  our  spe- 
cies requires  a  &r  more  ample  notice  than  has  been  bestowed,  in 
these  lectures,  on  those  which  preceded  him: 

Alfred  the  Great. 

This  illustrious  man,  of  whom  Britons  are  deservedly  proud, 
was  the  third  son  of  Ethelwolf,  above  mentioned,  and  was  bom 
at  Wantage  in  Berkshire,  a.d.  849.  He  lost  his  mother  during 
his  infancy,  and  it  proved  eventually  a  blessing  in  disguise.  His 
father  is  described  as  a  man  of  an  indolent,  mild,  and  weak  mind, 
hot  at  all  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times  In  which  he 
lived,  and  as  superstitious  as  his  royal  predecessors.  In  the  year 
854,  he  lefl  his  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  and  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  taking  his  little  son  Alfred  with  him,  then  only 
five  years  of  age;  and  while  there  he  squandered  away  his  money 
in  presents  to  the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  churches.*  On  his 
return  home,  through  France,  he  visited  Paris,  and  there  married 
Judidi,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France — thus 
providing  Alfred  with  a  step-mother. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  in  the  present  day,  that  the  son  of  a  king 
should  be  alk)wed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  without  being 
taught  to  read ;  yet  such  was  the  case  with  Alfred,  and  it  was  so 
common  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  life,  as  to  pass  unno- 
ticed ;  but  an  incident  occurred  at  that  period  which  led  Alfred 
to  cultivate  his  mental  powers  and  acquire  a  literary  education. 
His  step-mother  Judith  had  not  only  learnt  to  read,  but  had  im- 
bibed a  fondness  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry ;  and  afler  taking 
Up  h^  residence  in  England,  she  became  fond  of  reciting  some 
of  their  best  poems  in  the  social  circle  of  which  young  Alfred 
formed  a  part,  and  to  his  youthful  mind  they  became  increasingly 
attractive,  impressive,  and  delightful. 

When  Alfi'ed  was  twdve  years  old,  his  step-mother  was  sitting 
one  day,  surrounded  by  her  family,  with  a  manuscript  of  Saxon 
poetry  in  her  hand,  and  having  read  it  to  them,  she  exclaimed, 

•  Chron.  Sai.  A.D.eM. 
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♦*  I  will  give  it  to  the  one  among  you  who  first  learns  to  read  it.*' 
<«  Will  you?  *'  asked  Alfred.  Judith  repeated  the  promise,  with 
a  smile  of  joy  at  the  question ;  on  which  he  seized  the  book, 
found  out  an  instructor,  and  learnt  to  read  it.  When  his  indus- 
try had  crowned  his  wishes  with  success,  he  recited  it  to  Judith. 
To  riiis  important,  though  seemingly  trivial,  incklent,  we  owe  all 
the  intellectual  cultivation  and  all  the  literary  works  of  Alfred, 
and  aU  the  benefit  which  by  these  he  imparted  to  his  countrymen. 
If  this  fimiily  conversation  had  not  occurred^  Alfred  would  pro- 
bably have  lived  and  died  as  ignorant,  as  imimportant,  and  as 
little  known  to  posterity  as  his  three  brothers.  But  the  love  of 
leammg  fired  his  soul,  roused  up  all  its  dormant  energies,  and 
enabled  him  to  surmount  every  difficulty,  which  indeed  were 
neither  few  nor  small.  But  in  learning  to  read  Saxon,  Alfred 
had  only  entered  a  dark  and  scan^  ante-room  of  knowledge : 
the  Saxon  language  at  that  day  was  not  the  repository  of  UteraF- 
tore.  His  first  acquisition,  therefore,  was  of  a  nature  rather  to 
increase  his  own  conviction  of  his  ignorance,  than  to.  suj^y  him 
with  the  treasures  which  he  coveted.  He  had  yet  to  master  the 
Imguage  of  ancient  Rome  (the  Ladn  tongue)  before  he  could 
become  acquainted  with  the  compositions  which  contained  the 
main  facts  of  history,  the  elegance  of  poetry,  and  the  disquisi- 
tions of  philosophy.  He  knew  where  these  invaluable  riches  lay, 
but  he  was  unable  to  appropriate  them  to  his  improvement.  We 
are  told  that  it  was  one  of  his  chief  lamentations,  and,  as  he  con** 
ceived,  among  his  severest  misfortunes,  and  which  he  often  men- 
tioned with  deep  sighs,  that,  when  he  had  youth  and  leisure,  and 
permission  to  learn,  he  could  not  find  teachers.  No  good  masters^ 
capable  of  initiating  him  in  the  Roman  classical  literature,  were 
at  that  time  to  be  found.  ^<  When  I  took  the  kingdom,''  says  he, 
in  one  of  his  pieces,  "  very  few  on  this  side  of  the  Humber— very 
few  beyond — not  one  that  I  recollect  south  of  the  Thames,  could 
understand  their  prayers  in  English,  or  could  translate  a  letter 
fitmi  Latin  into  English.^ 

AUred  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  871,  and  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  reign  were  far  fix>m  prosperous.     It  may  be  that  he 

•  Alfred's  Prof,  to  Gregory*s  Postoral  Care.     Wiae's  Aaser.  $1. 
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was  90  much  engrossed  by  his  studies,  diat  he  left  hfanself  no  tune 
lo  attend  to  the  political  concenis  of  his  government,  nor  was 
any  attention  paid  to  ecclesiastical  affiurs.  During  that  interval, 
the  few  remaining  monasteries,  which  had  escaped  the  former 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  were  destroyed,  and  their  wretched  in- 
habitants put  to  the  sword,  or  burnt  in  the  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  places  of  their  abode.  Though  compelled  to  make 
two  disadvantageous  treaties  with  these  ruthless  barbarians  in  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  reign,  Alfired  persevered  in  making  a 
stand  against  the  innumerable  enemies  who  issued  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe ;  of  whom  wave  after  wave  incessantly 
lashed  the  British  shore.  Their  armies  traversed  the  country 
iirom  the  Tweed  to  the  Thames,  like  an  army  of  locusts  con- 
suming the  resotures  of  the  country  wherever  they  migrated.  At 
length  the  spirit  of  the  west  Saxons,  over  whom  Alfired  reigned, 
was  worn  out.  The  Danes  broke  through  the  line  of  defence  at 
Chippenham,  in  Wilts,  overran  the  country,  drove  many  into 
exile  beyond  sea,  and  subdued  the  rest  to  their  will.  <<  All,"  says  the 
Saxon  chronicle,  **  but  Alfired  the  king."  He,  unoonquered,  took 
a  few  noble  Saxons  with  him,  established  himself  in  the  centre 
of  a  morass,  surrounded  by  bogs  and  forests,  in  a  spot  still  called 
the  Isle  of  Athelney  ( Isle  of  the  Nobles),  where  he  remained  for  a 
time  seemingly  forgotten  as  much  as  deserted. 

It  was  in  this  lamentable  conjuncture  of  his  aflairs  that  the  me- 
morable incident  occurred  to  Alfired,  of  which  most  of  us  have 
heard  or  read,  and  which  I  will  give  you  in  the  words  of  Asser, 
his  biographer,  cotemporary,  and  fi'iend : — <<  Having  left  the  few 
soldiers  whom  he  had  with  him,  and  wishing  to  be  concealed 
firom  his  enonies,  Alfi-ed  sought  a  lonely  place,  where,  observing 
the  hut  of  an  unknown  person,  he  entered  and  asked  a  shdt^. 
For  scMue  days  he  remained  as  a  guest,  and  in  poverty,  contented 
with  the  fewest  necessaries.  On  being  interrogated  by  the  herds- 
man, who  or  what  he  was,  Alfi^  replied  that  he  was  one  of  the 
king's  thaynes,  had  been  conquered  with  him  in  battle,  and,  flying 
firom  his  enemies,  had  reached  that  place.  The  herdsman  bdiev- 
ing  his  words,  and  moved  with  pity,  gave  him  an  asylum,  and 
supplied  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life."  It  is  then  added  by 
his  biographer — ^^  He  led  an  unquiet  life  there,  at  his  cowherd's. 
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It  happened  that  on  a  certaiu  day  the  rustic  wife  of  this  man  pre- 
pared to  bake  her  bread,  or  rather  cakes.  The  king,  sitting  dien 
near  the  hearth,  was  making  ready  his  bow  and  anrows,  and  other 
warlike  instruments,  when  the  iU-tempered  woman  beheld  the 
kiaves  burning  at  the  fire.  She  ran  hastily  and  removed  them, 
scolding  the  king,  and  exclaiming,  *  you  man,  you  will  not  turn 
the  bread  you  see  burning,  but  you  will  be  yerj  glad  to  eat  it 
when  done,'  little  imagining  that  she  was  addressing  the  king, 
Alfred." 

I  think  we  must  all  admit,  that  at  this  period  the  fortunes  of 
Alfred  were  under  a  total  eclipse;  such  as  bestows  a  poetical 
lustre  on  heroism,  and  puts  genius  to  the  test  by  reducing  it  to 
its  own  resources  alone.  This  was  the  hour  of  extremity  with 
the  unfortunate  m<march ;  but  a  tide  in  the  state  of  his  affairs  ere 
long  returned — the  cloud  dispersed — and  the  character  of  Alfred 
began  to  shine  forth  in  its  true  lustre.  Even  while  he  lay  con- 
cealed in  the  peasant's  hut,  he  b^gan  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit 
of  his  followers  by  striking  blows  at  small  parties  of  the  enemy, 
wbo»  ignorant  of  his  existence,  looked  at  them  as  if  they  fell  from 
an  invisible  hand.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Danish  camp  in 
the  disguise  of  a  harper,  and  to  have  remained  in  it  three  days, 
examining  its  approaches  and  dispositions ;  and  having  ascertained 
the  actual  state  of  matters  there,  he,  in  a  short  time,  burst  fix)m 
his  £istziess,  rallied  his  countrymen  around  him,  who  flocked  to 
his  standard  in  such  numbers  as  enabled  him  to  surprise  the 
enemy  and  obtain  a  glorious  victory  over  them,  a.d.  878.  This 
noUe  achievement  put  a  stop  to  the  horrid  cruelties  of  those  bar- 
barians, and  to  the  intoleraUe  sufferings  of  the  English  clergy ; 
for,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  followed  that  victory,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  Ottthrum,  the  Danish  chief,  should  evacuate  all  the 
territory  of  Wessex,  and  receive  from  Alfred,  as  a  conqueror,  a 
certain  district  allotted  him  north  of  the  Thames ;  and,  finally, 
that  himself,  and  such  of  his  followers  as  chose  to  remain  in 
Eng^iand,  should  embrace  the  CSiristian  religion,  and  such  as 
refused  to  comply  with  that  condition,  should  immediately  quit 
die  kingdom.  Accordingly,  Guthrum,  with  about  thirty  of  his 
principal  officers,  were  btiptized  in  the  presence  of  king  Alfred, 
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and  their  example  was  soon  after  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of 
their  followers. 

These  new  converts  had  lands  assigned  them  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  they  settled,  and  in  time  became  peaceable  said 
useful  subjects.  To  secure  their  attachment  to  the  religion  which 
they  had  adopted,  Alfred  made  certain  laws  for  the  r^ulation  of 
their  conduct,  to  which  they  gave  their  consent.  By  the  first  of 
these  laws,  the  Danes  were  commanded  to  abandon  Paganism, 
and  continue  in  the  faith  and -worship  of  the  one  true  God.  By 
'the  second,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on  those  who  should  apos- 
tatize fi-om  Christianity,  and  relapse  into  Paganism.  By  the  rest 
of  these  laws,  which  are  seventeen  in  number,  the  several  vices  to 
which  the  Danes  were  most  addicted,  were  prohibited;  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  and  of  other 
festivals,  were  commanded)  and  various  directions  given  to  both 
the  clergy  and  laity. 

Besides  the  constitutions  now  mentioned,  which  were  chiefly 
designed  for  the  Danes,  Alfi*ed  formed  another  body  of  laws  for 
his  own  subjects,  of  which  some  related  to  the  church.  The  in- 
troduction to  these  laws  consists  of  a  copy  of  the  Decalogue,  or 
ten  commandments,  in  which  the  second  commandment  against 
the  worshipping  of  images  is  omitted ;  but  to  make  up  the  number 
after  the  ninth,  the  following  short  one  is  added  : — <<  Make  thou 
not  Clods  of  gold  or  of  silver :" — a  sin,  which  in  those  evil  times, 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  which  then  existed, 
there  was  little  danger  of  their  committing.  But  the  omission  of 
the  second  commandment  shews,  that  images,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  church  as  ornaments,  were  now  become 
objects  of  adoration — a  change  which  might  easily  have  been 
foreseen.  Alfred  also  adopted  into  his  ecclesiastical  laws  the 
decrees  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  the  15th  chap,  of 
Acts,  against  fornication,  and  eating  things  strangled,  and  blood ; 
and  he  extols  in  high  terms  that  maxim  of  our  Lord — <*  All 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them." 

It  does  not  comport  with  the  design  of  these  Lectures  toexpatiate 
at  large  on  the  cliaracter  and  exploits  of  Alfred.     In  any  age  or 
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country  such  a  prince  would  be  a  prodigy.      Not  only  did  he  be« 
come  learned  himself,  but  he  was  the  great  patron  and  encourager 
of  learning  in  odiers.     He  brought  together  such  scholars  as  the 
age  afforded,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  them  in  promoting 
education  and  knowledge.     In  his  thirty-eighth  year,  he  learnt 
Latui  sufGcient  to  translate  Bede,  the  only  book  of  Saxon  history 
then  extant ;  he  also  translated  Orosius's  Accoimt  of  Germany,  to 
which  he  added  valuable  notes  of  his  own ;  and  Boethius's  Con* 
solations  of  Philosophy  he  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse. 
He  enforced  education,  by  refusing  to  promote  the  uneducated, 
and  lived  to  see  those  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  instructor 
enable  of  teaching  others.     Tlie  numerous  occupations,   both 
public  and  private,  to  which  this  active-minded  king  du^ected  his 
attention,  seem  sufficient  to  have  filled  up  the  longevity  of  a 
Nestor.     Yet  Alfred  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  his  lif<^  was 
literally  a  life  of  disease.     In  his  earlier  years,  he  was  severely 
afflicted  with  the  piles  (Jkus)^  but  that  malady  disappeared  as  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  though  it  was  only   to  be  replaced  by 
another,  of  the  most  excruciating  kind.     From  the  best  judgment 
J  am  able  to  form  of  it,   I  should  be  disposed  to  pronounce  it  an 
internal  cancer.     It  often  attacked  him  before  all   the  people, 
suddenly,  with  tormenting  pain,  and,  it  is  said,  never  lefl  him.    Its 
seat  was  internal  and  invisible,  but  the  agony  of  it  was  almost  in- 
cessant ;  and  such  was  the  dreadful  anguish  it  produced,  that  if  it 
intermitted  for  one  short  hoiu*  only,  tlie  dread  and  horror  of  its 
return  poisoned  the  little  interval  of  ease.     The  skill  of  his  Saxon 
physicians  was  unable  to  detect  its  natiu*e,  or  to  alleviate  its  pain. 
Alfred  had  to  endure  it  uiu-elieved*     It  is  not  among  the  least 
admirable  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that  he  with- 
stood the  fiercest  hostilities  that  ever  distressed  a  nation,  cultivated 
literature,  discharged  his  public  duties,   and  executed  all  his 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  amid  a  perpetual 
agony,  so  distressing,  that  it  would  have  disabled  a  common  man 
from  the  least  exertion. 

..  Alfred  died  in  the  year  901,  on  the  26th  day  of  October;  and 
from  that  time  to  tlie  arrival  of  William  of  Normandy,  which  was 
about  a  century-and-a-half,  fourteen  kings  reigned  in  succession ; 
but  there  are  few  events  upon  record  during  that  period  which 
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are  worth  recording.  The  tenth  century  has  been  emphatically 
designated  the  age  of  lead.  It  certainFy  was  the  most  dark  and 
dismal  period  of  that  IcHig  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  in 
which  Europe  was  involved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  impudence  of  the  cleigy, 
or  the  credulity  of  the  laity,  was  more  conspicuous  in  those  un- 
happy times ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  former  could  hardly  invent 
any  thing  too  absurd  for  the  latter  to  receive  and  practise. 

In  9d4»  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  filled  by  a  prelate  of  the 
name  of  Odo,  who  acted  the  primate  with  a  very  high  hand,  of 
which  you  may  take  the  following  as  a  fiiir  specimen.  He  issued 
a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  his  province,  (com- 
monly called  the  Constitutions  of  Odo,)  in  which  he  addresses  them 
in  this  magisterial  style : — <<  I  strictly  command  and  charge,  that 
no  man  presume  to  lay  any  tax  on  the  possessions  of  the  clergy, 
whoarethesonsof  Crod,  andthesonsofGodoughttobe  free  from 
all  taxes  in  every  kingdom.  If  any  man  dares  to  disobey  the 
discipline  of  the  church  in  this  particular,  he  is  more  wicked  and 
impudent  than  the  soldiers  who  crucified  Christ.  I  command  the 
king,  the  princes,  and  all  in  authority,  to  obey,  with  great  humi- 
lity, the  archbishops  and  bishops,  for  they  have  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c.*  This  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  style 
of  the  gentleman  at  Rome — ^the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter ; 
but  let  us  proceed. 

About  the  middle  of  this  (tenth)  century,  an  ecclesiastical  synod 
of  the  province  of  York  was  held,  in  which  tlie  fines  to  be  paid  by 
the  clergy  for  various  offences,  and  violations  of  the  canons  of  the 
church,  are  ascertained.  To  secure  the  pajrment  of  these  fines, 
every  clergyman,  at  his  admission  into  orders,  was  obliged  to  find 
twelve  bondsmen.  As  the  province  of  York,  or  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland, was  at  this  time  mostly  inhabited  by  Danes,  these 
fines  were  all  to  be  paid  in  the  Danish  oras,  or  ounces  of  silver  ; 
and  considering  the  scarcity  of  that  precious  metal,  they  are  very 
severe,  as  a  few  examples  will  shew : — 

"  If  a  priest  celebrate  mass  in  an  unhallowed  house,  let  him  pay 
twelve  oras.     If  a  priest  celebrate  mass  on  an  unhallowed  altar, 

*  Spelm.  Concil.  t.  i.  p.  416.     WUkin's  Coun.  t.  i  p.  212. 
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let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If  a  priest  consecrate  the  sacramental 
wine  in  a  wooden  chalice,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.  If  a  priest 
celebrate  mass  without  wine,  let  him  pay  twelve  oras.** 

These  fines,  and  many  others,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese ;  and  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  a  scheme  for 
bringing  the  discipline  of  the  chm-ch  to  a  perfect  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  set  a  fixed  price  on  all  crimes, 
and  was  probably  invented  by  some  artfiil  prelate  to  enrich  his 
cofifers,  and  make  the  delinquencies  of  his  clergy  the  means  of 
his  wealth.* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  England 
when  I  ought  to  give  you  some  account  of  a  person  who  cut  a 
very  conspicuous  figure  in  his  day,  both  in  church  and  state,  but 
especially  the  former — ^and  that  individual  is  none  other  than  the 
celebrated  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  —  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  Saint  Dunstan.  But  his  history  has  come 
down  to  us  so  enveloped  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  the  monkish 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  no  ea^  task  to  separate  what 
is  credible  firom  what  is  fabulous.  To  me  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  artful,  crafiy,  designing,  hypocritical  syco- 
phants diat  ever  disgraced  the  church — ^not  excepting  Mahomet 
himself:  the  very  prototype  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  indeed, 
may  have  taken  him  for  his  model.  My  limits  will  only  allow 
me  to  present  you  with  an  epitome  of  his  history,  which  might  be 
expanded  into  a  volume. 

DuKSTAN  was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  925,  near  Glas- 
tonbury, and  was  descended  fiY>m  a  respectable  family  who  resided 
there.  He  was  put  to  school,  and  his  parents  encouraged  his 
application  to  leanung,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  made 
wonderful  proficiency,  such  as  evinced  superior  abilities.  Having 
run  with  rapidity  through  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  obtained 
an  introduction  into  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Glaston- 
bury, where  he  continued  his  application  to  learning  with  com- 
mendable diligence,  so  that  he  seems  to  have  attained  all  the 
knowledge  that  was  within  his  reach.  He  mastered  such  of  the 
mathematical  sciences  as  were  then  taught ;  he  excelled  in  music, 

^  Wilkin's  Council,  t.  i.  p.  218.    Johnson's  Canons,  Vol.  I.— a.b.  9S0. 
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and  was  accomplished  in  writing,  painting,  and  engraving.  He 
acquired  also  the  manual  skill  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
even  copper  and  iron.  We  know  that  these  arts  had  not  at  that 
day  reached  any  pre-eminent  merit,  but  it  was  an  uncommon 
thing  that  one  man  should  become  expert  in  all  of  them. 

When  his  age  admitted  of  it,  his  relatives  got  him  introduced 
at  court,  and  his  musical  talents  interested  and  often  recreated  the 
king.  He  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  this  enviable  situation 
when  the  spirit  of  jealousy  was  excited,  and  accusations  were 
preferred  against  him  of  dealing  in  magical  and  demoniacal  arts. 
His  enemies  were  successful ;  the  king's  ear  was  poisoned,  and 
Dunstan  was  driven  firom  court — that  Eden  of  his  hopes,  where, 
like  another  Wolsey,  he  was  planning  to  be  naturalized.  But  his 
courtly  rivals  did  not  content  themselves  with  his  disgrace ;  they 
insulted  as  well  as  supplanted  him ;  they  pursued  and  threw  him 
into  a  miry  marsh,  from  which  he  extricated  himself,  after  their 
retreat,  and  reached  a  friend's  house  about  a  mile  distant. 

Dunstan  had  an  imcle,  of  the  name  of  JElpheage,  who  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  who  now  prevailed  upon  him  to 
become  a  monk — ^a  character  then  much  venerated.  Having 
yielded  to  his  uncle's  request,  he  made  with  his  own  hands  a  sub- 
terraneous cave,  or  cell,  adjoining  the  church  wall  of  Glastonbury. 
It  was  five  feet  long,  and  two-and-a-half  wide,  and  nearly  of 
sufficient  height  for  a  man  to  stand  upright  in  the  excavation.  Its 
only  wall  was  its  door,  which  covered  the  whole,  and  in  this  was 
a  small  aperture  to  admit  light  and  air.  One  of  the  legendary 
tales  which  has  been  used  to  exalt  his  fame,  shews,  if  it  ever 
happened,  the  arts  by  which  he  gained  it.  In  this  cave  Dunstan 
slept,  studied,  prayed,  meditated,  and  sometimes  exercised  him- 
self in  working  on  metals.  One  night  all  the  neighbourhood  was 
alarmed  by  the  most  terrific  bowlings,  which  seemed  to  issue  fit)m 
his  abode.  In  the  morning,  the  people  flocked  to  inquire  the 
cause ;  he  told  them  that  the  devil  had  intruded  his  head  into  his 
window  to  tempt  him  while  he  was  heating  his  work — that  he  had 
seized  him  by  ^e  nose  with  his  red  hot  tongs,  and  that  the  noise 
was  Satan's  roaring  at  the  pain;  and  such  was  the  credulity  of  the 
age,  that  the  simple  people  believed  him,  and  venerated  the 
recluse  for  Uiis  amazing  exploit.    It  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
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to  them  that  Dunstan  might  himself  have  made  the  clamomr  to 
extort  their  morning  wonder  at  his  fabricated  tale.  All  ages  and 
ranks,  however,  now  united  to  spread  his  fame,  and  substantial 
benefits  quickly  accrued.  A  noble  lady,  Ethelfleda,  of  royal 
descent,  who  was  passing  a  quiet  life  of  widowhood,  was  induced 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  was  charmed  by  his  conversation,  and  reli- 
giously loved  him.  She  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  visited 
her;  and,  dying  soon  afterwards,  she  made  Dunstan  heir  of  all  her 
wealth,  by  which  he  immediately  became  a  person  of  importance. 

The  prospects  of  his  youth  now  began  once  more  to  shine  on 
Dunstan.  He  was  recalled  to  court  by  king  Edmund,  A.D.  941,^ 
who  bestowed  upon  him  the  rich  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  for 
his  sake  honoured  it  with  many  peculiar  privileges.  He  enjoyed 
a  very  high  degree  of  the  favour  of  that  prince  during  his  short 
reign  of  six  years ;  but  stood  much  higher  in  the  favour  of  his 
brother  and  successor,  king  Edred,  to  whom  he  was  confessor,' 
chief  confidant,  and  prime  minister.  He  employed  all  his 
influence  during  this  period  of  coiurt  favour  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  which  he  was  a  most  active  and  zealous  patron. 
Having  the  treasiures  of  those  two  princes  at  his  command,  he 
lavished  them  away  in  building  and  endowing  monasteries  for 
those  monks ;  and,  not  contented  with  this,  he  persuaded  Eklred,' 
who  was  a  bigoted  valetudinarian,  to  bestow  such  immense 
treasures  on  the  churches  and  monasteries  by  his  last  will,  that 
the  crown  was  stripped  of  its  most  vahiable  possessions,  and  left  in 
a  state  of  indigence. 

Edred  died  in  the  year  955,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin,  his 
nephew,  to  whom,  and  to  his  amiable  queen,  Elgiva,  Dunstan's 
conduct  was  so  rude  and  insolent,  that  he  deprived  him  of  all  his 
preferments,  and  drove  him  into  exile.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  order  of  monks  of  whom  he  was  the  great  patron  or  prince,* 
but  their  sufferings  were  not  of  long  continuance.  Edwin,  after 
a  reign  of  only  two  years,  was  deposed  in  a  rebellion  raised  against 
him  by  his  younger  brother,  Edgar,  who  usurped  all  his  dominions' 
to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  recalled  Dunstan,  and  gave  him  the 
bishoprick  of  Worcester,  a.o.  957 ;  and  from  that  time  he  became 
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the  cliief  confidant  and  prime  minister  of  king  Edgar,  who  now 
reigned  sole  monarch  in  England. 

In  960,  through  the  favour  of  king  Edgar,  Dunstan  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  possessed  of  die  primacy ;  and, 
assured  of  the  royal  support  and  assistance,  he  prepared  to  execute 
the  grand  design  which  he  had  long  meditated — of  compelling  the 
secular  canons  to  put  away  their  wives,  and  become  monks;  or  of 
driving  diem  out,  and  introducing  Benedictine  monks  in  their 
room.  Widi  this  view  he  procured  the  promodon  of  his  intimate 
friend,  Oswald,  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  of  Ethelwald  to  that 
of  Winchester ;  two  prelates  who  were  themselves  monks,  and 
animated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their 
order. 

This  trio  of  bishops,  the  three  great  champions  of  the  monks, 
and  enemies  of  the  married  clergy,  now  proceeded  by  every  pos* 
sible  method  of  fraud  or  force  to  drive  the  married  clergy  out  of 
all  the  monasteries,  or  compel  them  to  put  away  their  wives  and 
children*  Rather  than  consent  to  the  latter,  by  fiu*  the  greatest 
number  chose  to  become  b^gars  and  vagabonds,  for  which  the 
monkish  historians  give  them  the  most  opprobrious  names.  To 
countenance  these  cruel,  tyrannical  proceedings,  Dunstan  and 
his  associates  held  up  the  married  clergy  as  monsters  of  wicked- 
ness for  cohabiting  with  dieir  wives,  magnified  celibacy  as  the 
only  state  becoming  die  sancti^  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
propagated  a  thousand  lies  of  mirades  and  visions  to  its  honour* 
With  these,  however,  I  shall  not  trouble  you — ^they  are  too  ridi- 
culous to  obtain  notice  in  the  present  day.  It  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  for  me  to  remind  you  how  in  all  these  things  the 
Scriptures  were  fiilfilled  which  had  thus  foretold  and  described 
the  antichristian  apostacy.  **  In  die  latter  days,  some  Aall  depart 
fixMU  the  fidth,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines  of 
devils,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ,  having  dieir  conscience  seared 
with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to  marry. ^  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3.  Were  it 
necessary  and  compatible  with  my  limits,  I  could  lay  before  yott 
such  a  recital  of  the  hypocritical  lying,  and  monstrous  atroddes,  to 
which  Dunstan  and  his  associates  had  recourse  at  this  time,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  a  practice  in  violation 
of  the  dictates  of  nature  and  express  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
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ins|Hratioii9  which  declares  <<  marriage  to  be  honourable  in  a/2»'' 
Heb.  xiii.  4,  as  would  satisfy  you  that  these  saints  of  the  catholic 
church  were  litde  better  than  incarnate  devils  1  But,  by  pious 
frauds,  and  external  violence,  these  three  clerical  tjrrants,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  filled  no  fewer  than  for^-eight  monasteries 
with  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.* 

In  the  year  959,  Edgar  succeeded  to  die  throne  of  all  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dominions.  He  was  a  profligate  prince,  and  stuck 
at  nothing  to  gratify  his  own  passions.  He  did  not  leave  his  Be* 
nedictine  firiends,  the  three  bishops,  to  attack  the  existing,  clergy 
by  thdr  own  influence  and  means  of  aggression;  he  degraded 
majesty  so  fiu*  as  to  become  himself  the  persecuting  tool  of 
Dunstan.  He  gave  a  formal  commission,  a.d.  969,  to  the  three 
prelates  to  expel  the  married  canons  out  of  all  oithedrals  and 
larger  monasteries,  promising  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  it 
wid^  all  his  power.  On  this  occasion  he  made  a  flaming  speech, 
in  which  he  painted  the  manners  of  the  married  clergy  in  the  most 
odious  colours,  calling  upon  them  to  exert  all  their  power,  in 
oonjuncticHi  with  him,  to  exterminate  those  abominable  wretches 
Y9bo  kept  wives.  In  die  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed diem : — <<  I  know,  O  holy  father  Dunstan  !  that  you 
have  not  encouraged  those  criminal  practices  of  die  clergy.  You 
have  reasoned,  entreated,  threatened.  From  words  it  is  now  time 
to  ccmie  to  blows.  All  the  power  of  the  crown  is  at  your  command. 
Your  brethren,  the  venerable  Ethelwald,  and  the  most  reverend 
Oswald,  will  assist  you.  To  you  three  I  commit  the  execution  of 
diis  important  work.  Strike  boldly ;  drive  those  irregular  livers 
out  of  the  church  of  Qirist,  and  introduce  others  who  will  live  ac- 
cording to  rule«"f 

This  furious  champion  for  chasti^  had,  some  time  before  the 
delivery  of  this  harangue,  ravished  a  nun,  a  young  lady  of  noble 
birth,  and  great  beauty,  at  which  his  holy  fiither  confessor  was  so 
much  offended,  that  he  enjoined  him,  by  way  of  penance,  not  to 
wear  his  crown  for  seven  years ;  to  build  a  nunnery ;  and  to  per- 
secute the  married  clergy  with  all  his  might — a  strange  way  of 

•  Anglk  Stera,  t.  ii.  p.  201. 
t  Hovcden.  Anna],  adann.  960.     Spelm.  ConoU.  t*  !•  p.  478- 
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making  atonement  for  his  own  libertinism,  by  depriving  others  of 
their  natural  rights  and  liberties. 

King  Edgar  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  his  three 
favourite  prelates.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  ai!airs  of  the 
chm^ch,  and  convened  several  councils  for  the  regulation  of  them* 
In  one  of  these  councils,  those  sixty-seven  canons,  commonly 
called  ^^  the  Canons  of  King  Edgar,"  were  enacted,  and  some  of 
them  are  curious  enough.  By  the  eleventh  of  these  canons,  every 
priest  is  commanded  to  learn  and  practi^  some  mechanic  trade, 
and  to  teach  it  to  all  his  apprentices  for  the  priesthood.  By  the 
sixteenth,  the  clergy  are  commanded  to  be  at  great  pains  to  bring 
off  their  people  from  the  worship  of  trees,  stones,  and  fountains, 
and  many  other  heathenish  rites  !  One  cannot  but  think  it  strange 
that  in  the  tienth  century  there  should  have  been  any  occasion  for 
such  an  enactment  as  this — ^but  such  was  the  case.  The  fifb^- 
fourth  recommends  it  to  the  clergy  to  be  very  frequent  and  earnest 
in  exhorting  the  people — to  what,  you  will  say?  To  pay  all  their 
dues  to  the  church  Jumestly^  and  at  the  proper  time, — their  plough 
alms  fifteen  nights  after  Easter ;  their  tithes  of  young  animals,  at 
Pentecost ;  their  tithes  of  com,  at  All  Saints ;  their  peter-pence,  at 
Lammas ;  and  their  church  scot,  at  Christmas.  To  these  canons 
is  subjoined  a  Penitential,  composed,  it  is  thought,  by  St.  Dunstan, 
requiring  penitents  to  be  very  particular  in  confessing  all  the  sins 
wliich  they  have  committed  by  their  bodies,  their  skin,  their  flesh, 
their  bones,  their  sinews,  their  reins,  their  gristles,  their  tongues, 
their  lips,  their  palates,  their  teeth,  their  hair,  their  marrow — by 
every  thing  sc^t  or  hard,  wet  or  dry.  Confessors  are  then  directed 
what  kind  of  penances  to  prescribe  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  The 
most  satisfactory  penances  for  laymen  are  said  to  be  the  following: 
To  desist  from  carrying  arms ;  to  go  upon  long  pilgrimages ;  nev^ 
to  stay  two  nights  in  the  same  place ;  never  to  cut  their  hair  or 
pair  their  nails,  or  go  into  a  warm  bath,  or  a  soft  bed ;  not  to  eat 
flesh,  or  drink  strong  liquors ;  and,  if  they  were  rich,  to  build  and 
epdow  churches. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  you  will  be  enabled  to.form  a 
judgment  of  the  state  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta* 
blished,  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Dunstan  and  his  associates, 
during  the  tenth  century.    But  they  wei:e  all  three  removed,  by 
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death,  before  the  century  ended.  Ethelwald,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  first  of  this  famous  triumvirate,  quitted  the  stage  of 
life  in  the  year  984 ;  St  Dunstan,  in  988,  which  was  four  years 
afterwards ;  and  St.  Oswald,  liis  great  firiend  and  associate,  died 
in  998.  Of  their  characters,  you  will  form  your  own  estimate,  if 
yon  judge  at  all ;  and  let  it  be  by  our  Lord's  rule — "By  their  fiiiits 
ye  shall  know  them.'*  St.  Dunstan  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age,  having  held  the  bishopric  of  London,  together  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  about  seven-and-twenty  years.  As 
this  prelate  was  mainly  instrumental  in  restoring  and  promoting 
the  monastic  institutions,  the  grateful  monks,  who  were  almost 
the  only  historians  of  those  dark  ages,  have  loaded  him  with  the 
most  extravagant  praises,  and  represented  him  as  the  greatest 
miracle-monger  and  highest  favourite  of  Heaven,  that  ever  lived. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  many  conflicts  witli  the  devil,  in  which  we 
are  told  he  often  belabom*ed  that  enemy  of  mankind  most  severely, 
the  following  short  story,  which  is  related  with  great  exultation  by 
his  biographer,  Osbeme,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  astonishing 
impiety  and  impudence  of  those  monks,  and  of  the  no  less  asto- 
nidiing  blindness  and  creduli^  of  those  unhappy  times.  "  The 
most  admirable,  the  most  inestimable  father  Dunstan,"  (says  his 
bic^rapher,)  "whose  perfections  exceeded  all  human  imagination, 
was  admitted  to  behold  the  mother  of  God,  and  his  own  mother,  in 
eternal  glory ;  for  before  his  death,  he  was  carried  up  into  heaven, 
to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  his  own  mother  with  the  Eternal 
King,  which  were  celebrated  by  the  angels,  with  the  most  sweet 
and  joyous  songs.  When  the  angels  reproached  him  for  his 
silence  on  this  great  occasion,  so  honourable  to  his  mother,  he 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  being  unacquainted  with  those 
sweet  and  heavenly  strains ;  but  being  a  little  instructed  by  the 
angels,  he  broke  out  into  this  melodious  song — *  O  King  and 
Ruler  of  nations,  &c.' " 

Dunstan  promulgated  this  impious  story  by  summoning  a  monk 
to  attend  him  on  his  pretended  waking;  and  the  latter  committed 
the  song  to  writing  from  Dimstan's  dictation.  All  the  monks 
subject  to  him  were  commanded  in  the  morning  to  learn  and  sing 
it,  while  Dunstan  shouted  his  protestations  of  the  truth  of  the 
vision.  To  the  credulous,  the  archbishop's  assertion  was  sufficient 
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evidence  of  its  truth ;  the  more  investigating  were  sflenced  by 
attempts  to  turn  it  into  ali^ory.  Thus,  the  mother  so  married 
was  Dunstan's  church  in  its  newly  reformed  state.  But  whether 
it  was  believed  literally,  or  interpreted  all^orically,  Dunstan 
derived  fix)m  it  the  benefit  he  wished.  It  would  seem  that  many 
thought  him  mad ;  but  there  was  method  in  his  madnes ;  it  was 
systematical,  persevering,  and  popular,  and  the  multitude  gene- 
rally resolved  it  into  prophetic  intuition.* 

In  taking  leave  of  this  far-famed  luminary  of  the  church  of 
England,  I  may  just  add,  that  the  character  of  Dunstan  has  re- 
ceived a  very  favourable  review  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lingard,  a 
catholic  clergyman,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
lately  publi^ed,  who  complains  of  the  protestant  writers  for  im- 
puting the  imaginary  miracles  of  Dunstan  to  his  personal  hypo- 
crisy, overlooking  their  real  origin  in  popular  misocmception :  and 
this  error  he  resolves  into  **  an  affectation  of  philosophical  acu- 
men !"  To  this  I  may  add  the  following  remarks  from  the  aide 
pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  a  still  more  recent  writer,  who,  in 
his  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  51,  thus  speaks  of  this  catholic 
saint : — <*  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity ;  but  the  ex- 
tension of  his  power,  and  that  of  his  order,  doubtless  mingled 
itself  with  zeal  for  the  service  of  God  and  man ;  and  the  secret 
enjoyment  of  pride  and  ambition  soothed  the  irritation  which  the 
renunciation  of  pleasures  more  openly  immoral  is  apt  to  beget  in 
passionate  natures.  To  be  very  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means 
is  a  very  rare  virtue  in  such  enterprizes,  in  such  times,  and  in  such 
men.  It  is  unjust  to  make  him  answerable  for  the  miracles  which 
the  credulity  of  his  admirers  has  ascribed  to  him." 

«  Godwin  de  PnnuL  Angl.  p.  75.  Spelm.  Coodl.  t.  L  p.  443<-479.  Turner^ 
Anglo-SaxoDfl,  Vol.  ii.  b.  vl  ch.  0. 
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Introductory  observations-^TTie  English  hierarchy  wholly  Anti- 
christian — Appearance  of  Antichrist  expected — Amusing  de- 
scription of  that  evil  persoruxge — Conduct  of  William  the  Con^ 
querar  towards  the  English  prelates  —  Dispute  respecting  tlie 
Primacy  —  hanfranc  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
primate — Gregory  VIL  pope — Death  of  the  King  and  Arch" 
bishop — William  Rufvs  and  Anselm — Breach  between  the  King 
and  Primate — Deceitful  conduct  of  Pope  Urban — Anselm  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome — Henry  L  succeeds  to  the  throne,  and  reads 
Anselm — Insolent  Letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  King — A  papal  legate 
sent  to  Englandj  and  his  scandalous  conduct — Councils  held  to 
enforce  the  celibacy  of  tlie  clergy — Schism  in  the  papacy — Impe-^ 
rious  conduct  of  Pope  Innocent  IL — Civil  war  in  England,  and 
death  of  King  Stephen — Conduct  of  the  clergy  towards  a  company 
ofWaMenses-^A.D.  1066—1160. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  subject  before  me,  I  take  leave  to 
detain  you  a  moment,  while  I  anticipate  and  endeavour  to  obviate 
an  objection  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  to  some  of  you : 
that  in  the  two  last  Lectures  there  was,  mingled  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical department,  somewhat  too  much  of  the  civil  or  political 
history  of  the  times  to  which  tliey  relate.  Now  my  answer  to 
this  you  shall  have  in  few  words,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  found 


If  you  look  into  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  particularly  chapters 
xvii.  and  xviii.,  you  will  find  the  inspired  writer  speaking  of  a  power 
which  he  designates,  "Babylon  the  Great,  the  modier  of  harlots, 
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and  abominations  of  the  earth."  This  harlot,  or  unchaste  woman, 
is  described  as  committing  fornication  with  the  kings  of  tlie  earth, 
and  the  latter  are  represented  as  drinking  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  her  fornication ;  ch.  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  3.  The  prophet  Jeremiah, 
foretelling  this  same  state  of  things,  says,  ^'  the  nations  have  drunken 
of  her  wine,  therefore  the  nations  are  mad,"  ch.  li.  7.  Some- 
times this  same  power  is  spoken  of  under  the  similitude  of  a  beast, 
having  ten  horns  growing  out  of  its  head;  and  these  ten  horns  are 
explained  to  be  ^e^t  kings^  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  ^*one  mind, 
and  to  give  their  power  and  strength  to  the  beast,"  ch.  xvii.  12, 13. 
And  God  is  said  to  have  ^^put  it  into  the  hearts  of  these  ten  kings, 
to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree  and  give  their  kingdom,  or  power, 
unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  be  fulfilled,"  ver.  17.  Now 
I  have  repeatedly  assigned  my  reasons  for  classing  our  own  country 
among  these  ten  kings,  or  kingdoms ;  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  go  a  little  into  its  civil  or  political  history,  in  order  to  shew 
how  the  kings  gave  their  power  to  the  beast,  or  Romish  hierarchy, 
and  how  the  latter  intoxicated  them  with  the  wine  of  her  fornica- 
tion.    This  is  my  apology ;  and  I  now  proceed. 

In  the  two  preceding  Lectures,  I  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you 
an  outline  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  established 
by  law,  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  by  the 
preaching  of  Augustin  and  other  Romish  emissaries,  towards  the 
end  of  th6  sixth  century,  until  the  period  of  the  Norman  Ck)nquest, 
which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh;  when  the 
Danes,  who  had  long  before  been  making  occasional  incursions 
into  the  country,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  permanent  footing,  and 
subdued  the  Saxons.  By  this  time,  the  state  of  religion  in 
England  appears  to  have  been  little  less  corrupt  than  it  was  in 
Rome  itself.  "  Evil  men  and  seducers  waxed  worse  and  worse ; 
deceiving  and  being  deceived."  The  numerous  kings  that  had 
arisen  in  succession,  during  this  interval  of  500  years,  had,  with 
one  consent,  "  given  their  power  and  strength  to  the  beast,"  con- 
formable to  ancient  prophecy.  Rev.  xvii.  13.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  made  great  encroachments,  both  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  English  clergy :  on  the  former 
by  depriving  the  king  of  the  right  of  granting  investiture  to  his 
prelates,  and  diminishing  his  influence  in  their  election ;  on  the 
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privileges  of  the  church  and  clergy,  by  establishing  the  l^andne 
authority^  or  subjectmg  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country  to 
tlie  inspection,  revision,  and  jurisdiction  of  legates  despatched  from 
Rome ;  by  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  by 
drawing  all  ecclesiastical  causes  of  importance  to  Rome,  by  means 
of  appeal. 

On  reviewing  the  ground  over  which  we  have  travelled,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  form  of  the  hierarchy  established  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  episcopal.  An  archbishop,  and  bishops 
subordinate  to  him,  and  receiving  the  confirmation  of  their  dignity, 
or  their  spiritual  investiture,  from  the  pope,  were  the  rulers  of 
the  church ;  yet  subject,  both  as  to  their  own  national,  as  well  as 
to  general  councils,  to  the  king.  Under  this  episcopal  aristocracy, 
deans,  archdeacons,  canons,  prebends,  and  the  parochial  clergy, 
enjoyed  various  powers  and  privil^es.  The  monks  and  nuns  were 
governed  by  their  own  abbots,  abbesses,  and  priors, — ^assisted,  and, 
in  some  respects,  controlled,  by  conventual  chapters;  subject,  yet 
not  always  submitting,  to  the  pope,  and  claiming  an  independence 
of  the  episcopal  clergy.  There  were  no  friars,  or  mendicant  orders, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  they  encouraged  hermits  and  pil- 
grims, and  severe  penances,  and  loved  relics,  and  venerated  saints, 
to  whose  number  they  largely  contributed. 

I  have,  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  so  often  cautioned  you 
against  confounding  this  state  of  matters  with  pure  and  primitive 
Christianity,  or  suppossing  that  the  New  Testament  gives  the 
least  countenance  to  them,  that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  an 
insult  on  your  imderstandings,  to  think  any  repetition  of  this  cau- 
tion necessary.  No,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  it 
then  existed,  appertained  to  a  system  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  his  holy  apostles ;  but  which  system  is  often 
aUuded  to  in  their  writings,  under  the  designation  of  Antichrist, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  whom  Christ  was  to  consiune 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming ;  and  which  he  is  doing,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in 
the  present  day. 

And  now,  that  I  have  mentioned  Antichrist  to  you,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  impertinent,  before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of 
tlie  church  of  England,  to  pause  and  inquire  what  kind  of  notions 
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were  eiteitained  (rf*  this  same  Antidirist  in  those  days,  especially 
as  the  subject  is  not  a  little  curious.  This  evil  personage  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  contemplaticxi  among  the  Anglo-Saaccms,  who 
e3q>ected  his  s^ipearance  about  the  tenA  or  devendi  century.  One 
of  their  sermons,  still  extant,  begins  dius :  *< Beloved  men!  diere  is 
great  need  that  we  should  be  aware  of  the  fearful  time  that  is  now 
fl|>proaching.  Now,  very  soon,  will  be  die  times  of  Antichrist; 
therefore  we  oug^t  to  expect  him,  and  carefully  think  upon 
him.**  A  long  detail  then  follows  on  diis  subject;  but  the  most 
curious  account  that  we  have  of  him,  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Alcuin,  according  to  whom,  ^  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  most 
flagitious  robber  and  harlot,  with  the  aid  of  the  devil,  at  Babylon. 
He  will  pervade  Balestine,  convert  kings,  princes,  and  people ;  and 
send  his  missionaries  all  over  the  world.  £fe  will  work  many 
miracles;  king  fire  firom  heaven,  make  trees  vegetate  in  a  mo- 
ment, calm  and  agitate  die  sea  at  his  will,  transform  various  objects, 
change  the  coune  of  riven,  command  the  winds,  and  apparently 
raise  the  dead.  He  will  bitterly  persecute  Christianity.  He  will 
discover  hidden  treasures,  and  lavi^  them  among  his  followers. 
A  dreadful  period  of  tribulation  will  follow.  He  will  not  come 
till  the  Rcmian  empire  has  entirely  ceased ;  and  that  cannot  be 
while  the  kings  of  the  French  continue.  One  of  the  French  kings 
is,  at  last,  to  obtain  the  whole  RcHnan  empire,  and  will  be  the 
greatest  and  the  last  of  all  kings.  He  is  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
lay  down  his  crown  and  sceptre  <m  Mount  Olivet  Then  Anti- 
christ is  to  i^ypear,  and  Gog  and  Magog  to  emerge.  Against 
them,  this  French  king  of  the  Romans  is  to  march ;  to  conquer  all 
nations,  destroy  all  idols,  and  restore  Christianity.  The  Jews  are 
then  to  be  restored,  &c.* 

Such  is  the  amusing  picture  of  Andchrist  which  was  drawn 
by  the  lively  &ncy  of  our  learned  countryman,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  but  bom  what  source  he  drew  his  information,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  explain.  EUric,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  thought 
tlie  reign  of  Antichrist  was  then  approaching,  and  with  it  the 
end  of  the  workl ;  for  he  thus  addressed  his  cotemporaries : — 

•  Alcuini  Opera,  1211—1215. 
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^  Dear  mea !  ih&e  is  great  need  that  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  fearM  time  that  is  to  come.  Now  will  be,  very  toon,  the 
times  of  Antichrist :  by  this  we  may  understand^  that  this  world 
is  passing  away,  and  very  near  its  end." 

Alas,  for  them  !  they  little  thou^t  how  intimately  they  them- 
selves were  identified  with  that  terrific  monster,  Antichrist,  whose 
appearing  they  considered  to  be  then  still  prospective.  But  so  it 
has  always  been  with  his  in&tuated  supporters :  the  adversary  of 
souls  has  contrived  to  blind  their  eyes,  and  hide  him  £rom  their 
view,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  actually  engaged  in  his 
service.  It  is  time,  however,  that  I  return  firom  this  digression, 
to  resume  the  narrative  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  English  hierarchy, 
fiom  the  time  of  the  landing  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
in  the  year  1066. 

"  At  this  period  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  become  changed  into 
a  submissive  and  unwarlike  people,  by  the  united  influence  of 
ftoperty  and  luxury,  of  a  great  and  landed  aristocracy,  and  a 
richly  endowed  hierarchy.  But  their  condition  was  rather  de- 
generacy than  civilization*  Their  sovereigns  were  men  of  feeble 
minds ;  their  nobles  factious  and  effeminate ;  the  clergy  corrupt 
imd  ignorant;  the  people  servile  and  depressed.  Their  slothful 
and  illiterate  clergy  imbibed  and  augmented  the  general  degra^- 
dation ;  and  the  finest  island  of  Europe  was  becoming  the  resi- 
dence of  a  debased,  divided,  and  ignorant  people. 

«  England  was  slumbering  in  this  declining  state,  when  the 
Norman  conquest,  like  a  moral  earthquake,  suddenly  shook  its 
policy  and  population  to  their  centre ;  broke  up  and  hurled  into 
ruin  all  its  ancient  aristocracy ;  destroyed  the  native  proprietors 
of  its  soil;  aimihilated  its  corrupt  habits;  thinned  its  enervated 
population ;  kindled  a  vigorous  spirit  of  life  and  actbn  in  all  the 
classes  of  its  society;  and  raised  from  the  mighty  ruins  with 
^ch  it  overspread  the  country,  that  new  and  great  character 
of  government,  clergy,  nobility,  and  people,  which  the  British 
history  has  never  ceased  to  display.*" 

William  the  Conqueror  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  when  he  began  to  deprive  the  English  clergy 

^  Sbmnm  Turner's  Middle  Ages.     See  Vot  I.  pp.  7^  74. 
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of  their  dignities,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  his  countrymen, 
or  on  others  on  whose  attachment  be  could  depend.     The  better 
to  fiu!ilitate  his  plans,  he  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  send  l^^ates 
into  England,  for  regulating  the  afikirs  of  the  church,  which 
he  pretended  were  in  great  disorder.      Two  cardinal-priests, 
John  and  Peter,  were  accordingly  despatched  from  Rome  on 
that  fecial  mission;  and  on  thdr  arrival,  they  held  a  great 
councQ  of  the  English  clergy,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at 
Winchester,  in  the  year  1070 ;  in  which  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the*  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  several  English  abbots 
were  deposed,  on  various  pretences.     In  another  council,  con- 
vened at  Windsor  immediatelyafterwards,  the  Bishopof  Chichester, 
and  some  more  English  abbots  were  deposed.   These  proceedings 
so  alarmed  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Durham,  that  they  left 
their  sees,  and  retired  into  Scotland.   The  vacancies  thus  created, 
with  others  occasioned  by  deaths,  were  instandy  filled  with  the 
king's  foreign  fevourites  and  countiymen.     Lanfranc,  abbot  of 
Caen,  and  Thomas,  canon  of  Bayeux,  were  made  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  while  the  sees  of  Winchester,  Durham, 
Norwioh,  Chichester,   Lichfield,  Salisbury,  and  Linocdn,  were 
now  all  filled  with  Normans.    These  fortunate  forrigners,  how- 
ever, exalted  as  they  were  by  the  fidl,  and  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  the  unhappy  En^irii,  did  not  long  continue  in  a  state  of  bar* 
mony  among  themsdves.    A  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between 
the  two  archbishops  respecting  the  primacy,  which,  after  many 
cabals  and  squabbles,  was  referred  for  decision  to  the  pope» 
Hie  latter,  unwilling  to  ofiiend  either  party,  or  disoblige  the 
King  of  England,  declined  to  judge  in  the  matter,  and  de^ 
clared,  that  it  ought  to  be  decided  by  an  English  synod.     Ac^ 
oordingly,  two  great  councils  were  hdd,  in  which  the  important 
question  of  the  primacy  was  debated  with  great  warmth,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  all  the  court,  and  at  lengdi 
determined  in  fiivour  of  Canterbury,  to  the  extreme  mordficar* 
tion  of  the   clerical  pride  of  one  prelate,  and   exultation  of 
the  other.*    One  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that,  had  either 
of  these  {H-elates  entered   into  the   doctrines  of  Him  whom 

•  Lanfran.  Oper.  p.  aOl.     Wilkio,  Coooil.  L  p.  597.     W.  Midma.  p.  317. 
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diey  professedly  s&rveiy  this  contest  liad  never  disgraced  the 
ebarch. 

Pbpe  Alexander  XL  died  on  the  20th  of  Afml,  1073,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  fionouS'  Hildebrandy  archdeacon  c^  Rome,  who 
assmned  die  name  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  became  the  most  tur-^ 
bulent  and  aspiring  pontiff  that  had  ever  filled  the  chair  of  St.. 
Peter.  So  bemndless  was.  the  ambition  of  this  haughty  priest, 
that  he  ckymed  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  whole  world,  and 
attanpted  to  bring  all  empercM^  kings,  and  princes,  mider  sub- 
jection to  his  authority.  In  preseeution  of  these  insolent  pre«^ 
tensions,  he  de^>etched  his  l^ate,  Hubert,  into  England^  to  assert 
his  title  to  that  kingdom,  and  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from 
King  Wimam,  together  with  the  inunediate  payment  of  all  the 
arrears  of  Peter-pence,  which  he  affected  to  call  a  tribute.  But 
though  William  owed  many  obligations  to  the  see  of  Rome,  for 
tfie  countenance  it  had  afforded  him  in  his  attempt  on  Eng-* 
knd,  and  though  he  professed  great  veneration  for  tbe  bishc^s, 
he  rejected  the  demand  now  made  of  homage,  and  that  with  be- 
coming indignation,  and  only  consented  to  send  Peter-pence  as 
a  volnntary  gift,  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors.*  Still  further  to 
mortify  the  pride  and  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  he 
would  not  permit  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  thougb  the  hitter  was  repeatedly  enjoined  by  lettov 
from  Rome  to  come  thither.  These  affironts  wrought  up  the  rage 
ef  Gregory  to  so  h^h  a  pitch,  that,  in  a  letter  to  his  legaite, 
Hnbert,  a.]>.  1078^  he  gave  Williaan  the  most  c^robrious  names, 
and  threatened  to  make  him  feel  the  resentment  of  St  Pet^. 
But  either  the  latter  was  not  so  vindictive  as  his  successor, 
Gregory,  or  King  Wiffiam  was  out  of  the  reach  of  Us  resent^ 
ment ;  for  the  threatened  consequences  never  ensued.f 

William  the  Conqueror  exercised  his  supremacy  over  the 
dmrch  of  Enghmd  widi  a  high  hand,  and  introduced  some  im* 
portant  changes  into  both  the  state  of  its  revenues,  and  of  its 
general  polity.  Finding  the  Englidi  dergy  and  monasteries 
poBseased  of  &r  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  riches  of  tha 
kingdom,  he  stripped  diem  of  many  of  their  estates,  and  sub* 

*  flpdmam  Conca.  1.  ii.  p.  18.    Du  Pm,  Eoekft  Hist  cent,  sue  & 
t  Greg.  Epitt  1.  tz.  ap.  20.     ConcU.  1.  x,  eal  291. 
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jected  those  they  still  retained  to  military  services  and  pecuniary 
mulcts.  And  so  strict  an  eye  did  he  keep  over  the  clergy,  in  lh& 
exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  that  he 
would  not  allow  any  of  them  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  without 
his  leave — to  acknowledge  any  pope,  without  his  direction — ^to 
publish  any  letters  from  Rome,  till  he  had  inspected  and  approved 
them — to  hold  any  councils,  or  to  make  any  canons,  without  his 
consent — or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on 
any  of  liis  nobles,  without  his  permission.*  But  the  most  con- 
siderable change  which  William  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
when  he  separated  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  courts,  which 
till  that  time  had  been  united :  a  change  that  was  attended  with 
very  important  consequences  both  to  church  and  state. 

Lanfranc,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died.  May  28th, 
A.D.  1089,  having  survived  his  great  friend  and  patron,  William 
the  Conqueror,  about  twenty  months.  After  their  decease,  William 
IL,  sumamed  Rufiis,  the  new  king,'was  in  no  haste  to  fill  the  see  of 
Canterbury  with  a  successor,  but  kept  all  the  possessions  of  the 
archbishopric  in  his  own  hands  nearly  five  years.  During  this 
interval  the  bishops  and  clergy  tried  various  methods  to  prevail 
upon  the  king  to  appoint  a  primate,  but  in  vain.  At  one  time, 
when  they  preseiited  a  petition,  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to 
issue  a  form  of  prayer,  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches  of.  Ejig- 
land — ^that  God  would  move  the  heart  of  the  king  to  chuse  an 
archbishop,  he  returned  this  careless  answer : — <*  You  may  pray 
as  you  please;  I  will  do  as  I  please."  At  length,  however, 
being  dangerously  ill,  and  apprehensive  he  should  die,  he  nomi- 
nikted  Anselm,  abbot  of  Beck,  in  Normandy,  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  Anselm,  at  first,  discovered  great  reluctance  to 
accept  of  this  high  dignity,  dreading  the  violent  temper  of  the 
king,  to  which  he  was  no  stranger.  «« The  plough  of  die  church 
of  England,'^  said  he,  <<  should  be  drawn  by  two  oxen  of  equal 
strength — ^the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  if 
you  yoke  me,  who  am  a  weak  old  sheep,  with  this  king,  who  is  a 
mad  young  buU,  the  plough  will  not  go  straight*!  **    But  as 

*  Eadmer,  Hist.  p.  6.    8«1deni  SpioUeg.  p.  164.    M.  P«it,p.  4. 
t  William  of  Mftlini.  p.  124,  eoL  1. 
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men's  refiisals  of  places  of  power  and  emolument  are  seldom  very 
obstinate,  the  scruples  of  Anselm  at  last  gave  way,  and  he  con- 
sented to  mount  the  archiepisoopal  throne,  December  4th,  1099, 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  following,  received-  investiture  by 
the  pastoral  staff  and  ring. 

The  anticipations  of  Anselm,  relating  to  quarrels  with  the 
long,  were  not  ill-founded ;  but  that  was  as  much  owing  to  his 
own  obstinacy  and  presumptuous  bigotry,  as  to  the  king's  temper. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  contest  between  two  rival  popes,  Urban 
and  Cl^nent ;  but  Ejigland  hitherto  had  not  acknowledged  either 
of  them.  Previous  to  his  exaltation  to  the  primacy,  Anselm  had 
submitted  to  Urban,  and  now  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to 
go  to  Rome,  and  receive  his  pall  from  the  pontiff.  The  king 
was  enraged  beyond  measure  at  this  petition,  which  he  declared, 
was  directly  contrary  to  that  obedience  which  the  archbishop  had 
sworn  in  his  oath  of  fealty,  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  England: 
After  much  angry  altercation,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  a  great 
council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  which  met  at  Rockingham, 
March  11th,  1095.  To  this  council,  on  the  first  day  of  their 
assembling,  Anselm  made  a  long  harangue;  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  told  them,  *^  that  he  would  much  rather  have 
been  burnt  alive  than  have  been  made  an  archbishop  f*  and  con- 
cluded with  prc^>osing  this  question : — *^  whether  his  going  to 
Rome  to  receive  his  pall^from  Pope  Urban,  was  contrary  to  his 
oath  of  fealty,  and  the  laws  of  Ejigland  ?*  After  due  delibera^ 
tion,  the  council  returned  for  answer,  that,  '^  unless  he  yielded 
obedience  to  the  king,  and  retracted  his  submission  to  Pope 
Urban,  they  would  not  acknowledge  or  obey  him  as  their  pri- 
mate.**  On  hearing  this  sentence,  the  archbishop  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  and,  with  great  solemnity,  appealed  to 
St.  Peter,  whose  vicar,  he  declared,  he  was  determined  to  obey, 
rather  than  the  king ;  and  upon  the  bishops  declining  to  report 
his  words,  he  rushed  into  the  council,  and  pronounced  them  be- 
fore the  king  and  his  nobility.  The  debates  were  then  renewed 
with  greater  warmth  than  ever,  and  lasted  the  whole  day ;  but 
ended  in  a  confirmation  of  the  former  sentence.  The  primate 
begged  to  be  allowed  till  next  morning  to  deliberate  upon  his 
answer.    The  king  and  council  now  flattered  themselves  that  the 
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fur^bishop  would  resign  his  see ;  bat  if  Ansebn  had  any  avereion 
to  accept  k,  he  dkoovered  a  nmch  greater  aversbn  to  resign  it. 
For,  on  the  following  aoomiBg,  he  both  adhered  to  his  fimner 
answer,  and  declared  his  detemdnfldan  to  retain  the  aidi- 
bishopric.  When  matters  had  come  to  diis  extremity,  some  of 
&e  nobility,  ^(^  paid  great  deference  to  the  saoerdotal  chanic^;er, 
and  dreaded  lest  the  passionate  temper  of  die  king  would  pron^ 
hun  to  some  act  of  violenee,  proposed  a  truce  till  the  octaves  of 
£aster,  whkh  was  accepted  by  both  parties.* 

Despaking  to  conquer  by  violence  the  obstinacy  of  the  arch- 
bishop, King  Willtm  now  had  reoonrse  to  stratagem,  and  pri- 
vately de^tched  two  of  Us  cfaaphdns  to  Rome,  with  an  offer  to 
Urban,  of  adcnowledging  him  as  pope,  if  he  would  consent  to  the 
deposition  of  AnsehQ9  and  send  spall  to  the  king,  to  be  bestowed 
on  whom  he  pleased.  Urban,  tranqxirted  with  joy  at  the  acces- 
sion of  so  powerful  a  prince,  pnmused  every  thing,  and  sent 
Wakar,  bidv^  of  Alba,  his  legate,  into  England  with  a  pall. 
The  legBtXe  passed  through  Canlerbury,  without  seeaig  the  arch^ 
bishop ;  and  arriving  at  court,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  •comnutttdicig  all  his  subjects  to  admowle^ge  Urban 
II.  as  lawful  pope.  Bat  no  sooner  had  the  king  performed  his 
engagements,  and  bq;an  to  speak  of  proceeding  to  the  dqiosition 
of  the  archbishop,  and  demanded  the  pall,  that  he  mi^t  give  it  to 
the  prelate  who  should  be  chosen  in  his  room,  than  the  l^ate 
changed  his  tone,  and  with  a  perfidiousness  worthy  the  Man  of 
Sin,  declared  plainly,  that  the  pope  would  not  consent  to  the 
deposition  of  so  great «  saint,  and  so  dutiful  a  son  of  the  church 
of  Rome :  and  moreover,  that  he  had  received  orders  to  deliver 
the  pall  to  Anselm ;  which  he  accordingly  performed,  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  cathedral  chiurdi  of  Gmteiiiury.f  One  may  easily 
imagine,  how  much  a  prince  of  William's  haughty  and  passioiiato 
temper  was  ^u^aged  at  this  perfidious  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  but  being  occupied  at  the  moment  about  an  eiqiediticm 
into  Normandy,  he  had  no  Idsure  to  vent  his  resentment. 

After  his  return  firom  Nomumdy,  the  quarrel  betweoi  the  king 
and  the  archbishop  was  revived,  by  that  prelate's  finequent  and 

*  Eadmer,  p.  Si.  f  W.  Utiaubivj,  defvuis  Poati£  ^.  12$, Ac 
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importunate  applications  for  the  royal  permission  to  visit  Romet 
pretending  it  was  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
church*  Wearied  out  with  these  incessant  solicitations,  the  king 
al  length  commanded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  eleven  days, 
withoattakingany  of  his  effects  with  him;  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  return.*  Anselm  had  na 
sooner  e^ctorted  this  passionate  permission  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
dian  he  hastened  to  Canterbury;  where,  having  divested  himself  of 
his  archiepisDopal  robes,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  he 
set  out  on  his  journey.  Having  reached  Lyons,  in  France,  he 
addressed  a  letterto  the  pope,  giving  an  account  of  his  grievances 
in  England,  and  of  hia  departure  from  it,  and  dearing  the  assist^ 
anoe  and  direction  of  his  holiness;  hinting  that,  since  he  had 
litde  prospect  of  doing  any  good  in  a  country  where  justice 
and  religion  were  so  much  despised  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  it 
would  be  ri^t  to  allow  him  to  resign  his  see.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  King  of  England  seized  all  the  estates  and  revenues  of 
Canterbury  into  his  own  hands,  and  declared  all  the  acts  of 
Anselm  tx>  be  null  and  void.f 

Having  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  with  an  mvitation 
from  the  pope  to  proceed  to  Rome,  Ansebn  set  forward  on 
his  journey,  on  the  Tuesday  before  Palm-Sunday,  a.d.  1098, 
attended  by  two  faithful  friends — Baldwin,  his  steward,  and 
Eadmer,  the  historian,  who  officiated  as  his  secretary.  Th^ 
were  obliged  to  travel  in  disguise,  and  under  borrowed  names, 
to  avoid  the  ambuscades  that  were  laid  fer  them  by  Clement, 
the  antipope,  and  by  several  companies  of  banditti,  who,  being 
apprised  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  with  great  treasures,  were  on  the  watch  to  intercept  him. 
Afbr  much  fatigue,  and  no  little  danger,  they  at  length  reached 
Rome,  where  they  met  with  the  kindest  reception  fipom  the  pope, 
who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palace. 

The  extraordinary  honours  that  were  paid  to  Anselm  by  die 
pope,  the  nobility,  and  clergy  of  Rome,  are  blaaoned  by  the 
monkish  historians  of  that  day  in  glowing  colours*  His  holiness 
addressed  hira  before  the  whole  court,  in  along  speech,  in  which 

^  Eadmer,  pp.  S7--4e.  t  Ibid.  pp.  41-43. 
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he  lavished  the  highest  aiocmiiunis  upon  him,  called  him  the  pope 
of  another  world,  and  oommanded  all  the  English  who  should 
oome  to  Rome,  to  kiss  his  toe.  He  further  promised  to  sup- 
port him  with  all  his  power,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Kii^  of 
England,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter,  commanding  him  to  restore 
all  that  he  had  taken  from  th^  archbishop. 

Ansdm  assisted  at  the  council  held  by  the  pope  at  Ban,  in 
the  third  week  after  Easter,  and  acquired  high  honour  by  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  against  the  heresy 
of  the  Greek  church,  relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  holy  £ither,  in  particular,  who  had  been  much 
puzzled  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  was  so  much  charmed  wi  A 
his  speech,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  cried  out,  *<  Blessed 
be  thy  heart,  and  thy  senses,  O  Anselm !  blessed  be  thy  mouth, 
and  the  speeches  of  thy  mouth  !*'* 

The  archtushop  was  present  at  another  papal  council,  held 
at  Rome  towards  the  «id  of  the  same  year,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared, that  the  King  of  England  deserved  to  be  excommunicated, 
for  his  conduct  towards  Anselm;  but,  at  the  request  of  that 
prelate,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  postponed.  At  this 
council,  the  fiunous  canon  against  lay-investitures  was  confirmed, 
denouncing  excommunication  against  all  laymen  who  presumed 
to  grant  investitures  of  any  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  against 
all  clergymen  who  accepted  of  such  investitures,  or  did  homage  to 
temporal  princes.  Tiie  reason  assigned  for  this  canon  by  the 
pope,  as  related  by  one  who  ^as  present  in  the  council,  and 
heard  his  speech,  is  horrid  and  impious  in  the  highest  degree. 
^^  It  is  execrable,**  said  his  holiness,  "  to  see  those  hands  which 
create  God,  the  creator  of  all  things — a  power  never  granted  to 
angels — and  ofier  Him  in  sacrifice  to  the  Father,  for  the  redemp- 
tk>n  of  the  whole  world — ^put  between  the  hands  of  a  prince, 
stained  with  blood,  and  polluted  day  and  night  with  obscene  con- 
tacts !"  To  which  all  die  fathers  of  the  council  responded, 
^^  Amen ! — Amen !"  ^^  At  these  transactions,*'  says  Eadmerus, 
^^  I  was  present,  and  all  these  things  I  saw  and  heard.** 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  into  England  with  a  lettec 

•  £admer»pp.49,50. 
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from  Pope  Urban  to  the  king,  in  favour  of  Anselm,  returned 
about  the  end  of  the  year  with  very  unwelcome  news.  He  had 
to  report  to  his  holiness,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  king 
could  be  {M^evailed  on  to  receive  and  read  his  letter;  and  that 
when  he  was  informed  the  bearer  of  it  was  a  servant  of  Anselm, 
he  swore  by  the  image  of  Christ  at  Lucca,  his  usual  oath,  that  if 
he  did  not  leave  England  immediately  he  would  put  out  his  eyes,' 
whidi  made  him  retire  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  Soon 
after,  the  king  thought  proper  to  despatch  a  messenger,  with  the 
following  laconic  answer  to  the  pope's  letter :  <<  I  am  much  sur- 
prisied  how  it  came  into  your  head  to  intercede  for  the  restoration 
of  Anselm.  Before  he  left  my  kingdom,  I  warned  him  that  I 
would  seize  all  the  revenues  of  his  see  as  soon  as  he  departed.' 
I  have  done  what  I  threatened,  and  what  I  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
you  are  in  the  wrong  to  blame  me."  Anselm,  on  seeing  this  short 
and  peremptory  epistle,  immediately  despaired  of  his  restoration 
during  the  king's  Ufe,  and  accordingly  retired  to  Lyons,  where  he 
lived  in  exile  till  after  the  decease  of  that  prince,  which  happened 
August  2nd,  a.d.  1100.  • 

William  Rufus  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  England  by 
Henry  I.,  whose  reign  extended  to  the  long  period  of  five-and- 
thirty  years.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

*  Eadmer,  p.  54  WUliam  of  Malmsbory  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  character 
of  this  king.  He  says  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  prince  incompanUe  in  his  age. 
Tet  he  describes  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  during  his  reign  in  no  very  inviting 
terms.  According  to  him,  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  not  only  kept  vacant,  that 
the  royal  exchequer  might  reap  their  produce,  but  they  were  afterwards  shamelessly 
sold  to  the  highest  purchaser.  He  is  said,  at  one  time,  to  have  stripped  Waltham 
Abbey  oTits  gold  and  silver  vessels,  crosses,  embroidery,  and  other  ornaments,  to  the 
amount  of  6^666/.  The  moral  principle  of  the  nation,  thus  contaminated  in  its  most 
venerated  sonroe,  degenerated  among  all  ranks.  Around  the  throne  were  rapacity, 
profusion,  and  profligacy ;  which  they  who  had  the  means  became  emulous  to  imitate, 
and  which  they  who  could  not  imitate  beheld  only  to  revile  and  oovet.  There  was 
nothing  about  his  clergy  who  approached  him  to  interest  the  monarch ;  for  some 
wera  mere  soldiers,  some  voluptuaries,  some  but  mercenary  politicians.  Hence  he 
contracted  an  indifirence  to  religion,  and  occasionally  a  contempt  for  it.  To  invite 
the  Jews  to  dispute  pubUdy  against  his  bishops,  with  a  sarcastic  assertion,  that  he' 
would  embrace  the  faith  of  the  conquerors,  and  to  take  money  from  the  Jews  for  conn 
pdling  their  sons,  who  had  become  Christians,  to  ratum  to  Judaism,  shew  a  laxity 
of  principle  about  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations  which  no  wise  man  wiU  encou- 
rage^ and  no  good  man  imitate**- 5.  Turntr^a  3Mdk  Ages,  vol  L  p.  161. 
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and  got  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands  by  supjdanting  hcs 
elder  brother  Robert;  but,  having  succeeded,  he  set  himself  with 
all  his  might  to  conciliate  all  those  who  were  likely  either  to  sup* 
port  or  disturb  him  in  the  possession  (^  the  }Nri2e  he  had  obtained, 
and  especially  the  pope  and  court  of  Rome.  With  a  vievr  to 
this,  he  recalled  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  his  eaule ; 
and  accordingly  Anselm  landed  at  Dover  on  the  2drd  September, 
A.D.  1100.  A  few  days  after,  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  at 
Salisbury,  who  received  him  with  every  possible  mark  of  afieccion 
and  respect.  But  the  cordiality  was  of  short  continuance.  The 
king  was  far  from  being  of  an  amiable  character :  Anselm,  too^ 
was  the  same  unbending  prelate  still;  and  the  instant  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  temporalities  of  his 
see,  he  met  it  with  a  flat  refrisal,  and  produced  the  canon  of  the 
late  councU  of  Rome  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  at  the  same 
time  declaring,  that,  if  the  king  insisted  on  his  pretensions  to  the 
homage  of  the  clergy,  he  could  hold  no  communion  with  him,  and 
would  immediately  leave  the  kingdom.  *  This  threw  the  king 
into  great  perplexity ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  very  rdiic^ 
taut  to  resign  the  right  of  bestowing  eccle»astical  benefices,  and 
of  receiving  the  homage  of  the  prelates,  and,  on  the  other,  he 
dreaded  the  departure  of  the  archbishop,  who  might  take  part 
with  his  brother  Robert,  then  in  Normandy,  and  preparing  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  throne  of  England.  In  this  critical  con- 
juncture the  king  proposed,  or  rather  begged  a  truce,  till  both 
parties  could  send  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  to  know  bis  final 
determination ;  to  which  Anselm,  at  the  solicitatbns  of  the  no- 
bility, consented,  f 

In  due  time  the  messengers  who  had  been  despatched  to  Rome 
returned  with  letters  from  the  pope,  in  which  his  holiness  asserted 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  the  church  and  all  its  revenues  be- 
kmged  entirely  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors ;  and  that  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes  had  no  right  to  confer  the  investiture  of  bene- 
fices on  the  clergy,  or  to  demand  homage  firom  them.  This  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  several  texts  of  Scripture,  most  grossly 
misapplied,  and  by  other  arguments,  which  are  either  blasphemous 

•  £admer,  ^.M.  f  Ibid. 
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or  DDBsensicaly  of  which  take  this  q>ectiiien : — ^^  How  abonmiable 
is  it  for  a  son  to  beget  his  &ther,  and  a  man  to  create  his  God? 
and  are  not  priests  your  &thers  and  your  Gods  ?  "  * 

Tlie  effiactof  diis  carious  piece  of  papal  reasoning  WQs  not  pre- 
cisely aich  as  his  holiness  anticipated.  The  king  was  rather 
irritated  than  convinoed  by  it.  For,  the  first  time  Anselm  appeared 
at  court,  Henry,  in  a  somewhat  peremptory  lone,  required  him 
to  do  homage  to  him  for  the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  to  consecrate 
certain  bislraps  and  abbots,  according  to  ancient  custom,  ot  to 
quit  the  kingdom;  adding,  ^  I  will  sufiBer  no  subject  to  live  in 
my  dominions  who  refuses  to  do  me  homage."  The  archbishop 
boldly  rqylied,  *<  I  am  prohftited  by  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Rome  to  do  ^at  you  require.  I  will  not  leave  the  kingdom,  but 
stqr  in  my  province,  and  perform  my  duty ;  and  let  me  see  who 
dares  to  do  me  an  injury ; "  on  saying  whidi,  he  abruptly  quitted 
the  court,  and  returned  to  Canterbury. 

In  this  train  matters  proceeded  for  the  qiaoe  of  seven  years, 
vix»  from  1102  to  1109,  in  which  year,  on  the  26tli  of  April, 
Awebn  died,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  sixteenth  of  his'pri* 
macy •  He  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  inarriage  of  the  deigy ; 
and  through  his  influence  no  fewer  than  ten  canons  were  made  to 
eiifi>rce  their  celibacy.  By  these  canons,  all  priests  are  com- 
manded to  put  away  th^  wives  without  delay ;  not  to  suffer 
them  to  live  on  any  lands  belonging  to  the  church ;  never  to  see. 
them,  nor  speak  with  them,  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  and 
in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  Those  who  put  away 
their  wives  were  to  abstain  from  saying  mass  for  forty  days,  and 
to  perform  such  penances  as  thdr  bishops  should  prescribe ;  but 
those  unhallowed  wretches,  who  refused  to  put  away  their  wives, 
were  instantly  to  be  deposed  and  excommunicated,  and  all  their 
goods,  together  with  the  persons  and  goods  of  their  wives,  were  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  bidiop  of  the  diocese,  f  These  canons  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  those  ecclesiastical  tyrants  found  it  no  easy  task 
to  dinolve  the  natural  and  virtuous  aflection  that  subsisted  be-, 
tween  the  clergy  and  their  wives. 

The  kii^  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  opposition  of  the  late 

•  Ettlmery  p.  61.       f  ^pelauB,  Cbnell.  t.  U.  p.  29;  Wiliun't  ConcU.  i.  I  p.  388. 
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primate,  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  appoint  a  successor,  but  kept 
the  see  of  Canterbury  vacant  no  less  than  five  years.  At  length, 
after  a  warm  contest  between  the  monks  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
prelates  of  the  province,  Radulphus,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
elected  primate  26th  April,  and  enthroned  17th  May,  a.d.  1114. 
As  all  this  had  been  done  without  consulting  the  pope,  the  latter 
was  not  a  little  enraged,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  king  and 
bishops,  in  which  many  texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted  to  prove 
that  no  buaness  of  any  importance  ought  to  be  transacted  in  any 
nation  of  Europe  without  the  knowledge  and  direction  of  the 
pope;  it  also  contained  the  strongest  eiqpressbns  of  resentment 
against  the  king  and  prelates  of  England  for  their  late  neglect  of 
the  holy  see,  with  threats  of  excommunication  if  they  did  not 
behave  in  a  more  dutiful  manner  in  time  to  come.  The  king  was 
not  a  little  offended  with  the  insolent  strain  of  this  epistle,  and 
sent  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  Rome  to  expostulate  with  the  pope 
on  that  and  some  other  subjects. 

One  of  the  most  specious  and  successful  arts  employed  by  the 
ooiurt  of  Rome  to  subject  the  several  churches  of  Europe  to  her 
dominion,  was  that  of  sending  legates  into  all  countries,  with  com- 
missions to  hold  national  councils,  in  the  name  and  by  the  author 
rity  of  the  pope.  Hitherto  the  kings  of  Elngland  had  successfully 
resisted  this ;  but  the  policy  of  Rome  was  still  up<ni  the  watch  to 
seize  the  first  &vourable  opportunity  (or  renewing  these  attempts. 
Such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  at  this  time,  when  Ae  King 
of  England  was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  Upon  the  continent, 
and  stood  in  need  of  the  &vour  of  the  court  of  Rome;  and  it  was 
not  neglected.-  Honorius  XL,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair, 
granted  a  commission,  April  18th,  1126,  to  John  de  Crema,  a 
cardinal  priest,  to  be  his  l^ate  in  England  and  Scotland.*  The 
legate,  in  passing  through  France,  waited  on  our  King  Henry, 
then  in  Normandy,  and  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  obtained 
hb  permission  to  pass  over  into  England,  where  he  gratified  his 
pride  and  avarice,  with  little  r^ard  to  decency.  Among  other 
things,  he  presided  in  a  national  council  at  Westminster,  on  die 
9th  of  September,  in  which  both  the  archbishops,  twenty  bishops, 

*  Spdniui,  GDueil.  t.  ii*  pp.  fig;  88. 
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felly  abbots,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  both  of  the  clergy 
and  people  were  present.  In  this  council  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
canons  were  made»  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope 
alone !  In  these  canons  there  was  little  new,  except  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  extended  to  those  in  the  lowest  orders, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  have  any  women  in  their  houses, 
besides  their  sisters,  aunts,  or  those  of  whom  there  could  be  no 
suspicion.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  l^ate  summoned 
the  two  archbidbops  to  repair  immediately  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
cause  about  the  prerogatives  of  their  respective  sees,  which  was 
depending  before  the  pqpe.  To  such  a  height  had  the  usurpations 
of  Rome,  and  the  insolence  of  the  papal  legates,  then  arrived  ! 

In  the  night  which  succeeded  the  conclusion  of  this  council,  an 
incident  occurred  which  made  a  prodigious  noise  throughout 
England,  and  brought  no  little  scandal  on  the  Roman  clergy. 
John  de  Crema,  the  pope's  l^te,  who  hiad  declaimed  with  great 
warmth,  in  the  council,  the  day  before,  in  honour  of  immaculate 
chasti^,  and  inveighed,  with  no  less  vehemence,  against  the  horrid 
impurity  of  the  married  clergy,  was  actually  detected  in  bed  with 
a  common  prostitute !  The  detection  was  so  undeniable,  and 
soon  became  so  public,  that  the  Ic^te  was  both  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  shew  his  fiEUse ;  but  sneaked  out  oi  England  with  all  pos- 
sible secrecy  and  precipitation.* 

This  incident  gave  much  satisfiiction  to  the  married  clergy, 
who  had  probably  been  the  detectors,  and  rendered  the  canon  of 
the  late  council  against  them  abortive  and  contemptible. 

Yet  so  intent  was  the  court  of  Rome  on  making  good  its  right 
to  the  character  of  Antichrist  by  prohibiting  marriage,  that,  in 
the  following  year  (1127),  a  national  synod  was  convened  at 
Westminster,  on  the  17th  May,  in  the  canons  of  which  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  is  styled  *^  the  plague  of  the  church,'^  and  all 
dignitaries  are  commanded  to  exert  their  most  zealous  efforts  to 
root  it  out  The  wives  of  priests  and  canons  were  not  only  to  be 
separated  from  them,  but  to  be  banished  out  of  the  parish ;  and 
if  they  ever  after  ooovensed  with  their  husbands,  they  were  to  be 
seized  by  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  subjected  to  ecclesias-* 

•  R.  Hoveden,  p.  274 ;  H.  Knyghton,  ooL  2382 ;  Chron.  Homingford,  1.  i.  e.  48. 
J.  Brompt.  wA.  1015 ;  Hen.  Hunt^  1.  vii.  p.  219. 
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tical  discipline,  or  reduced  to  solitude,  at  the  cUteretiem  of  tlie 
bishop ;  and  if  any  persons,  great  or  small,  attempted  to  delmr 
these  unhappy  ttctims  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nrinisters  of  the 
church,  they  were  to  be  exomimiaiicated.  These  eancHis  almi- 
dandy  erince  the  poner  and  tynamy  eS  the  court  id  Borne, 
whence  they  emanated ;  and  the  impossib^ty  of  counteracting  Ae 
laws  of  nature  fay  human  sanctions,  lie  object  waa  fiir  beat 
being  gained  by  the  canons  of  the  late  cowid),  and  thenefere 
anodierwas  called,  on  Monday,  Sept  29th,  a.ik  1129,  whidi 
was  heU  m  London,  and  continued  to  sit  till  Friday,  Oct  a^ 
The  sole  design  of  this  council  was  to  dense,  if  possiUe,  some 
more  effectual  means  than  had  yet  been  used,  to  eoa^i^  the  infe^ 
rior  clergy  to  put  uwvy  their  wives.  To  accomp&h  thiff  end, 
it  was  decreed,  that  all  priests  who  were  married  shoidd  put  awa^ 
their  wives  on  or  befinre  the  feast  of  St  Andrew  (Nov.  Mth), 
thai  ensuing,  and  that  dbose  who  did  not  obey  this  decree  should 
immediately  be  turned  out  of  their  dummies  and  houses,  ami 
declared  incapable  of  ever  hdding  any  office  or  benefice  in  die 
church.  To  render  this  decree  still  more  eiectual,  Aie  oouncd 
committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the  king,  whidi  turned  ovtt  a 
piece  of  bad  policy,  and  frustrated  the  whole  design.  For,  the  king, 
instead  of  compelling  the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  thoi^t 
it  more  prudent  to  impose  a  tax  on  Aose  who  chose  to  retais 
them,  which,  it  is  said,  tended  much  to  re{^iush  the  rc^al  coifers  !^ 
A  schism  in  the  papacy  was  no  imconmum  thing  in  those  days, 
nor  was  it  an  object  of  much  r^ret  On  the  contrary,  its  ten- 
dency was  fetal  to  the  prosperity  and  pretensions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  while  it  was  friendly  to  the  rights  of  other  churches.  For^ 
while  the  rival  popes  were  employed  hi  cursing  and  destroying 
one  another,,  they  had  iso  leisure  to  disturb  the  peace  or  invade 
the  rights  of  the  rest  of  mankind*  Such  a  schism  took  place  at 
this  time,  on  the  death  of  Honorius  II.,  in  the  year  119^  Oh^ 
the  very  day  of  his  death  two  popes  were  chosen  by  di£fer»it  par- 
ties ;  one  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of  loEnocem  II.,  and  the 
other  that  of  Anadetus.  This  schism  continued  i&f  the  space  of 
nine  years,  during  which  England  may  be  said  to  have  obeyed  a 
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breathing  timef'  the  a&irs  of  the  dhuivh  being  managed  by  her 
own  prelates.  But  in  1138  the  schism  was  h^ed  by  the  death 
of  Anadetus;  and. now  Innocent  IL  began  to  meddle  more 
diiectlyy  and  in  a  more  magisterial  manner  than  ever,  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  church  of  En^and.  He  despatched  Albericus  as  his 
legate  into  England,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Theobald^  a 
haughty,  ambitious,  and  Tindictive  prelate,  lately  raised  to  the  see 
of  C^terbury,  resumed  the  exercise  of  the  l^jandne  eommisBion, 
and  governed  the  church  of  England  with  a  high  hand.  The 
king,  Stephen  I.,  was  the  particular  object  of  the  Tindictive  rage 
of  the  archbishop  especially.  England  bdng  threat^aed  with  an 
invasion,  the  king,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  secure  such  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  he  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  abandon  him  and  join  his  rival.  The  Bishops  of 
Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  fell  under  this  suspicion.  They  bad 
built  several  strong  and  magnificent  castles,  which  excited  the  «ivy 
of  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  who  seized  the 
persons  of  the  Bishops  of  Silisbury  and  Lincoln,  at  Oxford,  on 
the  26th  June^  1199,  and  compelled  them,  as  well  as  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  who  was  taken  at  Devizes,  to  surrender  to  him  all  their 
casdes.  We  may  easily  imagine  that  this  transaction  would  make 
a  prodigious  noise  throughout  the  country.  The  conduct  of  the 
king  was  approved  by  some,  and  censured  by  others;  but  by 
none  so  much  as  by  his  own  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
That  artful  prelate^  conceiving  this  to  be  a  &vourable  opportuni^ 
of  di^Iaying  his  own  power  and  zeal  for  the  immunidea  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  gratifying  his  resentmmt  for  not  being  raised 
to  the  primacy,  did  not  su£fer  it  to  escape.  He  repaired  to  court, 
and  commanded,  rather  than  petitioned,  the  king  to  restore  their 
castles  to  the  three  bishops.  Meeting,  however,  with  a  denial,  which 
indeed  he  had  anticipated,  he  called  a  national  council,  to  meet  at 
Winchester,  on  the  S8th  of  August,  and  summoned  the  king,  his 
own  brother,  to  appear  before  it,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  This 
daring  insult  on  the  royal  dignity  would  have  been  properly 
resented  by  Stq>hen  at  another  time;  but,  in  bis  present  drcum* 
stances,  be  thou^t  it  most  prudent  to  temporize.  He  first  sent 
certain  earls  to  the  council  to  demand  why  he  had  been  summoned, 
who  received  this  naughty  answer  from  the  pope's  legate  : — "That, 
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as  the  king  pretended  to  be  a  Christian,  he  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  he  was  commanded  by  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  give 
them  satisfaction;  especially  as  he  was  conscious  of  the  horrid 
crime  of  imprisoning  bishops,  and  stripping  them  of  their  pos- 
sessions— a  crime  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in 
any  .Christian  age.*  This  was  surely  insolent  enough;  but  to 
render  it  still  more  so,  the  legate  added,  *'  that  if  the  king 
were  not  a  fool^  he  would  come  immediately,  and  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown."  Though 
Stephen  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  report  of  his  commissioners, 
he  repressed  his  resentment,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  coimcil, 
acoompaQied  by  a  most  eloquent  pleader  (Alberic  de  Vere),  to 
defend  his  cause.  The  discussions  were  resumed,  and  contiiiued 
for  three  days  successively,  with  incredible  warmth  on  both  sides; 
and  the  council  broke  up  at  last  in  oonfiision,  without  having 
come  to  any  decision. 

.  At  this  time  England  became  the  theatre  of  civil  war.  A  fe- 
male, under  the  title  of  the  Empress  Maud,  was  instigated  to 
contend  for  the  crown  of  England ;  and  the  king^s  brother, 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  already  mentioned,  gratified  his 
resentment  by  supporting  her  cause.  The  king  was  taken 
prisoner,  in  abatde  which  took  place  at  Lincoln,  Februmy  2nd, 
1 141,  which  afforded  a  fund  of  triumph  to  his  Grace  of  Win- 
chester, who  now,  by  virtue  of  his  legantine  authority,  summoned 
a  council  to  meet  at  Winchester,  the  week  after  Easter,  in 
order. to  bring  over  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy  to  embrace  the 
same  party.  The  first  day  of  the  council  was  occupied  by  the 
bishop  in  private  consultations  with  the  several  different  orders 
of  the  clergy  separately,  in  order  to  discover  their  inclinations. 
On  the  second,  he  made  a  long  harangue  to  the  council,  in 
which  he  loaded  his  unhappy  brother  with  reproaches,  and 
gready  magnified  all  the  misfortunes  and  errors  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  then  concluded  in  this  manner : — <'  That  the  kingdom 
might  not  be  ruined  for  want  of  a  head,  I,  by  virtue  c(  my 
l^pintine  authority,  have  summoned  you  all  to  this  counciL 
Yesterday,  this  great  question.  Which  of  the  two  claimants  hath 
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the  best  right  to  the  crown?  was  canvassed  privately  by  the 
clergy  of  England,  to  whom  it  chiefly  belongs  to  elect  and  ordain 
kings.  And  now,  having  invoked  the  Divine  direction,  we  elect 
and  chuse  the  daughter  of  the  late  pacific,  glorious,  rich,  good, 
and  incomparable  King  Henry,  to  be  the  mistress  of  England 
and  Normandy,  and  we  promise  her  our  obedience  and  fealty.  *'* 
Thus  did  this  unnatural  prelate,  for  the  moment,  settle  the 
afixdrs  of  the  kingdom,  by  discarding  his  own  brother ;  but,  hap- 
pily for  the  latter,  things  took  a  more  favourable  turn.  In  the 
following  year  Stephen  regained  his  liberty ;  on  which  the  legate 
changed  his  party  once  more,  and  openly  declared  for  the  king, 
his  brother,  against  the  empress.  In  consequence  of  this  change^ 
he  called  a  national  council,  which  met  at  Westminster;  and 
the  king  being  introduced  to  it,  made  bitter  complaints  of  the 
rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  injuries  he  and  his  friends 
had  sustained.  His  brother  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  excuse 
his  former  conduct,  declaring  that  every  thing  he  had  done  in 
favour  of  the  rival  party  had  been  the  effect  of  constraint  and 
force ;  an  assertion  so  incredible,  that  few  believed  him,  though 
none  ventured  to  contradict,  but  one  layman,  who  stood  up,  and 
boldly  affirmed,  that  the  empress  had  come  into  England  in 
consequence  of  his  frequent  and  earnest  solicitations,  and  in  all 
things  had  put  herself  under  his  direction  and  advice !  The 
bishop,  without  losing  his  temper,  or  making  any  reply,  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  grave  face,  to  excommunicate  all  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  favourers  of  the  Countess  of  Anjou,  or 
Empress  Maud. 

During  the  last  three  years  pf  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
England  was  a  scene  of  so  great  confusion,  that  no  ecclesiastical 
councils  were  held ;  and  the  disputes  then  began  to  arise  be- 
tween several  rich  abbeys  and  the  bishops  of  those  dioceses  in 
which  they  lay,  about  their  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
of  which  some  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  next  Lecture.  Death 
put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  life  and  unhappy  reign  of  this 
prince,  25th  of  October,  a.d.  1154.  I  shall  close  the  present 
Lecture  with  a  short  piece  of  history  of  a  somewhat  different 
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Gomplexiofi  I  but  wluch  is  important,  as  it  serres  to  shew  how 
the  clergy  of  that  age  stood  afi^ted  towards  the  real  disciples 
of  Christ,  who  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal^ 
or,  in  other  words)  who  refused  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

Though  England^  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  boast  of  few  dis- 
senters during  the  twelfth  centurj,  yet  the  case  was  widely 
different  on  the  continent  o£  Europe,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  shew.  There  existed,  at  that  dark  period,  when  <<  all 
the  World  wotidered  after  the  beast,*'  a  numerous  body  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  took  the  New  Testament  for  their  giiid-' 
anoe  and  diirection  in  all  the  affairs  of  religion,  rejecting  the 
doctrkies  and  coUitnandments  of  men.  Their  appeal  waa  from 
the  decisions  of  councils,  and  the  authority  of  popes,  cardinals^ 
atid  prelates,  to  the  law  and  the  testimcmy — ^the  words  of  CSmst 
and  his  holy  apostles.  Egbert,  a  monkish  writer  of  that  age^ 
speaking  of  them^  says,  that  he  had  often  diiputed  with  these 
heretics,  whcxn  he  terms  catharij  or  puritans;  ^^  a  sort  of  people,^* 
he  adds,  <<  who  are  Very  pernicious  to  the  catholic  fiuth,  wfakh^ 
like  moths,  they  cc»rrupt  and  destroy.  They  are  armed/'  sayi 
h^y  <<with  the  words  of  Scripture  which  in  any  way  seem  to 
fevor  their  sendmehtsi  and  with  these  they  know  how  to  defend 
their  efrcn^  and  to  oppose  the  cathdic  truth.  They  are  in- 
creased to  great  multitudes  throughout  all  countries,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  ehurch  (of  Rome) ;  Hot  their  words  eat  like  a 
eankef ,  aiid,  like  a  flying  leprosy,  run  erery  way,  infecting  the 
precious  members  of  Christ.*"  These  people  went  under  dif- 
ferent names  in  difierent  countries;  but  their  frith  was  substan- 
tially one  and  the  Same.  They  invariably  protested  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome:  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory^  offering  alms  for  the  dead,  and  celebrating  masses^ 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  praying  for  the  dead,  Sec.  &c  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  twelfdi  century,  these  people  were  exposed 
to  severe  persecution ;  and  in  the  year  1159,  a  company  of  them, 
amounting  to  thirty  in  number,  partly  men  and  partly  women, 
all  of  whcHil  spoke  the  German  language^  made  their  appearance 
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ID  England,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  find  an  a^lum  here  bom  the 
rage  of  bigotry  md  intolerance  to  whleh  they  were  expoi^  in 
their  own  country,  They  appear  to  have  constituted  a  piall 
Christaw  churcht  in  their  p^tive  phuse ;  and  their  pastorf  who^ 
name  was  Gerard,  was  a  person  of  some  learning  and  talent. 
They  are  said  tp  haye  h^m  th^  disciple^  of  A^plds  pf  Bre^i<i» 
Taking  up  their  residonoe  in  the  neighbouphopd  pf  0«fi>i4t  they 
were  pot  long  in  attm^ting  i|o|i<ie,  by  |he  strangeness  ^  their 
language,  and  thQ  singularity  pf  their  religipua  practices.  They 
wer?,  pQnsequentiy,  tfttcen  up»  and  bvougbt  b^ore  a  oquncil  of 
the  deigy,  at  (hfiuA.  When  interrc^ted  48  to  whp  and  what 
they  were,  their  leader  anfswered  in  their  name^  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  belicYed  the  doctrines  o£  th^  apostles.  On  a 
IDOre  particuli^r  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  they  denied  ^veral 
of  the  received  doctrines  of  the  eathoUp  church ;  mch  as  pur- 
gatory, pr^y^is  fpr  the  dead)  and  the  invocation  of  ^ints:  and 
refiiaing  to  abandon  thiai^  ^'damnable  h^^es,''  afi  the  clergy 
w^fi  pleased  tp  call  tbein»  th^  w^?e  condemned  as  ineorrigible 
henetioi,  and  ddiv^red  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  punished. 
The  Ipng,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  commanded  them  to 
be  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  qn  the  forehead ;  to  be  whipped 
tfaroq^  the  streets  of  QxfiM-d;  and,  having  their  clothe  out 
short  by  the  girdless  to  be  turned  into  the  open  fields;  all  persona 
being  finrbidden  to  afibpd  them  either  shdter  or  relief,  under 
the  severest  penalties.  This  cruel  sentence  was  executed  in  its 
ptmost  rigpur ;  and  taking  place  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they 
all  perished  through  cold  and  ftmine  ! 

This  is  the  first  instance  that  I  have  fi>und  upon  record,  of 
perspiis  aufering  death  in  this  kingdom  for  the  undefined  crime 
^hentijfy  and  it  would  have  been  much  to  the  honouir  of  the 
ixnuUiy,  tf  it  bad  been  the  last.  In  that  case,  the  wprld  ha4 
never  seen  John  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  in  ihree  hu^e  foli^ 
ymbimies,  nor  had  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  been  horrified  by 
)fae  faithful  recitals  of  ^^  the  persecutioos  and  horrible  tn>uble^ 
/that  have  been  wro«ight  and  practised  by  the  Romish  prelates,  spcr 
pally  in  this  reahn^rf*  England  and  Scolland,  firom  theyearof  our 
Lord  a  thousand,  unto  the  time"  when  Fox  wrote,  A.n.  1583;  ^^ 
iriiich,  if  continued  for  a  hundred  years  nearer  our  own  times,  might 
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have  been  enlarged  to  double  the  extent  But  the  game  was 
only  then  beginning  in  this  kingdom,  and  it  was  too  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  popery  not  to  be  followed  up.  When  we  arrive 
at  the  times  of  Wickl^e  and  the  Lollards,  as  we  presently  shall, 
if  the  Lord  spare  us  to  prosecute  this  course  of  Lectures  to  the 
end,  you  must  lay  your  account  with  hearing  of  atrocities,  such 
as  were  practised  towards  this  company  of  Waldenses,  as  every- 
day occurrences.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  beseech  you  to 
examine  your  New  Testaments^  on  the  subject  of  persecution  for 
conscience'-sake,  and  you  wiU  not  fail  to  find  it  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  Antichrist,  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg,  <<  Babylon 
the  Grreat,  the  mother  of  harlots,"  to  be  <<  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus ;"  Rev.  xvii.  6. 

I  close  the  present  lecture  with  a  quotation  from  the  learned 
Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies  : — 

<'  If  any  dissent  from  the  stated  and  authorized  forms  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  they  are  condemned  and  executed  as  heretics ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  are  no  longer  suffered  to  buy  or 
sell ;  they  are  interdicted  from  traflSc  and  commerce,  and  fix>m  all 
the  benefits  of  civil  society.  Thus  Roger  Hoveden  relates  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  that  he  was  so  dutiful  to  the  pope,  that 
he  would  not  permit  any  one  in  his  power  to  buy  or  sell  any  thing, 
whom  he  found  disobedient  to  the  apostolic  see.  Thus  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Lateran,  under  pope  Alexander  III.,  made  against  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  enjoins,  upon  pain  of  anathema,  that 
no  man  presume  to  entertain  or  cherish  them  in  his  house  or  land, 
or  to  exercise  traffic  with  them.  Thus  the  synod  of  Tours,  in 
France,  under  the  same  pope,  orders,  under  the  like  intermina- 
tion,  that  no  man  should  presume  to  receive  or  assist  them ;  no, 
not  so  much  as  to  hold  any  communion  with  them  in  buying  or 
selling,  that,  being  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  humanity,  they  may 
be  compelled  to  repent  of  the  error  of  their  ways.  And  thus 
pope  Martin  the  Fifth,  in  his  bull,  set  out  after  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, commands,  in  like  manner,  that  they  permit  not  heretics 
to  have  houses  in  their  districts,  or  to  enter  into  contracts,  or  to 
carry  on  commerce,  or  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  humanity  with 
Christians." — Dissert,  xxv. 
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History  of  the  Church  of  England^  from  A.D.  1154  to  A.D. 
1200 — Introductory  Remarks — Papal  Bull  for  exempting  Abbots 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops — Henry  IL  accepts  Ireland 
as  a  grant  from  the  Pope — Schism  in  the  Papacy — Death  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury — Thomas  Becket  raised  to 
the  primacy — Sketch  of  his  history — Commencement  of  hostilities 
between  the  Church  and  the  State — Scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  Kinfs  determination  to  restrain  them — which  is  resisted 
by  Becket — Constitutions  of  Clarendon — Renewed  differences  be-' 
tween  the  King  and  Primate — Northampton  parliament,  and  its 
proceedings — Beckefs  obstinacy,  and  escape  to  Prance — Is  pro- 
tected  by  Louis  VIL  and  favoured  by  the  Pope — Instance  of  the 
duplicity  of  his  holiness — Interview  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England — Becket  yields,  and  a  reconciliation  takes  place — He 
returns  to  England,  and  renews  hostilities — Is,  finally,  assassin 
noted  by  fbfur  of  the  barons — Estimate  of  his  character — Refiec- 
tions. 

Although  the  court  of  Rome  bad  made  great  encroachments, 
both  on  the  independence  of  die  church,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  of  England,  since  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
that  court  was  fiur  from  being  satisfied  with  its  acquisitions,  but 
continued  to  prosecute  its  ambitious  schemes  with  unwearied 
ardour  and  consummate  policy.  This  occasioned  such  violent 
collisions  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  as  greatly  disturbed  the  government,  and  shook  the 
throne  of  that  monarch  to  its  very  centre. 
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The  controversy  respecting  invettUures  had  considerably  agi- 
tated England,  under  William  II.  and  Henry  I. ;  but  it  remained 
still  a  litigated  point.  There  were  other  ecclesiastical  matters, 
however,  that  gave  Henry  IL  no  little  trouble;  and  among 
these  was  the  claim  which  some  of  the  richest  abbeys  began 
about  this  tim^  to  Adv^^  to  to  exiemption  &btn  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  bishops.  It  was  the  practice  in  those  days,  for  these 
lordly  abbots  to  apply  to  the  pope  for  bulls  exempting  them 
fix>m  the  jurisdiction  of  their  ordinaries ;  and  by  presenting  his 
holiness  with  a  handsome  douceur — such  as  three  mitres,  and  a 
pair  of  slippers  of  exquisite  workmanship,  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  be  divided  uncHig  the  blood-suckers  of  the  oouit-^ 
these  bulls  were  readily  granted.  Tlheir  tendency  was  gready 
to  diminish  both  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  bishops ;  and, 
consequently,  the  practice  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes,  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  particular,  took  an  active  part;  but 
the  abbots  generally  triumjphed.  Hms  innovation  very  much 
disturbed  die  order  of  church  government  that  had  been  hitherto 
in  use,  by  diminishing  the  episcopal,  and  increasii^  the  papa], 
power  and  influence^  But  none  felt  the  fatal  effects  q{  these 
exonptions  so  sensibly  as  those  who  had  obtained  diem.  It  im- 
posed upon  these  mitred  abbots  the  necessi^  ot  taking  so  many 
and  such  expensive  journeys  to  Rome,  and  while  there  they  be- 
came harassed  with  such  rigorous  and  vexatious  exactions  firom 
that  insatiable  court,  that  th^  bad  great  reason  to  lament  the 
success  of  their  ambitioRb 

Henry  II.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1166),  inadver- 
tendy  contributed  to  exalt  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the 
pope,  imder  which  he  and  his  successors  so  severely  smarted,  by 
ateepting  a  grant  of  the  kikigdom  of  Ireland,  frcfim  Pope  Adrian 
IV.  little  was  Henry  «mae  of  whaN;  he  was  doing  in  ihk  in^ 
stance ;  for  the  sdicifliiig,  or  even  a;ooepting  this  gtatat,  waa  k 
)dain  and  virtual  acknowledgment,  that  the  pope  had  a  r^ht  tb 
deprive  the  Itish  princes  of  their  dominions,  and  bestow  theoi 
xxpcfti  whom  he  pleased^  «id  in  the  body  of  the  gftat,  hift  iioli<- 
nesB  takes  care  to  menticm  ihJs  iMkiKihvtedgmenit  ^^  For  it  iM 
mdemable,"  says  he,  *<  and  your  majeity  adin^ewM^  tl,  that  all 
islands  on  which  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  hath  sMiied^ 
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and  whkh  have  reodved  the  Christian  fiudi,  belong  of  Hght  to 
Sl  Peter,  and  the  most  hoLy  Roman  diarch.*''  This  was  a 
dangerous  proposition,  to  wUdi  a  king  of  England  ought  never 
lo  have  given  any  countenance.  But  the  wisest  princes  are 
aometimes  ao  blinded  hf  their  ambition  as  no(  to  see  the  moat 
obvious  oonsequences  of  their  conduct 

On  the  deadi  of  Adrian  iV.  (September  Ist,  a,d.  1159),  thei« 
happened  another  schism  m  the  papacy,  Octarian,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Victor  IIL,  was  diosen  by  one  part  of  the  car- 
dinals; and  Rdand,  who  took  the  name  of  AleKapder  III., 
by  aaodier.  Tlie  first  of  these  was  received  as  pope  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick ;  while  the  kings  of  France  and  Eo^and, 
after  some  deHheration,  acknowledged  the  latter.  This  schism 
fiootinaed  dbont  fifteen  years,  and  was  the  occasion  of  no  litde 
isonfiuion  tixrao^iuoiat  Quistendom. 

In  the  year  1161,  the  see  of  Cantertwry  became  vacant,  in 
amseqpienoe  of  the  demise  of  Hieobakl,  the  archbishop,  who  had 
fflled  it  more  than  twenty  years.  After  a  vacancy  of  one  year, 
it  was  again  filled  with  a  person  who  makes  a  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  ecdesiasticid  annals  of  England.  This  was  none 
other  than  the  famous  Thomas  Becket ;  a  nan  who  was  the 
occasion  of  much  polidoal  contention  during  his  lifis,  and  the 
object  of  much  superstadous  veneration  after  his  death.  To 
give  you  a  full  account  of  this  man's  esEpbits  would  require  a 
volume  rather  than  a  Lecture.  It  has,  indeed,  been  writtai  by 
many ;  ande^pedaily  b^  Loid  Lytteken,  whose  elegant  History 
of  the  re^  of  Henry  II.  is  well^-knowB,  and  to  be  £>and  in 
almoat  every  g^itleman's  library.  AM  that  csfi  reasonably  be 
expected  from  me  ki  this  f^ace,  is  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  out^ 
imie  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  person, 
whose  fiune  filled  the  world  for  centiaries,  and  is  stiU  fondly 
cheridied  by  the  catholic  diurch. 

Thomas  Becket  was  the  son  of  a  eitizen  of  Lc«don,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1119.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  the  wiiversity  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris  and  Bononia,  <the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 

*  M.Paris,  Hist  p. 67. 
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those  times.  He  is  said  to  have  been  beautifiit,  brave,  livel j, 
and  lettered ;  and  we  must  not  wonder  that  he  plunged  into  the 
parade  and  dissipation  of  the  noUe  companions  who  conde- 
scended to  receive  him  among  their  friends.  In  process  of  time, 
he  made  his  way  into  the  family  and  &vor  of  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
archdeacon  and  provost  of  Bieverley,  and  subsequendy,  chancellor 
of  England.  Religion,  it  appears,  was  not  at  aU  a  requisite 
qualification,  at  that  time,  to  any  of  these  stations ;  for  Becket 
made  no  pretension  to  that  virtue  :  on  the  contrary,  his  manners 
and  occupations,  his  pursuits  and  amusements,  were  eminentiy 
worldly.  However,  he  paid  his  court  so  successfully  to  his  royal 
master,  not  only  by  his  dexterity  in  business,  but  also  by  his  splendid 
manner  of  living,  and  agreeable  conversation,  that  he  became 
his  greatest  &vourite,  and  his  chief  companion  in  his  amusements. 
Tlie  king  was  in  Normandy  when  he  heard  of  Theobald's  death, 
and  immediately  resolved  to  raise  his  chancellor  to  the  primacy, 
hoping  to  govern  the  church,  by  his  means,  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity— ^the ,  vainest  imagination  that  probably  ever  entered  his 
head.  When  Henry  told  him,  he  was  to  be  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury/'Becket  smiled  at  the  metamorphosis.  When  spoken  to 
more  eamestiy,  he  appears  to  have  agreed  with  all  other  men  in 
thinking,  that  the  king's  choice  of  him  could  only  have  arisen 
from  Henr/s  confidence  in  him,  as  a  blind  instrument  in  his  ex- 
pected '  contests  with  the  church.  We  cannot  much  wonder,  if 
Beckef  s  pride  was  piqued  at  this ;  and  accordingly,  he  is  said  to 
have  remonstrated  witii  the  king  somewhat  in  this  way : — "  Do 
not  appoint  me.  Sire,  I  entreat  you.  You  would  place  me  in 
the  only  office  in  which  I  may  be  obliged  no  longer  to  be  your 
friend."  Thus  fiur  his  deportment  was  manly;  but  such  was 
Henry's  fi>ndness  for  his  favourite,  that  he  was  deaf  to  all  advice : 
— he  overcame  all  opposition ;  and  the  chancellor  was  elected 
archbishop,  June  3rd,  and  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  June  6th, 
A.D.  1162. 

No  sooner  had  Becket  found  himself  firmly  seated  in  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  chair  of  Canterbury,  than  he  suddenly  changed  his 
whole  deportment  and  manner  of  life.  He  immediately  dismissed 
his  splendid  train,  cast  off  his  magnificent  apparel,  abandoned 
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sports  and  revek,  aad  lived  with  fewer  attendants,  wore  coarser 
clothes,  and  ate  scantier  and  more  homely  fixid,  than  suited  the 
dignity  of  his  station.  It  is  not  fer  us  to  judge  his  motives  jn 
this  change  of  conduct.  Becket,  possessing,  as  he  certainly  did, 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  a  lofty  and  susceptible  spirit,  may  have 
been  perfecdy  aware  that  the  gay  and  voluptuous  manners  of  a 
man  of  the  world  were  very  unsuitable  to  one  on  whom  the 
clerical  character  was  now  imposed ;  and  this  may  have  dictated 
to  him  the  necessity  of  that  professional  decorum  to  which  he 
now  had  recourse.  We  cannot  certainly  pronounce,  that  either 
the  subsequent  violence  of  his  policy,  or  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  some  parts  of  his  conduct  with  his  professions,  decisively  ex* 
dudes  the  milder  construction  of  his  motives.  Moderation  is  the 
best  pledge  of  sincerity ;  though  excess,  or  a  rigid  extreme,  is 
not  always  a  decisive  proof  of  hypocrisy.  The  conduct  of 
Becket,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  in  flying  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  is  very  ambiguous,  and  has  too  much  the  appearance  of 
being  the  policy  of  a  man  who  foresaw  that  he  was  about  to  carry 
on  war,  as  the  leader  of  a  religious  party ;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  assume  that  ostentation  of  sternness  and  display 
of  austeri^,  which  the  leaders  of  such  parties  have  ever  found  to 
be  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  of  inflaming  their  passions  against  the  common 
enemy.  The  ordinary  objects  of  vulgar  ambition  were  un- 
doubtedly sacrificed  by  Becket.  He  lost  high  office  and  un- 
bounded fovour — preferring  to  them  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  applause  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  I163»  the  hostilities  between  the  church  and  state 
began.  Various  instances  of  the  most  scandalous  impunity  of 
atrocious  crimes,  perpetrated  by  the  clergy,  had  recently  occurred. 
Some  of  these  had  reached  the  king's  ears  before  he  returned  to 
England,  and  he  was  greatly  incensed  at  them.  One  abominable 
instance  brought  the  king  and  Becket  into  direct  collision  on  this 
point.  A  clergyman  in  Worcester  had  debauched  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  man,  and,  for  her  sake,  had  murdered  the  father. 
The  king  demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  before  his  tribunal, 
to  answer  for  the  horrible  act.  Becket  resisted  this,  and  gave  him 
mto  the  custody  of  the  bishop,  that  he  might  not  be  delivered  to 
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the  king's  jusdee.  The  kmg,  wbo  had  seen  repeated  JnOHDow 
that  the  clergy  permitted  theur  offendmg  brethren  to  escape  wkh 
uppunily,  and  that  their  crimes,  instead  of  beiiig  repressed,  beoame 
daily  more  fbgrant,  was  the  more  intent  upon  aecnmpliAing  hk 
important  object.  He  justly  imputed  these  atrocities  tD  die  ex- 
emption of  the  clergy  firom  trial  before  the  eecniar  ooait%  while 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  to  whom  they  were  subject,  had  no 
power  to  inflict  capital,  or,  indeed,  any  adequale  puniAmi^t  V/ith 
a  view  to  redress  diis  crying  evil.  King  Henry  summoned  agrest 
txnmcil  at  Westminster,  which  heopened  veich  an  exoellentipeech, 
in  which  he  complained  of  the  mischiefi  occasioned  by  die  theAs, 
robberies,  and  even  nrarders^committed  by  the  clergy,  who  were 
suffered  to  go  unpuniAed ;  and  he  eonchided  widi  raqmring,  tlisit 
die  archbishop  and  (he  other  bishops  would  consent  duet  when  a 
clergyman  was  degraded  tar  any  crune,  he  should  be  inunediately 
delivered  up  to  the  civil  power,  that  he  mi^t  be  punidied  for  the 
crime,  aooording  to  die  laws  of  die  ItfuL  Beoket,  dreading  dK 
tompKanre  of  theodier  bishops  with  so  reasonable  a  demand, 
aamesdy  ^eatreaftpd  that  diey  atught  be  allowed  to  hold  a  private 
conference  among  themselves  before  they  returned  an  aasw«r, 
which  was  granted.  In  this  oonferenoe,  the  other  bidiopsadknow- 
ledged  that  the  king^s  demand  appealed  to  them  to  be  agreeable 
$o  reaaon,  to  law,  and  to  scripture.  But  Bedket  insitfled  with  so 
much  pertinacity  on  die  privileges  granted  to  ihexslergy  by  the 
-canons  of  the  church,  that  he  silenoed  afl  Us  Incthren,  and  per- 
suaded diem  tovetorntiusaiiBivierto  theldiig-->T1iatdiqr«oidd 
not  comply  with  his  demand.'  On  this,  ihecounci  broke  up  m 
QDonfiisiDn.^ 

finding  it  diflBcult  to  obtain  this  moderate  demand,  the  king  now 
<tried  to  gain  the  same  object  in  leas  offensive  language.  He  asked 
the  prelates  if  ihey  were  ready  to  observe  the  customs  and  prero- 
^gatives  of  Henry  L?  Thearchbishop  ansvaered,  ^  Yes;  saving  the 
iSghts  and  privileges  cf  the  order,'**^one  of  those  reservatbnswhioh 
seem  specious,  dD  it  be  diBoovered  that  th^  destroy  the  eonoessioii 
to  whidi  they  are  annexed.  Hbe  Idag  then  ieft  them  widi  'de- 
served displeasure,  and  retired  to  Woodstock,  in  OsCferdshke. 

^.Hovedm,  ttib  nno  llSd;  Vite  S.  Thomn,  f.SI. 
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After  A  little  rtfleetidn,  ufid  perhaps  dreading  the  consequena^s, 
they  foUcnred  hkn  thither,  and  declared  thar  aasent  to  his  demand, 
wilfaoat  any  saving  of  the  rights  of  their  order*  Becket  was  mdt 
persuaded  to  aooompany  them  till  the  very  last  momenta  Fleacied 
widi  his  suoeess,  and  resolving  to  have  this  consent  of  the  dergji^ 
tx>  obey  the  laws  <if  the  land  without  reserve,  ratified  m  the  moat 
sidainn  matinef  ,  die  king  called  a  parliament,  or  great  cooncii  of 
Uie  deigy  and  barons,  to  meet  at  Clar»idon,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Hilary,  a.  d.  11^4.  But  before  the  meeting  of  tins  assembly, 
Becket  had  again  changed  his  mind ;  and  when  he  appeared  before 
the  council,  he  obstinately  refused  to  promise  obedience  to  the 
laws  in  the  terms  to  which  he  had  formeiiy  agreed.  At  this  the 
king  was  equally  disappointed  and  enraged ;  the  most  violent  de* 
bates  betweoi  the  bish^  and  the  barons  ensued,  whidi  oontsmi*- 
ed  tlunse  days,  in  which  time  evary  poasible  meaiui  was  used  to 
Dveivome  the  obstinacy  of  l^e  primate,  not  sparingeven  threats  of 
vkdence*  Becket  at  last  yielded  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  two 
of  his  fiiends,  and,  appearing  before  the  council,  he  solemnly  pro* 
mised  and  swore,  widi  all  the  other  Ushc^xg — ^ki  the  wmds  of  truth 
and  without  any  reserve— ^to  obey  all  the  royal  laws  and  customs 
which  hadbeenestatdishedin  England  in  the  reign  of  his  majesty's 
grandfiidier  Henry  I.  Hiese  laws  and  customs,  commonly  called 
^  TheG)nstitntions  of  Clarendon;'  were  put  in  writing,  read  in  the 
oovmcil,  and  one  copy  of  them  delivered  to  Becket,  another  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  third  deposited  among  the  records  of 
the  kingdom.  These  famous  oonstiitntions,  whidi  were  sixteen  in 
number,  reduced  ecclesiastics  of  all  denomination  fo  a  due  snl>*> 
jecdon  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritaal  courts,  guarded  against  appeals  to  Rome,  and  the  pro^ 
noimcing  of  interdicts  and  excommunications  without  the  consent 
of  the  kin^  or  his  justiciary.  In  a  word,  they  were  in  all  respects 
wise  and  just;  but  at  the  same  time  so  evidenriy  circulated  to  put 
a  stop  to  die  encroadhments  of  Ae  see  of  R«Hne,  and  to  set  bounds 
to  the  extravagant  immunities  of  the  clergy,  that  th^  were  equally 
odio«s  to  ixfth,  who  never  spesk  of  them  but  in  the  harshest 
terms.* 

*  Oema  spud  r.  Scrips  col.  TS86-a    M.  Paris,  p.  71.    SpelmaxH  Concfl.  t.  H. 
pp.  88^  64.  EpiStolK  Tboxn.  CmMiuu-.  1.  i.  ap.  4.  p.  Ii2. 
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As  it  was  with  manifest  reluctance  that  Becket  had  sworn  to 
obey  those  hated  G>nstitutions,  so  he  soon  began  to  give  indica- 
tions  of  his  repentance,  by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortiiicadon, 
and  by  refiraining  from  performing  the  sacred  offices  of  his 
fonctbn.  He  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  the  pope^ 
apprising  him  of  what  had  been  done«  The  latter  sent  him  a  bull, 
releasing  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  enjoining  him 
to  resume  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office.  But  though  this  bull 
reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  violation  of  his  oath,  it  did  not 
dispel  his  fears  of  the  king's  indignation — ^to  avoid  which,  he  de- 
termined to  retire  privately  out  of  the  kingdom,  ^^th  this  in- 
tention he  went  down  to  Romney,  accompanied  by  two  of  his 
friends,  and  there  embarked  for  France ;  but  being  twice  put 
back  by  contrary  winds,  he  landed,  and  returned  to  Canterbury. 
About  the  same  time  the  king's  officers  came  to  that  city  with 
orders  to  seize  his  possessions  and  revenues ;  but  on  his  shewing 
himself,  they  retired,  without  executing  their  orders.  Conscious 
that  he  had  transgressed  those  laws  which  he  had  sworn  to 
observe,  by  attempting  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  permission, 
he  waited  upon  the  king,  at  Woodstock,  who  received  him  with- 
out any  other  expression  of  displeasure  than  merely  asking  him 
if  he  had  left  England  because  he  thought  it  too  little  to  contain 
them  both. 

Soon  after  this  interview,  fresh  misunderstandings  arose  between 
the  king  and  the  primate,  who  publicly  protected  the  clergy  fitym 
those  punishments  which  their  crimes  deserved,  and  flatly  refused 
to  obey  a  summons  to  attend  the  king's  court.  Henry  was  do  much 
enraged  at  these  daring  insults  on  the  laws  and  the  royal  authority, 
that  he  determined  to  call  him  to  account  before  his  peers,  in  a  par- 
liament which  he  summoned  to  meet  at  Northampton,  on  the  17th 
October,  1164.  This  parliament  was  unusually  frill,  the  whole 
nation  being  now  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  this  contest 
between  the  crown  and  the  mitre.  On  the  first  day,  the  king  in 
person  accused  the  archbishop  of  contumacy,  in  refrising  to  attend 
his  court  when  he  was  summoned;  against  which  accusation, 
having  made  only  a  very  weak  defence,  he  was  unanimously  found 
guilty  by  the  bishops,  as  well  as  by  the  temporal  barons,  and  all 
his  goods  and  chattels  were  deckured  to  be  forfeited.     To  this 
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sentence,  Becket,  with  much  reluctance,  submitted ;  and  the  king 
agreeing  to  accept  500/.  for  the  forfeiture,  the  bishops  beamie 
sureties  for  their  primate.  On  the  following  day,  the  king  ninde 
a  demand  of  500/1,  which  he  had  lent  to  Becket  when  he  was 
chancellor ;  but  die  latter  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  that  sum  had 
been  given  him,  not  lent.  Not  being  able,  however,  to  prouuce 
any  evidence  of  this  grant,  he  was  adjudged  to  pay  the  money. 
To  this  sentence  he  also  submitted,  and  prevailed  upon  five  of  his 
vassals  to  become  his  sureties,  the  bishops  declining  to  be  any 
farther  his  guarantees.  But  on  the  third  day,  which  was 
Saturday,  a  much  heavier  demand  was  madp  on  die  archbishop, 
by  the  king,  who  gave  in  a  charge  of  no  less  dian  250,000  marks, 
which  he  aflSrmed  the  prelate  had  received  from  vacant  benefices 
at  the  time  he  was  chancellor ;  and  he  now  called  upon  the  par- 
liament to  oblige  him  to  account  for  that  sum. 

Astonished  at  this  demand,  Becket  begged  permissioin  to 
consult  with  his  brethren,  the  bishops,  apart,  before  he  rettimed 
an  answer,  which  was  granted  him.  When  these  prelate^  had 
retired  into  a  separate  room,  and  their  primate  had  demimded 
their  advice,  they  were  found  to  differ  very  widely  in  their  opQiions. 
Some,  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  court,  advised  him  to  resign 
his  see  as  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the  king's  wrath  and  pre- 
serving himself  from  ruin.  Others  opposed  this  as  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  too  great  an  act  of  submission  to  the  civil  ^wer. 
Not  being  able  to  come  to  any  unanimous  resoluticm,  Becket  sent 
messengers  to  the  kitig  and  barons,  craving  a  short  delay,  which 
was  granted  till  the  following  Monday.  The  proceedings  of  this 
day  struck  terror  into  so  many  of  Becket's  friends,  that  when  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  he  was  attended  by  very  few  of  them. 

When  Monday  arrived,  he  complained  of  being  seized  with  a 
violent  colic,  which  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  appear  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  he  sent  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  appeal^  on  the 
next  day,  though  he  should  be  carried  in  his  bed.  E^ly  on 
Tuesday  morning  many  of  the  bishops  waited  upon  him,  and 
earnestly  intreated  him  to  resign  his  office,  assuring  him  that  if 
he  did  not  he  would  be  tried  for  perjury  and  high  treason. 
Becket,  however,  was  made  of  sterner  stuflF— he  reproached  them 
bitterly  for  deserting  him  in  this  contest — charged  them  not  to 
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presume  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  primiLte — and  d^cUred* 
ihaU  though  he  should  be  burnt  alive,  he  would  not  abmdon  hia 
station,  nor  forsake  his  flock  t  Having  celebrated  mass,  he  set  out 
fitxpa  his  residence,  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  a  conse<- 
crated  host  in  one  hand ;  and  when  he  approached  the  halt  whera 
the  king  and  parliament  sat,  he  took  the  croas  from  the  bearer,  and 
carried  it  in  the  other  hand* 

Vilien  the  king  was  informed  of  the  posture  in  which  Becket 
was  advancing,  he  retired  hastily  into  an  inner  rocHU,  comnuind-' 
ing  siU  the  bishops  and  barons  to  follow  him«  Here  he  complained 
of  the  insufferable  annoyance  of  Becket;  and  was  answered  by  the 
barons,  ^^  That  he  had  always  been  a  vain  and  obstinate  man,  and 
ought  never  to  have  bew  raised  to  so  high  a  station ;  that  he  bad 
been  guilty  c^high  treason,  both  against  the  king  and  the  king^ 
dom;  and  they  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately  punished 
as  a  iTaitor."  The  clamours  of  the  barons  against  Becket  became 
so  loisd  and  vdiement,  that  the  Archbishc^  of  York,  fisaring  they 
would  proceed  to  acts  of  violence,  hastily  retired,  that  he  might 
]iot  be  a  wpefcMsx  oi  the  tragical  scene«  The  Bish(^  of  Exeter 
went  into  fhe  great  hall,  where  the  primalse  sat  almost  alone,  ends 
ialling  at  his  &et,  ccmjured  him  to  take  pity  on  himself  and  on  hia 
bretfaren,  and  preserve  them  all  fit>m  destruction,  by  complying 
with  t^  kii^swilL  But,  with  a  stem  countenance,  he  opmrnand^d 
them  to  begone. 

The  bishops,  apprehoirive  of  incurring  the  indignaticm  of  the 
pope  if  they  proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  on  theur  primate,  and 
of  the  king  and  barons  if  they  refused^  b^^ged  that  dbey  might  be 
.allowed  to  hold  a  private  consultati<Hi9  which  was  granted*  After 
deliberating  acwe  time,  they  agreed  to  renounce  all  sujbjecdon  to 
Becket  as  their  primate ;  to  {HtMecute  him  fixr  perjury  before  the 
yxp^l  and,  if  possiblei  to  procure  bis  deposition.  TUs  resolution 
they  rejported  to  the  king  and  barons,  who,  not  knowing  that 
Becket  bad  already  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  absolving  him 
from  hi:|  oatht  too  rashly  gave  their  oxisent;  and  the  bishops  went 
into  the  >haU  in  a  body,  and  intimated  their  resolution  to  the  arch* 
bidiop.  The  latter  not  deigning  to  give  them  any  answer,  except 
^<  I  hear^"  a  pvolbttad  silence  ensued. 

In  iiki  mean  time  the  king  and  barons  came  to  a  ceaqbatiofnj 
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that  if  the  primate  did  not  ^ve  in  his  accounts  without  deky,  they 
would  declare  him  guil^  of  peijuiy  and  treafion,  and  deputed 
certain  barons  to  communicate  this  resolution.  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, who  was  at  the  head  of  these  barons,  addressing  himself  to 
Becket,  said,  **  the  king  commands  you  to  come  immediately,  and 
giire  in  your  accounts,  or  else  hear  your  sentence."  ^<  My^ 
sentence  V*  exclaimed  Becket,  starting  on  his  feet,  **  No!  my  son, 
hear  me  first.  I  was  given  to  the  church  fiiee^  and  discharged 
finom  all  claims  when  I  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
tfaeredbre  I  never  will  render  any  account.  Besides,  my  son, 
neither  law  nor  reason  permitB  sons  to  judge  their  &dier.  I 
decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  and  barons,  and  appeal  to 
God,  and  my  lord  the  pope,  by  whom  alone  I  am  to  be  judged. 
For  you,  my  brethren  and  fellow  bishops,  I  summon  you  to  appear 
before  the  pope,  to  be  judged  by  him  fin*  having  obeyed  man 
rather  than  God«  I  put  myself,  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it,  under  the  protection  of  God  and  the  pc^  ; 
and  under  their  protecticm  I  depart  hence."  Having  said  this, 
he  walked  outof  the  hall  in  great  state,  leaving  the  spectators  so 
much  disconcerted  by  his  boldness,  that  not  an  individual  had  the 
ooorage  to  stop  him. 

In  the  ensuing  night  Becket  fimnd  means  to  leave  the  town,  and 
made  his  escape  to  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  from  whence  he  embarked 
in  a  fishing  boat  thatconveyed  him  safe  to  Flanders;  or,  as  scnne 
say,  to  Boulogne.  From  thence  he  went  topay  his  respects  to  his 
ghostly  &ther,  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Sens,  and  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  obtained  a  secure  asylum  in  the  splendid  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  in  Bturgundy.  It  was  fortunate  for  Becket  that  at  die 
moment  there  eadi^ed  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  dismiion  between 
the  Elings  of  France  and  Elngland.  And  this  disposed  Louis,  and 
emboldened  the  pope^  to  protect  the  obnoxious  exile. 

As  aoon  as  the  King  of  England  was  informed  of  the  reception 
which  Bedcet  had  met  widi  in  France,  he  issued  writs  to  all  the 
dieri£Es,  commanding  them  to  seize  all  rents  and  possessions  of  the 
primate  within  their  bailiwicks,  and  to  detain  all  bearers  of  appeal 
to  Rome  till  die  king's  pleasure  should  be  known.  Hecommanded 
the  justices  in  die  like  form  to  detain  on  the  same  condition  all 
bearers  of  papers  from  the  pope  or  primate  purporting  to  pro- 
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nounce  an  interdict  of  public  worship,  all  spiritual  persons  or  lay- 
men who  should  adhere  to  such  interdict,  and  all  clerks  leaving  the 
kingdom  without  a  regal  safe  conduct. 

Becket  was  so  intoxicated  by  the  favour  of  the  pope,  that  he 
blasphemously  boasted,  '<  Christ  was  again  tried  in  this  case^  before 
a  lay  tribunal,  and  once  more  crucified  in  the  person  of  his 
servant.***  He  painted  the  king  of  England  in  the  most  odious 
colours,  as  a  cruel,  impious,  unrelenting  persecutor ;  and,  encou- 
raged by  the  pope  and  king  of  France,  proceeded  to  Vezeley, 
where,  on  Ascension  Day,  when  the  church  was  full,  he  went  into 
the  pulpit,  and  ^^  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  solemnly  cursed  all 
the  maintainers  of  the  customs  called,  in  the  realm  of  England, 
the  customs  of  their  elders."  When  the  King  of  England  heard 
of  this,  he  was  greatly  offended,  and  threatened  that  if  Becket, 
after  such  an  outrage,  was  any  longer  sheltered  at  Pontigny,  he 
would  seize  all  the  estates  belonging  to  the  monks  of  the  C&ter- 
cian  order  that  were  in  his  territories,  which  so  alarmed  Louis, 
the  king  of  France,  thathe  thought  it  best  to  carry  Becket  with 
him  from  Burgundy  to  Sens,  where  an  asyhun  was  provided  for 
him. 

Various  angry  proceedings  now  ensued  on  both  sides,  in  whidi 
Becket's  tone  rose  orfell  according  as  the  barometer  was  influenced 
by  the  measures  of  the  two  kings,  Louis  and  Henry.  Negodations 
with  the  court  of  Rome  were  prosecuted  with  eagerness  by  both 
parties.  The  agents  of  Becket  obtained  for  their  master,  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1166,  a  l^antine  commission  over  the  province 
of  Canterbury.  This  was  not  only  a  mark  of  the  pope's  fiivoor, 
but  a  great  addition  of  power  to  the  archbishop,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  use  with  rigour,  when  the  balance  suddenly  turned 
against  him  at  the  court  of  Rome.  This  change  in  the  papal 
politics  was  owing  to  several  circumstances  which  are  but  imper- 
fectly known ;  but,  probably,  the  most  successful  one  was,  that 
the  agents  of  the  king  of  England  were  better  provided  with 
money  than  those  of  the  archbishop.  Certain  it  is  that  Aese 
agents  obtained  a  very  soothing  letter  from  the  pope  to  their 
master,  dated  December  20, 1 166,  in  which  he  acquaints  him,  that 

*  Epist.  St.  Thorns,  lib.  iL— Matt.  Purjs,  p.  89. 
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he  had  given  a  commissioa  to  two  cardinals  to  determine  all  con- 
troversies between  him  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
between  that  prelate  and  the  bishops  of  England,  and  that  these 
l^tes  would  set  out  in  January ;  that  he  had  given  his  legates 
authority  to  absolve  all  the  king's  servants  and  subjects  who  had 
been  excommunicated ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  forbid  the  arch- 
bishop from  issuing  any  censures  against  him,  or  any  of  his 
subjects,  so  long  as  this  cause  was  depending.* 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  consternation  of  Becket  on  hearing 
of  this  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  especially  when  further  told 
that  the  king's  agents  had  obtained  copies  of  all  the  letters  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  written  to  the  pope  against  the  king.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  afi^irs  of  Becket  were  at  this  crisis  in  a  hopeless 
condition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Henry  would  have  obtained  a 
OHnplete  victory  in  this  singular  contest,  if  the  king  of  France  had 
not  interposed.  But  Louis,  whose  reigning  passions  were  bigotry 
in  religion,  and  enmity  to  the  king  of  England,  was  more  dis- 
pleased with  the  pope,  if  possible,  than  Becket  himself.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  suffer  the  legates  to  enter  his  dominions, 
and  that  he  was  as  much  offended  with  them  as  if  they  had  come 
to  pull  the  crown  off  his  own  head.  The  strong  remonstrances  of 
Louis,  the  loud  complaints  and  importunities  of  Becket,  together 
with  some  changes  in  the  poUtical  state  of  Europe,  gave  a  new  turn 
to  this  affiur,  less  favourable  to  the  King  of  flngland. 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  now  ensued  between  the  parties  for 
nearly  a  whole  year,  so  that  the  legates  did  not  reach  Montpelier 
till  the  end  of  October,  1167.  But  on  their  arrival  in  France,  a 
correspondence  commenced  between  them  and  Becket,  on  the 
extent  of  their  commission,  in  which  the  latter  displayed  the  most 
intolerable  arrogance  and  inflexible  obstinacy,  denying  that  they 
had  any  authority  to  act  as  judges,  but  only  as  mediators  between 
him  and  the  king.  This  was  owing  to  the  duplicity  of  his  holinesb, 
who,  with  Jesuitical  craft,  in  order  to  please  both  parties,  hod  re- 
presented it,  in  his  letters  to  the  king,  as  a  commission  to  judge  and 
determine ;  but  in  his  letters  to  the  archbishop,  as  a  commission  to 
negotiate  a  reconciliation.      The  true  explanation  appears  to  be 


♦  Lord  LytteUon*s  History  of  Hen.  II.,  Vol.  it.  8vo.  pp.  478  and  9 
VOL.    II.  G 
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this,  that  the  pope  had  given  the  l^ates  a  commission  to  act  as 
judges,  but  had  also  given  them  secret  instruction  to  act  cmly  as 
mediators.* 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Henry  should  be  gready  displeased 
with  this  double  dealing  on  the  part  of  his  holiness.  At  an  inter- 
view with  the  legates,  he  explained  himself  on  various  points  on 
which  he  was  aggrieved ;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  English  bishops, 
he  at  length  consented  that  the  legates  should  act  either  aa  judges 
or  mediators  between  him  and  the  archbishop.  After  these  oon- 
cessions,  which  seemed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  an  agreement,  the 
legates,  with  some  difficulty,  procured  an  interview  with  Becket  on 
the  17th  November,  1167,  at  which  he  behaved  with  his  wonted 
hauteur^  refusing  to  submit  to  them  as  judges,  and  declining  to  give 
them  any  ground  to  proceed  upon  as  mediators  with  the  least 
hopes  of  success.  For,  to  all  his  seeming  concessions,  he  constantly 
added  a  ^^savingof  the  honour  of  Ood—^f  the  apostolic  see — and 
of  his  own  person— of  all  the  liberties,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of 
•the  church,"  which  they  knew  the  king  would  not  admit,  as  it 
would  be  a  source  of  endless  disputes. 

The  legates  reported  to  the  king  and  En^ish  bishops  what  had 
passed  at  this  interview,  on  which  they  one  and  all  protested  that 
they  had  performed  their  port,  in  offering  to  submit  to  them 
either  as  judges  or  mediators,  which  the  archbishop  had  not  done. 
They  next  appealed  to  the  pope,  and,  dreading  the  fulminations 
of  Becket,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  hciy  see, 
until  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  following  year.  At  the  request 
of  the  king  and  bishops,  the  legates  apprised  Becket  of  their 
appeal,  and  prohibited  him  from  issuing  any  censures  against 
them  in  the  interval.  This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  arch* 
bishop  to  the  highest  pitch ;  he  became  like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net; 
and  never  was  a  hungry  lion  more  enraged  at  having  his  prey 
torn  from  him  when  he  was  ready  to  devour  it,  than  Becket  was 
at  this  prohibition.  He  complained  of  it  to  the  pope  and  car* 
dinals  in  the  bitterest  terms,  painting  die  King  of  ^igland  in  the 
blackest  colours,  and  accused  the  legates  of  having  been  bribed 
by  that  monarch,  f 

♦  Vita  a  Thoma,  1.  ii.  ch.  xxiv.     Ibid-  Epist.  1.  ii,  Ep.  1—13. 
t  Epist.  S.  Thorn.  1.  ii.  Ep.  46,  47. 
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In  the  following  year,  a.d.  1168,  about  Midsummer,  the  Earl 
of  Flanders  made  an  effort  to  put  an  end  to  this  long  and  violent 
dispute ;  and,  widi  that  view,  appointed  a  place  of  interview  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  France  and  England.  But  Henry,  feeling 
himself  secure  from  the  censures  of  the  church  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  legates,  and  still  further  by  a  bull  he  had  about  that  time 
received  from  the  pope,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  suspend  the 
archhidiop's  spiritual  authority  over  him  and  his  subjects  till  he 
had  recovered  his  fiivour,  would  make  no  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation,  nor  so  much  as  admit  Becket  into  his  presence. 
Thut  prelate,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  of  his 
retirement,  tormented  with  mortified  pride  and  impotent  resent- 
ment.* 

On  the  6th  of  January,  a.d.  1169,  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Fiance  had  another  interview,  at  which  a  truce,  rather  than  a 
treaty  of  peace,  was  effected.  Three  persons  of  influence  were 
fixed  up<»i  as  a  kind  of  mediators  between  the  two  monarchs,  and 
carried  Becket  with  them  to  the  place  of  this  interview,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  sove- 
reign. To.  accomplish  this,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  persuade 
that  haughty  prelate  to  behave  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful 
manner  to  his  much-ofiended  prince,  in  order  to  appease  his 
anger,  and  &ciUtate  an  accommodation ;  in  which,  being  seconded 
by  the  King  of  France,  and  all  the  princes  and  prelates  who  were 
present,  ttey  at  length  prevailed.  Accordingly,  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Henry,  he  fell  up<m  Iris  knees,  and  said,  "  I  submit 
myself  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  kmg— to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  king ; "  a  speech  very  artfully  contrived,  and  replete  with 
ambigui^.  But  it  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Henry,  who 
expressed  his  dissatis&ction  with  this  form  of  submission,  and 
inskted  that  the  archbishop  should  promise,  in  plain  words,  <<  that 
he  would  obey  those  laws  and  customs  which  the  holy  Archbishops 
rf  Canterbury  had  obeyed  in  the  times  of  former  kings,  and  which 
he  had  sworn  to  obey."  This,  however,  Becket  refused  to  do; 
allying,  that  his  predecessors  had  not  been  pressed  to  make  such 
a  promise.     But  the  king  insisting  upon  it,  and  many  of  the 


•  Epiit.  S.  Thorn.  1.  ii.  c  32—58. 
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nobles  and  bishops  vehemently  urging  him  to  comply,  he  at  last 
consented  to  make  the  promise  required,  but  with  a  saving  of  the 
honour  of  God  and  of  the  rights  of  his  order,*  The  king,  well 
knowing  what  was  intended  by  these  savings,  rejected  this  offer ; 
and,  addressing  himself  to  the  King  of  France,  said,  with  an  afiect- 
ing  air  and  tone  of  voice,  **  My  liege  lord,  I  earnestly  entreat  your 
attention.  I  know  that  whatever  happens  to  displease  him,  he 
will  say  is  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  rights  of  his 
order.  But  that  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world  that  I  do  not 
oppose  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  real  rights  of  his  order,  I  here 
make  this  offer :  There  have  been  many  Kings  of  England  before 
me,  some  weaker  and  others  greater  than  I  am ;  there  have  also 
been  many  great  and  holy  men,  Arclibishops  of  Canterbury  before 
him.  Let  him  behave  towards  me  as  the  greatest  and  most  holy 
of;  his  predecessors  behaved  towards  the  weakest  of  mine,  and  I 
am  satisfied.'' 

This  speech  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  audience,  several 
of  whom  cried  out,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  sufficient ;  and 
the  archbishop  remaining  silent,  the  King  of  France  added,  *^My 
lord  archbishop,  why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Peace  is  now'  in  your 
offer."  But  Becket,  with  an  invincible  firmness,  wincti  could  not 
be  ^aken  either  by  the  threats  of  his  enemies,  or  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  adhered  to  his  former  savings,  and  the 
conference  broke  off  without  attaining  the  desired  object.  This 
gave  many  of  the  French  nobility  unfavourable  impressions  of 
him,  as  a  person  of  intolerable  pride  and  obstinacy ;  and  even  his 
great  fi*iend  and  patron,  the  French  king,  was,  for  a  short  time, 
disgusted. 

A  third  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  made  soon  after,  but  with 
no  better  effect ;  and  the  parties  now  became  more  exasperated 
towards  each  other  than  ever,  and  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Becket,  in  his  letters  to  the  pope  at  this 
time,  speaks  of  Henry  in  the  bitterest  terms,  as  a  more  crudi 
tyrant  and  persecutor  than  Herod.  As  soon  as  Lent  commenced, 
he  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority ;  and,  without 
consulting  the  pojie,  thundered  out  sentences  of  excommunication 

•  Epist.  S.  Thom.  1.  Iv.  ep.  8.  . 
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against  many  of  the  greatest  men,  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity,  among  whom  were  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  his  vicar,  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Chester,  &c.  &c.  He  laid  the  province  of  Canterbury,  including 
three-fourths  of  the  kingdom,  under  an  interdict  But  these 
thunders  played  harmlessly  round  a  monarch  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  command  as  Henry  was.  No  more  than  a  few 
parishes  shut  their  churches;  yet  the  pope  had  almost  emptied 
his  quiver.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  kings  began  to  incline 
towards  peace,  and  Becket  was  compelled  to  bend  the  neck  at  the 
nod  of  his  sole  armed  protector.  A  single  scruple  now  delayed 
the  accommodation.  Becket  required  that  he  should  be  saluted 
with  the  kiss  of  peace,  as  a  pledge  of  sincere  reconciliation.  Henry 
declared  that  he  was  bound  by  a  vow  never  to  kiss  Becket.  To 
get  over  this  difficulty,  the  pope  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and 
also  granted  absolution  to  all  those  whom  Becket  had  excommu- 
nicated. While  things  were  thus  proceeding  in  a  train  of  accom- 
modation, the  King  of  England's  agents,  who  were  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  succeeded  in  obtaining  another  favour  from  his  holiness. 
This  was  a  bull  empowering  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  crown 
prince  Henry,  the  king's  son,  a  privilege  which  Becket  claimed 
exclusively,  as  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  put 
Becket  into  a  rage  bordering  upon  madness.  In  his  letters  to  the 
pope  and  c^ardinals,  he  tells  them,  in  the  pldnest  terms,  that  they 
had  been  bribed ;  that  they  had  absolved  the  devil,  and  crucified 
Christ ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  more  application  to  the  court 
of  Rome)  where  none  but  wicked  men  prevailed.* 

At  length,  however,  the  auspicious  moment  arrived  for  termi- 
natmg  this  long-pending  quarrel.  Becket  had  been  six  years  in 
exile ;  and  though  hot  water  was  obviously  his  element,  he  was  no 
nearer  the  attainment  of  his  object  than  when  he  left  England. 
On  the  22nd  of  July,  a.d.  1170,  all  preliminaries  being  adjusted, 
the  archbishop  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  an  audience  of  his 
sovereign,  in  a  meadow,  near  Fretvill,  in  the  heart  of  France, 
where  the  English  and  French  courts,  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  people  of  all  ranks  were  assembled,  to  witness  the  imposing 
spectacle  ! 

•  •  Epist.  S.  Thom.  1.  ▼.  ep.  20,21- 
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The  king  appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  acted  with  great 
condescension  towards  the  archbishop,  but  it  made  litde  or  no 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  latter.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  he  entered  upon  a  long  harangue,  enumerat- 
ing all  the  injuries  the  king  had  done  to  the  church ;  dwelling  long 
on  that  greatest  injury  in  permitting  his  son  to  be  crowned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  insisting  that  his  majesty  should  make 
ample  reparation  for  all  these  injuries — ^to  which  the  king  assented. 
Henry  then  desired  the  archbishop  to  declare  his  forgiveness  of  all 
those  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  in  the  late  dispute,  as  he 
had  now  forgiven  all  who  had  incurred  his  resentment  But  to 
this  most  reasonable  proposal,  the  artftil  prelate,  who  meditated 
revenge  against  all  his  adversaries,  returned  an  evasive  answer ; 
pretending  that  some  of  these  persons  were  more,  and  others  less 
criminal ;  some  of  them  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
some  by  other  prelates ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  only  promise  in 
general,  that  if  any  of  them  failed  of  obtaining  forgiveness  even- 
tually, it  would  be  their  own  fault.*  It  is  plain  enough  from  all 
this,  that  his  professed  reconciliation  was  all  a  hollow  truce — there 
was  no  cordiality  in  it  on  either  side,  and  few  imagined  that  it 
would  be  of  long  continuance. 

Becket  had  two  conferences  with  his  sovereign  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  pacification ;  but  as  they  were  spent  in  mutual  recri- 
mination, they  contributed  nothing  towards  the  restoration  of  real 
friendship.  At  length  having  taken  leave  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  the  King  of  France,  and  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  who 
had  generously  supported  him  and  his  friends  in  their  state  of 
exile,  Becket  set  out  from  Sens  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  proceded  to  Whitsand,  a  sea^port  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  month.  While  waiting 
there  for  a  fair  wind,  he  found  means  to  send  over  to  England 
three  bulls— one  for  suspending  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
other  two  for  excommunicating  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salis- 
bury, which  were  actually  conveyed  to  those  prelates.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inexcusable  than  this  conduct — ^it  was  declaring 
war  at   the   very  moment  he  pretended  to  return  in  peace. 

*  £pi8t.  S.  ThonuD,  1.  v.  pp.  46,  47. 
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Accordingly,  it  excited  universal  indignation  against  him,  and 
proved  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
November,  he  set  sail  from  Whitsand,  and  landed  next  day  at 
Sandwich,  having  been  absent  from  England  six  years  and 
three  months. 

On  the  following  day,  Becket  entered  Canterbury  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  the  clergy  and  common  people ; 
and  next  morning  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  agents  of  the 
excommunicated  bishops,  demanding  their  absolution,  which  he 
refiised  to  grant.  On  the  return  of  their  agents  to  Dover  with 
this  answer,  the  bishops  resolved  to  go  over  to  Normandy,  where 
the  king  then  was,  to  implore  his  protection  against  Becket's  vio* 
lence.  On  approaching  Henry,  the  three  prelates  threw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  imploring  his  protection  fix>m  that  disgrace  and  ruin  with 
which  they  were  threatened  by  the  primate,  painting  the  violence 
of  his  proceedings  against  themselves  and  others  in  such  strong 
colours,  that  Henry  fell  into  one  of  those  violent  fits  of  passion  to 
which  he  was  liable.  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  he  cried  out:  ^^  Shall 
this  fellow,  who  came  to  court  on  a  lame  horse,  with  all  his  estate 
in  a  wallet  behind  him,  trample  upon  his  king,  the  royal 
fiunily,  and  the  whole  kingdom?  Will  none  of  all  those 
lazy  cowardly  knights  whom  I  maintain,  deliver  me  from  this 
turbulent  priest"?* 

This  vehement  exclamation  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who 
heard  it;  and  four  of  the  most  intrepid  of  the  barons,  namely 
Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  MorviUe,  and 
Richard  Breto,  retired,  and,  consulting  with  each  other,  formed  a 
resolution,  either  to  terrify  the  archbishop  into  submission,  or  put 
him  to  death.  Accordingly,  having  laid  their  plan,  they  left  the 
court  at  di£rerent  times,  and  took  different  routes,  to  prevent  suspi- 
ckm.  On  the  28th  of  December,  they  all  arrived  at  the  castle  of 
Ranulph  de  Broc,  about  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they 
arranged  the  whole  plan  of  their  proceedings,  and  next  morning 
set  out  for  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  resolute  men, 
with  arms  concealed  under  their  clothes.  These  men  they  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  to  prevent  any  interruption  from  the 

*  Viu  S.  Tboms,  1.  uL  c  10.  p.  U8,  &c. 
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citizens.  The  four  barons  then  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  were  admitted 
into  the  apartment  where  Becket  sat  conversing  with  some  of  his 
clergy.  After  their  admission  a  long  silence  ensued,  whic^  was 
at  length  broken  by  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  telling  him  that  they 
were  sent  by  the  king  to  command  him  to  absolye  the  prelates  and 
others  whom  he  had  exconununicated ;  and  then  to  go  to  AViii- 
chester,  and  make  satisfaction  to  the  young  king,  whomi  he  had 
endeavoured  to  dethrone.  On  this  a  long  and  violent  altercation 
followed,  in  the  com^e  of  which  they  gave  several  hints,  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  if  he  did  not  comply.  He  however  remained 
undaunted  in  his  refusal.  They  then  retired,  charging  his  ser- 
vants not  to  allow  him  to  escape  by  flight ;  on  which  he  cried 
out  with  great  vehemence — ^^  Flee  !  I  will  never  flee  firom  any 
living  man.  I  am  not  come  to  flee,  but  to  defy  the  rage  of 
impious  assassins." 

When  they  were  gone,  his  fidends  blamed  him  for  the  roughness 
of  his  answer,  which  had  inflamed  the  fuiy  of  his  enemies,  and 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  make  his  escape ;  but  his  only  reply  was, 
"  I  have  no  need  of  your  advice; — I  know  what  I  ought  to  do*** 
Finding  their  threats  unavailing,  the  barons  retired,  put  on  their 
coats  of  mail,  and  each  taking  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  an 
axe  in  the  left,  returned  to  the  palace,  but  found  the  gate  shut. 
While  preparing  to  break  it  open,  Robert  de  Broc  conducted 
them  up  a  back  pair  of  stairs,  and  let  them  in  at  a  window.  A  cry 
then  arose,  "they  are  armed!  they  are  armed!"  <mi  which  the 
clergy  hurried  the  archbishop  almost  by  force  into  the  church, 
hoping  that  die  sanctity  of  the  cathedral  would  protect  him  fix>m 
violence.  They  would  also  have  closed  the  door,  but  Becket 
cried  out, — "B^one,  ye  cowards!  I  charge  you  on  your  obe- 
dience, do  not  shut  the  door.  What  I  will  you  make  a  castle 
of  the  church  ?' 

After  searching  the  palace  without  finding  the  archbishop,  die 
four  barons  en  ter^  the  church,  and  oneof  them  exclaimed,  **  Where 
is  the  traitor?  where  is  the  archbishop  ?"  Becket  then  advanced 
boldly,  and  said,  "Here  am  I,  an  archbishop,  but  no  traitor!" 
"  Flee,"  cried  one  of  the  barons,  "or  you  are  a  dead  man."  "  No," 
said  Becket,  "I  will  never  flee."  William  de  Tracy  then  took  hold 
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of  hk  robe,  and  said,  ^<  You  are  my  prisoner;  come  along  with  me.^ 
But,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  the  archbishop  shook  him  with  so 
much  ferce,  that  he  almost  threw  him  down.  Enraged  at  this 
resistance,  Tracy  aimed  a  blow  with  his  sword,  which  nearly  cut 
off  the  .arm  of  one  Edward  Grim,  a  priest,  and  slightly  wounded 
the  archbishop  on  the  head.  Becket  then  bowed  his  head,  as  if 
he  would  pray,  and  uttered  his  last  words — "  To  God  and  St  Mary 
I  commend  my  soul  and  the  cause  of  the  church."  The  assassins 
then  fell  on  him  with  many  strokes — ^his  skull  was  nearly  cloven 
in  two,  nor  did  they  desist  until  his  brains  were  scattered  over  the 
pavement  of  the  cathedral.* 

Thus  perished  this  celebrated  man ;  courageous  in  his  death ; 
extraordinary  in  his  life ;  vast  in  all  his  designs — ^never  measur- 
ing his  objects  by  their  practicability,  but  pursuing  them  with  a 
vdiemence  as  imperious  as  his  ambition,  and  with  a  perseve- 
rance which  failure  only  stimulated,  and  which  even  personal 
danger  could  neither  appal  nor  diminish.  His  murder,  as  may 
be  supposed,  excited  a  sentiment  of  indignation  throughout 
Europe.  The  king's  solemn  asseveration  that  it  was.  perpe- 
trated without  his  privity,  accompanied  by  a  promise,  that  he 
would  abandon  his  &vourite  measures,  was  at  last  admitted  at 
Rome ;  but  he  was  enjoined  a  humiliating  penance  at  the  tomb 
of  Becket,  who  was,  in  process  of  time,  canonized  as  a  saint,  and 
venerated  as  a  martyr !  A  martyr  he  certainly  was  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  chose  to  maintain ;  and  as  they  were  favourable  to  the 
papal  pretafisions,  his  memory  was  enshrined  with  every  honour 
that  the  papal  power  ^uld  confer. 

In  our  times  this  political  drama  has  ceased.  We  compas- 
sionate Becket,  for  his  flagitious  murder ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
feeling,  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  struggle,  his  success 
would  have  converted  the  clergy  of  England  into  a  distinct 
Braminical  caste,  released  from  all  legal  responsibility,  indepen- 
dent of  both  crown  and  parliament,  and  towering  high  above  all, 
in  an  awful  sanctity  flowing  from  their  order,  unconnected  with 
their  moral  conduct,  and  which  no  personal  vices  would  have 
been  admitted  to  destroy.     Some  exhibition  of  this  sort  has  ap- 

•  Viu  a  ThomB,  1.  iiL  ch.  14—18.     Stephanides  Viu  S.  Thorn,  pp.  81—87. 
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peared  in  l^)ain  and  Portugal,  to  the  political  misery  and  intel- 
lectual  degradation  of  both  those  countries.  Its  establishmoit 
in  England  would  have  &Youred  its  introduction  into  France ; 
and  Europe  might  have  become  a  new  Egypt,  governed  by  an 
hierarchy,  whose  leader  would  have  been  the  pope*  The  great 
effect  of  King  Henry's  struggle  was  to  prevent  this  stupendous 
revolution,  by  subjecting  the  clergy  to  the  l^al  tribunals,  and 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  To  this  day  we  &ave  reason 
to  revere  the  name  of  Henry  II. ;  for  what  sovereign  has  main- 
tained a  cause  more  momentous  to  his  own  subjects,  or  man- 
kind at  large  ? 

Thomas  Becket  was  the  last  of  that  description  of  ambidous 
clergymen  who  endeavoured  to  rival  the  throne,  and  to  raise  the 
church  above  the  crown — the  ecclesiastical  above  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  state.  But  after  him  the  strug^e  was  at- 
tempted no  more.  His  &te  was  a  lasting  admonidon  of  the  per- 
sonal danger  of  such  conflicts;  and  the  experience  that  an  ardi- 
bishop  of  his  talents  and  acdviqr  could  be  destroyed,  without 
rebellion  in  the  people,  and  deposition  to  the  king,  taught  every 
future  primate  to  calculate  the  perils  as  well  as  the  gratificadons 
of  ambidon.  Becket  had  lived  in  honour  and  greatness,  vying 
with  the  proudest,  till  he  hegeai  the  conflict.  Mortification, 
suspicion,  a  seven  years'  exile,  and  a  violent  death,  were  its  hitter 
compensadons.  The  hazards  and  the  evils  of  sudi  an  enter- 
prise being  thus  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  good  that  could 
be  attained,  no  more  Dunstans,  Anselms,  or  Beckets,  appear 
in  our  ecclesiasdcal  history.  If  Becket  %Ied,  who  could  hope 
to  succeed  ?  And  what  had  Becket  gained  ?  Of  him,  firom  the 
hour  in  which  he  b^gan  his  sacerdotal  combat,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  in  prophedc  metaphor,  <<  He  sowed  the  wind,  and  he  reaped 
the  whirlwind." 

Becket  died  on  die  29di  December,  a.d.  1170,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  ninth  of  his  pontificate.  His  character 
is  thus  summed  up  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  very  competent  and 
impartial  judge : — ^^  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  elevated 
thoughts,  and  of  invincible  courage,  but  oi  a  most  violent  and 
turbulent  spirit;  excessively  passionate,  haughty^  and  vain- 
glorious;  in  his  resolutions  inflexible;   in  his  resratments  im- 
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placable.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  was  gcdlty  of  a  wilftd 
and  praneditated  perjury ;  that  he  opposed  the  necessary  coarse 
of  public  justice,  and  acted  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  his  coun-* 
try — laws  which  he  had  most  solenmly  acknowledged  and  con- 
firmed. Nor  is  it  less  evident,  that,  during  the  heat  of  this 
dispute,  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  ungratefiil  to  a  very  kind 
master,  whose  confidence  in  him  had  been  boundless,  and  who, 
firom  a  private  condition,  had  advanced  him  to  be  the  second 
man  in  his  kingdom.  On  what  motives  he  acted,  can  be  cer* 
tainly  judged  of  by  Him  alone,  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open. 
He  might  be  misled  by  the  prejudices  of  a  bigoted  age,  and 
think  he  was  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  God,  in  contend- 
ing, even  to  death,  for  the  utmost  excess  of  ecclesiastical,  and 
papal  authority.  Yet  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  his 
conversation  in  courts  and  camps,  among  persons  whose  notions 
were  more  6ree  and  enlarged,  the  different  colour  of  his  fonner 
life,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  change  which  seemed  to  be 
wrought  in  him  upon  his  election  to  Canterbury,  would  make  one 
suspect,  as  many  did  in  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  that  he 
only  became  the  champion  of  the  church,  6rom  an  ambitious  de- 
sire of  sharing  its  power — a  power  more  independent  of  the  favour 
of  the  king,  and  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  haughtiness  of 
his  mind,  than  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown.  And  this  suspicion  is  increased  by  the  marks  of  cunning 
and  falseness  which  are  evidendy  seen  in  his  conduct  on  some 
occasions.  Neither  is  it  impossible,  that,  when  first  he  assumed 
his  new  character,  he  might  act  the  part  of  a  zealot,  merely  or 
principally,  firom  motives  of  arrogance  and  ambition ;  yet,  after- 
wards, being  a:igaged,  and  inflamed  by  the  contest,  work  him- 
self up  into  a  real  entiiusiasm.  The  continual  praises  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  the  honours  done  him,  in  his  exile,  by  all 
the  clergy  of  France,  and  by  the  vanity  which  appears  so  pre- 
dominant in  his  mind,  may  have  conduced  to  operate  such  a 
change.  He  certainly  shewed,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a 
qpirit  as  fervent  as  that  of  the  wannest  enthusiast ;  such  a  spirit, 
indeed,  as  constitutes  heroism,  when  it  exerts  itself  in  a  cause 
beneficial  to  mankind.  Had  he  defended  the  established  laws 
of  Ms  cpuntry,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  civil  justice,  with 
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as  much  zeal  and  intrepidity  as  he  opposed  them,  he  would  have 
deserved  to  be  ranked  with  those  great  men,  whose  virtifes  make 
one  easily  forget  the  allay  of  some  natural  imperfections;  but, 
unhappily,  his  good  qualities  were  so  misapplied,  that  they  be- 
came no  less  hurtful  to  the  public  weal  of  the  kingdom,  than 
the  worst  of  his  vices.*" 

So  fer  Lord  Lyttelton;  to  which  I  would,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence, offer  a  slight  addition,  suggested  by  a  somewhat  nearer 
survey  of  the  subject  than  that  which  his  lordship  has  taken* 
Becket  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ-— 
a  Christian  bishop — an  overseer  and  ruler  of  his  church.  I 
am  afraid  that,  if  we  try  his  pretensions  by  the  rule  which  the 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  have  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  regulate  our  judgments  in  this  matter — ^weighed  in  the 
balances — ^he  will  be  found  deplorably  wanting.  For  instancae, 
suppose  we  try  the  pretensions  of  Becket  by  the.  following 
words  of  the  Saviour : — "  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exerdse 
lordship  over  them,  and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them 
are  called  benefactors :  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you ;  but 
he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  tlie  younger;  and 
he  that  is  chiefs  as  he  that  doth  serve ;  for  I  am  among  you  as 
he  that  serveth ;"  Luke  xxii.  25.  Again :  "  The  servant  of  the 
Lord  must  not  strive ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
patient;  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves;" 
2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.  "  A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward 
of  God ;  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,'  not  given  to  wine,  no 
striker,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre;  but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover 
of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ;"  Titus  i.  7,  &c.  "  Not 
lording  it  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  an  ensample  to  the 
flock ;"   1  Peter  v.  5,  6. 

These  are  the  scriptural  qualifications  of  a  Christian  bi^op, 
or  elder;  but  I  fear  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  one  of  them  in  the  history  of  Becket  On  the  con- 
trary, his  character  appears  to  be  drawn  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration: 2  Tim.  iii.  1 — ^5,  when  describing  the  antichristian 
apostacy,   in  which   should  be   found,  assuming  the   Christian 

*  Lord  Lyttelton*8  Life  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  iv.  p.  361,  edit  8va 
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name,  "  traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  truce-breakers,  covetous, 
boasters,  proud,  blasphemers;  having  the  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  rfie  power  thereof."  These  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
the  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  Becket ;  who,  probably, 
without  doing  him  any  injustice,  might  have  been  exhibited  to 
public  view,  as  "  Antichrist  personified."  But  what  can  we 
think  of  that  church  which  could  canonize  such  a  character — 
hold  him  up  as  a  saint  and  martyt* — ^nay,  a  worker  of  miracles — 
and  encourage  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  ?  Alas,  for  poor  human 
nature ! 

From  this  exhibition  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  and  priestly 
domination,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  King  of  Zion,  that  peerless  ONE,  who,  though  '^the 
Image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the  First-bom  of  every  creature, 
and  Lord  of  all,  when  he  came  on  the  godlike  errand  of  saving 
sinners,  emptied  himself  of  the  form  of  God,  laid  aside  the  majesty 
of  the  Deity,  and  appeared  in  the  hnmble  guise  of  a  servant — 
"  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ; "  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  full  of 
grace  and  truth.  No  herald-at-arms  announced  his  approach; 
no  trumpet  is  sounded  before  him  to  summon  attention ;  no  cha- 
riots of  state,  no  liveries,  no  trappings  of  royalty  graced  his 
procession.  He  went  about  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men,  but,  while  engaged  in  this  heavenly  work,  ^^he  did  not 
strive,  nor  cay,  nor  lift  up  his  voice,  in  the  street"  He  held  no 
contests  for  superiority  with  the  Jewish  high-priests  of  his  day ; 
but,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  mortals,  was  an  example  to  his 
followers  of  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is,  <^in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  great  price." 
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Introductory  oiservatiom — 77ie  Papal  ptnoer  at  its  zenith  in  the 
iwe^ih  and  thirteenth  centurieg — Character  of  Gregory  VIL; 
of  Innocent  III. ;  and  of  Boniface  FIIL— History  of  the  Churdt 
of  England  from  the  death  of  Henry  IL — Reign  of  Richard  L 
and  his  contest  with  the  Pope — King  John^  and  his  defeat  by 
Innocent  III^^-Death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  nn- 
gtdar  contest  for  the  election  of  a  successor — T%e  Pope  gets  the 
election  into  his  own  hands,  and  appoints  Stephen  Langton,  then 
at  Rome — Indignation  of  the  King  of  England  at  the  Pop^s 
conduct — Innocent  places  the  whole  hingdom  under  an  interdict, 
and  excommunicates  the  hing — Conduct  of  the  Popis  Legatee  in 
England — John  deposed,  and  his  hingdom  made  over  to  Philip  of 
France,  who  prepares  to  inoade  England;  but  is  prevent  by 
John's  submission  to  Rome — England  offered  to  the  Pope,  and 
becomes  trtbutary  to  him — Langton  and  his  associates  return  to 
England — Conduct  of  the  Pop^s  Legate  towards  them'^-'Fourth 
Council  of  Lateran^-'Death  and  Character  of  King  John,  A.D. 
1216. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  its  earliest 
date,  in  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  we  are  now  approaching 
that  period  when  the  antichristian  apostacy,  by  a  gradual  progres- 
sion, was  attaining  its  climax — a  point  of  enormity  beyond  which 
it  never  did,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  scarcely  possible  that  it  ever 
should,  advance.  The  failure  of  Becket,  in  his  contest  with 
Henry  II.,  evidently  put  a  stop  to  further  encroachments ;  and 
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though  the  clergy  had  abated  nothing  of  their  inclination  to  domi- 
neer and  lord  it  over  kings  and  princes,  yet  numbers  of  them  began 
to  discover  that  there  were  limits,  beyond  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
proceed,  and  that  Becket  had  already  gone  too  far.  Nevertheless, 
the  present  lecture  will  furnish  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
terrible  struggle  that  took  place  in  this  country  for  the  superi<»ity, 
and  the  advantages  that  the  court  of  Rome  possessed  in  having 
for  a  pope  a  skilful  and  consummate  politician,  and  an  imbecile 
monarch,  who  filled  the  throne  of  England,  to  contend  with. 

One  of  our  latest  and  best  historians,  when  taking  a  review  of 
this  subject,  remarks,  that,  during  the  tenth  century,  Rome 
(papal)  was  prepared  to  rivet  her  fetters  upon  sovereigns ;  and  at 
no  period  have  the  condition  of  society,  and  the  circumstasioes  of 
civil  govemm^it,  been  so  &vourable  for  her  ambition.  But  the 
coDsiminiation  was  still  suspended,  and  even  her  progress  arrested, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifiy  years*  This  dreary  interval  is 
filled  up,  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy,  by  a  series  of  revolutions 
and  crimes^  Six  popes  w^re  deposed,  two  murdered,  and  one 
mutilated,  in  that  space  of  time.  Frequently  two,  or  even  three, 
competitors  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  were  on  the  field,  among 
whom  it  is  not  always  possible,  by  any  genuine  criticism,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  shepherd ;  and  these  drove  each  other  alternately 
from  the  city  of  Rome.  But,  in  general,  the  pontiil^  of  that  age 
had  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  to  perfect  the  great  system  of 
temporal  supremacy  which  they  had  at  heart,  and  looked  rather 
to  a  vile  profit  fit>m  the  sale  of  episcopal  confirmations,  or  of 
exemptions  to  monasteries. 

Tlie  corruption  of  the  head  extended  naturally  to  all  other 
members  of  the  ecdenastical  body.  All  writers  concur  in  stig- 
matizing the  dissoluteness  and  neglect  of  decency  that  prevailed 
among  the  clergy  at  this  time.  Though  several  codes  of  discipline 
had  been  compiled  by  particular  prelates,  yet  they  were  little 
regarded.  The  bishops,  indeed,  who  were  to  enforce  them,  had 
most  occasion  to  dread  their  severity.  They  were  obtruded  upon 
their  respective  sees,  as  the  supr^ne  pontiffs  w^^  upon  that  of 
Rome,  by  force  or  corruption.  A  child  of  five  years  old  was 
.made  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  The  see  of  Narbonne  was  pur- 
chased for  another  at  the  age  of  ten.     By  this  relaxation  of 
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morals,  the  priesthood  began  to  lose  its  hold  on  the  prejudices  of 
the  people. 

In  Uie  year  1073,  one  Hildebrand,  an  archdeacon  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  person  of  his  age, 
and  who,  by  his  extraordinary  qualities,  had  for  some  time  main- 
tained a  commanding  influence  and  unbounded  ascendancy  over 
the  Italian  clergy,  was  elevated  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  Of  the  exploits  of  this  pon- 
tiff, I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent 
lecture,  when  the  general  affairs  of  the  church  of  Rome  ocHne 
under  review;  at  present,  I  merdy  refer  to  him  as  a  notable  in- 
strument in  advancing  the  claims  and  giving  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  the 
common  enemy  of  all  sovereigns,  whose  dignity  as  well  as  inde- 
pendence mortified  his  in&tuated  pride.  He  excommunicated 
Henry  IV.,  deprived  him  of  his  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
released  his  subjects  firom  their  all^iance,  forbidding  them  to 
obey  him  as  sovereign ;  and  thus  obtained  the  glory  of  leaving  all 
his  predecessors  behind,  and  astonishing  mankind  by  an  act  of 
audacity  and  ambition,  which  the  most  emulous  of  his  successors 
could  hardly  surpass. 

But  the  epoch  when  the  spirit  of  papal  usurpation  was  most 
strikingly  diq>layed  was  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.,  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  each  of  the  three  leading  objects  which  Rome  had 
pursued — ^namely,  independent  sovereignty,  supremacy  over  the 
Christian  church,  and  control  over  the  princes  of  the  earth — ^it  was 
the  fortune  of  this  pontiff  to  conquer.  The  maxims  of  Gregory 
VII.  were  now  matiu*ed  by  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
right  of  trampling  upon  the  necks  of  kings  had  been  received,  at 
least  among  churchmen,  as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  papacy. 
<^  As  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  placed  in  the  firmament,*'  says 
the  pontiff,  <*  the  greater  as  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  of 
the  night;  thus  are  there  two  powers  in  the  church — the  pon- 
tifical, which,  as  having  the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater ;  and 
the  royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which  the  bodies  of  men  only 
are  entrusted."  Intoxicated  with  these  conceptions,  the  result  of 
successful  ambition,  he  thought  no  quarrel  of  princes  beyond  the 
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Sphere  of  his  jurisdiction.  *'  Though  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
right  to  a  fief*  (or  territorial  possession),  said  Innocent  III.  to 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  ^*  yet  it  is  my  province  to 
judge  where  sin  is  committed,  and  my  duty  to  prevent  all  public 
scandals."  And  this  is  his  apology  for  intermeddling  with  the 
secular  affairs  of  kings  and  princes.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  this  lordly  priest,  his  highest  gratification  arose 
firom  the  display  of  unbounded  power.  His  letters,  especially  to 
ecclesiastics,  are  ftiU  of  unprovoked  rudeness.  As  impetuous  as 
Gr^ory  VII.,  he  was  unwilling  to  owe  any  thing  to  favour ;  he 
seems  to  anticipate  denial,  heats  himself  into  anger  as  he  proceeds, 
and  when  he  commences  with  solicitation,  seldom  concludes  with- 
out a  menace.  An  extensive  learning  in  ecclesiastical  law ;  a  close 
observadon  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world ;  and  an  unwearied 
diligence,  sustained  his  fearless  ambition.  With  such  a  temper, 
and  with  such  advantages,  he  was  formidable  beyond  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  perhaps  beyond  all  his  successors.  On  every  side 
the  thunder  of  Rome  broke  over  the  heads  of  princes.  At  his 
pleasure,  he  would  place  a  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and  in- 
stantly public  worship  is  suspended,  and  the  dead  lie  unburied. 
If  the  clergy  complain  to  h^'m  that  the  people,  cut  off  firom  the 
offices  of  religion,  refuse  to  pay  tithes,  and  go  to  hear  die  sectaries, 
he  consents  that  divine  service  shall  be  performed  with  closed 
doors,  but  denies  them  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

Such  was  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  filled  the  pontifical  chair  at 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  meridian  or  noon-day  of  papal  usurpation, — extend- 
ing itself  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  inclusively  to  that 
of  Boniface  VIIL, — or,  in  other  words,  throughout  the  thirteenth 
century.  Rome  inspired  during  this  age  all  the  terror  of  her 
ancient  name :  she  was  once  more  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
kings  were  her  vassals.  Treading  in  the  steps  of  Innocent  IIL, 
the  popes  who  succeeded  him  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  his 
system  ;  and  sanguine  with  past  success,  they  aspired  to  render 
every  kingdom  or  state  in  Europe  formally  dependent  upon  the 
see  of  Rome.  But  the  consummation  seems  to  have  been  realized 
in  the  pontificate  of  Bonifitce  VIIL,  who  was  raised  to  his  throne 
in  the  year  1294,     Full  of  inordinate  arrogance  and  ambition, 

vol-.  IT.  H 
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and  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
human  opinion,  Boniface  endeavoured  to  strain  to  a  higher  pitch 
the  despotic  pretences  of  former  pontiffs.  As  Grr^ory  VII. 
appears  the  most  usurping  of  all  the  bishops  of  Rome,  till  we 
read  the  history  of  Innocent  III.,  so  Innocent  III.  is  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  superior  audacity  of  Boniface  VIII. ;  and  it  is 
in  this  way  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which  foretold  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Antichrist,  as  effected  by  means  of  "  evil  men  and 
seducers  waxing  worse  and  worse — deceiving  and  being  deceived." 

We  now  return,  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the  church  of 
England,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  which  will  present  us 
with  abundant  facts  in  justification  of  what  has  been  alleged  con- 
cerning the  character  of  these  popes. 

On  the  demise  of  Henry  II.,  the  throne  of  England  was  filled 
by  Richard  L,  surnamed  the  "  lion-hearted,"  a  kind  of  knight- 
errant,  who. set  his  heart  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
This  was  a  favourite  object,  at  that  time,  with  almost  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and  they  were  encouraged  in  it  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  Richard 
departed,  leaving  the  aflairs  of  the  kingdom  to  the  management 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was,  at  once,  chief-justiciary,  or,  in 
the  king's  absence,  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  he  was  also  chanceUor, 
and  papal  legate.  This  prelate  reigned  for  some  time  in  England, 
with  more  than  r^al  power,  and  lived  in  more  than  royal  pomp. 
By  virtue  of  his  legantine  commission,  he  held  two  councils  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1 190,  one  at  Gloucester,  and  the  other  at  West- 
minster,— for  what  specific  object,  besides  that  of  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  own  greatness,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out, — fi>r  no 
business  of  importance  was  transacted  at  either  of  these  councils. 
The  see  of  Canterbury  was  then  filled  with  a  prelate  whose  name 
was  Baldwin.  This  man,  seized  with  the  epidemic  frenzy  of  the 
times,  had  taken  upon  him  the  cross, — that  is,  had  resolved  on  be- 
coming a  soldier,  and  made  a  vow  to  that  purpose  at  a  council  held 
at  Gaitington,  Feb.  ISth,  1 188.  Having  spent  about  three  years 
in  preaching  up  the  crusade,  and  preparing  for  his  expedition,  he 
embarked  at  Dover,  March  25th,  1191,  abandoning  both  the 
honours  and  duties  of  the  primacy,  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land.     Afler  suffering  many  hardships  in  his  voyage, 
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he  arrived  in  the  Christian  army  at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais,  where 
he  died  on  the  20th  of  November  following. 

Few  events  were  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a  King  of  England,  at 
that  time,  than  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Canterbmy ;  it  seldom 
fiuled  to  be  productive  of  a  violent  contest  at  home,  and  a  no  less 
violent  conflict  with  the  court  of  Rome.  And  this  was  remarkably 
the  case  during  the  short  rei^  of  Richard^  in  which  two  vacancies 
occurred.  Chi  the  report  of  Baldwin's  death,  which  reached 
England  in  the  b^inning  of  March,  1192,  the  dispute  between 
die  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  of  the  province,  about 
the  right  of  election,  was,  as  usual,  revived.  Council  after  council 
was  held  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Baldwin ;  and  after  keeping 
the  country  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  monks  succeeded  in  placing  R^inald,  bishop  of 
Bath,  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
their  antagonists,  who  hoped  to  have  conferred  the  honour  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  looked  forward  to  it  as  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  his  hopes ;  but,  it  is  said,  turned  pale  and  fell  a  trembling 
on  seeing  all  his  prospects  blasted.  Reginald,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  for  he  only  survived  his  election 
one  month. 

They  now  had  to  make  a  fresh  election,  and  the  choice  fell 
upon  Hubert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  installed  on  the  29th 
of  May,  A.D.  1193.  The  conduct  of  the  monks,  however,  in 
claiming  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  an  archbishop,  was  very 
ofiensive  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the  bishops  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  they  accordingly  laid  their  plan  for  counteracting 
their  influence  in  ftiture.  This  was  to  be  done  by  removing  the 
place  of  election  from  Canterbury  to  Lambeth,  where  they  set 
about  building  a  palace,  hoping  tliat  the  distance  of  the  place 
would  defeat  any  opposition.  But  nothing  could  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  suspicious  monks,  who  instantly  took  the  alarm,  and 
commenced  a  most  violent  opposition.  They  immediately  des- 
patched two  of  their  number  to  Rome,  where  they  met  with  a 
most  favourable  reception,  and  soon  returned  with  a  bull  from 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  dated  April  25th,  a.d.  1197,  directed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  commanding  that  prelate,  in  the 
most  imperious  strain,  to  demolish  all  the  buildings  he  had  erected 
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at  Lambeth,  within  thirty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  being  sus- 
pended from  his  office;  "for  it  is  not  fit,"  says  this  insolent  pon- 
tiff in  his  bull,  "  that  any  man  should  have  any  authority  who 
doth  not  revere  and  obey  the  apostolic  see."* 

The  archbishop  was  greatly  shocked  and  perplexed  when  he 
received  this  bull,  and  employed  every  method  he  could  invent  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  monks  to  a  short  delay  of  its  execution. 
The  king  was  still  more  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  monks  in 
applying  to  Rome  without  his  knowledge ;  and,  in  a  letter,  he 
threatened  them  with  his  highest  indignation,  and  the  confiscation 
of  all  their  possessions,  if  they  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the 
papal  bull.  But  the  monks  were  quite  inflexible ;  and,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, they  despised  all  the  threats  of  their  sovereign  and  the  per- 
suasions of  their  primate. 

Richard,  however,  was  in  earnest :  he  sent  his  officers  to  seize 
all  the  possessions  and  treasures  of  the  monks.  The  archbishop 
also  despatched  agents  to  Rome,  furnished  with  large  sums  of 
money,  and  charged  with  letters  in  his  favour  from  all  his  suf- 
fragans. These  agents  were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  pope 
and  cardinals,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1197,  when  they  presented 
their  letters,  and  pleaded  their  cause  with  great  ability;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  monks  of  Canterbury  made  their  reply. 
The  cause  being  thus  heard,  the  pope  confirmed  his  former  sen- 
tence against  the  archbishop,  which  he  intimated  to  him  by  a  bull, 
dated  November  20th,  threatening  him  with  the  highest  censures 
of  the  church,  if  he  did  not  immediately  demolish  tlie  works  at 
Lambeth.  His  holiness,  at  the  same  time,  directed  another  bull 
to  the  king,  commanding  him,  in  a  magisterial  tone,  to  see  the 
sentence  of  the  apostolic  see  executed ;  and  telling  him  further, 
that  if  he  presumed  to  oppose  its  execution,  he  would  soon  con- 
vince him,  by  the  severity  of  his  punishment,  how  hard  it  was  <^  to 
kick  against  the  pricks !"  In  another  bull,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  king,  dictated,  if  possible,  in  a  still  higher  strain,  he  commands 
him  immediately  to  restore  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury  all  their 
possessions ;  for  "  he  would  not  endure  the  least  contempt  of 

•  Gerrju,  Chroii.  col.  1602,  &«. 
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himself  or  of  God,  whose  place  he  held  upon  earth ;  but  would 
punish,  without  delay,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  every  one 
who  presiuned  to  disobey  his  commands,  in  order  to  convince  the 
whole  world  that  he  was  determined  to  act  in  a  royal  manner."* 
To  such  an  intolerable  height  of  impiety  and  arrogance  had  this 
audacious  priest  arrived  !  These  bulls  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
king,  and  archbishop  were  terrified  at  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
and  being  convinced  of  the  danger  and  vanity  of  resistance,  they 
determined  to  obey. 

Thus  did  the  pertinacious  monks  obtain  a  complete  victory  over 
their  king  and  primate,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the 
obnoxious  buildings  razed  to  the  very  foundation,  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February,  a.d.  1199,  a  little  before  the  death  of 
King  Richard,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  March  following,  of  a 
mortal  wound  which  he  received  abroad,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years, 
not  one  of  which  was  passed  in  England,  the  seat  of  his  empire, 
and  the  principal  source  of  his  wealth  and  strength. 

Richard  was  succeeded  by  King  John,  one  of  the  most  con- 
temptible of  princes,  who,  to  get  possession  of  the  crown,  was  the 
murderer  of  his  elder  brother,  Ardiur.  It  is  to  the  weakness  and 
pusillanimity  of  John,  however,  that  th^  people  of  England  are 
indebted  for  "  Magna  Charta," — ^the  great  charter  of  their  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  civil  rights, — though  it  does  not  fall  within 
my  province  to  detail  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  im- 
portant subject.  What  I  have  to  do  with,  is  the  ecclesiastical 
affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  and  those  during  the  reign  of  King  John 
certainly  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  engage  our  attention.  If 
Pope  Innocent  III.  acted  in  a  manner  so  imperious  towards  the 
lion-hearted  Richard,  we  need  not  be  surprised^  at  finding  him 
domineering  with  still  greater  insolence  over  his  indolent,  pusilla- 
nimous successor,  King  John. 

On  the  18di  July,  1206,  the  death  of  Hubert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  took  place,  and  was  followed  by  consequences  so  sin- 
gular and  important,  that  they  call  for  a  particular  recital  in  this 
place. 

The  monks  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  has  been  already 

•  Genrasi  Chron.  ool.  1616—1624, 
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mentioned,  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  elect  their  archbishops ; 
but  this  riglit  had  always  been  disputed  by  the  kings  of  England 
and  the  prelates  of  the  province.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
monks  determined  to  exclude  their  competitors  firom  any  share  in 
the  election,  by  making  a  secret  and  sudden  choice,  before  the 
vacancy  could  be  generally  known.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  they 
heard  of  the  death  of  Hubert,  they  held  a  chapter  in  the  night- 
time, and  chose  their  own  sub-prior,  R^inald,  to  be  archbishop, 
and  placed  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  They,  at  the  same 
time,  obliged  Reginald  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  not  publish 
his  election  without  the  consent  of  the  convent,  and  sent  him  away 
next  morning,  with  some  of  their  own  number,  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  pope.  The  scheme  was  well 
contrived,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded,  if  the  vanity  of 
Reginald  had  not  got  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  even  the 
obl^ation  of  his  oath.  But  no  sooner  had  he  crossed  the  Channel, 
than  he  assumed  the  state  of  the  Archbishop-elect  of  Canterbury, 
and  shewed  the  letters  of  his  election  to  several  persons.  '  The 
news  of  this  soon  reached  England,  and  occasioned  no  little  noise* 
The  monks  were  so  enraged  at  this  foolish  conduct  of  their  elect, 
that  they  determined  to  abandon  him,  in  order  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  king,  whose  indignation  they  justly  dreaded.  They 
accordingly  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  ask 
his  permission  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  archbishop,  and, 
to  obtain  it,  they  secretly  agreed  to  choose  John  de  Gray,  the 
then  bishop  of  Norwich,  which  was  accordingly  done,  with  the 
king's  licence.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  his 
election  valid,  some  of  the  monks  were  despatched  to  Rome  to 
procure  the  pope's  sanction.* 

The  hour  of  perplexity,  however,  soon  arrived :  this  aSair  which 
was  already  suiSciently  embarrassed  by  a  double  election,  became 
increasingly  so  by  the  appearance  of  a  third  party.  Hie  bishops 
of  the  province,  who  had  always  claimed  a  share  in  the  election  of 
their  metropolitan,  had  been  totally  n^lected  in  the  late  elections. 
They  therefore  sent  their  agents  to  Rome  to  complain  of  this  neg- 
lect,  and  to  protest  against  both  elections,  as  invalid  on  that 

♦  Mutt.  Paris,  pp.  148, 14D. 
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account.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Pope  Innocent  III. 
than  the  appearance  of  so  many  parties  and  so  many  clashing 
claims.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  expended,  and  a  whole  year  was 
employed  in  pleadings,  audiences,  hearing  witnesses,  and  examin- 
ing records.  At  length,  when  one  part  of  this  great  controversy 
was  ripe  for  decision,  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  dated  21st  December, 
1206,  declaring  that  from  tlienceforward  the  suffragans  of  the 
province  of  Cmterbury  should  not  pretend  to  any  share  in  the 
election  of  their  metropolitan,  nor  disturb  the  monks  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  enjoyment  of  their  exclusive  right  to  chuse  their  arch- 
bishop. 

Having  thus  determined  the  dispute  between  the  bishops  and 
the  monks,  his  holiness  proceeded  to  examine  the  great  point  of 
controversy  between  the  two  archbishops-elect.  The  agents  of 
both  parties  supported  their  respective  claims  with  equal  eagerness 
and  obstinacy.  When  more  than  a  year  had  been  spent  in 
pleadings  and  investigations  on  the  subject,  the  sovereign  pontiff" 
pronounced  a  definitive  sentence,  declaring  both  elections  irregu- 
lar and  uncanonical,  and  decreeing  that  neither  of  the  persons 
should  be  capable  of  being  chosen  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  see  of  Canterbury  being  thus  declared  vacant,  tlie  pope 
began  to  unfold  liis  scheme,  which  was  that  of  filling  it  with  a 
creature  of  his  own,  without  so  much  as  consulting  any  of  the  parties 
at  home.  In  order  to  this,  he  commanded  such  of  the  monks  of 
Canterbury  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Rome  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  an  archbishop,  and  at  the  same  time 
commanded  them  to  chuse  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton.  The  monks 
objected,  that  they  were  incompetent  to  do  this  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  convent;  but  the  pope  hastUy  replied,  that  his 
authority  supplied  aU  defects-  The  monks,  fourteen  in  number, 
who  had  been  agents  for  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  laboured  under 
another  and  still  greater  difficulty.  Before  they  left  England, 
they  had  solemnly  sworn  tp  the  king— who  dreaded  that  they 
might  be  corrupted  at  the  court  of  Rome— that  they  would  never 
acknowledge  any  person  for  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  but  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king. 
But  the  plenitude  of  papal  power  soon  removed  this  obstacle. 
His  holiness  at  once  absolved  them  firom  the  obligaUon  of  their 
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oathsy  and  commanded  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  an  election, 
under  penalty  of  the  highest  censures  of  the  church,  with  which 
they  all  complied  except  one.  In  this  way  Langton  was  diosen 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a  few  monks  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  pope  himself,  at  Viterbo,  on  the  27th  June,  a.d.  1207. 

Apprehensive  that  this  unprecedented  tr^saction  would  rouse 
the  indignation  of  the  King  of  England,  Pope  Innocent  endea- 
voured beforehand  to  soothe  the  mind  of  that  prince.  Widi  this 
view  he  sent  him  four  rings  of  gold,  set  with  four  different  kinds 
of  precious  stones,  accompanied  with  a  flattering  letter,  which 
contained  an  illustration  of  the  mysteries  represented  by  those 
rings.  King  John,  who  was  equally  fond  of  trinkets  and  of  flat- 
tery, was  much  gratified  by  this  papal  present ;  but  the  satis&ction 
was  of  short  duration.  A  few  da.js  afterwards,  the  bull  arrived 
announcing  the  election  and  consecration  of  Cardinal  Langton, 
which  threw  the  king  into  a  violent  rage  against  both  the  pope 
and  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  As  these  last  were  most  within 
his  reach,  they  felt  the  first  effects  of  his  indignation.  He  des- 
patched two  officers,  with  a  company  of  armed  men,  to  Canter- 
bury, who  took  possession  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
banished  the  monks  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  seized  all  their  estates. 

John  next  wrote  a  spirited  and  angry  letter  to  the  pope,  in 
which  he  accused  him  of  injustice  and  presumption,  in  raising  a 
stranger  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  without  his 
knowledge.  He  reproached  the  pope  and  court  of  Rome  with 
ingratitude,  in  behaving  as  they  had  done  towards  a  country  frixn 
which  they  derived  more  money  than  from  all  the  other  kingdoms 
on  this  side  the  Alps.  He  declared  that  he  was  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  crown ;  and  that,  if 
his  holiness  did  not  immediately  repair  the  injury  he  had  done 
him,  he  would  break  off  all  communication  with  Rome.  This 
letter,  though  written  in  a  strain  very  becohiing  a  King  of  England, 
was  quite  intolerable  to  the  pride  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  trample  on  the  majesty  of  kings.  Inno- 
cent was  not  tardy  in  returning  an  answer,  in  which,  after  many 
expressions  of  displeasure  and  resentment,  he  plainly  tells  the 
king,  that  if  he  pei'sisted  in  this  dispute,  he  would  plunge  himself 
into  inextricable  difficulties,  and  at  length  be  crushed  by  him, 
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before  whom  every  knee  must  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.* 

These  letters  might  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  between  the  pope  and  the  King  of  England ;  but  the 
contest  was  very  unequal.  The  former  had  now  attained  that 
extravagant  height  of  power  which  made  the  greatest  monarchs 
tremble  upon  their  thrones ;  and  the  latter  had  sunk  very  low  in 
bodi  his  reputation  and  authority,  having  before  this  time  lost  his 
foreign  dominions  by  his  indolence,  and  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  subjects  at  home  by  his  follies  and  his  crimes.  Indeed,  the 
pope  was  not  ignorant  of  the  advantage  he  possessed  in  the  con- 
test ;  and  consequently,  without  delay,  he  laid  all  the  dominions  of 
King  John  under  an  interdict;  and  this  sentence  was  published  in 
England,  at  the  pope's  command,  March  2drd,  a.  d.  1208,  by  the 
Bi^ops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  though  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  deter  them  from  it  by  the  most  dreadful  threats. 
These,  however,  were  unavailing;  for,  from  that  time,  the  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  the  clergy  refrained  from  performing  any  of  the 
duties  of  their  frmction,  except  hearing  confessions,  baptizing 
infimts,  and  administering  the  viaticum.  The  king  was  so  much 
enraged  against  the  clergy  for  obeying  the  interdict,  that  he  com- 
nuinded  his  dierif&  to  seize  all  their  lands  and  revenues  in  their 
several  coimties,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  by  which  they  were  exposed  to  injuries  of  all  kinds.  To 
avoid  these  evils,  some  of  them  fled  into  foreign  parts,  others  con- 
fined themselves  within  the  precincts  of  their  churches,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  dismay. 

When  this  interdict  had  continued  about  two  years,  the  pope 
proceeded  a  step  further,  and  pronounced  the  awful  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  King  John,  which  he  commanded  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  liis  most  obsequious  tools, 
to  publish  in  England.  These  prelates,  who  then  resided  on  the 
contment,  sent  copies  of  the  sentence,  and  ofthe  pope's  commands 
to  publish  it  in  their  churches,  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  who 
remained  in  England.  But  such  was  their  dread  of  the  royal 
indignation,  that  none  of  them  had  the  coiurage  to  execute  these 

^  M.  Paris,  pp.  156,  157. 
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Commands.  Even  Oeofirey,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  when  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  Exchequer,  at 
Westminster,  declared  to  the  other  judges,  that  the  king  was  ex- 
communicated, and  that  he  did  not  think  it  lawful  for  him  to  act 
any  longer  in  his  name ;  for  which  declaration  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.* 

The  barons  and  people  of  England,  however,  evinced  much 
loyalty  to  their  king,  which  greatly  enraged  the  pope,  who  sent 
them  letters  full  of  threats  and  promises.  But  these  letters  pro- 
duced little  or  no  effect;  for  such  was  the  steadiness  of  his  subjects, 
that  whUe  he  lay  under  the  sentence  of  exconununication,  the  king 
executed  the  only  two  successful  expeditions  of  his  reign,  the  one 
into  Wales,  and  the  other  into  Ireland.  We  should  be  disposed 
to  infer  from  this,  that  if  John  had  continued  to  act  with  firmness, 
and  had  secured  the  affections  of  his  own  subjects,  by  a  just  and 
mild  administration,  he  would  have  triumphed  over  all  the  arts  of 
Rome,  and  delivered  himself  and  his  country  from  their  igno- 
minious subjection  to  a  foreign  priest* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1211,  in  consequence  of  some  secret 
overtures  that  had  been  made,  the  pope  sent  two  l^ates  into 
Ekigland,  whose  names  were  Pandulph  and  Durand.  These 
legates  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  at  a  parliament  which  was 
held  at  Northampton,  when  a  most  violent  altercation  took  place 
between  them  and  the  king.  Pandulph  plainly  told  the  king, 
even  in  the  faceof  his  parliament,  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  the 
pope  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals  !  and-when  John  refused 
to  submit  to  the  will  of  his  holiness  without  reserve,  the  l^ate, 
with  shameless  effirontery,  published  the  sentence  of  exconmnmica- 
tion  against  him,  with  a  loud  voice,  absolving  all  his  subjects  frmn 
their  oaths  of  all^iance,  degraded  him  from  his  royal  dignity,  and 
declared  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  posterity  should  ever  reign 
in  England.f  This  was  certainly  carrying  clerical  insolence  to 
the  height  of  extravagance.  But  in  those  unhappy  times,  the 
meanest  agents  of  the  pope  insulted  the  greatest  princes  with 
impunity. 

•  M.  Paris,  pp.  158,  159. 
t  Annal.  Monast.  Burton^  apud  Rerum  Anglican.  Script,  t.  i.  pp.  165»  166. 
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On  the  return  of  the  legates  to  Rome,  in  the  following  year, 
Pope  Innocent  solemnly  ratified  all  their  proceedings  against  the 
King  of  England ;  and  finding  that  all  the  success  which  he  ex- 
pected from  them  had  not  ensued,  he  proceeded  to  more  violent 
measures.  He  pronounced  with  great  solemnity  a  sentence  of 
deposition  against  king  John,  and  of  excommunication  against  all 
who  should  obey  him,  or  have  any  connection  with  him.*  When 
these  sentences  were  known  in  England,  they  began  to  excite  the 
superstitious  fears  of  too  many  of  the  barons,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  much  dissatisfied  with  their  prince,  for  his  imprudent,  illegal, 
and  oppressive  government.  John  got  intimation  of  this  from 
various  quarters,  and  he  became  not  a  little  alarmed — ^he  began  to 
stagger  in  his  resolution.  To  render  the  sentence  of  deposition 
against  king  John  effectual,  the  pope  appointed  the  King  of 
France  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  promised  him  the  pardon  of  all 
his  sins,  and  the  kingdom  of  England  for  his  reward — a  temptation 
which  that  prince  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  virtue  to  resist. 
Blinded  by  his  ambition,  he  became  the  tool  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
in  destroying  the  common  rights  of  princes,  which  he  ought 
rather  to  have  supported  with  all  his  power.  Philip,  the  then 
king  of  France,  now  become  the  champion  of  the  church,  raised  a 
mighty  army,  and  collected  a  great  fleet,  in  order  to  invade 
England,  and  take  possession  of  that  kingdom  in  consequence 
of  the  papal  grant;  not  reflecting  that  he  thereby  acknowledged 
the  pope's  right  to  dispose  of  crowns  and  kii^doms  at  his 
pleasure. 

On  the  21st  April,  1213,  Philip  commanded  a  large  army  to 
assemble  at  Rouen,  whence  they  were  to  march  to  Boulogne^ 
where  an  armament  of  seventeen  hundred  vessels  was  prepared  to 
convey  and  guard  them.  John  collected  all  the  force  he  could 
muster,  for  the  protection  of  his  country,  at  Dover.  He  had  every 
outward  means  of  defence,  but  he  was  known  to  be  without  spirit 
or  manliness.  All  these  preparations,  however,  only  served  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  for  as  soon  as  John 
was  sufficiently  intimidated  by  his  dread  of  the  French  army,  and 
Ws  suspicions  of  his  own  subjects,  to  induce  him  to  make  an  igno- 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  161. 
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minious  surrender  of  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  the  pope,  the 
French  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprize  against  Eng- 
land^  to  avoid  the  thunders  of  the  church,  the  dreadful  effects  of 
which  he  had  before  his  eyes.  The  trembling  John  now  implored 
the  protection  of  Rome,  whatever  submission  it  might  cost.  The 
legate  assured  him  that  the  supreme  pontiff  would  require  nothing 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  either  to  the  honoiur  of  the 
church  or  the  safety  of  the  king  himself.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  withdraw  the  excommunication  immediately,  on  condition  of 
John's  promising  to  receive  Langton,  whose  promotion  to  the  pri- 
macy had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this  furious  contest,  with  all  the 
bishops  and  clergy  who  acknowledged  him,  and  to  indemnify  them 
for  all  the  damage  they  had  sustained. 

To  all  thiiS  the  King  of  England  consented ;  but  the  consum- 
mation of  ignominy  was  yet  to  come.  Under  the  specious  pre- 
text of  securing  England  from  attacks  by  Philip,  it  was  suggested 
to  John  to  surrender  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope,  as  to  a  lord- 
paramount — to  swear  fealty  to  him — ^to  receive  the  British 
islands  back  as  fiefs  of  the  holy  see ;  and  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute for  them  of  700  marks  of  silver  for  England,  and  300 
for  Ireland.  On  the  15th  of  May,  John  duly  performed  all  the 
degrading  ceremonials  of  resignation,  homage,  and  fealty.*     On 

*  Hie  (bUowiug  are  the  words  of  the  letters  patent,  delivered  to  the  pope's 
legate:— 

"  I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  &e.,  freely  grant  unto  God, 
and  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  holy  Roman  church,  our  mother, 
and  unto  the  lord,  Pope  Innocent,  and  to  his  catholic  successors,  the  whole  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  the  same,  for  the  remission  of  our  sms,  and  of  all  our  generation, 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  that  from  this  time  forward  we  may  receive  and  bold 
them  of  him,  and  of  the  Roman  church,  as  second  after  him,  &c.  We  have  sworn, 
and  do  swear,  unto  the  said  lord,  Pope  Innocent,  and  to  his  catholic  sucoeesaors, 
and  to  the  Roman  churdi,  a  liege  homage^  in  the  presence  of  Pandulphus.  If 
we  can  be  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  pope,  we  wiU  do  the  same ;  and  to  ibis  we 
oblige  our  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  &c.  And  ibr  the  sign  of  this  our  perpetual 
obligation  and  concession,  we  will  and  ordain,  that  out  of  our  proper  and  especisi 
revenues  from  the  said  kingdoms,  for  all  our  service  and  custom  which  we  ought 
to  render,  the  Roman  church  receive  a  thousand  marks  sterling  yearly,  with- 
out diminution  of  St.  Peter's-pencc';  that  is,  five  hundred  marks  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  and  five   hundred  at  Easter,  &c.       And    if  we,  or  any  of  our 
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his  knees,  he  humbly  offered  his  kingdoms  to  the  pope,  and  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  Pandulph,  who  retained 
them  for  five  days.  He  offered  his  tribute,  which  the  legate 
threw  from  him,  but  afterwards  condescended  to  gather  up 
agam  !  The  nuncio  immediately  went  to  France,  to  announce 
to  Philip,  that  he  must  no  longer  molest  a  prince  who  was  a 
penitent  son  and  a  faithful  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  nor  presume 
to  molest  a  kingdom  which  was  now  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter. 

In  consequence  of  the  unlimited  submission  of  John  to  the 
will  of  the  pope,  Langton   came  over  to  England,  took   pos- 
session of  his  see,  and,  soon  after,  absolved  the  king  from  the 
sentence  of  excommunication.      The  Bishops  of  London,  Ely, 
Lincoln,  and    Hereford,  also   returned  at  the  same  time,  with 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  who  had  been  banished  in  the  ootirse 
of  this   quarrel.      It  had  been   stipulated,  that  these  prelates 
should  be  indemnified  for  all  the  damages  they  had  sustained,  and 
were  further  promised  a  considerable  share  in  the  management 
of  pubhc  affairs ;  but  their  expectations  in  these  respects  were 
not  realized,  and  they  soon  b^an  to  complain,  that,  when  the 
pope  had  gained  his  own  ends,  he  became  unmindful  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  friends.  Nor  were  these  complaints  without  founda- 
tbn;  for   the  pope  sent  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  into 
England,  in  the  capacity  of  legate ;  and  this  man  regulated  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  without  con- 
sulting the  primate  or  any  of  the  clergy.     In  bestowing  vacant 
benefices,  he  paid  little  or  no  r^ard  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
papal  party,  preferring  only  his  own  creatures,  or  those  recom- 
mended by  the  king. 

Although  King  John  had  been  absolved  from  the  sentence 
of  excommunication   soon  afler   his  agreement  with  the  pope, 

son,  presume  to  attempt  against  these  things,  let  him  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
kingdom,  &c." 

Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that,  oo  delivering  this  letter,  the  king  placed  a  sum  of 
money  at  the  feet  of  Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate,  which  the  former  trode  upon 
with  his  foot,  in  token  of  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  the  Roman  see.  "  Pan- 
dulphus  pecuniam,  quam  in  aroem  subjectionis  rex  contulerat,  sub  pede  suo  concu- 
leavit,  archiepifloope  dolente  et  reclamante.'* 
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the  interdict  upon  the  kingdom  was  still*  continued,  till  it  should 
be  seen  how  he  would  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  adhere  to  his 
agreement.  But  John's  obsequiousness  and  subserviency  having 
now  entirely  gained  him  the  heart  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  by 
renewing  his  submission,  and  sending  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
his  holiness  gave  a  conunission  to  his  legate  to  remove  the  in- 
terdict. This  was  accoordingly  done,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
on  die  29th  of  June,  1214,  after  it  had  continued  six  years, 
three  months,  and  fourteen  days. 

Pope  Innocent  III.  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
The  King  of  ilngland  was  the  last,  and  most  ignoble,  opponent 
over  whom  he  triumphed.  In  the  year  1215,  he  assembled  at 
Rome,  in  the  chiurch  of  St.  Saviour  de  Lateran,  a  general 
council,  which  became  memorable  under  the  name  of  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Lateran.  It  was  composed  of  four  hundred  bishops, 
and  eight  hundred  abbots  and  fiiars,  besides  inferior  clergy. 
On  this  occasion  the  ambitious  pontiff  triumphantly  exercised 
the  plenitude  of  his  assumed  authority.  The  council  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  devising  means  to  exterminate  the  Albigenses,  in 
the  south  of  France,  whose  interesting  history  will  occupy  some 
future  Lectures.  By  die  decrees  of  this  council,  all  persons 
convicted  of  heresy  were  to  be  delivered  up  for  capital  punish- 
ment to  the  secular  power,  or  civil  magistrates,  who  were  re- 
quired, under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  make  oath  that  they 
would  exterminate  such  heretics;  and  it  was  further  enacted, 
that,  if  they  did  not  take  the  oath  within  a  year,  their  contumacy 
should  be  reported  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  that  he  might  de- 
clare their  vassals  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  homage  and 
fealty,  and  bestow  their  lands  on  the  catholics  who  conciur  in 
the  extermination  of  the  heretics.  The  promulgation  of  this, 
and  similar  sanguinary  canons,  gave  occasion  to  the  most  horrible 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew 
hereafter. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  these  Lectures,  to  narrate  the 
contention  which  at  this  time  took  place  between  King  John  and 
his  barons,  who  extorted  from  liim,  at  Runnymede,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  betn^een  Windsor  and  Staines,  the  « Magna 
Charta"  of  our   civil  liberties.     It  took  place  in  June,   1215, 
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and  is  related  in  all  our  histories  of  England.  On  that  me- 
morable occasion,  Stephen  Langton,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  though  raised  to  the  primacy  under  circumstances  which 
might  have  thrown  doubts  over  his  fidelity  to  his  country,  exer- 
cised his  great  power  as  became  an  Englishman.  At  a  meeting 
of  prelates  and  peers,  at  St.  Paul's,  held  on  the  25th  of  August, 
Langton  sided  widi  the  barons,  and  apprised  them  of  the  ex- 
tensive application  of  the  principles,  and  express  words  of  the 
charter  of  Henry  I.,  to  their  present  grievances;  and  fi-om  that 
time  he  became  the  rall}ring  point  and  guide  of  the  confederated 
barons.  But  I  may  not  fiuther  pursue  this  subject.  Pope 
Innocent  was  dreadfully  enraged  at  him  for  this  part  of  his 
conduct,  and  laid  him  under  a  sentence  of  suspension;  and 
further  to  shew  his  wrath,  he  reversed  the  election  of  his  bro- 
ther, Simon  Langton,  who  had  been  chosen  Archbishop  of  York. 
But  John  died  on  the  18th  of  October,  1216 ;  an  event  most 
opportune  for  the  country  in  all  respects,  as  it  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  state  of  affairs.  Perhaps  no  prince  ever  lefl  behind  him 
less  attachment,  or  even  commiseration;  perhaps  there  never 
was  any  whose  memory  was  regarded  with  such  balanced  emo- 
tions of  detestation  and  contempt.  His  character  is  thus  drawn 
by  one  of  our  best  historians : — 

<<  In  the  depraved  character  of  John,  there  seems  less  than 
the  usual  mixture  of  qualities  on  which,  even  in  bad  men, 
some  panegyric  may  be  founded.  Gross  in  his  appetites,  ob- 
stinate in  self-will,  furious  in  his  anger,  slothful,  debauched, 
tyrannical,  and  pusillanimous — ^his  defects  ii^ere  not  relieved 
by  any  mental  capacity,  or  social  attainments.  They  were 
aggravated  by  the  display  of  a  disposition  both  cruel  and 
unprincipled.  His  torturing  the  Jews,  was  the  suggestion 
and  gratification  of  a  merciless  mind.  His  confining  the  wife 
and  children  of  a  noble,  who  had  affronted  him,  in  Windsor 
Castle,  to  die  of  famine,  as  they  did;  his  ordering  one  day, 
before  his  dinner,  twenty-eight  Welch  lads  to  be  hanged, 
whom  he  liad  received  the  year  before  as  hostages,  because  their 
countrymen  made  depredations  on  his  borders ;  his  torturing  to 
death  one  of  his  clergy,  who  is  desci*ibed  as  a  faithful,  prudent, 
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and  accomplished  man;  his  hanging  the  poor  hermit  and  his 
son»  who  had  ventured  a  prediction^  diat  he  would  dot  be  king 
on  the  next  Ascension-day,  which  he  verified  by  his  resignation 
of  the  kingdom  to  Pandulph,  the  pope's  l^ate :  these  instances 
shew  that  he  had  a  malignity  of  disposition  which  no  human 
sympathies  softened*  And  as  to  his  rel%ious  qpinions^  th^ 
may  be  inferred  firom  his  exclamation  over  a  fiit  stag,  taken  in 
hunting,  as  he  saw  him  flayed : — ^^  How  hn^pily  has  this  feUow 
lived !  yet  he  never  heard  mass  !"* 

The  actions  of  John  are  best  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition,  that  he  was  deranged;  and  this  idea  gives  some  j^nsi* 
bility  to  a  story,  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  that,  in  the  hour 
of  his  extremity  with  the  pope  or  the  barons,  he  sent  secretly, 
but  in  great  haste,  two  of  his  knights,  and  a  clergyman  of 
London,  to  the  Mahometan  Emperor  of  Spain  and  Africa, 
offering  to  yield  his  kingdom  to  be  tributaxy  to  him,  and  to 
change  his  religion  for  that  of  the  Koran,  on  condition  of  his 
relieving  him  from  his  embarassments ! 

If  the  object  of  this  embassy  had  been  merely  to  ask  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Turkish  monarch  against  his  barons,  it  would 
have  been  credible ;  but  that  the  King  of  England  should  have 
offered  to  embrace  mahometanism,  and  to  make  his  kingdom 
tributary,  could  only  arise  from  a  paroxysm  of  insanity.  Such, 
however,  was  his  real  history,  that  he  lived  without  respect, 
and  died  unlamented.  Yet,  from  his  disgraceful  reign,  one  in* 
estimable  benefit  was  extracted  to  his  subjects  and  their  suc- 
cessors— a  definite  ascertainment  and  legal  record  of  their  c(hi- 
stitutional  rights* 

I  shall  conclude  the  present  Lecture  with  offering  a  few  ob- 
vious reflections  on  the  state  of  things  at  this  dismal  period. 
Enough  has  been  said  already  to  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind 
respecting  the  real  character  of  the  clergy  in  general,  at  this  time* 
In  the  year  1215,  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  mentioned  very 
recently.  Pope  Innocent  III.  exhorted  that  numerous  and  iUus- 

*  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages;  by  SOiaroii  Turner,  F.S.L., 
R.  A.L. ;  London,  1822s  toI.  i.  p.  428,  8to.  edH. 
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triotis  assembly,  to  devise  the  best  possible  means  of  correcting 
the  ecclesiastical  manners;  grounding  it  upon  this  principle,  that 
the  disorders  which  were  then  so  prevalent  in  the  church, 
flowed  chiefly  fix>m  the  clergy  themselves :  from  their  conduct, 
he  declared  the  evils  to  proceed,  which  were  infesting  the  whole 
church.  But  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  reform  a  body  of  men 
who  were  enjoying  half  the  property  of  all  Europe,  and  whose 
irr^'ularities  were  practised  by  their  very  leaders,  who  called 
out  for  their  amendment !  Cardinals  came  over  to  England,  and 
made  strong  laws  against  ecclesiastical  depravity.  How  were 
these  canons  met  ?  Some  of  the  censured  detected  one  of  the 
cardinal-legates  in  the  commission  of  the  very  crime,  as  it  was 
called,  which  he  came  over  to  correct ;  and  they  exposed  and 
derided  the  corrupted  teacher.*  The  bishop,  the  abbot,  the 
monk,  the  firiar,  the  cardinal,  and  the  pope,  were  too  much 
alike  in  their  propensities  and  manners,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
office  of  reproaching  others,  or  qualified  to  amend  the  system 
of  crying  evils.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Councils  made 
constitutions — ^popes  exhorted — and  reformers  sneered.  But 
diose  who  possessed  the  means  of  luxury  would  not  renounce 
it ;  and  it  became  obvious,  that  nothing  less  than  a  total  change 
of  the  system,  or  depriving  the  clergy  of  their  immense  wealth 
and  property,  could  effectively  amend  it.  The  pope  vainly 
imagined,  that  the  sword,  or  thunders  of  the  church,  could  up- 
hold such  a  monstrous  system  of  corruptions ;  and  he  used  those 
terrible  engines  with  all  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero,  multiplying  by  it 
every  danger  he  most  dreaded,  and  ensuring  to  his  own  audio- 
rity,  thus  abused,  the  hatred  of  the  feeling  heart  and  reasoning 
mind. 

The  discrepancy,  or  contrariety,  between  the  professed  belief, 
and  the  manners,  habits,  and  property  of  the  clergy,  was  obvious 
to  every  considerate  and  reflecting  person ;  and  it  was  this  that 
mainly  subverted  their  power,  because  on  that  point  they  were 
most  assailable.  They  had  made  themselves  the  sole  judges  of 
their  faith  and  conduct.     On  this  ground  they  were  long  im- 

•Seep.  61. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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pregnable ;  because  their  property,  power,  and  influence,  like  a 
mighty  bulwark,  baffled  all  assault.  But  the  time  of  refinrma- 
tion  was  now  beginnipg  to  dawn  upon  Eurc^.  And  whai 
WicklifFe  and  his  associates,  in  England,  and  Huss  and  Jerome, 
in  Bohemia,  men  (^  unimpeachable  fiuth  and  mannars,  arose, 
attacking  the  vices  and  wealth  of  the  clergy,  the  day  <^  the 
dissoludcHi  of  their  power  was  obviously  hat  approaching*  But 
I  must  not,  in  this  fiace^  anticipate  what  will  more  properiy 
come  before  us  in  subsequent  Lectures. 

I  close  the  present  lecture  by  simply  stating,  ^t,  wt^  these 
matters  were  transacting  in  England,  disaenters  firom  &e  com^ 
munion  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  multiplying  in  the  south 
of  France  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  under  the  Bame  of 
Albigenses,  and  even  in  Italy,  under  that  of  Patsrinss.  Their 
interesting  history  will  shortly  come  befiH*e  us ;  and  the  tenrible 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  cxrder  to  exterminate, 
them,  by  fire  and  sword,  and  more  especially  by  that  iBfennl 
institution,  the  Inquisition,  which,  at  this  particular  juncture,  was 
brought  into  operation,  will  furnish  a  oon^lete  and  palpable 
exhibition  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Papal  Christiani^*  Bitt 
this,  be  it  remembered,  is  Antichrist — ^the  Man  of  Sin — ^the  som 
of  perdition — ^the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  of  whicb 
you  read  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  xiii.,  and  of  whom  it  is  said^ 
<<  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  widi 
him?'  Yet,  the  consumption  of  this  monstrous  power  was 
determined  in  the  divine  counsels;  and,  blessed  be  Gk)d,  we  live 
in  a  day  when  that  which  was  prophecy,  is  now  matter  of  histoxy^ 
of  observation  and  experience.  Let  it  confirm  our  &ith  in  divine 
Revelation,  and  excite  our  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  grace. 
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Siate  of  EcclenasHcal  Ajffhirs  in  England  from  the  death  of  King 
Mmto  ff^  beginning  of  the fmrteenth  centwryj  A.D^  1216-1300 
—Beign  of  Wenry  IIL  A.D.  1217-1'272— Contentions  for  the 
Primacy  —  Enormous  exactions  of  the  Court  of  Rome —  The 
ChurdiesJUkdtcith  Italian  Clergy— Constitutions  of  Otho— Arch- 
biAop  Bcmfaee  and  hie  primacy — Conduct  of  the  Barons  towards 
the  Poipis  legate — Application  to  the  Council  of  Lyons — Great" 
head^  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  his  conduct  and  character — Synod  of 
Merton  -5-  Monstrous  exactions  of  the  See  ofBome  —  Reign  of 
King  Edward  L-^He  mahes  a  decided  stand  against  the  encroach" 
weiUsofihe  Ocrgy — Convenes  the  Clergy  at  Westminster,  and 
.demands  half  Aeir  Revemes — The  Clergy  resist,  and  the  King 
puts  them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  civil  law — Innovations 
ekning  tke  thirteenth  cemtury — General  excommunications  ex^ 
plained  .and  illustrated — Re/lections. 

On  the  death  of  King  John,  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on 
hb  eldest  son,  who  took  the  title  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  led 
througb  the  solemnities  of  a  coronation  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
9ge«  He  continued  to  reign  nominally  during  the  long  period  of 
fifty-six  years,  dying  in  November,  1272 — a  memorable  period, 
tboo^  it  owes  no  part  of  its  interest  to  the  monarch  from,  whose 
sway  it  derives  its  name.  It  brought  to  a  consummation  the  usur^ 
potkm  apd  atroetties  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  from  about  this 
peripdf  oietten  began  to  tal^e  a  retrograde  movement,  and  the 
optipoQipticn  o£  ^.the  Man  of  Sin,''  not  long  after,  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a  litde  into 
detail  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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The  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  King 
John,  was  an  extraordinary  event,  and  it  was  attended  by  very 
singular  effects.     It  produced  an  immediate  and  entire  change  in 
the  language  and  conduct  of  all  parties  concerned.     In  particular, 
the  pope,  who  had  poured  out  upon  the  King  of  England  the 
heaviest  curses,  as  the  n^orst  of  mea,  and  the  greatest  enemy  of 
God,  now  loaded  him  with  blessings,  as  the  best  of  princes,  and 
the  prime  favourite  of  Heaven.  The  imbecile  and  in&tuated  John, 
who  had  maintained  a  passionate  opposition  to  the  ambitions  pre- 
tences of  the  pope,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  his  power,  now 
became  the  warmest  advocate  for  those  pretences,  and  took  shelter 
behind  the  papal  chair.     On  the  other  hand,  the  English  barons, 
who  had  affected  to  revere  the  dictates  of  the  pope,  as  the  com- 
mands of  God,  and  to  dread  his  fulmination,  as  the  artillery  of 
Heaven,  while  pointed  against  King  John,  treated  them  with 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  when  they   were  turned  against 
themselves.     Such  is   the  shameless  versatility  of  unprincipled 
•politicians ! 

The  court  of  Rome,  whose  thirst  for  money  was  altogether  in- 
satiable, formed  a  project  about  this  time,  which  would  have 
brought  a  prodigious  mass  of  money  into  the  papal  coffers,  had 
it  been  carried  into  effect.  By  this  project,  the  revenues  of  two 
prebendaries  in  every  cathedral,  and  of  two  monks  in  every  mo- 
nastery, in  all  the  countries  in  conmiunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  were  to  have  been  granted  to  the  pope,  for  the  better  sup- 
port of  his  dignity.  When  this  scheme  for  augmenting  the 
magnificence  of  the  papal  see  was  laid  before  the  parliament  of 
England,  a.d.  1226,  the  following  cold  and  evasive  answer  was 
returned  to  the  papal  legate : — ^'  That  this  affiur  concerned  all 
Christendom,  and  that  England  would  conform  to  the  resolutions 
of  other  Christian  countries."* 

On  the  9th  July,  a.  d.  1228,  in  consequence  of  the  death  erf* 
Archbishop  Langton,  the  see  of  Canterbury  became  vacant — an 
event  which  in  those  days  never  fiuled  to  be  a  source  of  litigation, 
and  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  monks  of  Canterbury  made  a  hasty  election  of  Walt^de 

•  Wilidn,  Conci].  U  i.  p.  020. 
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Hemesham,  one  of  their  own  number,  with  whom  both  the  kirg 
and  the  bishops  of  the  province  being  dissatisfied,  all  parties,  as 
usual,  appealed  to  Rome.  His  holiness  was  in  no  haste  to  deter- 
mine this  cause,  which  he  affected  to  think  very  doubtful  and 
difficult,  till  the  king,  by  his  commissioners,  made  him  a  promise 
of  a  tenth  of  all  the  moveables,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
England.  This  had  the  desired  effect;  it  made  the  case  so  clear, 
that  he  immediately  declared  the  election  void,  and,  to  prevent  all 
further  contests,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  he  appointed 
Richard  le  Grand,  then  chanceUor  of  Lincoln,  to  be  archbishop.* 

His  holiness,  who  was  blessed  with  an  infallible  remembrance  of 
the  promises  of  the  &ithful,  sent  a  l^ate  into  England  to  collect 
the  tenths  which  the  king  had  promised:  but  the  demand  now 
met  with  great  opposition  in  the  English  parliament,  especially 
from  the  lay  barons.  At  length,  however,  by  the  united  weight 
of  the  papal  and  regal  power,  all  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  diis 
heavy  tax  was  collected  with  great  exactness.  To  shorten  his  own 
work,  the  pope's  legate  obliged  the  bishops  to  pay  the  tax  for  their 
inferior  clergy ;  and  when  any  of  them  complained  that  they  had 
not  money,  he  presented  to  them  certain  Italian  usurers  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him,  who  lent  them  money  at  an  exorbitant 
interest.  The  money  was  to  be  forthcoming  in  new  coin,  and  of 
good  weight ;  and  the  I^ate  was  armed  with  authority  to  excom- 
municate all  that  refused  compliance.  He  took  the  tithe  of  the 
com  while  it  was  in  the  blade — that  is,  of  the  crop  of  the  following 
harvest;  and  so  urgent  and  griping  was  he  in  his  exactions,  that 
the  churchwardens  were  forced  to  pledge  the  chalices  and  church 
plate  to  satisfy  his  covetousness.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such 
proceedings  as  these  should  fill  the  country  with  loud  and  cla« 
mourous  complaints :  but  thus  cruelly  were  our  ancestors  oppressed 
and  fleeced  by  the  venal  and  insatiable  court  of  Rome. 

The  new  archbishop,  whose  election  bad  cost  the  nation  so  dear, 
enjoyed  bis  dignity  only  about  two  years,  for  he  died  on  the  drd 
of  August,  1231;  an  event  which  made  way  for  firesh  disturbances. 
The  monks  now  made  four  successive  elections,  which  were  all 
annulled  by  the  pope,  because  the  persons  elected  were  not  thought 
to  be  cordially  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome.    At 

«^  M.  Paris,  pp.  SSOy  9612, 
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length,  after  two  years  vacancy,  the  pope  recoitonended  Edmnnd 
Rich,  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  who  was  chosen  and  consecrated  to 
the  vacant  see.  In  the  choice  of  this  prelate,  his  holiness  was  fitr 
from  evincing  his  infidlibili^ ;  for,  so  dbagrined  and  disgusted  was 
the  new  archbishop  with  the  grievous  and  incessant  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Pontigny,  in  France,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1240. 

The  fiite  of  this  primate  was  not  a  little  singular,  and  a  £ew 
particulars  may  be  here  mentioned  concerning  him,  as  serving  to 
illustrate  the  precarious  grounds  oti  which  posthumous  fione  often 
rests,  and  especially  the  honour  of  canonization  in  the  churdi  of 
Rome.  He  died  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  a  martyr  to  die  fiu> 
tions  of  tlie  day,  and  his  bones  rested  in  peace  in  the  Abbey  of 
Pontigny.  Not  long  after  his  death,  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  undoubted  miracles  had  been  wrought  dt  his  tomb,  and  these 
miracles  grew  and  multiplied  in  great  abundance.  Commissioners 
were  consequendy  deputed  by  the  pope  to  investigate  the  matter 
tad  report  to  his  holiness  thereupon,  in  order  that  he  might  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  was  proper  to  admit  the  said  Archbishop 
Edmund  into  the  calendar,  and  allow  him  the  honours  of  cancmi- 
zation.  The  result,  however,  was  unfiivourable  to  the  character 
of  the  miracles:  the  commissioners  reported  to  their  disadvantage; 
and  to  the  great  mbrdfication  of  the  monks  of  Pontigny,  the 
honotur  of  saintship  was  denied. 

Nodiing  discouraged  by  this  first  repulse,  the  monks  perse- 
vered. In  the  year  1245,  a  council  was  held  at  Lyons,  at  which 
the  pope  presided  in  person,  when  the  canonizatkm  of  Edmund  was 
again  moved  with  eagerness,  but  a  second  time  rejected ;  the  saint 
having  lost  the  pope's  favour,  was  consequently  unworthy  of  being 
deified.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  tide  turned  b  Ins 
favoiu*.  The  finends  of  the  archbishop  on  this  side  the  Channel, 
became  importunate,  and  unitmg  their  influence  with  that  of  the 
monks  of  Fmtigny,  the  scruples  of  his  holiness  were  overcome, 
and  a  bull  for  his  canonisation  was  issued,  which  rah  in  the  fiJ- 
lowing  extravagant  and  arrogant  terms: — <<We  announce  unto 
you  the  joy  of  our  Mother  the  Church  by  the  celebrity  of  a  new 
saint;  and  the  heavenly  college  keeps  holiday  for  the  society  of  a 
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new  oHnpaiiion.  The  Church  rejoiceth  to  be  ennobled  with  such 
illustrious  offspring,  which  ought  to  be  exalted  by  all  with  condign 
praises,  and  must  be  served  with  a  devout  veneration :  she  also 
openly  declareth,  that  those  must  be  received  to  the  participation 
of  the  eternal  inheritance  that  profess  the  Mother  Church  by 
word  and  works,  and  that  none  can  enter  into  the  glory  that  is 
above  but  by  her,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.''  His  holiness  then  exhorts  the  nations  of  Christendom 
to  *^  rejoice  with  great  joy,  that  a  new  patron  before  God  has  ac- 
crued unto  you— one  that  stands  before  Him,  to  be  a  gracious 
intercessor  for  your  salvation."* 

The  sovereign  pontiff  had  now  not  only  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  crown  in  filling  the  higher  stations  in  the  church,  but  he  had 
made  equal  encroachm^its  on  the  rights  of  private  patrons,  and 
had  got  into  his  hands,  by  one  means  or  other,  the  disposal  of  all 
the  valuable  livings  in  the  kingdom,  which  he  generally  bestowed 
upon  Italians.  This  abuse  became  so  insupportable,  that,  in  the 
year  1232,  many  persons  of  considerable  rank  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  having  for  its  object  to  drive  all  these  foreign 
ecclesiastics  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  individuals  thus  associated 
insulted  the  persons,  and  caused  the  houses  of  the  Italian  clergy 
to  be  plundered;  a  thing  so  agreeable  to  the  nation  in  general, 
that  it  met  with  no  opposition.f 

Cardinal  Otho,  one  of  those  birds  of  ill  omen,  a  legate  firom  the 
pope,  arrived  in  England,  a.  d.  1237,  where  he  continued  about 
three  yeans,  receiving  many  valuable  presents  bxmi  the  bishops, 
monasteries,  and  clergy.  During  this  time,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  Italians  were  sent  into  England,  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  churches.  This  legate  held  a  council  at  London,  in  the  year 
1237,  in  which  a  great  number  of  canons  were  framed,  under  the 
title  of  the  Constittttion$  of  Otho.%  These  constitutions  do  not 
contain  nwch  that  is  new,  or  remarkable.  By  the  second  canon, 
the  sacraments  are  declared  to  be  seven  in  number ;  the  fifteenth, 
18  against  the  clandestine  marriages  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  six- 
teenth, against  their  keepmg  concubines  publicly ;  both  which 
practices  were  still  very  frequent  in  En^knd.$ 

*  WestmoD.  Ann.  1246.  f  M.  Ptris,  p.  S75. 

I  Spelnuui,  Concil.  t.  ii.  p.  2ia  WiUun,Cooeil.t.i.p.649.        i  M.  Paris,  4^  449. 
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The  see  of  Canterbury,  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Edmund,  was  once  more  the  subject  of  litigation.  The  king, 
Henry  III.,  determined  on  placing  in  the  vacant  chair  ooe  Boni- 
face, the  queen's  uncle,  though  he  was  not  very  well  qualified  for 
the  office.  The  monks  raised  a  violent  opposition ;  but,  by  per- 
suasions, promises,  threats,  and  other  means  still  more  violent  and 
unlawful,  the  king  prevailed  upon  the  monks  to  chuse  him ;  and 
the  pope,  by  certain  tangible  arguments,  which  seldom  failed  6i 
success  at  Rome,  was  prevailed  on  to  confirm  the  election.* 

During  the  primacy  of  this  prelate,  several  nuncios  and  legates 
arrived  in  England,  each  improving  upon  the  other  in  the  arts  of 
pillaging  this  unhappy  kingdom.  The  patience  of  our  country- 
men was  at  last  tired  out;  and  the  great  barons,  perfectly  sensible 
that  there  was  no  other  way  of  saving  the  nation  from  being  plun- 
dered and  reduced  to  b^gary,  but  by  preventing  the  entrance  of 
these  Romish  harpies  into  the  country,  gave  strict  orders,  in  the 
year  1245,  to  the  wardens  of  the  seaports  to  seize  all  persons  on 
their  arrival,  who  brought  any  bulls  or  mandates  fitim  Rome ;  and 
an  instance  of  this  kind  very  soon  occurred.  A  messenger  was 
apprehended,  with  a  firesh  cargo  of  buUs,  directed  to  Martin,  the 
pope's  legate  in  England,  empowering  him  to  exact  more  money 
firom  the  clergy,  under  various  pretexts.  The  bulls  being  seized, 
the  legate  appealed  to  the  king,  bitterly  complaining  of  this  daring 
insult,  and  the  latter  commanded  them  to  be  restored. 

The  barons  now  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Henry; 
and  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  this  in&tuated  monarch,  who 
assisted  a  foreign  court  in  plundering  his  owp  subjects,  they  laid 
before  him  an  account  of  the  incredible  sums  of  money  of  which 
the  court  of  Rome  was  draining  the  country.  Among  other  item$j 
they  made  it  appear  that  the  church  preferments  possessed  by  the 
Italians  in  England  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  maris  per  anman 
— a  greater  sum  than  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown.  But 
though  Henry  confessed  himself  much  siuprised  at  this  statement, 
he  had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  spirit  to  join  with  the  people  in 
putting  a  stop  to  their  grievances.  The  barons,  however,  deter^ 
mining  to  go  through  with  their  work,  convened  a  meeting  of 
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their  body  at  Dunstable,  under  the  pretext  of  a  tournament. 
Here  they  took  counsel  together ;  and  the  result  of  their  delibera^ 
tions  was,  that  they  should  depute  a  bold  knight  to  wait  upon  the 
pope's  legiUe,  and  command  him,  in  the  name  of  the  bsut>ns  of 
England,  to  quit  the  kingdom  instantly.  The  knight  executed 
his  commission  with  spirit,  and  plainly  told  Mr.  Martin,  that  if 
he  remained  three  days  longer  in  England,  he  would  infallibly  be 
cut  in  pieces.  The  terrified  legate  appealed  to  the  king;  but 
the  latter  perceiving  that  however  obsequious  to  the  papal  power 
he  himself  might  be,  the  barons  would  no  longer  continue  the 
slaves  of  it,  commanded  Martin  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom, 
agreeable  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  took  his  fare- 
well of  him  in  the  following  expressive  terms : — ^^  Diabolus  te  ad 
inflames  inducat  et  perducat ; "  or,  in  plain  English,  *^  the  devil 
lead  thee  and  bring  thee  into  hell." 

To  avoid  the  fury  of  an  injured  and  enraged  nation,  the  l^ate 
departed  with  all  possible  speed,  leaving  behind  him  one  Mr. 
Philip,  to  whom  he  resigned  his  papal  commission.  His  holiness 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  holding  a  council  at  the  city  of 
Lyons,  in  France,  where  Martin  presented  himself,  and  reported 
his  expulsion  from  England.  The  pope  was  then  up  to  the  ears 
in  a  war  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  had  cast  off  his  alle- 
giance to  the  holy  see,  and  consequently,  the  former  was  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  crush  him  for  his  daring  impiety :  but  of  this 
memorable  quarrel  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particu- 
larly hereafter.  At  present,  I  only  add,  that,  when  his  holiness 
was  informed  how  the  barons  and  king  of  England  had  treated 
his  legate,  he  put  himself  into  a  towering  passion,  and  exclaimed, 
*<  It  is  expedient  that  we  make  up  the  matter  with  Frederick,  that 
we  may  crush  these  petty  kings  that  wince  against  us ;  for,  when 
the  dragon  is  once  bruised,  we  shall  soon  tread  to  dirt  the  small 
serpents."  Such  was  the  contemptuous  style  in  which  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  could  now  speak  of  a  country  concerning  which  he 
had  just  before  said,  ^^  England  is  the  garden  of  our  delights,  a 
mine  truly  inexhaustible."* 

*  On  the  fimrth  day  of  this  eoanoil  a  cireumstance  occurred  that  is  worth  relating: 
—The  pope  himself  preached  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Lyons ;  taking  for  his  text» 
Lament,  i.  12 :  '*  AU  ye  that^pass  by,  behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 
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Not  oontent  ^th  driving  the  pope's  legate  out  of  the  kingdom, 
the  barons  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  return  of  those 
oppressions  which  the  kingdom  had  long  suffered  fiom  the  see  of 
Rome*  With  a  view  to  this,  they  sent  very  honouraUe  ambas- 
sadors to  attend  the  council  at  Lyons,  who  were  deputed  to  lay 
before  it  the  grievances  of  the  church  and  kingdom  of  England* 
At  diis  council  his  holiness  presided  in  person.  The  letter, 
which  these  ambassadors  presented  to  the  council  from  the  barons 
of  JSngland,  breathes  a  spirit  of  independence  and  good  sense 
which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  tluit  age.  After  a  very  fuU 
and  free  enumeration  of  the  cpjHiessions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
it  concludes  with  these  bold  and  resolute  expressions : — **  We  can 
no  longer  bear,  with  any  patience,  the  foresaid  oppressions; 
which,  as  they  are  detestable  to  God  and  man,  are  intolerable  to 
us ;  neither,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will  we  any  longer  endure 
them."  William  Powerie,  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  presented 
this  letter,  made  a  spirited  harangue  to  the  council ;  in  which  he 
set  forth  the  innumerable  frauds  and  insatiable  avarice  of  the 
court  of  Rome  in  such  strong  colours,  that  his  holiness  was  covered 
with  shame,  and,  for  once,  a  blu^  was  seen  on  the  face  of  In&Ili- 
bility  !  But  this  blush  was  all  the  satifiurtion  the  English  nation 
obtained  from  the  pope  and  the  council,  who  put  off  the  omsider- 
ationof  thisa£hirsolong,  that  the  ambassadors,  seeing  no  prospect 
of  redress,  returned  home  in  discontent* 

The  unnatural  fitof  modesty  with  which  his  hdiness  had  been 
seised  at  the  council  of  Lyons  was  not  of  long  durati(Hi';  fotf  in 
the  next  year,  we  find  his  agents  in  England  as  rapacious  in  their 
extortions  as  ever,  which  occasi<nied  fresh  remonstrances,  not  only 
from  the  barons,  but  even  from  the  king  and  clergy.  The  letters 
from  the  latter  to  the  pope  were  humble  and  timid ;  but  those 
from  the  barons  were  more  bold — threatening,  that,  if  his  holiness 

my  ■oiTOir,  which  is  done  unto  me.**  His  holiness  Uien  ooini»ared  bis  own  sorrows 
to  the  fire  wounds  of  Christ.  The  first  wss  the  inundation  of  the  Tartars;  the 
woond,  the  schism  of  the  Greek  ehureh ;  the  third,  the  heresy  of  the  Waldenses,  ftc.; 
the  fourth,  the  desolation  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  was  labouring  to  reooter  firem 
the  Saracens  by  crusading  armies ;  and  the  fifth,  and  most  smarting  of  all,  the  Em- 
pwor  FitAuUkf  the  Church's  enemy  and  persecutor,  whose  heresies  and  saerikges  he 
I  upos  at  grist  ten^h ! 

*M.  Pteis»pp.MseBl. 
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did  notimmediiitely  redress  their  ^eVaiices^  they  would  do  thein«- 
selves  justice.  But  all  these  letters  wwre  treated  with  scorn  by 
the  hcuighty  pontiff^  who  beoun^  daily  more  imperious  and  tyran^* 
nical.  -He  compelled  the  English  prelates  to  subscribe  the  sai- 
tence  of  excommunication  against  die  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
and  to  furnish  a  certain  liumber  of  armed  men  to  fight  against 
that  prince,  though  he  was  brother-in'-law  to  the  King  of  Eng* 
land.*  Not  contented  with  all  this,  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the 
same  year,  1246,  demanded,  at  once,  the  half  of  all  the  rerenues 
of  the  non-residing  clergy,  and  the  third  of  the  revenues  of  those 
who  resided.  This  exorbitant  demand  rendered  the  clergy  luumi* 
mous  in  their  opposition,  in  whidh  they  i^ere  supported  by  the 
king  and  the  barons.  His  holiness,  finding  he  had  gone  a  little 
too  fiff,  very  prudently  desisted,  f 

While  the  supreme  pontiff  was  thus  trampling  upon  the  church 
and  people  of  England,  he  met  with  a  very  unexjpected  opponent 
in  a  private  prelate,  and  what  is  itiore  ttronderfiil,  one  who  opposed 
him  with  considerable  silccess.  This  ecclesiastical  hero  was 
Robert  Greathead,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Grosstdte,  bishop 
of  lincoln — a  person  of  uncommon  learning  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  of  such  unfeigtied  piety,  untainted  probity,  and  un- 
daunted courage,  as  would  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to 
any  age— certainly  a  phoenix  to  that  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 
He  was  bom  at  Stradbrook,  hi  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  rather  obscure  parentage.  He  was  en- 
aUed,  however,  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  with  such  success,  that  he  became  the  most  ieamed 
Englishman  of  his  time;  and,  according  to  Mr,  Hatkun,  the  first 

*  An  incident  occurred  in  France,  in  1245,  relating  to  the  excommunication  of 
tbe  Emperor  FVederiek,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  &U  into  oblivion. 

The  wntenee  of  exoommuniistion  bdng  eoitiinitted  to  a  oertaita  priest,  io  one  of 
the  parochial  eburebes  in  Paris,  to  be  published  by  himi  he  pronounced  it  in  tbcw 
Tery  ambiguous  terms :-— "  Hearken  all  of  you !  I  am  commanded  to  pronounce  an 
excommunication,  with  candles  burning  and  bells  ringing,  against  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick. Not  knowing  the  cause  why,  I  know  only  that  there  is  an  irrfeconcileable 
qmmH  and  hatred  between  him  and  the  pope.  I  kntiw  also  that  one  (toes  wtong  to 
the  other ;  yet  wfakh  of  the  two  is  in  the  wnmg,  I  cannot  teU.  But  him  that  does 
wrong  to  the  other,  I  excommunicate,  as  lar  as  my  power  extends."  The  poor  priest 
w»  panxsihed  by  the  pope,  but  the  emperor  sent  htm  presents, 
t  M.  Paris,  pp.  701,  708. 
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who  liad  any  tincture  of  Greek  literature.*  After  this  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  learning  was  then  more  cultivated  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  and  there  he  made  himself  master  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  was,  in  the  year 
1235,  made  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and  soon  began  to  distinguish 
himself  by  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  that  everywhere  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  view.  It  was,  however,  hardly  posable 
for  the  clergy  to  make  any  effective  resistance,  without  unravelling 
a  tissue  which  they  had  lor  centuries  been  asradnously  weaving. 
Greathead  b^an  by  convening  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  at  stated 
times,  to  whom  he  delivered  his  charges,  urging  them  to  ttie  official 
duties  which  devolved  upon  them ;  but,  as  the  latter  had  no  ear 
to  give  to  these  things,  he  soon  began  to  be  involved  in  litigation 
vidth  the  monks  and  other  popish  agents.  In  1247,  two  persons 
of  the  Franciscan  order  were  sent  into  England  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  to  extort  money  far  his  holiness.  Among  others,  they 
^plied  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  amazed  at  the  pomp 
they  assumed,  and  the  insolence  with  which  they  made  their 
demands.  A  contribution  of  6,000  marks  was  levied  on  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  the  bishop  was  given  to  understand 
that  they  were  vested  vidth  the  pope's  bull  to  enforce  the  levy. 
<^  Friars,"  said  Greathead,  <^  with  all  reverence  to  his  holiness  be  it 
spoken,  the  demand  is  as  dishonourable  as  it  is  impracticable.  The 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people  are  concerned  in  the  matter 
as  much  as  myself.  To  give  a  definite  answer  to  such  a  demand, 
before  the  sense  of  the  kingdom  is  taken  upon  it,  would  on  my 
part  be  rash  and  absurd." 

Circumstances  of  this  kind  began,  in  time,  to  open  the  ^es  of 
the  bishop  to  the  domineering  influence  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
But  another  thing  which  struck  him  with  astonishment  was,  that, 
in  going  through  his  diocese,  he  found  that  the  pope  had,  by 
means  of  his  letters,  introduced  into  many  of  the  churches,  where 
opulent  benefices  were  to  be  enjoyed,  a  set  of  lazy  Italians,  who 
neither  understood  the  language  of  the  country,  nor  possessed 
eith^  abili^  or  inclination  to  instruct  the  people.  These  enor- 
mities became  the  objects  of  his  detestation.  When  the  pope's 
bulls  were  put  into  his  hands,  he  would  examine  them  carefully^ 

*  Hallam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  toI.  \L  p.  305  (iMte). 
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and  if  he  found  that  they  commanded  any  thing  conla-ary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  which  was 
often  the  case,  he  tore  them  in  pieces,  instead  of  putting  them  into 
execution  !  Innocent  IV.,  one  of  the  most  imperious  pontifis 
that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair,  transmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln a  bull,  which  contained  in  it  the  scandalous  clause  of  lum  ah^ 
sbmte^  so  much  and  so  justly  exclaimed  against  in  that  age,  enjoin- 
ing it  upon  him  to  bestow  a  considerable  living  in  his  gift  upon 
his  own  (the  pope's)  nephew,  then  an  infant.  This  was  to  be 
6oiD»  by  provision^  for  that  was  the  term  employed  by  the  pontiff 
when  he  undertook  to  provide  beforehand  a  successor  to  a  bene- 
fice ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined to  intimidate  Greathead  into  compliance.  It  was  a  canon 
in  his  own  cathedral  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  pope  declared,  that  any 
other  disposal  of  the  canonry  should  be  null  and  void :  and  more- 
over, that  he  would  excommunicate  every  one  that  should  dare  to 
disobey  his  injunction. 

The  bishop,  however,  was  so  far  from  complying  with  this  bull, 
that  he  sent  the  pope  a  letter,  in  which  he  exposed  the  injustice 
and  impiety  of  the  thing  prcqposed,  and  that  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom and  severity.  Referring  to  the  clause  non  obstante^  lately 
introduced  into  the  papal  bulls,  the  bishop  remarks,  <^  That  it 
brings  in  a  deluge  of  mischief  upon  Christendom,  and  gives  occa-' 
sion  to  a  great  deal  of  inconstancy  and  breach  of  faith ;  it  even 
diakes  the  very  foundations  of  trust  and  security  against  mankind, 
and  makes  language  and  letters  aljnost  insignificant."  With 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  bull  which  required  him  to  bestow  a 
benefice  upon  an  infant,  he  says,  ^^  Next  to  the  sins  of  Lucifer 
and  Antichrist,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  defection,  or  one  which 
carries  a  more  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  than  to  destroy  people's  souls,  by  depriving  them 
of  the  benefits  of  the  pastoral  office ;  and  yet  those  persons  are 
guilty  of  this  sin,  who  undertake  the  sacerdotal  ftmction,  and 
receive  the  emoluments,  without  discharging  the  duty.  From 
hence  it  is  evident,  that  those  who  bring  such  unqualified  persons 
into  the  church  are  much  to  Uame,  and  that  their  crimes  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  their  station ;  "*  with  much  more  to 
the  same  effect 


•  CoUier'fl  Ch.  Hist.  toL  i.  p.  460;  Anna].  Burton,  p. 
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Whm  this  epistle  reached  the  hands  of  the  popey  il  roused  his 
indignatioii  to  the  highest  pitch.  «« Who,"  exdsimed  lttrhoi>- 
nessy  ^*is  this  old  dotsrd  that  dares  to  judge  my  actions  V  They 
were  strains  of  truth  and  soberness  to  whieh  the  supreme  pontiff 
had  not  beven  aocmtomed ;  and  putting  himself  into  a  towering 
passion,  he  sw<n^  by  St.  Peter  and  Sc«  Paul^  that  he  would  ut- 
terly confiHmd  that  (dd,  impertinent,  deaf,  doting  fiellow,  and 
make  him  a  talk,  and  astonishment,  and  example^  to  all  the 
vprld*  ''  What,"  ssid  he,  ''is  not  the  King  of  E^laad,  hk 
master*  oas  vassalf  or  rather,  our  slave  ?  And  wH  he  not,  at 
the  lifting  up  of  our  finger*  cast  him  into  prison?  '^  When  \m 
hdiness  had  a  little  sp&ai  his  rage,  the  cardinals,  who  saw  the 
danger  into  which  the  p(^  was  about  to  plunge  himsdf  fajr 
his  ra^esB,  interposed  a  word  of  {nrudent  counsel  to  him. 
Tliey  represented  ''  that  the  world  b^gan  to  discover  the  tradi 
of  many  things  contained  in  the  bishop's  letter ;  and  that,  if  he 
prosecuted  a  prelate  so  renowned  for  pie^,  learning,  and  holi- 
ness of  life,  it  might  create  the  court  of  Rome  a  great  many 
enemies."  They  advised  him,  therefore,  to  let  the  matter  pass, 
and  conduct  himself  as  if  he  had  never  seen  the  proToking 
letter. 

But  the  pope's  rage  was  not  to  be  allayed;  he  eBOOmmu- 
nicated  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  appointed  Albert,  one  of 
his  nuncios,  to  succeed  him.  Greathead,  however,  sujqKMrted 
by  a  conviction  oi  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  referred  his 
.a{^peal  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  and  paid  no  r^rd  to  die 
decree ;  and  what  the  cai^dinajb  foresaw,  ik^bs  eventually  realised: 
the  pope's  mandate  was  miiversaUy  n^lected,  and  the  biakop 
remained  in  possession  of  his  see.  But  the  venersble  prelate 
was  now  ia^t  advancing  to  the  end  of  his  labours,  which  tei>- 
minated  by  bis  death,  at  his  palace  at  Bu€kden»  on  tlie  9tb 
of  October,  1253. 

When  his  holiness  heard  of  the  event,  he  e^ultingly  ex- 
dftimed,  '<  I  rejoice,  and  let  every  true  son  of  the  church  cf 
B<mie  rejoice  with  me,  that  my  great  enemy  is  removed."  He 
then  gave  orders  for  a  letter  to  be  writte(n  to  the  King  of 
England,  requiring  him  to  cause  the  biffcop^  body  to  be  dkior 
terred,  cast  out  of  the  church,  and  consumed  to  aahes.  Hie 
cardinals,  however,  resisted  the  project,  and  the  letter,  though 
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written,  was  never  sent,  owing,  probably,  to  the  dediiiing  state 
of  tbe  pontiff's  health ;  for  be  died  in  the  following  jttar. 

Whether  we  are  warranted  in  placing  Greothead  among 
'^Luther's  fbrenmners,''  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation,  is 
a  moot  point,  which  I  am  not  called,  in  this  place,  to  settle* 
Mr.  Hailiim  considers  it  *'a  strange  thing''  to  place  him  there, 
mid  contends,  that  he  appears  to  have  been  imbued  in  a  great 
degree  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  as  to  ecclesiastical  power, 
though  unwilling  to  yield  it  up  to  the  pope.  This  may  be  rery 
true ;  yet  surely  it  is  honourable  to  the  good  bishop's  memory, 
to  have  made  so  bold  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  liie  oomt 
of  Rome,  in  an  age  when  it  trampled  upon  kings  and  €mpi»- 
rcnrs  !  The  character  which  is  given  of  him  by  the  monk  of  St. 
Albans,  Matthew  Paris,  is  not  disputed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and, 
dierefore,  may  be  allowed  to  close  this  brief  notice  of  him. 

^  The  holy  Ushqp  Robert,"  says  he,  <<  departed  this  worid,  which 
he  never  loved,  and  which  was  always  to  him  a  place  of  banish- 
ment. He  was  the  open  reprover  of  my  lord  the  pope,  and  of  the 
king,  as  well  as  of  the  prelates.  He  was  Ae  corrector  of  monks, 
die  director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of  the  clergy,  the  patron  of 
scholars,  a  preacher  to  the  laity,  the  punidier  of  incontinence,  the 
diligent  investigator  of  various  writings,  and  the  scourge  of  lazy 
and  selfish  Romanists,  whom  he  heartHy  despised.  In  regard  to 
temporal  concerns,  he  was  liberal,  copious,  polite,  cheerful,  and 
flifitble;  in  spiritual  things,  he  was  devout,  humble,  contrite;  in 
the  execution  of  his  episcopal  office,  he  was  diligent,  venerable, 
inde&tigable."* 

This  is  surely  no  slender  praise,  and  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
justly  attributed, «in  such  an  age  as  that,  must  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary character. 

Boni&ce,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  of  a  very  different 
spirit:  he  screwed  up  the  power  of  the  church  to  the  greatest 
height.  He  convened  a  provincial  synod  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  a.d. 
1256,  when  various  canons  were  enacted,  the  manifest  tendency 
of  all  which,  was  to  emancipate  the  church  and  clergy  firom  civil 
authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  wreath  the  yoke  of  eccle- 

»  M«tt.  PtaOB,  p.  876,  and  Peggc'a  lafe  «f  GrtiOlMtd. 
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siastical  tyranny  still  faster  about  the  necks  of  the  laity.*  It  is  no 
wonder,  dierefere,  that  the  laity  were  alarmed  at  d^gseproteedsngs. 
The  barons  addressed  a  letter  to  the  pope,  complaining  of  these 
stretches  of  church  power,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  immondities 
of  the  clergy,  threatening  also  to  withdraw  those  ample  revenues 
that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  church  by  the  piety  of  their 
ancestors,  since  they  saw  them  so  shameftdly  abuaed.  Th^ 
applied,  however,  to  a  wrong  quarter  for  redress ;  his  hofiness 
coldly  answered,  that  he  did  not  suppose  the  clergy  of  England 
at  that  time  were  more  immoral  or  ignorant  than  they  had  been  in 
former  ages;  and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  for  whatever  was  once  dedf* 
cated  to  the  service  of  God  was  irrevocable.f 

Secure  of  the  protection  of  the  holy  see,  the  archbishop  was  ad 
fisu"  from  retracting  any  thing  he  had  done,  that  he  held  another 
couilcil  at  Lambeth,  a.  d.  1261,  in  which  the  Ckmstitutions  of 
Merton  were  confirmed  and  enlarged. 

One  of  the  additional  canons  enjoins  every  bii^op  to  have  one 
or  two  prisons  in  his  diocese,  for  the  confinement  of  clergymen 
convicted  of  capital  crimes ;  *'  for,"  says  the  canon,  ^<  if  any  clerk 
(or  clergyman)  be  so  incorrigibly  wicked,  as  that  he  must  have  suf- 
fered capital  punishment  if  he  had  been  a  layman,  we  adjudge  such 
a  one  to  perpetual  imprisonment."  So  shameless  were  the  clexgy 
of  those  times,  not  only  in  their  practices,  but  in  their  very  laws.^ 

Although  nothing  has  been  said,  for  some  time,  of  the  exactions 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  these  exactions 
had  ceased ;  on  the  contrary,  they  wait  on  more  briskly  than  ever. 
The  pope  had  his  cashiers,  the  usurers  of  Cahors  and  Lombordy, 
constantly  residing  in  London,  who  acted  as  his««igents  in  money 
matters;  and,  in  a  few  years,  he  is  said,  partly  by  the  revenues  of 
benefices,  and  partly  by  levies  of  money,  to  have  plundered  the 
kingdom  of  950,000  marks ;  a  sum  equivalent,  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
to  not  less  than  fifteen  millions  sterling  at  present.§ 

Henry  III.  died  on  the  16th  of  November,  1272,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  Bcxiifece,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  not  long 

*  See  Spelnum,  L3mwood,  and  Johnson's  Councils,  for  particulars. 

t  AnnaL  Burton,  p.  S68;  Wilkin.  Coneil.  t.  i.pp.  796—740. 

t  Johnaon*«  Canons,  ann.  1261.        §  Hist,  of  Middle  Ages,  ytA.  il.  p.  306. 
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sumve  his  firieiid  and  patron.    Let  us  here  pause  for  a  inoinent» 
and  tske  a  reviev  of  the  prodigious  fiibric  of  ecdesiast]^ 
and  of  the  dqdorable  oppressions  under  which  our  unhappy 
ancestors  groaned,  in  that  superstitious  age. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  a*  d.  1246,  a  letter  of  com-- 
plaint  was  transmitted  to  the  pope,  the  joint  product  of  the  king, 
the  prelates,  and  the  barons  of  England.  In  that  letter  they 
cxunplain,  Ist,  That  the  pope,  not  content  with  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  Peter-pence,  exacted  from  the  clergy  great  contributions, 
without  the  king's  oxisent,  and  contrary  to  the  customs,  rights, 
and  liberties  of  the  realm  of  England.  2.  That  the  patrons  of 
churches  could  not  present  fit  persons  to  the  vacant  livings,  the 
pope  conferring  them  generally  upon  Italians,  who  understood 
not  the  English  language,  and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  the 
mmey  arising  from  their  benefices.  3.  That  the  pope  oppressed 
the  diurches  by  exacting  pensions  from  them.  4.  That  Italians 
succeeded  Italians,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Lyons ; 
and  that  these  Italians  were  invested  in  their  livings  without 
trouble  or  charges ;  whereas  the  English  were  obliged  to  prosecute 
their  rights  at  Rome,  at  a  great  expense.  5.  That  in  the 
churches  filled  by  Italians,  there  were  neither  alms  nor  hospitalily ; 
neither  was  there  any  preaching ;  and  the  care  of  souls  was  en- 
tirely neglected.  6.  That  the  clause  Non  obstante^  generally 
inserted  in  the  pope's  bulls,  absolutely  destroyed  all  laws,  customs,, 
statutes^  and  privileges,  of  the  church  and  kingdom.*  To  those 
now  specified,  were  added  many  other  grievances,  no  less  oppress 
sivf  and  intolerable;  such  as,  the  pope's  filling  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church  by  his  own  power,  and  making  the 
archbishops  and  others  pay  exorbitant  sums  fi>r  their  preferments ; 
his  drawing  all  causes  of  any  importance  to  Rome^  and  keeping 
the  parties  long  waiting  for  their  determination,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. If  to  all  these  we  add,  the  great  sums  that  annually  went  to 
Rome,  tar  pardons,  indulgences;  dispensations,  &c.,  we  shall  be 
surprised  that  the  kingdom  was  not  drained  of  all  its  wealth. 

But,  independent  of  all  these  oppressions  and  exactions  of  the 
court  iji  Rome,  the  clergy  at  home  claimed  various  privil^pes  and 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  600 ;  An.  Burton^  p.  307. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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immunities  that  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom.  Among  these  was  an  exemption  fix>m  all 
civil  authorily  and  jurisdiction,  by  idiich  they  were  at  liberty  to 
commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes  almost  with  impunity.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  encroached  greatly  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dvil  courts,  and  claimed  the  sole  right  to  judge  of  all  causes 
relating  to  tithes,  marriages,  testaments,  and  many  other  thipgs, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  had  some  connection  with  spirihud 
concerns.  The  possessions  of  the  clergy,  too^  never  diminishing, 
but  daily  increasing,  were  now  swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk,  and 
threatened  to  swallow  up  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom.  These 
things  cried  aloud  for  reformation ;  and  in  Edward  L,  who  now 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  England  was  blest  with  a  prince  who,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  checked  the  accumulation  of  national  eviL 
The  see  of  Canterbury  was  at  this  time  filled  by  one  Peckham, 
a  Franciscan  fiiar,  who,  having  paid  his  holiness  a  good  round 
sum  for  his  nomination,  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  person ; 
after  which  he  came  over  to  England,  and  was  peaceably  received 
by  Edward;  the  king  not  thinking  it  expedient  at  that  moment  to 
engage  in  a  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome.  This  prelate  held 
several  synods  or  councils— -one  at  Reading,  in  August,  1279,  and 
another  at  Lambeth,  a.d.  1281;  at  both  of  which,  canons  were 
enacted  that  were  far  from  meeting  the  views  of  King  Edward, 
and  who,  consequently,  intimated  his  disapprobation*  This  ex- 
torted from  the  primate,  in  1281,  a  sharp  letter  to  the  king,  in 
which  he  complains  that  the  church  was  oppressed,  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  popes,  the  canons  of  councils,  and  the  sanctions  of  or- 
thodox &thers ;  in  which,  says  he,  ^'  there  is  the  supr^ne  autho- 
rity, the  supreme  truth,  the  supreme  sanctity ;  and  no  end  can  be 
put  to  disputes,  unless  we  can  submit  oursolemnides  to  those  three 
great  laws."  Whether  this  archbishop  had  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  ever  heard  of  such  a  book,  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you; 
but  <Hie  thing  is  very  plain,  that,  in  referring  to  supreme  authori^, 
supreme  truth,  and  supreme  sanctity,  he  takes  no  more  notioe  of 
it  than  if  no  such  standard  of  authority,  truth,  and  holiness  were  in 
existence !  In  this  episde,  the  primate  roundly  declares  that  no 
oaths  shall  bind  him  to  do  any  thing  against  the  interests  and 
liberties  of  the  church;  and  very  kindly  offers  <'to  absolve  the 
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king  from  any  oath  he  may  have  taken  that  can  any  wise  incite 
him  against  the  chiu<ch."  This  thundering  letter,  however,  made 
no  impression  on  King  Edward,  who  had  now  formed  his  resolu- 
tion to  dip  the  wings  of  the  clergy,  and  abridge  their  power  and 
wealth. 

Archbishop  Peckham  died  in  1292,  and,  after  a  vacancy  of  two 
years,  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wifachebey,  who  sat  very  uheasy 
in  the  {mmate^s  chair.     King  Edw&rd,  being  much  engaged  in 
war>  was  greatly  pressed  fiw  money  to  carry  it  on,  and  made  fre- 
quent demands  upon  the  clergy,  which  were  considered  by  them 
as  grievous  encroadmaents  on  the  immunities  of  the  church.  These 
demands  for  money  became  more  frequent  and  heavy  during  the 
primacy  of  Winchelsey,  on  account  of  the  long  and  expensive 
war  with  Scotland.     In  the  year  1294,  while  the  archbishop  was 
at  Rome^  Edward  seized  all  the  money  which  had  been  collected 
in  England  for  the  holy  war,  as  it  was  called,  and  deposited  it  in 
several  monasteries,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  use.     A  few  months 
after  this,  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Westminster, 
September  21st,  1294,  and  demanded  from  them  one-half  of  all 
their  revenues,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.     This  demand,  we 
may  be  sure,  Was  not  very  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  they 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Idng  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
him  to  accept  of  a  more  moderate  proportion.     The  clergy  had 
appcnnted  William  Montford,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  be  their 
apokesman  on  the  occasion ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  orator  com- 
menoed  his  harangue,  than  he  was  thrown  into  so  violent  an  agita- 
tion of  spirits,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  king's  angry  countenance, 
that  he  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  expired  upon  the  spot!     When 
the  clergy,  after  this  awfrd  catastrophe,  had  returned  to  the  Monks' 
HalU  at  Westminster,  their  deliberations  were  Interrupted  by  the 
nutmsion  of  Sir  John  Havering,  who  was  sent  by  the  king,  and,  in 
a  fierce  menacing  manner,  addressed  the  assembly  in  this  laconic 
speech : — **  Reverend  Fathers !  if  any  of  you  dare  to  contradict 
tibe  king's  demand  in  this  business,  let  him  stand  forth  in  the 
mklst  of  this  assembly,  that  his  person  may  be  known  and  taken 
notice  of  as  a  breaker  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom."    None  of  the 
clergy  had  courage  to  return  an  answer  to  this  speech,  or  make 
any  fiu-ther  opposition  to  the  king^s  demand. 

k2 
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Hearing  what  havoc  the  king  of  England  was  making  of  die 
church's  revenues,  Archbisbc^  Winchelsey  applied  to  the  holy 
see  for  protection  and  aid.  Boni&oe  VIII.  was  then  pope;  one 
of  the  greatest  champions  for  the  power,  wealth,  and  privilq^es  of 
the  clergy,  that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair.  His  holiness  aoooid- 
ingly  issued  his  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes  from  levying  any 
taxes  on  the  clergy  in  their  dominions,  without  the  leave  of  the 
holy  see,  and  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  any  such  taxes — dbreat- 
ening  both  princes  and  clergy  with  excommunication  in  case  of 
disobedience.*  Armed  with  this  impenetrable  shield,  as  he  su^ 
posed,  Winchelsey  returned  to  England,  andsoon  hadoocasiaalD 
try  its  strength  and  efficacy ;  for,  on  the  dd  of  Novendier,  1206, 
the  king  held  a  parliament  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  whidi  he 
demanded  fix>m  the  clergy  a  fifth  of  all  their  moveables.  Hiey 
refiised  to  comply  with  this  demand ;  and  the  archbidiop  produced 
the  pope's  bull,  which  he  had  till  then  kept  secret,  as  the  ground 
of  their  refiisal.  Though  King  Edward  was  much  displeased  at 
the  refusal,  and  still  more  at  the  pretence  on  which  it  was  built,  he 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  proceed  immediately  to  extremities, 
but  gave  them  till  the  next  meeting  of  parliament  to  oMisider  the 
matter.  At  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament,  15di  January, 
1297,  the  clergy  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
king's  demand. 

Fully  aware  that  this  diq>ute  was  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  dial 
he  must  either  establish  the  right  of  king  and  parliament  to  tax 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy  without  the  consent  of  the  pope,  <Mr 
for  ever  give  it  up,  Edward  determined  to  carry  his  pcHnt 
With  this  view,  he  told  the  clergy,  that  since  they  would  contri- 
bute nothing  to  the  support  of  his  government,  they  should  receive 
no  protection  fiiom  it :  and  he  instantly  gave  orders  to  all  die 
judges  to  do  every  man  jusdoe  against  the  clergy,  but  to  do  them 
jusdce  against  no  man !  At  the  same  time  he  directed  writs  to 
all  the  sherifis  in  England,  commanding  diem  <<  to  seize  all  the  lay 
&es  of  the  dei^,  as  well  secular  as  regular,  together  with  their 
goods  and  chattels,  and  keep  them  in  their  possession  until  they 
received  fiulher  orders  firom  him."    These  two  things  brought 

*  RjnMr.  Tol.  ii.  p.  706.    H«iiiiiig^  toI.  i.  p.  104. 
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such  a  torrent  of  abuses  on  the  clergy — ^they  were  assailed  with 
such  injuries  and  distresses — ^that  many  of  them  very  soon  com- 
plied widi  the  king's  demand,  and  were  glad  to  obtain  the  pro- 
teecion  of  the  government  and  restitution  of  their  estates  and 
goods.  Even  die  archbishop  himself,  the  chief  author  of  all  this 
disturfaance,  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  all,  was,  at  last,  brought 
to  sobmiasion,  and  paid  the  fifth  of  his  moveables  to  redeem  the 
rest  of  his  possessions.*  Thus,  by  his  wise  and  prudent  and  steady 
measures  did  King  Edward  triumph  ov^r  the  covetous  and  selfish 
daims  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  when  their  power  was  at  the 
hij^iest.  But,  having  pursued  my  subject  in  detail  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  may  be  proper,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
affidrs  of  the  fourteendi,  to  pause,  and  notice  a  few  particulars 
which,  {HToperly  speaking,  appertain  to  it. 

There  appear  to  have  been  but  few  innovations  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  England  in  this  period ;  the  minds  of  the  dergy 
being  much  more  keenly  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  power 
and  wealth,  than  in  speculative  disquisitions.  There  happened, 
however,  a  considerable  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  church 
on  the  article  of  Transubstantiadon,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  on  this  subject  was,  as  declared  by  the  fourth  general  La- 
teran  council,  ^*  that  the  In-ead  was  substantiated  into  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  wine  into  his  blood."  But  before  the  end  of 
the  coitury,  the  fidthftd  were  taught  to  believe,  *^that  both  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord — ^nay,  the  whole  living  and  true  Christ — 
was  given  them  at  once,  under  the  spedes  of  bread;  and  that  the 
wine  which  was  given  them  at  the  same  lime  to  drink,  was  not 
the  sacrament,  but  mere  wine."t  There  were  also  several  changes 
in  the  worship  and  disdpline  of  the  church  in  this  period.  The 
number  of  festivals  was  considerably  increased;  bells  were  toUed 
at  the  devation  of  the  host,  to  engage  the  adoration  even  of  those 
who  were  without  the  church. 

In  partaking  of  the  eucharist,  sometimes  a  cup  of  wine  was 
given  to  the  laity,  though  it  was  declared  to  be  no  part  of  the 
sacrament;  at  other  times  they  were  put  off  with  the  washings  of 

•  Wakingbam,  pp.  68^  60.     M.  Wert.  p.  499.    Hemiog,  toL  L  p.  107. 
t  Dv  Pin,  Tol.  11.  p.  96.     Spelm.  Condi,  rol.  ti.  p.  920. 
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the  priests  fingers.  Confession  was  more  strictly  and  mcnpe  gene- 
rally enjoined  than  formerly,  and  none  were  permitted  looommu- 
nicate  who  did  not  ^ve  evidence  of  their  having  confiemd. 
General  ezoommmiications  came  also  into  use  in  this  centmy, 
by  which  all  who  were  guilty  of  certain  vices  and  crimes,  thou^ 
known  only  to  God  and  their  own  consciences,  were  declared  to 
be  excommunicated.  The  crimes  against  which  they  were  de- 
nounced, were  such  as  injured  the  clergy,  by  non-payment  of 
tithes,  defrauding  them  of  any  of  their  dues,  or  stealing  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  church.  These  excommunications  were  to  be 
publidied  by  every  parish  priest  in  his  holy  vestments,  with  bells 
tolling  and  candles  lighted,  before  the  whole  ccmgr^ation,  in  the 
mother  tongue,  on  C3uristmas-day,  Easter,  Whitsunday,  and  All- 
hallows  Day.  That  these  exoommunicaticHis  might  make  the 
greater  impression  on  t^ider  consciences  or  timcxpous  natores, 
they  contained  the  most  horrible,  infernal  curses  that  could  be 
devised.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  spechneji: — "  Let  th^n  be 
accursed,  eating  and  drinking,  walking  and  sitting,  speaking  and 
bidding  their  peace,  waking  and  sleeping,  rowing  and  riding, 
hiughing  and  weeping,  in  house  and  in  field,  on  water  and  on 
knd,  in  all  places.  Cursed  by  their  head  and  their  thoughts,  tlieir 
eyes  and  their  ears,  their  tongues  and  their  lips,  their  teeth  and 
their  throats,  tlieir  shoulders  and  their  breasts,  their  feet  and  thdr 
legs,  their  thighs  and  their  entrails.  Let  them  remain  accitfsed 
Gram  the  bottcHn  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  unless  Aey 
bethink  themsdves  and  come  to  sads&ction.  And  just  as  diis 
candle  is  deprived  of  its  present  light,  so  let  them  be  deprived  of 
their  souls  in  hell."*  Such  was  the  bitter,  unchristian  language 
of  the  excommunications  of  those  times ;  and  for  crimes,  be  it  ob- 
served, not  committed  against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  but  for 
defiuuding  the  clergy  of  theff  usurped  rights. 

And  now  that  the  subject  of  these  excommunications  is  fiurly 
before  us,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
a  few  observations  on  it  fix)m  the  correct  pen  of  Mr.  Hallam. 

"  Excommunication,"  says  he,  "  whatever  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  its  religious  efficacy,  was  ori^ally  nodiing  more 

•  Wmley's  Catalogue. 
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in  appearance  than  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  every  society 
claims — ^the  expuLsioa  c£  refractory  members  fit>m  its  body.  No 
direct  temporal  disadvantages  attended  this  penal^  for  several 
ages ;  but  as  it  was  the  most  severe  of  spiritual  censures^  and  tend* 
ed  to  exclude  the  object  of  it  not  only  from  a  participation  in 
religious  rites,  but,  in  a  amsiderable  d^ee,  from  the  intercourse 
of  Christian  society,  it  was  used  sparingly,  and  upon  the  gravest 
ocscasions.  Chnadually,  as  the  church  (of  Bcnne)  became  more 
powerful  and  more  imperious,'' — and  he  might  have  justly  added, 
in  proportion  as  it  became  more  corrupt  and  degenerate,  more 
secularized  and  estranged  fit>m  the  spirit  of  the  r^igion  of  Jesus 
Christ — **  excommunications  were  issued  upon  every  provocation^ 
rather  as  a  weapon  of  ecclesiastical  warfare,  than  with  any  regard 
to  its  original  intention."  <^The  spiritual  courts  in  England, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  so  multifarious,  and,  in  general,  so  little  of  a 
religious  nature,  had,  till  lately,  no  means  of  enforcing  a  sentence 
against  their  contentious  jurisdiction  but  by  exoommunicatioiu 
Thus  the  boundary  between  temporal  and  spiritual  offences 
became  less  and  less  distinct ;  and  the  clergy  were  encouraged  to 
fresh  encroachments  as  they  discovered  the  secret  of  rendering 
them  successful.^ 

These  excommunications  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyi 
both  of  Rome  and  of  EngliCnd,  a  most  terrific  and  fri^tfiil  en- 
gine of  church  power.  By  our  common  law  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  Ae  refinmed  church  of  I^gland,  an  excommunicated 
person  is  incapable  of  being  a  witness,  or  of  bringing  an  action ; 
and  he  may  be  detained  in  prison  till  he  obtains  absolution. 
These  actual  penalties  were  formerly  attended  with  marks  of  ab- 
horr^ice  and  ignominy,  still  more  calculated  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  ordinary  minds.  They  were  to  be  shunned  like  men 
infected  with  the  leproq^f  by  their  servants,  their  friends,  and 
their  families.  In  some  places,  a  bier  was  set  before  the  door  of 
an  excommunicated  individual,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  windowsy. 
— a  singular  method  of  compeUing  his  submission.  Eveiywhere, 
the  excommunicated  were  debarred  of  a  regular  sepulture,  which, 
diough  obviously  a  matter  of  police,  has,  through  the  mperstitimi 
of  consecrating  burial-grounds,  been  treated  as  belonging  to 
ecclesiastical  control.     Their  carcasses  were  supposed  to  be  inca- 
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pafale  of  oQrraptkmy  wbidi  seems  to  have  been  tfaon^taprivikge 
unfit  for  those  who  had  died  in  so  irregular  a  manner. 

^  Butasexoommunication  was  not  always  efficacious,  tfaechurdi 
had  reoource  to  a  more  comprehensive  punishmoit.  For  the 
offence  of  a  nobleman,  she  put  a  county,  for  that  of  a  prince,  his 
entire  kingdom,  under  an  interdict,  or  suspension  of  reUgioas 
offices.  No  stretch  of  her  tyranny  was  perhaps  so  outrageous  «l 
this.  During  an  interdict,  the  churches  were  dosed,  the  bells 
sQent,  the  dead  unburied;  no  rite  but  .those  of  baptism  and  ex- 
treme unction  performed.  The  penalty  fell  upon  those  who  had 
neither  partaken  nor  could  have  prevented  the  offisnoe,  which  was 
often  but  a  private  dispute,  in  which  the  pride  of  a  pope^  or  a 
bishop,  had  been  wounded.  Tim  was  the  main-spring  of  the 
machinery  that  the  clergy  set  in  motion,  the  lever  by  which  they 
moved  the  world.  From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts  and 
exoonununications  had  been  tried,  the  powers  of  the  earth  might 
be  said  to  have  existed  only  by  suffisrance."* 

But  that  which  most  arrests  our  attention,  and  claims  our  in- 
dignation, in  the  church  history  of  this  period,  is  the  insatiable 
avarice,  and  boundless  ambition,  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Its 
various  artifices  to  drain  this  unhappy  country  of  its  treasure,  and 
fleece  both  the  clergy  and  lai^,  were  almost  innumerable.  What 
prodigious  sums  of  money  were  yearly  carried  out  of  England  to 
Rome,  by  pilgrims;  by  diose  who  prosecuted  appeals  and  law- 
suits before  that  court;  by  prelates  who  went  thither  to  obtain 
consecration,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  elections;  by  such  as 
went  to  solicit,  or  perhaps  to  purchase  church  preferments,  whidi 
were  almost  all  bestowed  by  the  p<^;  by  the  legates  andnuncioe 
who  fix>m  time  to  time  carried  off  incredible  sums,  raised  on 
various  pretences ;  by  the  Italians,  who  possessed  many  of  the 
richest  benefices  in  Elngland ;  by  the  first-fiiiits  of  bendioes;  by 
Peter-pence ;  by  the  annual  tribute  imposed  upon  King  John, 
and  Us  successors,  and  by  a  hundred  other  means  which  lam  not 
able  to  specify ! 

Numerous  clerical  writers,  of  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries,  complain  of  these  things  in  terms  of  unmeasured  indig- 
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Batim,  and  seem  ready  to  refonn  the  general  abases  of  the  dmrch. 
They  distingiiishad,  however^  dearly  eooiig^  between  the  abuses 
which  oppressed  themselves  and  those  which  it  was  their  interest 
tt>  preserve;  nor  had  they  the  least  intention  of  waving  their  own 
inmranities  and  authority.  But  the  laity  came  to  more  universal 
cMidusbns.  A  spirit  of  inveterate  hatred  grew  up  among  them, 
not  only  towards  the  papal  tyranny,  but  the  whole  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  The  rich  envied,  and  longed  to  plun- 
der, the  estates  of  the  superior  clergy;  the  poor  learned  from  the 
WaUenses,  and  other  sectaries,  whose  history  will  presently  come 
before  us,  to  deem  such  opulence  and  lordly  domination  incom- 
patible with  the  character  of  evangelical  ministers.  The  itinerant 
minstrels  invented  tales  to  satirize  vicious  priests;  and  the  conunon 
people  received  with  avidity,  and  eagerly  swallowed  them.  In 
fine,  if  the  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of  more  extravagant 
fydpwastical  pretensions  than  any  which  had  preceded,  it  was 
certainly  <»ie  in  which  the  disposition  to  resist  them  acquired 
greater  consistence.  The  consumption  of  the  Man  of  Sin  was 
about  to  commence ;  and  in  the  following  century,  the  Lord  raised 
up  Wickliffe  to  testify  against  these  abominations.  He  lifted  up 
his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  shook  the  papal  throne  to  its  centre. 
From  his  preaching  and  writings  sprang  up  the  Lollards,  the  first 
class  of  Protestants  in  this  country.  But  to  this  interesting  subject 
we  shall  return  in  a  little  time,  if  the  Lord  permit;  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  be  useful  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  ground 
we  have  traversed,  and  improve  the  subject  by  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  Papal  Christianity  and  that  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment — ^thb  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  Lecture. 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Ecderiastical  Affaxrz  ofEng^ 
land — Phenomenon  of  the  Papal  ffovemment — Sketch  of  its  rise 
and  progress — Elevation  of  the  Bishop  of  Mome  to  the  mental 
and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  Europe —  Estimate  of  Papal 
Christianity — Summary  of  its  distinguishing  rites^  ceremonieSj 
and  tenets — Idolatrous  use  of  the  cross  and  crucifix^^Deification 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — Relics^  and  invocation  of  saints — Ijegtnds 
— Purgatory^  and  masses  for  the  dead — Confession  and  absobt^ 
'  tion — Transubstantiation — Interdicts  and  excommunications — 
Inquisition^  or  *^Holy  Office^ — TTie  system  of  Papal  CkriManity 
compared  with  the  prophecies  concerning  Antichrist — Inferences 
and  reflections. 

Having  now  given  you  some  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
our  own  country,  from  the  time  that  Augustih  and  his  forty  mis- 
sionary associates  first  arrived  and  entered  upon  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons,  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  no  unprofitable  undertaking,  before  we 
leave  the  subject  and  proceed  to  the  general  history,  to  devote  a 
single  lecture  to  the  object  of  reviewing  the  ground  over  whidi 
we  have  travelled — ^recapitulating  and  concentrating  into  one 
point  of  view  some  detached  topics  that  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice,  and,  by  that  means,  compendize  the  papal  system,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  it  to  the  touchstone  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  only  authorized  standard  of  genuine  Christianity. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  an  excellent  historian  of  our  own 
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age  and  Gountry,  tliat,  of  all  the  novelties  which  Mowed  the  dis- 
aolutian  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  elevation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  to  the  sovereignly  that  he  obtained  over  the  mental  and 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  Europe^  was,  in  its  consequences,  the  most 
important.     The  papal  government  is  indeed  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  hmnan  nature.  It  presents  the  political 
singularity  of  a  power  perpetually  broken  by  short  reigns,  disputed 
successions,  conflicting  rivalries,  and,  even  when  most  regular,  by 
die  incessant  elections  and  accessions  of  unrelated  individuals, 
which  would  seem  to  attach  to  it  every  character  of  human  weak- 
ness, and  yet,  amid  all  these  fragments  of  sovereignty  and  elements 
of  contradiction,  constandy  advancing,  for  several  ages,  in  autho- 
ri^  and  influence,  in  exactions  and  usurpations.     What  invisible 
split  was  it,  it  may  be  asked,  which  always  knit  such  elements  of 
fieebleness  and  disorder  into  that  unity  and  force  of  action,  which 
made  Europe  so  often  tremble  at  its  exerted  power,  and  so  long, 
though  often  murmuring,  yet  respectfully,  bend  in  submisaon  to 
its  will  ?    This  is  a  problem  which  must  ever  perpkx  the  philoso- 
l^r  and  politician,  who  rarely  look  beyond  second  causes,  but 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  throw  sufficient  light  upon  to  satisfy 
the  humble  Christian,  and  set  his  mind  at  rest.    He  cannot, 
indeed,  undertake  to  explain  why  the  great  Governor  of  the  Uni"- 
verse,  who  orders  all  dungs  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  most  holy 
will,  should  permit  the  existence  of  such  a  mass  of  fraud,  deceit^ 
and  violence  to  spring  up,  corrupting  the  heavenly  religion  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  y9by  this  monstrous  power  should  practise,  and 
prosper,  and  prevail,  as  we  know  it  has  done  for  so  long  a  time  ; 
but  when  he  finds  the  spirit  of  prophecy  clearly  predicting  it,  in 
the  writings  of  Daniel,  and  other  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet^ 
a  thousand  years  before  it  took  place;  when  he  finds  the  same 
subject  resumed,  with  additional  light  and  manifestation,  by  the 
hofy  aposdes,  particularly  Paul  *  and  Johnf ;  and  when  he  finds 
the  same  prcqihetic  spirit  fixing  die  precise  time  of  its  rise,  the 
qualities  of  its  reign,  die  term  of  its  duration,  and  the  certainty  as 
wdl  as  the  means  of  its  final  and  irretrievable  ruin-,  he  rests  satis- 
fied, that  nothing  pertaining  to  this  phenomencm  has  happened  by 
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chance ;  but  that)  like  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  the  whole 
of  this  grand  apostacy  constitates  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  and 
arrangements,  and  that  He,  whose  province  it  is  to  educe  good 
out  of  evil,  will  finally  over-rule  it  fin*  his  own  glory  and  the 
good  of  his  chosen. 

Christianity,  as  it  was  delivered  to  the  world  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  as  it  still  exists  in  their  writings,  is  divinely  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  fisdlen  creatures  of  the  human  race,  and  pro- 
mote their  best  interests  for  time  and  eternity.     Its  doctrines  are 
calculated  to  remove  man's  native  ignorance  of  the  character  of  tlie 
true  God ;  to  enlighten  his  understanding  upon  all  the  important 
concerns  of  his  soul ;  rectify  the  obliquities  of  his  will  and  afiec- 
tions,  and  direct  his  feet  into  the  ways  of  peace.  It  is  an  economy  of 
grace  and  truth,  of  which, Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Highest, 
is  the  author  and  finisher.    He  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  system, 
and  in  Him  all  the  lines  of  divine  revelation  hieet  like  tlie  rays 
of  the  sun  in  a  fecus.     His  mission  into  our  world  was  fiill  of 
benevolence  and  good  will  to  the  children  of  men ;  he  came  to 
rescue  myriads  firom  the  ruins  of  the  fidl,  and  bring  them  to  die 
enjoyment  of  eternal  glory  with  himself  in  the  heavenly  state. 
Hb  death  was  the  ransom  price  of  their  redemption,  and  they  are 
die  purchase  of  his  blood.     Having  expiated  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself,  he  rose  again  fi^m  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and,  as 
the  reward  of  his  sufferings,  was,  by  his  heavenly  Father,  exalted 
to  the  highest  glory  in  the  heavens,  and  constituted  <^  both  Ixnd 
and  Christ."     Seated  as  King  upon  God's  holy  hill  of  Zion,  all 
power  and  authority  were  committed  into  his  hands,  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  all  the  heavenly  host  were  commanded  to 
worship  him.     His  kingdom  was  set  up  by  the  preaching  of  his 
aposdes  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  the  Gospel  is  the  rod  of  his 
strength,  sent  out  of  Zk>n,  whereby  he  makes  a  <^  willing  people 
in  the  day  of  his  power."     His  kingdom  is  essentially  different 
from  all  worldly  kingdoms,  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  upon  his 
sufferings,  disclaims  all  human  authori^  in  its  erection,  govern- 
ment, establishment,  or  continuance ;  it  is  an  empire  (^  truth  and 
righteousness,  peace  and  holiness,  love  and  joy.     Its  subjects  are 
not  the  men  of  the  world,  as  such^  but  those  who  are  bom  again 
of  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  or  doctrine  of  the  kingdom, 
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and  so  are  *^  of  the  truth/'  by  believiiig,  obeying,  and  loving  iL 
The  laws  by  which  this  spiritual  economy  is  regulated  are  all  to 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  aposdes,  and  the 
ccMisciences  of  its  subjects  are  coDimanded  to  be  in  subjection  to 
these  in  all  things ;  they  are  the  only  laws  which  suit  die  genius 
of  this  kingdom,  and  they  are  incapable  of  improvement  by  all  the 
combined  wisdom  of  man.  It  is  at  the  peril  of  their  souls,  that 
they  either  add  to,  or  detract  firom,  them.  Should  emperors, 
kings,  popes  and  prelates  combine  to  enact  new  laws,  or  abrogate 
the  old  ones,  pertaining  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  his  subjects 
are  bound  by  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  HIM,  as  their  only 
Intimate  sovereign,  to  withstand  their  interference,  saying  with 
his  apostles,  ^^  We  ought  to  obey  (rod  rather  than  man." 

As  the  great  object  and  design  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this 
world  is  to  train  up  his  redeemed  people  in  meetness  for  the  in- 
heritance of  the  saints  in  light,  so  all  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  are 
adjqpted  to  promote  their  conformity  to  Him,  the  Captain  of  Sal- 
vation,  who  was  made  perfect  through  sufferings.  Humility,  self- 
denial,  disconformity  to  the  world,  heavenly-mindedness,  the 
passive  virtues  of  meekness,  patience,  long  suffering,  gendeness, 
and  the  like :  these  were  the  striking  features  in  the  character  of 
their  Lord,  and  in  these  things  he  will  have  all  his  followers  to  be 
made  conformable  to  himself. 

The  visible  appearance  of  this  kingdom  during  the  first  three 
hundred  years,  as  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  assembUes  of  Christians, 
and  exposed  as  the  latter  were  to  frequent  persecutions,  oorre- 
qponded  with  die  description  given  of  it  in  ancient  prophecy, 
namely,  that  of  <<  a  bruised  reed  and  smoking  flax."  The  churches 
conasted  generally  of  ^<  the  poor  of  this  world,  whom  God  had 
chosen,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  pro- 
mised to  them  that  love  him."  ^^  Not  many  wise  men  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  were  called,"  or  made 
the  honoured  instruments  of  calling  others,  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  The  mysteries  of  redeeming  grace  were  ^'  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto  babes ; "  and  for  this 
display  of  his  sovereignty,  we  find  the  Lord  Jesus  thanking  his 
H^venly  Father.  On  this  subject,  also,  we  hear  die  aposde  Paul 
dealing  out  a  humbling  lesson  to  some  proud  spirits  in  the  church 
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at  G>rintb,  by  reminding  them  that  **  God  had  chosen  the  foolidi 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  weak  things  to  con- 
found those  that  are  mighty,  and  base  things  and  things  despised, 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are, 
that  no  flesh  should  ghry  in  his  presence.** 

The  simple  doctrine  of  the  apostles  concerning  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  began  to  be  corrupted  even  in  their  own 
days,  by  the  philosophic  Chneeks ;  which  drew  firom  the  former 
some  very  severe  censures  and  lessons  of  admonition  to  the 
disciples,  to  ^<  hold  fisist  the  fiiithfol  word  as  they  had  been  taught,** 
and  to  beware  lest  any  spoiled  them  trough  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit.  Nor  could  anything  be  more  important  and  necessary 
than  the  cautions  thus  given.  The  revealed  distinction  in  Deity, 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  mysteries  that  excited  the  egotism  of  the  Grecian 
disputer,  instead  of  his  forbearance  and  humble  veneration. 
•Impatient  to  distinguish  himself,  by  exploring  through  argument, 
or  by  supplying  through  &ncy,  what  argument  could  not  elucidate, 
and  what  fancy  ought  not  to  have  approached ;  he  confused  him- 
self with  his  own  subdeties  and  loquacity.  From  combating  with 
pagan  antagonists,  many  of  the  early  Christian  teachers,  prompted 
by  pride,  vanity,  or  interest,  soon  turned  to  conflict  with  each 
other.  Ambition  descried  a  path  to  the  distinctions  it  loved,  to 
the  preferment  it  coveted,  in  these  inexhaustible  discussions, 
these  interminable  disputes;  heresies  multiplied  in  abundance;  and 
an  entirely  new  turn  was  given  to  the  strain  of  preaching  in  many 
of  the  churches. 

But  along  with  this  corruption  of  doctrine  there  sprang  up  a 
laxity  of  discipline,  and  a  lust  of  power  and  pre-eminence,  among 
the  ministers  of  religion.  The  spirit  of  Andchrbt  was  at  work  in 
the  churches,  even  in  the  apostles*  days,  though  under  a  manifest 
restraint  as  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  retained  its  pagan  form, 
or  heathenish  state.  This  was  the  let  or  hinderance  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Antichrist ;  and  accordingly  when  Constantine  em- 
braced Christianity,  took  the  clei^  by  the  hand,  put  down 
paganism  by  penal  statutes,  and  established  the  unnatural  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  he  opened  the  flood-gates  to  every 
corruption  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.     Hence,  as  we 
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recede  firom  tlie  apostolic  age,  and  approach  the  fifth  century,  the 
simplicity  which  was  so  characterisdc  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in 
die  first  and  second  centuries,  was  no  longer  to  be  found ;  it  was 
transformed  into  a  public  spectacle,  a  pompous  and  s^dendid 
theatrical  exhibition  of  vain  and  haughty  actors,  daaszling  the  eye^ 
afiecting  the  senses,  and  exciting  the  imagination.  Jerome,  a 
r^iowned  fisither  of  the  church,  who  lived  during  the  fifth  century, 
contrasts  the  anxiety  to  have  well-built  churches,  sumptuously 
adorned  with  marble  and  gold,  and  presenting  altars  radiant  with 
precious  stones ;  these  he  contrasts  with  the  indifference  that  was 
manifested  about  having  them  supplied  with  able  ministers.  The 
saints  and  martyrs  were  now  held  up  to  venerati<xi,  like  the  dei- 
fied heroes  and  emperors  among  the  Pagans ;  prayers  were  offered 
to  them  for  their  aid  and  intercessions ;  and  the  eves  of  their  fes- 
tivals were  distinguished  by  striking  solemnities ;  and  the  aid  of 
%hted  torches  was  introduced  to  create  impressbn  by  a  nightly 
worship.  Chrysostom  employed  all  the  eloquence  of  his  <^  golden 
mouth"  to  exalt  the  priesthood  to  an  awful  sacredness  of  profe»* 
skmal  character,  which  lifted  them  above  ordinary  mortals ;  and 
the  dresses  of  the  clergy  were  made  as  superb  and  imposing,  as 
gold,  gaudy  colours,  and  varied  jewels  could  effect.  Supernatural 
effects  were  now  ascribed  to  the  ecclesiastical  rites.  The  sign  of 
the  cross  was  declared  to  cure  diseases,  expel  devils,  and  defeat 
enchantments.  Holy-water  was  used  as  if  possessed  of  effects 
equaUy  magical.  Incense,  flaming  tapers,  images,  pictures,  votive 
*gif)s,  pretended  miracles,  pompous  processions,  and  religious 
pageantry,  all  used  in  Pagan  worship,  were  addressed  to  the 
senses  of  the  votary,  as  if  the  eye,  not  the  heart  and  reason,  were 
to  be  the  source  of  his  religion,  and  the  guide  of  his  conduct. 
The  profession  of  Christianity  was  now  completely  secularized, 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  a  lead* 
ing  object  with  the  clergy,  who  even  made  merchandize  with  the 
goods  of  the  church.  Some  became  rich  by  professing  to 
renounce  the  world  and  turn  monks ;  many  who  were  poor  and 
mean  before  they  entered  the  sacred  order,  were  afterwards  dis- 
tmguished  by  their  aiBuence  aiid  pride.  He  assures  us  that 
though  laws  had  been  enacted  to  prohibit  the  clergy  from  taking 
l^acies,  yet  they  contrived  to  elude  this  by  the  instrumentality  of 
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trustees.  Canon  after  canon  was  issued  to  forbid  the  deigy  firom 
being  usurers;  and  we  may  infer  firom  the  repetidoii  how  inveCe- 
rate  was  the  practice.  So  deplorably  corrupt  had  the  duirch 
become  within  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  its  first  oonnectioa 
with  the  state. 

I  have  gone  into  this  brief  sketch  of  matters  partly  with  the 
▼iew  of  refireshing  your  memories  on  a  subject  of  oonsiderBble  and 
perpetual  interest;  and  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
what  kind  of  Christianity  it  was  that  the  papal  missiotiaries 
introduced  into  England  in  the  days  of  our  Saxon  ancestors.  It 
was  not  the  simple,  unadulterated  religion  of  the  Son  of  God»  but  a 
motley  mixture  of  antiquated  Jewish  rites,  and  Pagan  supersti- 
tions, with  as  much  of  the  C3u*]stian  doctrine  and  institutions  as 
served  to  render  the  whole  palateable  to  nominal  Quistians,  and 
make  the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease.  This  system  of  doctrineSf 
ritual,  and  polity,  which,  from  its  origin  in  this  island,  m^  be 
called  Papal  Christianity,  or  Antichrist,  in  scripture  language^ 
was  continued  and  augmented  with  renewed  zeal  by  the  Norman 
ecclesiastics,  and  pursued  by  the  successive  rise  of  new  opinions, 
assailing  its  various  parts;  and  of  those  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
take  a  cursory  review. 

Within  the  period  which  these  lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  Church  of  England  embraces,  vast  and  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  as  existing 
in  the  fifth  century.  Abandoning  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  discarding  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  as 
matters  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  new  order  of  things,  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  multitude  led  by  them,  took  a  new 
directum.  Its  energies  were  employed  in  building  monasteries^ 
in  procuring  and  venerating  dead  men's  bones,  in  enriching  the 
church  in  idle  and  endless  processions,  in  superstitious  rites,  in 
useless  pilgrimages,  in  military  crusades  to'  rescue  the  Holy  Land 
fifom  the  Saracens,  and  in  obeying  the  mandates  of  a  distant 
pope. 

It  is  utterly  in  vain  that  you  look  into  the  New  Testament  far 
any  authority  fix>m  Christ  or  his  aposties  enjoining  any  of  these 
things;  on  the  contrary,  when  referring  to  human  appointmentii 
or  the  traditions  of  fidlible  men  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  their 
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ki^uage  is,  ^  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not — which  a]I  are  to 
perish  with  die  using/'  Thej  tell  us  that  such  things  have 
indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will'^oorship  and  humility,  and  punish- 
ing the  flesh,  or  body ;  but  they  are  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments of  men,  and  concerning  them  and  a  tliousand  other 
superstitious  rites  and  observances,  imposed  by  the  clergy,  the 
Lofd  will  say,  **  Who  hath  required  these  things  at  your  hands  V* 
For  the  common  people,  indeed,  some  apology  may  be  offered,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  not  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  hands 
to  refer  to,  and  guide  them  into  the  revealed  will  of  the  Lord ; 
but  for  those  who  knew  better,  and  yet  imposed  them  as  divine 
^^pointmentB,  with  them  is  the  greater  sin. 

It  IS  very  manifest  that  in  gradually  forming  their  ritual  of  cere- 
monies and  doctrines,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  popes  and  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  consulted  the 
ignonmce  and  prejudices  of  their  age,  and  their  own  self-interest, 
instead  of  their  reason  or  evangelical  truth.  They  almost  wholly 
disearded  the  holy  scriptures,  the  written  record,  the  alone  authcH 
rised  standard  of  truth  and  error,  abandoning  it  for  vague 
tradition  or  the  decisions  of  councils.  The  latter  was  found  more 
pUable,  and  its  pliability  more  expedient.  The  simple^  yet 
sublime  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  can  alone  administer  hope 
to  the  guilty,  and  produce  the  noblest  effects  on  the  human  mind 
of  which  it  is  capable,  were  exchanged  for  the  legends  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  teachers  of  religion  sought  for  worldly  influ- 
ence, honour,  pomp,  wealth,  and  power ;  and  diey  framed  and 
difiused  that  artificial  and  perverted  combination  and  routine  of 
belief,  of  forms  and  observances,  which  best  suited  earthly  ambition 
and  earthly  propensities.  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  has  now 
been  said,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  one  of 
the  popes  was  reproached  for  suffering  pagan  oereitionies  to  be 
practeed  under  his  own  eyes  in  the  very  d^  of  Rome.  And 
I  had  oocasion  to  remark  to  you,  in  a  form^  lecture,  that  even 
Gregory  the  great,  desired  Augustin  and  his  associates  to  humour 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  some  of  their  superstitions,  by  giving  them  a 
Quistian  applaC8tion<-- to  let  their  idolatrous  temples  remain,  but 
to  purify  them  with  holy  water,  and  other  things  worse  than 
this.    In  ether  countries,  and  in  their  general  system,  they  stu- 
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died  what  would  rather  affect  and  please,  than  what  would 
im{»rove  the  people.  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  all  ages;  and  we  know  that  Ms  policy 
has  been  pursued  by  the  most  zealous  missionaries  of  the  catholic 
church  in  modem  times, — ^witness  their  proceedings  in  China,  and 
elsewhere ;  though  wherever  it  operates,  it  debases  Christiani^, 
and  must  establish  a  corrupt  system  of  religion.  From  the  first 
hour  of  the  first  adoption  of  this  worldly  poUcy  and  cunning,  it 
never  failed  to  be  followed  by  the  prevalence  of  evil,  and  the  de- 
struction of  every  thing  that  was  discriminating  and  valuable  in 
Christianity;  which  led  the  apostle  Paul  to  say  on  one  occa- 
sion, ^^  If  I  yet  seek  to  please  men,  I  shall  not  be  the  servant  of 
Christ"  And  on  another,  '<  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump."  What  account  shall  we  make  of  the  feasts  of  the  ass — ^the 
feasts  of  fools,  and  the  various  immoral  and  disgusting  mummeries, 
pious  frauds,  and  lying  legends,  that  were  practised  in  the  catholk 
church  during  this  period. 

But  to  sum  up  these  miscellaneous  observations : — The  state  of 
the  catholic  church,  whether  you  look  to  Rome  or  England,  was, 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  truly  deplorable.  Ec- 
clesiastical government,  instead  of  that  evangelical  simplicity  which 
Christ  and  his  aposdes  had  instituted,  and  which  was  exemplified 
in  the  primitive  churches,  was  become  a  spiritual  domination 
under  the  form  of  a  temporal  empire.  An  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  dignities,  titles,  rights,  honours,  privileges,  and  pre- 
eminences belonged  to  it,  and  were  aU  dependant  on  a  sovereign 
priest,  who,  being  an  absolute  monarch,  required  every  thought 
to  be  in  subjection  to  him.  The  chief  ministers  of  religion — 
bishops,  abbots,  &c. — ^were  actually  become  temporal  princes ;  and 
the  high  priest,  being  absolute  sovereign  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
had  his  court  and  his  council,  his  legates  or  ambassadors  to  nego^ 
tiate,  and  his  armies  to  murder  his  flock*  The  clergy  had  acquired 
immense  wealth ;  and,  as  their  chief  study  was  either  to  collect 
and  to  augment  their  revenues,  or  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
their  estates,  they  had  constituted  numberless  spiritual  corpora- 
tions, widi  powers,  rights,  statutes,  privileges,  and  officers.  The 
functions  of  the  ministry  were  generally  neglected,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, gross  ignorance  prevailed.     AU  ranks   of  men   were 
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extremely  depraved  in  their  morals,  and  the  court  of  Rome  had 
fixed  the  price  of  every  crime,  and  published  the  rate  at  which 
it  might  be  commuted  for  money,  in  the  tax-book  of  the  Ro- 
man chancery.  Marriages,  which  reason  and  revelation  allowed, 
the  pope  prohibited,  and,  for  money,  dispensed  with  those 
whidi  both  forbade.  Church  benefices  were  sold  to  children, 
and  to  laymen,  who  then  let  them  to  under  tenants,  none  of 
whom  performed  the  duty,  for  which  the  profits  were  paid  ; 
but  all  having  obtained  them  by  simony,  spent  their  lives  in 
fleecing  the  flock,  to  repay  themselves.  Hie  power  of  the 
pontLflT  was  so  great,  that  he  assumed — and,  what  was  more 
astonishing,  he  was  permitted  to  exercise — a  supremacy  over 
many  kingdoms.  When  monarchs  gratified  his  will,  he  put  on  a 
triple  crown,  ascended  a  throne,  suflcred  them  to  address  him  as 
"his  holiness,''  and  to  kiss  his  feet.  When  they  disobliged 
him,  he  suspended  all  religious  worship  in  their  dominions; 
published  false  and  abusive  libels,  called  bulls,  which  operated 
as  laws,  to  injure  their  persons ;  discharged  their  subjects  from 
their  all^iance  to  them;  and  gave  their  crowns  to  any  who 
would  usurp  them.  He  claimed  an  in&llibility  of  knowledge, 
and  an  omnipotence  of  strength ;  and  he  forbade  the  world  to 
examine  his  daim.  He  was  addressed  by  titles  of  blasphemy; 
and,  though  he  owned  no  jurisdiction  over  himself,  yet  he  af- 
fected to  extend  his  authority  over  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  as 
well  as  over  a  middle  place,  called  purgatory;  of  all  which 
places,  he  aflSrmed  that  he  kept  the  keys! 

Religion  itself,  under  such  a  system  of  church  polity,  must 
of  necessity  partake  of  its  nature,  and  bear  some  relationship 
to  its  character.  It  consisted  in  the  performance  of  numerous 
ceremonies^  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Monkish  extraction,  all 
which  might  be  performed  without  either  faith  in  God,  or  love 
to  man.  The  church  ritual  was  an  address,  not  to  the  reason, 
but  to  the  senses  of  men ;  it  was  calculated  to  excite  and  in- 
terest the  feelings,  while  it  left  the  understanding  and  judgment 
uninformed  and  unafiected.  Music  stole  the  ear  and  soothed 
the  passions.  Statues,  paintings,  vestments,  and  various  -or^ 
naments,  b^uiled  the  eye,  while  the  pause  which  was  produced 
by  that  sudden  attack,  which  a  multitude  of  objects  made  on 
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tlie  senses,  on  entering  a  cathedral,  or  other  spacious  decorated 
edifice,  was  enthusiastically  mistaken  for  devotion.  Public  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  an  unknown  tongue;  and  the  sacrament, 
as  they  called  it,  was  adored  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
The  pomp  attending  the  ceremonial,  produced  in  the  people  a 
notion  that  the  performance  of  it  was  the  practice  of  piety,  and 
religion  degenerated  into  gross  superstition.  Vice,  uncontrolled 
by  reason  or  scripture,  retained  all  its  heathenish  enormity,  com- 
mitting the  most  horrid  crimes ;  and  superstition  atoned  for  them, 
by  building  and  endowing  monasteries,  churches,  and  religious 
houses,  and  bestowing  donations  on  the  church  and  clergy.  Human 
merit  was  introduced,  saints  were  invoked,  and  the  perfections 
of  DeiQr  were  distributed  by  canonization  among  the  creatures  of 
the  pope. 

The  pillars  that  supported  this  edifice,  were  immense  riches, 
arising,  by  imposts,  firom  the  sins  of  mankind;  idle  distinctions 
between  supreme  and  subordinate  adoration  ;  senseless  axioms, 
called  the  divinity  of  the  schools ;  preachments  of  buffoonery,  or 
blasphemy,  or  both;  false  miracles  and  midnight  visions ;  spurious 
books,  and  paltry  relics;  oaths,  dungeons,  inquisitions,  and 
crusades.  The  whole  constituted  what  they  were  pleased  to  de- 
nominate, THE  HOLY,   CATHOLIC,   APOSTOLIC   CHURCH,  and  SCaU- 

dalously  imputed  it  to  the  holy  one  of  God,  the   Lord   Jesus 
Christ* 

I.  In  selecting  a  few  striking  instances  of  the  superstitious  rites 
of  the  papal  church,  such  as  made  a  part  of  the  religious  system 
imposed  upon  our  forefiithers,  we  may  begin  by  noticing  the  use 
of  the  cross  and  crucifix.  Such  a  death  as  that  of  the  Saviour,  by 
such  a  character,  in  such  a  cause,  and  borne  with  such  wondrous 
fortitude  and  patience,  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  fin* 
objects  so  utterly  worthless  and  imdeserving,  must  always  produce 
sympathetic  veneration  in  the  believer's  bosom.  At  the  si^t  of 
the  cross,  the  compassionate  recollections  are  accustomed  to  recur. 
The  cross  was,  therefore,  made  the  perpetual  companion  of  the 
catholic  clergy— in  their  private  devotions,  at  their  public  worship, 
in  their  domestic  muiistrations,  on  their  buildings,  in  their  higfa- 

•  Robin9on*s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  5—8. 
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ways,  within  their  houses,  with  their  missions,  in  their  cells,  on 
their  dress,  in  every  exercise  of  their  official  pomp  or  pastoral 
duty,  the  cross  was  displayed  with  great  apparent  respect  and 
continual  impression.  It  is  a  natural  inquiry,  whence  did  this 
arise,  or  what  could  give  occasion  to  it?  And  the  reason  is 
obvious :  they  were  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross ;  it  was  no  longer  that  which  reigned  in  tlieir  hearts 
and  formed  the  animating  principle  of  their  lives ;  and,  therefore, 
diey  substituted  the  image,  or  visible  representation  of  it,  for  the 
thing  signified —  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  And  in  this  way 
did  the  leaders  in  religion  put  the  cheat  upon  the  common  people. 
Having  driven  them  from  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  as  a  thing 
which  they  persuaded  them  was  of  no  use,  but  rather  dangerous  to 
them,  they  presented  them  with  an  image  of  wood  and  stone,  or 
gold  and  silver,  as  what  was  far  preferable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  and  better  calculated  to  work  upon  their  affections.  In 
this  manner  they  sensualized  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
gradually  paved  die  way  for  the  worship  of  the  host,  and  all  the 
idolatrous  practices  connected  with  it. 

II.  The  deification,  or  worship  of  the  Firyin  Mary,  is  another 
superstitious  rite  of  the  papal  church,  which  obtained  general 
celebrity  dming  the  period  we  are  treating  of.  The  birth  of 
Christ  was  foimd  to  be  a  circumstance  wliich,  like  his  death, 
touched  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart.  A  beautifiil  mother, 
nursing  an  angelic  babe,  few  could  contemplate  without  emotion. 
The  catholic  clergy,  ever  intent  upon  gaining  an  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  the  multitude,  singled  out  this  natural  circumstance, 
and  converted  it  into  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  sacred  parts 
of  their  system.  Tlie  earliest  efibrts  of  the  arts  in  their  humblest, 
as  well  as  in  their  most  polished  state,  have  been  invariably  em- 
ployed by  the  church  of  Rome  to  make  the  interesting  representa^ 
tion  in  what  they  call  the  Madona — a  figure,  engraved  in  marble, 
or  wrought  in  gold  or  silver,  or  painted  by  the  artist ;  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  invested  with  every  attribute  of  purity,  tenderness, 
pity,  and  condescension.  What  more  natural  to  a  guilty  mortal, 
when  labouring  under  the  horrors  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  and 
recollecting  a  thousand  deeds  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  dreading  too 
the  anger  of  Heaven,  than  to  propitiate  and  implore  the  interposi- 
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lion  of  a  kind  and  compassionate  mother  !  The  clergy  encouraged 
them  to  regard  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  the 
sovereign  lady  of  the  angelic  hosts,  the  empress  of  the  world ;  for 
such  were  the  titles  by  which  she  was  invoked  in  England  during 
the  fourteenth  century:  and  the  feelings,  the  fears,  and  the  hopes 
of  our  rude  fore&thers  eagerly  prompted  them  to  make  her  a 
mediatrix  in  the  skies.  The  scriptures  were  little  known,  and 
less  consulted,  and,  therefore,  were  not  supposed  to  discountenance 
this  fine  theory.  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  men  readily  believe 
what  they  wish  to  be  true ;  and,  therefore,  they  willingly  combined 
to  place  her  as  an  effective  goddess  in  the  skies,  whose  interces- 
sion with  her  son  was  warmly  urged  for  all  her  votaries,  and  who» 
in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  considered  as  almost  the  only 
channel  of  mercy  here.  The  clergy,  observing  how  useful  this 
opinion  was,  and  how  productive  it  might  be  made  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  papal  hierarchy — themselves  also,  in  all  probability, 
partaking  of  the  general  credidity — ^universally  patronized  and 
strenuously  enforced  it.  It  was  one  of  the  papd  delusions  that 
was  the  last  given  up  in  this  country;  and  in  others  it  still  main- 
tains its  ancient  impressions  on  the  catholic  mind. 

III.  A  source  of  influence  peculiarly  operative,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Pagan  superstitions  of  our  fore&thers,  was  derived 
from  the  awful  and  mysterious  qualities  attributed  to  relicg,  or  por- 
tions of  the  decayed  bodies  of  a  departed  saint,  especially  of  an 
ecclesiastic  canonized  by  the  pope ;  for  the  ascription  of  sanctity, 
previous  to  official  canonization,  was  a  prescribed  heresy.  No 
power  but  that  of  the  pope  was  competent  to  constitute  a  saint. 

Death,  even  to  an  enlightened  mind,  is  an  awful  concern.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  source  of  terror  and 
superstition  to  the  ignorant  and  impenitent.  All  nations  believQ 
that  some  state  of  animation  succeeds  to  death,  though  the  fond 
hope  has  been  dressed  in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  both  of 
terror  and  superstition.  That  the  mysterious  dead  may  revisit 
the  world  from  which  they  have  been  corporally  severed,  has  been 
the  popular  belief  of  many  countries,  and  hence  sprung  necro- 
mancy, or  the  invocations  of  the  dead ;  and  wonders  performed  by 
their  agency,  or  in  their  name,  have  been  &vourite  practices  in 
most  countries,  and  eq)ecially  among  our  Oothiq  ancestors.    It; 
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was  in  perfect  hannony  with  these  vague  and  wild  suppositions 
that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  industriously  difiiised  the 
belief,  and  maintained  the  certainty,  that  a  miraculous  power  at- 
tended the  genuine  and  authorized  relics  of  every  legal  saint. 
Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  we  know  it  to  be,  yet  no  opinion  was 
more  fervently  embraced  or  more  tenaciously  retained  than  this 
chimera,  with  the  analogous  efficacy  of  holy  water,  consecrated 
tapers,  and  jargon  exorcisms ;  because  all  the  inherited  traditions 
of  the  ancient  world  coincided  on  this  point  with  the  opinions  of 
the  catholic  priests ! 

IV.  Intimately  connected  with  this  superstition,  was  the  reli- 
gious invocation  of  the  departed  saints.  Let  it  be  once  conceded 
that  their  relics,  or  mortal  remains,  could  work  miracles — ^how 
much  more  their  personal  existence  ?  Thus,  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple which  led  the  Pagans  of  old  to  people  the  skies  with  interme- 
diate divinities,  renewed  the  fond  mistake  and  fitvourice  theory, 
though  under  a  new  denomination,  and  in  a  new  costume  of  cha- 
racter and  dress.  The  saints  of  the  catholic  church  were  beatified 
monks,  as  Odin,  among  the  Saxons,  was  a  beatified  savage ;  and 
the  classical  gods  and  goddesses  had  been  little  else  in  manners 
than  the  deified  heroes  and  heroines  of  Grreece.  This  delusion 
was  such  an  unauthorized  assumption  of  the  power  of  awarding 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  placing  sinful  mortals  in  heaven, 
that  it  may  well  excite  one's  astonishment — ^it  was  surely  <^  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  God,  and  displaying  the  attributes  of  Omnipo- 
tence." 

V.  The  legends  of  the  saints  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
superstitions  now  mentioned.  The  monasteries  embraced  a  large 
porti<m  of  the  national  population,  comprising  every  variety  of 
human  character  and  genius ;  and  among  their  diversified  frater- 
nity were  many  individuals  of  vivid  fancy  and  strong  feeling, 
sometimes  even  of  diseased  imagination.  Their  legendary  tales, 
therefiyre,  were  numerous,  and  sometimes  not  a  litde  impressive. 
They  gave  a  powerfiil  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  superstition.  No 
saint  was  created  and  raised  to  the  calendar  without  a  competent 
portion  of  legends  to  his  life.  This,  however,  has  been  the  source 
of  much  evU  in  the  Christian  church.  Biography  is  both  a 
pleasing  and  profitable  kind  of  reading  ^  but  to  render  it  such. 
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facts  should  be  truly  stated,  and  simply  narrated ;  whereas  the 
lives  of  monks  and  nuns,  with  which  the  biography  of  the  catholic 
church  abounds,  is  disfigured  and  falsified  by  the  fictitious  drapery 
and  machinery  with  which  they  are  accompanied :  the  lives  of 
their  saints  are  fiill  of  fabulous  miracles,  and  extol  many  loath- 
some mortifications  that  are  productive  of  no  virtues.  The  power 
assumed  by  the  pope,  of  creating  saints,  was  an  impious  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  supreme  Being,  and  an  actual  superceding  of 
that  final  judgment  which  it  appertains  to  him  alone  to  award. 
The  pope's  bull  of  canonization  placed  the  dead  individual  not 
merely  in  heaven,  but  in  that  high  character  in  heaven,  that  to 
him  the  prayers  of  mortals  were  to  be  addressed ;  grounded  too  on 
the  persuasion  that  he  could  and  would  procure  from  the  Deity, 
for  lus  suppliant,  the  favours  he  desired.  It  was  a  species,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  beadficatioi^  but  of  an  approach  to  deification — 
it  was  an  arrogated  power  of  creating  a  celestial  nobility ;  and  one 
of  the  most  certain  paths  of  attaining  this  proud  distinction  was  a 
zealous  devotion' to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see.  Thomas 
Becket  had  no  other  claim.  St.  Dunstan,  St  Dominic,  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  St.  Ignatius — what  other  claim  had  they  ? 

Again,  (VI.)  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if  human  policy  ever 
invented  a  more  powerfiil  engine  for  enslaving  the  human  mind 
than  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  final  judgment  of  the 
human  race  is  claimed  by  the  Lord  Redeemer  as  his  prero- 
gative and  office ;  *  and  therefore  no  sophistry  could  divest 
him  of  it.  But  an  intermediate  purgatory,  the  fiction  of  the. 
catholic  church,  could  be  shaped  and  administered,  diminished  or 
extended,  at  the  option  of  the  priesthood.  The  duration  of  this 
state  was  found  to  be  as  manageable  as  the  language  which  ex- 
pressed it,  and  was  made  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of 
the  priest.  It  was  he  alone  who  could  pnmounce  or  explore 
whether  the  dying  individual  would  have  to  endure  a  hundred,  a 
thousand,  or  tens  of  thousand  years  of  penal  fire.  It  was  die 
rites,  the  machinery,  and  payments,  which  he  dictated,  that  had 
the  bewitching  power  of  abridging  or  determining  the  allotted 
portion.     Wherever  this  doctrine  was  believed,  the  priest  had  the 

*  John,  eh.  y.  ;  Matt.  xiy. 
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mind  of  his  votary  bound  in  an  adamantine  chain.  To  have  any 
prospect  of  comfort  after  death,  it  was  necessary  that  the  priest 
and  church  should  be  propitiated.  This  at  kst  became  so  well 
understood,  and  so  completely  organized,  that  some  monasteries 
and  churches  had  their  setded  tables  of  necessary  offices  and  pecu- 
niary payments,  each  of  which  was  powerful  enough  to  resist  a 
certain  poxtion  of  the  pains  of  purgatory.  To  every  mass  for  the 
dead  a  power  of  abolishing  a  determinate  number  of  days  or  years 
of  this  probationary  fire  was  allotted,  and  these  masses  were  to  be 
purchased  by  proportionate  sums  of  money.  The  rich  and  great, 
therefore,  had  always  the  power  of  making  the  first  eras  of  the 
next  world  as  pleasant  to  them  as  the  present.  The  poor  were 
less  secure;  and  their  absolute  obedience  and  servile  obsequious- 
ness were  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  procure  safety. 
This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  munificent  donations  to  mo* 
nasteries  and  churches,  which  rendered  them  so  affluent  and 
powerful. 

VII.  The  practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  the  power  of 
priestly  absolution,  nrp  also  among  the  engines  of  papal  usurpation 
and  authority,  from  which,  reason,  sensibility,  and  delicacy  seem  to 
shrink,  and  they  have  been  scandalously  abused  in  that  church. 
He  minuteness  of  the  examination,  and  the  continual  recollection 
of  polluting  vices,  could  never  be  favourable  to  virtue  in  either 
priest  or  penitent ;  and  as  absolution  was  granted  on  contrition 
and  penance,  and  not  refused  as  often  as  solicited,  its  tendency 
could  only  be  to  lead  the  conscience  to  seek  its  repose  and  safety 
in  the  sacerdotal  ceremony,  and  thus  to  make  ritual  religion  the 
satis&ctory  substitute  &r  moral  rectitude,  and  the  pie^  of  the 
heart.  But  there  are  many  and  glaring  evils  resulting  from  the 
practice  of  auricular  confession.  When  once  the  priest  became 
master  of  the  secret  vices  of  an  individual  &mily,  that  moment  he 
had  that  family  under  his  control ;  and  though  the  dread  of  being 
so  situated  may,  in  some  instances,  have  operated  as  a  check  on 
flagrant  immorality,  its  tendency  to  enslave  society  is  very  mani- 
fest. The  catholics,  indeed,  plead  that  the  priests  are  forbidden 
to  disclose  the  secrets  entrusted  to  them  at  confession  under  severe 
penalties;  but,  independently  of  the  power  with  which  he  is 
vested  of  appointing  the  adapted  penance,  and  of  giving  or  with- 
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holding  the  desired  absolution,  the  means  of  alarm  and  injury 
which  the  knowledge  of  actions,  sometimes  involving  life,  property, 
and  reputation,  inevitably  gave  to  the  priest,  even  without  betray- 
ing his  trust,  and  the  personal  shame  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
knowledge,  were  abundandy  sufficient  to  subject  the  sinner  to  his 
control.  The  importance.of  the  possession  of  this  source  of  in- 
fluence and  government  was  so  well  understood  among  the  Romish 
clergy,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  privileges  eagerly  desired  and 
obtained  among  the  mendicant  orders,  and  most  fiercely  contended 
for  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The  servility  of  the  world,  and  the 
gain  thence  restdting  to  the  clergy,  in  process  of  time  led  them  lo 
abuse  their  power  by  trafficking  with  indulffenees  befordiand; 
thus  enabling  the  rich  to  purchase  impunity  in  sinning  prior  to 
the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  thus  tempting  them  to  vice  by 
the  anticipating  pardon.  But  this  monstrous  atrocity  was  not 
brought  forth  until  a  litde  before  the  time  of  Luther;  and  reason, 
once  awakened,  was  not  long  insensible  to  this  abuse,  which,  like 
all  the  other  superstitions  of  the  Romish  clergy,  perished  finrn  its 
own  folly. 

VIII.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  in  this  catalogue  of  papal 
superstitions,  their  doctrine  of  trantuMantiation.  That  the  sacni^ 
mental  bread  and  wine  became,  after  the  consecrating  words  of  the 
priest,  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Saviour,  was,  in  the  ele- 
venth century,  the  popular  belief  of  the  clergy  throughout  almost 
tlie  whole  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  pope,  in  then  fixing  it  in  the 
catholic  creed,  acted  in  conform!^  with  the  wishes  of  a  majori^ 
of  the  clergy  at  that  period,  cannot  be  fiiirly  disputed.  But  it  is 
equally  dear,  that  it  was  not  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Chrittian 
world  prior  to  that  period,  taking  that  term  to  denote  the  entire 
catholic  church.  As  to  the  doctrine  itself,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  should,  in  this  place,  enter  upon  a  formal  refiitadon  of  it. 
According  to  Dean  Swift,  it  is  **  a  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which 
makes  every  thing  else  unbelievable."  We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  council  of  Trent  thought  proper  to  decree  that,  *^  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  wine,  there  is  effected  a  conversion  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  sub- 
stance of  his  blood ;  which  converskm  is  fidy  and  prop^ly  termed, 
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by  the  holy  catholie  church,  transubstantiation/'  Thus  the  vener- 
aUe  council  thought  proper,  in  its  superlative  wisdom,  to  decree ; 
and  moreover  to  anathematize  all  that  should  dare  to  question  the 
really  of  the  transformation.  Every  genuine  papist  professes  to  be- 
lieve this  doctrine,  and  every  popish  priest,  not  only  professes,  but 
swears  to  the  belief  of  it.  In  this  case,  faith  is  not  an  exercise  of  the 
understanding — ^the  senses  of  tasting,  seeing,  and  feeling,  deceive 
their  possessors — that  which  was  simple  bread  and  wine  at  the  first, 
is  said,  by  the  pronouncing  of  the  words,  "  Hoc  est  carpus  meum^ 
by  the  priest,  to  be  changed  into  a  Ood,  and  instantly  held  up  to 
be  adored  by  the  people,  and  afterwards  literally  eaten  and  drank 
by  them  in  ten  thousand  different  places  at  the  same  instant  of 
time !  There  are  some  things  so  extremely  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  expose  them,  or  make  argument  to  bear  upon 
them ;  and  of  this  sort  is  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

This  impudent  fiction  is  not  only  a  palpable  contradiction  to 
tibe  senses  and  reason  of  mankind,  but  a  most  pernicious  &lsehood ; 
beic^  the  chief  foundation  of  that  fictitious  power  of  pardoning 
sin,  and  of  saving  or  damning  men,  according  to  their  own  plea^ 
sure,  which  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  have  blasphemously  arrc^ated 
to  themselves,  and  by  which  they  render  men  utterly  negligent 
of  holiness,  and  of  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  subverts  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  removes  the  only  foundation  on  which  a  sin- 
ner  can  reasonably  hope  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  the  salva- 
tion Q&  his  souL  It  lays  the  basis  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  in  the 
daily  sacrifice  of  the  massy  and  has  been  converted  into  a  source  of 
incalculable  profit  to  the  whole  body  of  popish  ecclesiastics. 
<^  The  saying  of  masses,"  as  one  observes,  *<  keeps  the  church  of 
RcMne  more  priests  in  pay  than  any  prince  in  Christendom  can 
maintain  soldiers ;  and  the  church  has  raised  more  money  by  their 
means  than  the  richest  bank  or  exchequer  in  the  world  was  evcar 
owner  of.  It  is  the  truest  patrimony  of  their  church,  and  has 
enriched  it  more  than  any  thing  else.  It  was  that  which  founded 
their  greatest  monasteries  and  their  richest  abbeys,  and  it  had 
well  nigh  brought  all  the  estates  of  this  kingdom  into  the  church, 
had  not  the  statute  of  Mortmain  put  a  check  to  it."  I  say  nothing 
of  the  horrid  blasphemy  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
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stantiation,  because  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  in  srane  of 
the  preceding  lectures ;  I  say  horrible  blasphemy — Sor  what  can  be 
more  so  than  the  scandalous  pretext,  that  a  sinfiil  worm  of  tlie 
earth,  invested  with  the  title  of  priest,  could  create  the  Creator  of 
all  things !  This  monstrous  assumption  once  admitted,  the  in- 
ference was  irresistible.  If  the  clergy  were,  indeed,  possessed  of 
the  power  of  creating;^the  very  Deity  whom  they  worshipped,  they 
became  by  their  office  a  supernatural  order  of  men ;  they  could 
do  that  of  which  angels  were  incapable.  They  were,  indeed, 
workers  of  miracles,  and  Thomas  Becket  became  reasonable  in 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  angels  or  divinities  whenever  they 
came  before  him. 

IX.  I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  power  of  excommunicaiian  and 
interdict^  claimed  and  practised  by  the  church  of  Rome — a  power 
the  most  subtle  in  its  device,  the  most  penal  in  its  operation,  the 
most  tyrannical  in  its  principle,  and  the  greatest  tax  on  the  cre» 
dulity  of  mankind  that  political  ambition  has  ever  invented ;  but  of 
these  monstrous  assumptions  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  former 
lectures,  and  I  therefore  shall  not  dwell  upon  them.  They  ccm- 
stituted  the  most  formidable  artillery  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the 
curses  that  were  often  attached  to  them  are  too  loaths(»ne  to  repeat. 
Mr.  Hallam  justly  observes,  that  ^*  this  was  the  main-spring  of 
the  machinery  that  the  clergy  set  in  motion,  the  lever  by  which 
they  moved  the  world.  From  the  moment  that  these  interdicts 
and  excommunications  had  been  tried,  the  powers  of  the  earth 
might  be  said  to  have  existed  by  sufierance."  But  the  abuse  of 
the  power,  happily  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  a  great  measure 
served  to  counteract  its  malevolence.  These  engines  of  P^mI 
malignity  became  so  frequently  misused  as  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  mankind ;  and,  although  they  may  still 
subsist  in  name,  they  are  sinking  fast  into  oblivion,  from  the  ab- 
horrence and  ridicule  of  every  feeling  and  reflecting  mind.* 

*  In  the  reign  of  our  King  John,  Engleod  remained  under  an  interdieC  m  ymn 
three  montbi  and  a  half,  in  oonaequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  King  and  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  about  some  invettitures  of  churches,  oolhitions  of  benefices,  and  other 
matters.  In  this  instance,  not  only  the  king  and  his  court,  but  all  the  people  of 
England  also,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  were  eioommunieated. 
During  tbu  interral  many  thousands  of  the  inhabiUnU  of  the  country  died;  and. 
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X.  Of  the  Inquisition,  or  *^  holy  office,''  as  the  catholics  rather 
chuae  to  designate  it,  I  shall  in  this  place  say  nothing,  as  the 
subject  will  shortly  come  before  us  in  all  its  terrific  forms  atid 
shapes,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Albigenses,  of  France,  and  the 
Waldenses,  of  Piedmont  We  shall  then  see  "the  woman 
drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus,"  according  to  prophetic  testimony;  Rev.  xvii.  6. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  close  this  review  of  Papal  Christianity,  with 
an  attempt  to  decide  its  character,  by  bringing  it  to  the  touchstone 
of  the  New  Testament 

Such  of  you  as  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  papal 
controversy,  will  not  need  to  be  told  with  what  affected  levity  and 
contempt  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  treat  the  imputation 
of  Antichristiamsm  to  that  system  of  tenets,  ceremonies,  laws,  and 
practices,  which  constitute  what  we  denominate  popery.  To  ward 
off  this  unwelcome  imputation,  they  would  &in  persuade  us  that 
Antichrist  is  to  be  sought  in  Imperial  and  Pagan  Rome* — ac- 
cording to  which  notion,  the  power  that  is  designated  "Antichrist" 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  was  not  to  be  an  ecclesiastical,  but 
a  civil  power !  a  very  convenient  evasion,  unquestionably,  could 
it  be  established.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  also,  that  several 
distingutshed  divines,  belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  actu- 
ated by  sc»nething  like  a  spirit  of  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling 
towards  the  papists,  have  entered  their  protest  against  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  "Antichrist"  to  that  corrupt  church;  aware, 
probably,  that  could  it  be  substantiated,  they  themselves  might  be 
compelled  to  take  up  the  lamentation  of  some  of  old — "  thus 
saying,  thou  reproachest  us  also"!  It  may,  therefore,  be  no 
unprofitable  way  of  winding  up  this  Lecture,  to  examine  the 

aecordinff  to  tkt  rules  of  the  Romieh  ehmreh  and  the  Pepe*e  judgment,  were  eternally 
damned  .'—not  for  any  heresy  or  crime  of  their  own,  be  it  observed,  but  solely  on 
acconnt  of  this  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  pontiff.  Matthew  Paris,  who 
lived  daring  the  interdiet,  says,  **  All  the  secramenta  of  the  church  ceased  in  Eng- 
land,  saving  only  oonfiBssion  and  the  eommunion  of  the  host  in  the  last  necessity, 
and  the  baptism  of  infants.  The  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of  the  towns,  and,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  bodies  of  dogs,  they  were  buried  by  the  highways  and  in  ditches, 
without  prayers  and  without  service  of  priests.** — ^p.  217. 

•   Those  who  would  see  this  point  ably  discussed,  should  read  Bbhop  Hurd*s 
Sermons  on  the  Study  of  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  L 
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writings  of  the  holy  apostles  on  this  interesting  subject,  and  by 
that  means  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  for  ourselves,  with  what 
propriety  the  Church  of  Rome  is  identified  with  Antichrist. 

LT,  then,  you  turn  to  Paul's  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  chap,  iv., 
you  will  find  him  thus  foretelling  a  general  apostacy  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  Christian  Church,  after  his  day: — *<  Now  the 
Spirit  speaketh  expressly,"  says  he,  *^that  in  the  latter  times  some 
shall  depart  fi:t3m  the  fiiith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and 
doctrines  of  devils,  (rather  demons,)  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron;  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  firom  meats,  which  God  hath 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe 
and  know  the  truth,"  ver.  1 — 3. 

Now,  how  well  all  this  agrees  with  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Romish  clergy,  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  must 
I  think  be  manifest  to  all  of  you.  The  lies  that  they  propagated, 
concerning  tlie  apparitions  of  angels,  the  ghosts  of  departed  saints, 
the  miracles  done  by  them  and  by  their  reUcs,  and  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross — all  preached  up  by  monks  and  priests,  and  even 
bishops,  and  committed  to  writing,  in  the  fabulous  legends  of  their 
saints,  to  render  them  objects  of  adoration,  is  surely  sufficient  to 
justify  the  application.  Look  to  the  efforts  made  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  and  as  to  <<  abstaining  from  meats,"  we  see 
this  verified  in  their  prohibition  of  the  use  of  animal  food  during 
the  forty  days  of  Lent,  and  two  days  every  week,  whereon  to 
taste  flesh  is  sin. 

Look  next  to  2  Tim.  iii.,  "  This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days, 
perilous  times  shall  come ;  for  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own- 
selves,  covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to 
parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  truce- 
breakers,  fidse  accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  despisers  of  those  that 
are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasures  more 
than  lovers  of  God ;  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the 
power  thereof — ^from  such  turn  away."  ver.  1 — 6. 

This  is  evidently  an  amplification  of  the  same  subject  to  which 
the  apostle  had  referred  in  thcTfirst  epistle ;  nor  can  we  reasonably 
doubt  that  he  has  the  Romish  clergy  principally  in  view,  in  all  the 
epithets  which  he  here  uses.     Selfishness,  and  the  love  of  mmiey. 
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persons  without  natural  affection,  covenant^breakers,  slanderers, 
betrayers,  men  addicted  to  sensual  pleasures,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
of  them  epithets  descriptive  of  the  practices  of  the  Romish  monks 
and  firiars  during  the  dark  ages.  Not  only  did  the  clergy  defend 
all  these  ^lormities,  but  they  encouraged  the  people  by  their  false 
doctrine  to  commit  them,  and  even  went  before  them  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  these  enormities.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  that  they 
should  be  without  natural  affection,  does  it  not  remind  us  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  their  encouraging  children  to 
become  monks  and  nuns,  contrary  to  the  will  of  dieir  parents  ? 
And,  does  not  the  character  of  truce-breakers  call  to  our  recol- 
lection that  article  of  the  catholic  creed,  that  '<  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics  ?"  In  this  way  I  might  go  over  the  whole 
catalogue  of  opprobrious  epithets,  and  shew  you  how  applicable 
they  all  are  to  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  church.  But  not  to 
dweU  longer  on  this,  I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  that  ever 
memorable  prediction  concerning  this  awful  apostacy,  which  is 
recorded  2  Thess.  ii.  ver.  3 — 12:  "Let  no  man  deceive  you  by 
any  means :  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
fidling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  per- 
dition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember  ye 
not,  that,  when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things  ?  And 
now  ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he  might  be  refvealed  in  his 
time.  For  the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work :  only  he 
who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And 
then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  con- 
sume with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shaU  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming :  even  him,  whose  coming  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders, 
and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  thai  perish ; 
because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might 
be  saved.  And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  ddu- 
sion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie :  that  they  all  might  be  damned 
who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.*' 
I  do  not  affect  to  be  ignorant,  that  learned  men  have  offered 
different  interpretations  of  this  remarkable  prophecy,  but  where 
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is  the  subject  on  which  they  have  not  differed  ?  The  fiicts  and 
circumstances,  however,  that  are  mentioned  in  this  prophecy, 
are  so  strongly  marked,  tliat  they  will  not  easily  i^ly*  except  to 
the  persons  and  events  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  After  all 
that  I  have  heard  and  read  upon  the  subject,  to  me  it  appears 
plainly  a  prediction  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which 
began  to  work  secretly  in  the  apostles*  days,  (ver.  7,)  but  which 
were  restrained  while  Paganism  was  the  established  reli|gion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  emperors  and  magistrates  were 
heathens.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  312,  this  restraint  was  re- 
moved by  the  conversion  of  Constantino;  and  from  that  moment, 
the  Man  of  Sin,  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  began  to  be  openly  re- 
vealed. When  the  heathen  magistrates  were  taken  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  clergy,  under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors  began  to  meet  in  general  councils,  and  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  of  establishing  what  articles  of  faith  and 
discipline  they  thought  proper,  and  of  anathematizing  all  who  re- 
jected their  decrees — corruption  rushed  into  the  church  like  a 
torrent  ?  Now  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels  and  images  was 
introduced ;  in  process  of  time,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was 
praised  as  an  act  of  the  highest  piety;  meats  of  certain  kinds  were 
prohibited ;  and  a  variety  of  superstitious  mortifications  of  the  body 
were  enjoined  by  the  decrees  of  council,  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
press laws  of  God.  In  a  litde  time,  idolatry  and  superstition  was 
recommended  to  the  people  by  &lse  miracles,  and  every  deceit 
which  wickedness  could  surest ;  such  as  the  miraculous  cures 
pretended  to  be  performed  by  the  bones  and  other  relics  of  the 
martyrs,  in  order  to  induce  the  besotted  multitude  to  worship 
them  as  mediators.  They  feigned  visions  of  angels,  who  they 
said  had  appeared  to  this  or  that  hermit  to  reconmiend  celibacy, 
iasdngs,  mortifications  of  the  body,  and  living  in  solitude;  to  these 
were  added  the  apparition  of  souls  firom  purgatory,  who  begged 
that  certain  superstitions  might  be  practised  for  ddivering  them 
trom  that  confinement  Thus  did  these  assemblies  of  ecclesiastics, 
who  by  their  decrees  enjoined  these  corrupt  practices,  shew  them- 
selves to  be  the  *'  Man  of  Sin,''  that  *^  wicked  one**  in  his  first 
form,  whose  coming,  or  advancement  towards  maturity,  was  to  be 
with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  or  false  miracles, 
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opposing  Him  who  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church — its  only 
Lord  and  Lawgiver ;  setting  aside  his  laws,  institutions,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  substituting  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  men  in 
their  place.  Some  centuries,  however,  elapsed  before  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  who  took  the  lead  in  this  ungodly  confederacy  against 
Christ,  exalted  themselves  against  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
worshipped.  It  was  not  until  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  or  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power,  became  united  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  the  latter  had  obtained  the  support  of  the  ten  kingdoms  into 
which  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  that  this  antichristian 
power,  this  Man  of  Sin,  or  wicked  one,  sat  in  the  temple  or 
church  of  God,  arrogating  to  himself  the  peculiar  honours  of 
Deitfr.  (For  then  it  was,  that  the  clergy  became  the  sovereigns  of 
Rome — and  this  was  that  little  horn  which  Daniel  saw  coining 
up  among  the  ten  horns,  having  **  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  amouth 
speaking  great  things,"  to  shew  that  its  dominion  was  founded  in 
the  deepest  policy,  and  that  its  strength  consisted  in  the  bulls, 
interdicts,  excommunications,  and  anathemas  which,  with  insuf- 
ferable audacity,  it  uttered  against  all  who  opposed  its  usurpations. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  every  impartial  person  who  carefully 
compares  the  history  of  papal  Christianity,  as  it  has  been  exhi- 
oited  in  these  Lectures,  with  the  prophecies  delivered  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  concerning  the  apostacy  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  latter  days,  must  allow  their  identity, — must  allow  that 
the  little  horn  of  Daniel — the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the  wicked  one 
of  the  Apostle  Paul — or  the  Antichrist  of  the  Apostle  John, 
are  one  and  all  to  be  found  realized  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
For,  according  to  the  energy  or  strong  working  of  Satan,  "  with 
all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,"  they  have  managed  to 
supplant  the  power  and  authority  of  Christ  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  exalted  themselves  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
an  object  of  worship ;  and  have  long  sat  in  the  temple  of  Crod, 
as  God,  shewing  themselves  as  divine^  or  exercising  the  power 
and  pren^tives  of  God.  And  forasmuch  as,  in  the  exercise 
and  acquisition  of  their  spiritual  tyranny,  they  have  trampled 
upon  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  have  encouraged  their 
votaries  in  the  most  scandalous  and  enormous  acts  of  wicked- 
ness, the  Spirit  of  inspiration  has  thought  fit  to  brand  them 
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with  the  appellations  of  ^  the  Man  of  Sin-^the  Son  of  Per- 
dition— ^the  Lawless  One."  In  short,  the  ansab  of  the  ^moM 
cannot  prodnoe  persons  a»l  events  to  which  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  ktter-day  apoeatacy  can  be  appUed  with  so  much 
fitness  as  to  the  entire  system  of  pi^  Qiristiani^.  This  k 
die  subject  which  the  whole  book  a£  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
to  ehicidate ;  and  the  more  that  book  is  studied  and  compared 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  particularly  the  erents  of  the 
Christian  churchy  the  more  demonstrable  wiU  the  endenoes  of 
our  holy  religion  be  found. 

In  conclusion^  let  me  beseech  you  to  compare  this  system  of 
diings — I  mean  papal  Christianity — with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Reflect  on  what  the  Gospel  itsdtf*  is» 
as  delivered  by  its  great  Author,  and  promulgated  by  his  am- 
bassadors, the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  the  pupil  of  GamalieL 
Consider  how  it  made  its  way  in  the  world.  It  went  forth  in 
its  native  might  and  mi^esty,  unarmed,  save  with  the  force  of 
trudi — ^unrewarded,  save  with  the  divine  bkssing.  It  subdued 
the  bigotry  of  the  Jew ;  it  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  Oredu 
It  bade  defiance  to  the  sw<nrd  of  the  Caesars ;  it  levelled  with 
die  dust  the  altars  of  paganism.  It  reared  its  holy  standard 
and  unfurled  its  spotless  bami^  upon  the  ruins  of  pagan  temples, 
and  of  heathen  shrines.  It  extended  its  knowledge,  and  difiiised 
its  blessings,  through  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  proved  the  divinity  of  its  origin  by  the  wide  and 
rapid  propagation  of  its  doctrines,  notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
cidties  with  which  it  had  to  encounter.  It  was  not  until  three 
hundred  years  of  its  custence  had  elapsed,  that  Christianity  was 
in  any  way  identified  with  the  civil  power ;  and,  fi^m  the  period 
in  which  it  was  allied  with  the  state,  we  date  the  decline  of  its 
strength  and  purity.  It  was  not  by  accommodating  the  doo* 
trine  of  the  Cross  to  the  depraved  tastes  of  an  ungodly  worldy 
that  the  holy  apostles  made  converts  to  it ;  but  by  exhibitiDg  it 
in  its  naked  puri^,  and,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commend- 
ing themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
T^y  considered  the  hearte  of  men  tX)  be  strongly  fimrtified  with 
presumptuous  reasoaii^  against  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
die  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  their  testimony  was  m^ty,  through 
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Godj  to  demolish  these  fortifications,  '<  casting  down  reasonings, 
and  every  eminence  exalted  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ," 
Divested  of  human  additions,  its  nature  is  the  same — its  ten- 
dency the  same — its  power  the  same.  When  the  rulers  of  this 
world  shall  have  wisdom  enough  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
priests,  and  leave  it  to  rest  for  success  upon  the  arm  of  its  Divine 
Founder,  it  will  inarch  on  again,  in  its  strength,  "  conquering  and 
to  conquer.'* 

And  how  consoling  is  Ac  refleetioR,  that  the  same  Spirit  of 
Prophecy  which  foretold  the  rise  of  this  monstrous  antichristian 
power,  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  any  of  the  actors  in 
the  fearfid  drama  were  called  into  existence,  has,  with  equal 
clearness  and  certainty,  predicted  its  utter  overthrow  and  total 
ruin.  *'  The  Lord  shall  consume  that  Wicked  One  with  the 
l^nrit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  it  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming."  The  kings  of  the  earth,  who,^  at  one  time,  and 
with  one  consent,  gave  their  power  and  strength  to  the  beast, 
^  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and 
shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  with  fire."  <<  The  kings  of  the 
earth,  who  have  committed  fornication,  and  Uved  deliciously  with 
her,  shall  bewail  and  lament  for  her,  saying,  Alas,  alas,  that 
great  city,  Babylon,  that  mighty  ci^ !  for  in  one  hour  is  thy 
judgment  come.  Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy 
aposdes  and  presets ;  {or  God  hath  avenged  you  an  her«  And 
a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast 
it  into  the  sea,  saying,  Hius,  with  violence,  shall  that  great  dty 
Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  idl ;"  Rev, 
xviii.  Such  is  the  prediction ;  and  do  we  see  no  traces  of  its  begun 
accomplishment?  We  surely  cannot  be  so  inattentive  to  the 
s^ns  of  the  times.  We  have  only  to  turn  an  eye  to  France,—- 
that  kingdom  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  hh 
Antiehrist  to  his  throne, — and  consider  what  has  been  doiDg 
there  in  our  day,  to  find  proof  of  the  bcV  But  if  France  be  too 
ranote  for  our  ken,  let  us  look  nearer  home,  and  open  our  eyes 
to  what  18  passing  around  us,  in  reference  to  this  partnttous 
theme^ — and  <«if  any  man  be  ignorant,  let  him  be  igncvaiit," 
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Christianity  in  Europe  endangered  by  Mahometanism  in  the  eighth 
century — 7?le  Arabs  out  of  Spain  invade  France^  but  are  de~ 
feaJted  with  terrible  carnage^  and  thrice  repulsed — Charlemagne 
subdues  the  Saxons  and  barbarous  Northern  Tribes — Lends  his 
powerful  aid  to  the  Papal  See — Revives  the  Empire  of  the 
West — Review  of  his  Character  and  Reign — Conduct  of  the 
Bishops  under  his  sons  and  successors — Remarks — Some  Account 
of  the  Sect  of  the  Paulicians — Glance  at  the  Valleys  of  Pied- 
mont— Claudcj  bishop  of  Turin  ;  his  character^  principles^  and 
numerous  followers^  A.D.  730—850. 

In  several  preceding  Lectures,  I  have  sketched  the  history  of 
the  church  of  England,  from  its  commencement,  in  the  times  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century:  we 
now  return  to  that  period  at  which  the  first  volume  of  these 
Lectures  closed,  and  shall  endeavour  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  other  kingdoms  and  states 
where  we  then  laid  it  down — commencing  with  France,  the  mo- 
narchs  of  which  country  had  more  influence  in  forwarding  the 
views  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  lifting  Antichrist  to  his  throoe^ 
than  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  conjoindy. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  die  very  existence  of 
the  profiession  of  Christianity  was  endangered  for  a  time,  by  the 
progress  which  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  making  in  esta^ 
blishing  themselves  in  some  of  the  states  of  Europe.     Having 
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subjected  Asia  and  Africa  to  their  victorious  arms,  they,  at  this 
crisis,  poured  into  Spain  in  immense  numbers,  overran  that 
fine  country,  and  took  up  a  permanent  residence  in  it  From 
Spain  they  invaded  France  in  vast  multitudes,  animated  with  a 
confidence  of  enthusiasm  which  required  all  the  physical  strength 
and  martial  prowess  of  that  nation  to  resist  It  was  in  the  year 
732,  that  this  formidable  invasion  took  place;  at  which  time 
C3iarles  Martel,  the  grand&ther  of  Charlemagne,  held  the 
reigns  of  government  in  that  country,  not  under  the  title  of 
King,  but  as  his  deputy,  or  as  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  was 
called  on  to  decide  the  great  question,  whether  Christianity  or 
Mahometanism  should  thenceforth  be  the  religion  of  Europe. 
The  danger  of  the  attack  may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  length 
of  the  battle  by  which  it  was  repressed.  The  sanguinary  con- 
test lasted  seven  days — ^a  longer  time,  probably,  than  almost 
any  other  single  struggle,  for  the  immense  consequences  that 
were  attached  to  the  decision.  Happily,  on  the  seventh  day, 
the  Franks  triumphed;  and  above  300,000  Arabs  slain,  an- 
nounced the  magnitude  of  the  peril  irom  which  Europe  had 
been  deUvered.  But,  undismayed  by  a  destruction  which  would 
have  exhausted  most  nations,  the  Mahometans  twice  afterwards 
renewed  the  contest,  in  an  attempt  on  France,  during  the  life 
cf  Charles  Martel;  but  as  often  were  they  repulsed  by  that 
skilful  warrior,  who  stemmed  the  fierce  torrent,  and,  in  the  end, 
drove  the  assailants  beyond  the  P3nrenees,  never  to  repass  them 
again.* 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  the  cause  of  civilization  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity  were  again  endangered,  not  fix>m 
the  arms  of  the  Mahometans,  but  firom  the  pagan  hordes  of  bar- 
barian idolaters,  who  then  monopolized  the  finest  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  These  were  the  continental  Saxons — the 
Northmen,  who  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Baltic — ^the  Hun- 
garians, dwelling  between  the  Danube  and  Bosphorus  —  and 
the  Sclavonians,  who  diffused  themselves  over  all  the  regions 
between  the  Elbe,  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  the  Danube.  These 
were  the  four  great  divisions  of  those  pagan  tribes;   and  they 

*  Tumcr^i  EngUnd,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  9,  and  the  note. 
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were  all  as  much  opposed  to  Christianity  as  were  the  Mah^- 
metaiB,  though  not  so  inihriated  with  the  spirit  of  proselytisiiL 
It  was  abont  forty  years  after  the  defeat  of  die  MidwoietBitt, 
of  which  I  liave  lately  spoken,  that  these  hostile  tribes,  who,  for 
some  time  before,  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  kiB^am  of 
the  Franks,  combined  in  another  bdd  and  ^danng  efibrt  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  oonntry.  The  throne  was  at  that 
thne  filled  by  Chacrlemagne,  or  Charies  die  Ocreat,  who  main- 
tamed  a  state  of  war  against  them,  widi  few  intermissions,  dnr- 
.  ing  the  long  period  of  three-and-tfairty  years.  His  talents  and 
perseverance  wa«  iddmateiy  crowned  widi  success,  and  Saxony 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  submission,  and  acknowied^ged  the 
sovei?e^ty  of  Chariemagne. 

The  reign  of  diis  monarch  is  one  of  llie  most  important  in 
the  lustory  of  Europe.  That  it  was  very  destructive  to  human 
life  among  the  barbarous  nations,  is  a  caiaaniQr  to  be  regretted 
by  die  benevolent  mind;  but  it  is  certain  disit  the  improvement 
and  civiltzaftionof  Europe  was  gready  advanced  by  his  wars  and 
dieir  devastations.  The  barbarous  nations  who  at  Aat  tbaae 
peopled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  liad  become  too  pi^ukfus, 
daring,  warlike,  and  resdess,  for  their  own  comfort,  or  die  iran- 
qaiUity  of  the  world.  The  consequence  may  be  eaxiy  imar 
gined:-^they  were  continually  making  inroads  on  the  more 
civilized  stales;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  France  to  check  duir 
incursions,  and  oppose  a  barrier  to  their  aggresnons.  All  these 
barbarous  tribes  fought  furiously  against  die  more  peaced>le  and 
civilized,  until  diey  were  enfeeUed  into  a  taste  for  more  peaceful 
hfe,  and  die  victories  of  Charlemagne  oontribmed  mnch  'to  ac- 
celerate that  desirable  object  Like  <nxr  good  King  Alfred,  be 
grew  up  to  manhood,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  tDtaUy^  igno- 
rant of  letters;  but  he  ootreoted  this  evil  of  Us  youdifid  days, 
amid  his  iqplendid  successes ;  and  he  aspired,  l^  legidatian  and 
wise  political  arrangements,  to  mitigate  die  barbarism  of  the  Con- 
tinent. He  built  cities,  established  bishoprics,  founded  abbeys, 
and  becMne  a  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  Much  of 
this  was  praiseworthy;  yet  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  the 
great  qualities  of  this  prince  were  alloyed  by  vices  of  no  ordinary 
turpitude.     Nine  wives,  whom  he  divoroed  with  very  litde  cere- 
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ffionj,  suflKiendy  attest  the  lioentioimese  of  Us  pmate  life;  and, 
thoii^  not  confllitiitioKaUj  fand^  lus  was,  like  anothfir  Napoleon 
at  a  later  date,  mdioUy  iodiffereaat  as  to  the  aacrifioe  of  human  life, 
by  fiieans  of  whidi  his  obyedB  wtxe  attained.  He  caused  fbv 
thoosand  Saxons  to  be  beheaded  in  one  day  in  cold  blood — an 
act  of  atrodons  butdiery.;  after  vhidi  his  persecuting  edicts, 
pnnuMmcing  the  penalty  of  death  on  those  iriu)  re&sed  to  be 
baptized,  or  even  who  ate  flesh  during  Lent,  seem  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice. 

Yet,  after  aU^  Qiariemagne  was  a  most  pious  and  dutiful  son  of 
the  church  of  Borne,  and  sil  his  eferts  were  directed  to  encoursge 
tke  power  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  ibr  whieh 
reason  it  is  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  dilate  a  little  upon 
his  diaraoter  and  reign«  The  faiflhops  of  Rome  had  been  much 
annoyed,  aboot  tiiat  time,  by  the  petty  sovereigns  of  the  Lon>- 
bards;  and  fliie  of  them'-^-^m.  Leo  IIL,  applied  to  the  French 
monarch  fin*  pBoteotion  against  his  ambidoiis  enemies.  Crossing 
the  Alps,  Charlemi^e  speedSy  annihilated  the  rude  snd  illiterate 
kingdom  of  die  Lombards,  and  thereby  established  the  bishops  of 
Some  in  their  tenitorial  sovereignty.  The  pope,  finding  himself 
onanripated  and  aggrandiaed  by  his  libendkies,  to  reward  him 
£>r  this  signal  act  of  Us  fiivour,  crowned  him  Emperor  of  the 
West,  Asa  investing  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  The 
aervioes  which  Chwlemagne  had  rendered  to  the  €hair  of 
St.  Peter  nnturaUy  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  ^e  court 
of  Bame.  And  as  the  small  portion  of  learning  "dien  to  be  found 
was  nmiopliaed  by  the  clergy,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they 
should  obtain  the  most  signal  marks  of  his  jEsvour.  He  established 
the  pajonent  of  tithes ;  and  admitted  the  deigy  to  seats  in  the 
national  assembUee^  associating  them  with  the  secular  nobles  in 
the  adnnnistration  of  justice :  in  return  ter  which  courtesy,  th^ 
honoured  him  with  marked  distinction,  allowing  hkn  to  preside  in 
oQuncils  purely  ecdesiastieaL  Accardingly,  in  &e  year  794,  we 
find  him  seated  oa  a  throne  in  the  council  of  FfBnckfi>rt,  with  on^ 
of  the  pope'fi  legates  on  either  hand,  and  three  hundred  bishops 
waiting  his  nod.  The  object  of  the  council  was  to  investigate 
the  sentiments  of  two  Spanish  bishops,  who  differed  in  judgment 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  sonship.  The  monarch  opened 
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the  proceedings,  and  proposed  the  condemnation  of  thi$  new 
heresy*  The  council  decided  conformably  to  his  will;  and,  in  a 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Spain,  founded  on  that  decision, 
Charlemagne  expressed  himself  thus : — ^^  You  entreated  me  to 
judge  of  myself:  I  have  done  so :  I  have  assisted  as  an  auditor 
and  an  arbiter  in  an  assembly  of  bishops:  we  have  examined^ 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  settled  what  mutt  be 
believed  !r 

The  idolatrous  practice  of  worshipping  images,  I  have  already 
spdcen  of;*  and  only  advert  to  it,  in  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  an  incident  connected  with  the  subject,  in 
which  Charlemagne  was  concerned.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  Greek  Empress  Irene  convened  the  second  council  of  Nioe^ 
which  had  for  its  object  the  setdement  of  the  question — what  kind 
of  worship  should  be  paid  to  images.  The  council  accordingly 
decreed  that  we  ought  to  render  to  images  an  hon<Nrary  woiahq), 
but  not  a  real  adoration,  the  latter  being  due  only  to  God.  In 
the  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council,  which  Pope  Adrian 
sent  into  France,  either  by  accident  or  design,  the  meaning  of  the 
article  respecting  images  was  entirely  perverted,  for  it  ran  thus : — 
^*  I  receive  and  honour  images  according  to  that  adoration  which 
I  pay  to  the  Holy  Trinity."  The  French  monarch  was  so 
shocked  at  this  piece  of  impiety,  that,  in  the  effervescence  of  his 
zeal,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  he  drew  up  a  treatise,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Caroline  Bodes,  in  which  he  treated 
the  Nioene  council  with  the  highest  contempt  and  abuse,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Pope  Adrian,  calling  upon  him  to  exoonununi* 
cate  the  eiiq[>ress  and  her  son  as  heretics.  His  Holiness,  how- 
ever, excused  himself  on  the  score  of  image-worship,  at  the  same 
time  rectifying  the  mbtake  that  had  occurred.  He  took  that 
opportunity,  nevertheless,  to  apprise  the  king,  that  he  would 
certainly  declare  the  empress  and  her  son  heretics^  if  they  did  not 
speedjly  restore  some  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
diurch,  and  of  which  they  had  sacril^ously  purloined  him ! 
<<  I  cannot,''  said  the  sovereign  pontiff,  <<  aAer  what  the  council  of 
Nice  has  done,  declare  Iren^  and  her  son  heretics;  but  I  shall 

*  See  Vol  i.— L«et.  xz^it. 
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declare  them  to  be  such,  if  they  do  not  restore  to  me  my 
patrimony  in  Sicily." 

The  conduct  of  the  pope  in  the  coronation  of  the  French 
monarch  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  only  for  its  curiosity. 
Charles  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  800,  under  the  pretext  of 
receiving  the  oath  of  fidelity  firom  his  Roman  subjects,  and  at  the 
special  request  of  Pope  Leo  III.  He  had  pa^ed  six  days  in 
private  conferences  with  the  latter,  during  which,  no  doubt,  the 
drama  was  prepared.  On  Christmas-day,  as  the  king  assisted  at 
mass  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  midst  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  and  while  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar,  the  pope 
advanced,  and  put  an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  As  soon  as 
the  people  perceived  it,  they  exclaimed,  *^  Long  life  and  victory 
to  Qiarles  Augustus,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God !  Long  live 
the  great  and  pious  Emperor  of  the  Romans !"  The  pope  then 
conducted  him  to  a  magnificent  thnme,  which  had  been  prepared 
fer  the  occasion ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  monarch  was  seated,  paid 
him  those  honours  which  his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  to  the  Roman  emperors.  His  Holiness  then  presented 
him  with  the  imperial  mande;  and,  on  being  invested  with  it, 
Qiarles  returned  to  his  palace  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude. 

According  to  one  of  our  best  historians,  a  seal  was  put  on 
the  glory  of  CSuurlemagne,  when  he  was  crowned  Emperor. 
His  fiither,  Pepin,  had  borne  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  he 
had  himself  exercised  with  that  title  a  regular  sovereignty  over 
Rome.  Money  was  ccmied  in  his  name,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity 
was  taken  by  the  clergy  and  pec^le.  But  the  appellation  of 
Emperor  seemed  to  place  his  authority  over  all  his  subjects  on 
a  new  fiwting.  It  was  fidl  of  high  and  indefinite  pretension, 
tending  to  overshadow  the  firee  election  of  the  Franks  by  a  fic- 
titious descent  fit)m  Augustus.  All  this  must  have  had  a  ten- 
dency rather  to  weaken  than  establiidi  his  throne,  and  shews  his 
want  of  wisdom  in  su£fering  the  pope  to  cajole  him  into  such  a 
measure.  The  greatness  and  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his 
martial  exploits,  and  the  government  of  his  subjects,  could  re- 
ceive no  augmentation  by  a  mere  tide.  The  epoch  which  his 
reign  created  hi  the  history  of  the  world,  the  illustrious  fiunilies 
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-mhith.  prided  tfaonsehres  in  liim  as  tbdr  firo§enilor,  dK  werj 
legends  of  romance,  which  are  full  of  his  &biiloiis  exjidoili) 
bsve  cast  a  lustre  around  his  name,  and  testify  the  ^realneai  diat 
has  embodied  itself  in  that  name.  like  Alexander  the  ijraat, 
or  his  sncoesBor,  Naqpoleon,  he  seemed  to  be  bom  Sor  imireisal 
imuMratiaii.  In  a  life  restlesdy  active,  we  see  him  v^nmiag  llie 
coinage  and  estaUashing  the  l^al  dtvisioos  of  money ;  gatfaeriog 
about  him  the  learned  of  every  country ;  foanding  sdiods  and 
ooDecting  libraries ;  interiEbring,  bat  with  the  tone  of  a  kingi  ia 
idigious  controversiei^ ;  and  meditating  ao  mookl  the  diacoidaat 
codes  of  Roman  and  barisarian  laivs  into  an  onifonn  ^sleat. 
The  chief  political  error  of  his  reign  consiBted  in  his  lending 
his  powerful  aid  to  the  support  of  the  Romish  Ineraidty;  and, 
in  doing  that,  he  little  imagined  what  misery  he  was  oatailing 
npon  his  successors,  iqion  his  kingdom,  and  upon  thewhole  d 
Ennape.  But  perhqis  his  greatest -eulogy  is  mvttten  in  the  di»> 
graces  of  ihoae  who  succeeded  him,  and  the  miseries  of  Emope. 
**  He  stands  alone,"  soys  Mr,  Hallam,  ^like  a  beacon  upon  a 
mastt,  or  a  rock  in  die  broad  ocean.  In  the  dark  ages  of 
European  history,  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  aSbrds  a  soliUry 
resdng-pkce  beti^een  two  long  periods  of  tarbulenoe  and  igno- 
miny, deriving  the  advantages  of  contrast  both  from  dot  df  the 
preceding 'dynasty,  and  of  a  posterity  fisr  whom  he  had  finned  an 
empire,  which  ifaey  were  unword^  and  imeqnal  to  maintain."* 

Tbe  reign  of  Charlemagne  fi)rms  such  an  important  epoch  in 
iiistDiy,  and  especially  in  the  annab  of  the  chnrdi,  diat  I  AmM 
be  dmng  great  injustice  to  my  Bub|ect,  were  I  to  diaauss  it  widi 
this  short  and  superficial  notice;  and  tlam^h  it  be  fisreign  to 
my  purpose  to  enter  minutely  into  a  detail  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits, or  of  his  more  private  history,  his  effi>rts  to  uphold  and 
eaotend  the  boundaries  of  the  pope's  temporal  power  and  ter* 
ritorial  acquisitions,  are  suffiei^idy  important  and  interesting  to 
be  briefly  g^cod  at.  The  kamed  Modiehn,  speakmg  of  iumi 
tells  us  that  succeeding  generataons,  £Ued  widi  a  grafeefid  sense 
of  die  famous  exploits  which  Charlemagne  had  perfomed  ia 
Ihe  service  of  Chriatianity,  canoniaed  his  memory^  and  tumedi 

*  Hdlam*s  UUtory  of  th«  KiddJe  Agph  vol*  I  ob-  i* 
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this  Uoody  warrior  into  an  eoiinent  saimt.  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Frederic  L,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ordered  Paseal 
Ii«,  whom  he  had,  raised  to  &e  pontificAte,  to  enrol  the  lume 
cf  this  mighty  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  sainis  of  the 
cfaurdi :  and,  indeed,  Charlemagne  merited  this  honour,  sooari- 
ing  to  the  opinixms  which  prevailed  at  that  period  of  time ;  tor, 
to  have  enriched  the  clei^  with  large  and  magnificent  dona^ 
tionsy  and  to  have  extended  the  bomidaries  of  the  churdi,  ao 
matter  fay  what  methods,  was  then  considered  as  the  highest 
merit,  and  as  a  sufficient  pretenskxi  to  the  hcmour  of  saiafeship. 
But  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  jadge  of  the  nature  and  cha^- 
racter  of  sanctity  by  the  decisions  of  the  Gospel  on  that  head, 
the  saanted  emperor  will  appear  utterly  unworthy  of  that  ghostly 
d^mty.  For,  not  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  his  vices, 
whose  iramber  counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues,  it  is  onde- 
nifllily  evident  that  his  ardent  and  ill-conducted  zeal  ibr  the 
convearsiaB  of  the  Huns,  Frieslanders,  and  Saxons,  was  mf»fe 
aniKiated  by  the  suggestions  of  ambition  than  by  any  rational 
principle  of  piety;  and  that  his  main  view  in  these rdigious  ex- 
ploits was  to  subdue  the  converted  nations  under  his  dominion, 
and  to  tame  them  to  his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with  inapa- 
tienoe,  and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.  It  is,  moreover,  well 
known  that  this  boasted  saint  made  no  scruple  of  sedui^  the 
alliance  of  the  infidel  Saracens,  that  he  might  the  more  effisc- 
tually  be  enabled  to  crush  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  religion.* 

That  Charlemagne  patronized  learning  and  learned  men,  can- 
not be  denied.  He  assembled  them  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
forming  in  his  palace  a  kind  of  royal  academy ;  and  he  became 
the  oKade  cf  theologians  both  by  his  doctrine  and  power. 

AxcuiN,  our  learned  countryman,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, in  a  fbnner  Lecture,  being  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
French  court,  by  Offa,  king  of  Merda,  had  the  good  fortime  to 
attract  the  particular  notice  and  regard  of  Charlemagne,  who 
earnestly  soKctted,  and  at  last  .prevailed  on  him  to  settle  at 
lus  court,  and  become  his  preceptor  ita  the  sciences.      He  ac- 

*  MoifadiD,  CmiU  viii.  p«n  i.  cb.  i. 
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cx>rdingly  instructed  that  prince  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics, 
and  divinity,  and  was  treated  with  so  much  kindness  and  fii- 
miliarity  by  the  emperor,  that,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  cour- 
tiers pronounced  him  <<  the  emperor's  delight."  Having  passed 
many  years  in  the  most  intimate  fisuniliarity  with  the  French 
monarch,  Alcuin  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  his 
permission  to  retire  to  his  abbey  of  St.  Martin's  la  Tour. 
Here  he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  emperor; 
and  their  letters  evince  their  mutual  r^ard  for  religion  and 
virtue,  and  their  anxiety  to  promote  them  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  As  one  of  these  letters  throws  some  light  upon  the 
learning  of  the  age,  I  shall  here  introduce  an  extract: — 

<<  The  employments  of  your  Alcuin,"  says  he  to  the  emperor, 
*<  in  his  retreat,  are  suited  to  his  humble  sphere,  but  they  are 
neither  inglorious  nor  unprofitable.  I  spend  my  time  in  the 
halls  of  St.  Martin,  in  teaching  some  of  the  noble  youths  under 
my  care  the  intricacies  of  grammar,  and  inspiring  them  with  a 
taste  for  the  learning  of  the  ancients;  in  describing  to  others 
the  order  and  revolutions  of  those  shining  orbs  which  adorn  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven ;  and  in  explaining  to  others  the  myste* 
ries  of  Divine  wisdom  which  are  contained  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures,— suiting  my  instructions  to  the  views  and  capacities  of  my 
scholars,  that  I  may  train  up  many  to  be  ornaments  to  the 
church  of  God,  and  to  the  court  of  your  Imperial  Majesty. 
In  doing  this,  I  find  a  great  want  of  several  things,  particu- 
larly of  those  excellent  books  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  which  I 
enjoyed  in  my  native  country,  through  the  expense  and  care 
of  my  great  master,  Egbert.  May  it,  therefore,  please  your 
Majesty,  animated  with  the  most  ardent  love  of  learning,  to 
permit  me  to  send  some  of  your  young  gentleman  into  Eng- 
land, to  procure  for  us  those  books  whidi  we  want, — and  trans- 
plant the  flowers  of  Britain  into  France,  that  their  fi:agraiice 
may  no  longer  be  confined  to  York,  but  may  perfiune  the  pa- 
laces of  Tours." 

C3iarlemagne  often  solicited  Alcuin  to  return  to  court;  but 
he  excused  himseli^  and  remained  at  Tours  till  the  time  of  his 
death.  May  19th,  a.d.  804.  He  is  said  to  have  been  master  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages ;  besides  being  an  ac- 
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complished  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  mathematician.  His 
works,  which  consist  of  fifty-three  treatises,  homilies,  commen- 
taries, letters,  poems,  &c.,  are  comprised  in  two  folio  volumes. 
But,  finom  this  brief  mention  of  Alcuin,  I  now  return  to  his 
great  master,  Charlemagne,  of  whom  Mr.  'Gibbon  tells  us, 
that  **  the  dignity  of  his  person,  the  length  of  his  reign,  the 
prosperi^  of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his  government,  and  the 
reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguish  Charles  fit>m  the  royal 
crowd;  and  Europe  dates  a  new  era  from  his  restoration  of 
the  Western  Empire.*** 

This  is  no  slender  eulogium,  and  applied,  as  it  is,  to  his 
political  character  and  station,  it  may  be  very  just;  but  with 
all  these  fine  traits,  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  see  of 
Rome  unhappily  mingled  itself  with  all  his  policy,  and  led 
him  to  engage  in  theological  disputes  and  quibbles  unworthy 
of  his  character  and  exalted  station.  I  present  you  with  one 
single  specimen  of  it,  contained  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Odilbert,  bishop  of  Mentz,  and  it  certainly  exhibits  a  striking 
proof  of  the  state  of  religion  in  that  age. 

^'  We  have  often  wished,"  says  his  Imperial  Majesty,  *<  if 
we  could  accomplish  it,  to  converse  with  you  and  your  col- 
leagues fiuniliarly,  on  the  utility  of  the  holy  church  of  God. 
But  although  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  real  concern  with 
which  you  watch  over  divine  things,  yet  we  must  not  omit, 
while  we  trust  in  the  co-operating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  our  authority  to  admonish  and  exhort  you  to  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine  in  the  church  of  God,  more  and  more  studiously, 
and  with  watchfiil  perseverance;  so  that,  by  your  pious  dili- 
gence, the  word  of  God  may  spread  and  flourish  extensively, 
and  the  number  of  the  Christian  pec^k  may  be  multiplied,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  our  Saviour.  Wherefore,  we  desire  to 
know  in  writing,  or  fit>m  your  own  mouth,  in  what  manner 
you  and  your  clergy  teach  and  instruct  both  those  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry,  and  the  people  com- 
mitted to  you  ill  the  sacrament  of  baptism. — ^Tliat  is,  why  does 
a  child  first  become  a  catechuman — and  what  is  a  catechuman  ? 

•  Deoiine  and  Fall,  eh.  zliv. 
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md  so  of  other  tiuiigs  in  their  order.  Of  examinatjoii — ^what 
kit?  Of  tke  creed — what  is  the  interpretation  or  megning  oS 
it  among  the  Latins?  Of  belief — in  what  manner  are  we  to 
beliere  in  God  the  Father  Abnighty^  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son» 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  8a;.  Of  renonncing  Satan,  and  hia 
works  and  poaop  —  what  is  this  renunciation?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  breathing  on  the  person,  and  exorcising  him?  Why 
does  the  caitecfauman  receive  salt?  Why  are  his  ears  tondied — 
the  faretfit  anointed  with  oil — Ae  arms  crossed — and  the  breast 
and  arms  washed  ?  Why  are  white  garments  put  on  ?  Why 
18  the  head  anointed  with  the  holy  chrism  ?  why  ia  it  covered 
with  a  mystical  vail  ?  and  why  is  oonibmation  saade  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  AS  these  things  we  reqpnre  yon  by 
earefiil  stmfy  to  examine,  and  to  report  an  accurate  account  of 
them  to  ua  in  writing;  and,  firther,  to  state  whether  you  so 
maintain  and  preach  these  things,  and  govern  your  own  life  by 
the  doctrines  which  yon  preach.'' 

This  great  monarch  died  in  the  year  814,  in  the  72nd  year  of 
his  age,  and  46th  of  his  reign.  He  had  wisely  maintained  a 
diorougfa  control  and  si^remacy  over  the  clergy;  and  his  son 
Louisy  who  sooceeded  him  in  the  government,  was,  perhaps,  stiU 
more  vigilant  in  chastising  their  irregularities,  and  lefimning 
their  rules  of  discipline.  But  that  wfaidi  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  fiuher^  it  was  not  equally  easy  for  the  son  to  obtain. 
Louis,  therefore,  drew  on  himself  the  inveterate  enmi^  of  a  race 
of  men  who  united  with  the  turbulence  of  martial  nobles  a  skill  in 
managing  those  engines  of  o&noe  which  were  peculiar  to  their 
order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  sanctity  of  his  character  laid  him 
entirely  open.  All  onr  historians  agree  in  describing  the  succes- 
sor of  Charlemagne  as  a  most  amiable,  pious,  and  g^todnaatured 
prince ;  but  he  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  ufdiolding  the  mighty 
structnre  of  hia  &tha^s  power,  and  it  began  rapidly  to  decay. 
There  was  no  defect  in  Louis's  understanding  and  courage;  he 
was  accomplidked  in  martial  exercises,  and  in  all  the  learning 
which  an  edncaticn,  excellent  for  that  age,  could  siqyply.  No  one 
could  be  fltiore  anocious  than  himself  to  refann  the  abuses  of 
administration;  and,  whoever  compares  his  capitularies  with 
those  of  Charlemagne,  wiU  perceive  that,  as  a  l^islator,  he  was 
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eyen  superior  to  his  fether.  The  defect  lay  entbdy  in  his  heart;, 
and  this  was  nothing  but  a  temqper  too  mild  anil  gentle,  con- 
nected with  great  scrupulosity  of  otmscience.  The  deigy  took 
advantage  <^  this  amiable  weakness,  and  became,  as  we  say,  ^*  the 
plague  of  bos  life."  As  the  subject  is  not  rnimto^sting,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  serves  to  iUustrate  the  character  of  die  priesthood  of  the 
CHURCH  of  Rome,  we  shall  go  a  little  into  it. 

Three  years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Loois  admitted 
fais  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  to  a  share  in  the  govenmient  of  the 
empire,  and  eonfenred  the  prorinces  €if  Bavaria  and  Aquxtaine,  aa 
aobordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the  two  younger  brothers,  Louis 
and  Pepin.  This  arrangement,  however,  gave  offence  to  his 
nephew  Bernard,  at  that  time  King  of  Italy,  who  consequently 
revolted,  and  levied  war  against  his  imcle  in  contempt  of  hk 
imperial  authority;  and,  in  this  rebellious  conduct,  he  was 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
the  Bishop  ci  Crenunuu  The  French  monarch,  on  this  occasion, 
acted  with  promptness  and  vigour.  He  raised  a  powerful  army, 
and  was  prqiaring  to  cross  the  Alps,  when  Bernard  was  aban- 
doned by  his  troops,  taken  prisoner,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his 
bead.  Louis,  the  uncle,  mitigated  his  sentence  to  the  loss  of  both 
has  eyes.  The  punishment  was  inflicted,  but  the  unhappy  prince 
survived  it  only  three  da}^.  To  prevent  further  troubles  arising 
fixnn  the  same  quarter,  Louis  thought  proper  to  order  that  three 
of  the  natural  sons  of  his  &ther,  Charlemagne,  should  be  shut  up 
in  a  convent. 

In  a  short  time  the  French  monarch  was  seized  with  keen 
remorse  for  his  conduct.  He  accused  himself  of  the  mmrder  of 
his  ne{^ew,  and  of  tyrannical  cruelty  to  his  three  brothers,  whom 
he  had  placed  in  confinement.  In  this  melancholy  mood,  he 
became  a  convenient  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  cleigy ;  and  it  grew 
at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  he  impeached  himself  in  an 
assembly  of  the  states,  and  requested  the  bishops  to  enjoin  him 
public  penanoe.  The  latter,  now  sensible  of  his  weakness,  set 
no  bounds  to  their  usurpations.  They  concluded  that  they  might 
do  any  thing  they  pleased  with  so  pious  a  prince !  They  no 
kn^er  waited  for  the  emperor's  confirmatkm  of  their  dections; 
bat  exalted  themselves  above  the  throne,  and  the  whole  fraternity 
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of  the  clergy  claimed  an  exemption  firom  all  civil  jurisdiction. 
Even  the  monks,  while  they  pretended  to  renomice  the  world, 
seemed  to  aspire  to  the  government  of  it. 

In  the  year  822,  the  three  sons  of  this  monarch  were  associated 
in  a  rebdlion  against  their  own  &ther — ^an  mmatural  crime,  in 
which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  On  this  occasion,  the 
emperor  was  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  fell  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  In  all  probability,  he  would  have  lost 
his  crown,  had  not  the  nobility  taken  pity  on  their  humbled 
sovereign,  and,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  three 
brothers,  contrived  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  these  three  unnatural  brothers  formed  a  new  league 
against  their  &ther;  and  the  reigning  Pope,  Gregory  IV.,  went  to 
France  in  the  army  of  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  (Lothaire),  under 
pretence  of  accommodating  matters,  but  i^i  reality  with  an  intentioa 
of  employing  against  the  emperor  that  power  which  he  derived  £nom 
him,  and  hoping  for  an  opportunity  of  asserting  the  supremacy 
and  independence  of  the  holy  see.  The  presence  of  the  pope,  in 
those  days  of  superstition,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  the 
emperor's  &te.  After  a  deceitful  negotiation,  and  an  interview 
with  Gregory  on  the  part  of  Lothaire,  the  unfortunate  emperor 
found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sons.  He  was 
deposed  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  Lothaire  proclaimed 
emperor  in  his  stead;  after  which  in£Eunous  transaction.  Pope 
Gregory  returned  to  Rome. 

To  give  stability  to  this  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time 
conceal  the  deformity  of  their  own  conduct,  the  bishops  ot 
Lothaire's  foction  had  recourse  to  a  curbus  artifice.  <*  A  peni- 
tent,'' said  they,  ^^  is  incapable  of  all  civil  offices ; — a  royal  penitent 
must,  therefore,  be  incapable  of  reigning.  Let  us  subject  Louis  to 
a  perpetual  penance,  and  he  can  never  re-ascend  the  thrcme." 
He  was  accordingly  arraigned  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  by 
Ibbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  condemned  to  do  penance  for  life. 
Louis  was  at  the  moment  confined,  as  a  prisoner,  in  a  monasteiy 
at  SoisBons;  and,  being  greatly  intimidated,  he  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  a  ceremony  shameftdly  degrading.  He  prostrated  him- 
self upon  a  hair  doth,  which  was  spread  before  the  altar,  and 
owned  himself  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  1pm  in  the 
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preaenoe  of  laany  bsshops,  canons,  mi  wonks ;  Lothaire  also 
being  present,  that  lie  XBight  tfijogr  the  sight  of  his  &thei^€  huini- 
Uatioa.  But  this  wm  not  bIL  The  degcaded  emperor  was  com- 
peted to  read  aloud  a  wrilAen  confession,  in  which  he  was  loade 
to  acciiae  hinudf  of  sacarHege  and  murder,  and  to  enumerate 
among  his  crimes,  the  marching  of  troops  in  Lent;  calling 
an  assembly  on  Holy  Thursday;  and  taking  up  arms  to  defend 
hknself  against  bis  rebellious  children.  In  all  this  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  priesthood ;  and  we  may  see  how 
easy  it  is  for  superstition  to  transform  into  crimes  the  most  imM>» 
cent,  and  eren  necessary,  actions.  After  having  made  this  humi- 
liating confession,  Louis,  at  the  command  of  the  archbishop,  laid 
aside  his  isword  and  belt,  divested  himself  of  his  royal  robes,  put 
on  the  penitential  sackdath,  and  retired  to  ihe  cell  that  was 
aasigDed  him. 

T3ie  feelings  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  humanity,  however,  in 
a  lifide  time,  prevailed  over  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  tlie 
policy  of  the  dlergy.  The  infamous  and  unnatursi  Lothaire 
became  an  object  of  general  abhorrence ;  and  his  father,  of  ccrni- 
passion.  The  two  younger  brothers  united  against  him,  in  behalf 
of  that  &ther  whom  they  had  contributed  to  bumble.  The 
nabiUty  returned  to  their  obedience,  paying  homage  to  Ix)uis 
as  their  lawful  sovereign ;  and  the  ambitious  Lothaire  was  com- 
pelled to  crave  mercy,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  at  the 
feet  of  a  parent  and  an  emperor  whom  he  had  lately  insulted. 
The  &tber  died  in  the  year  840,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and 
27th  of  his  reign,  leaving  to  his  unnatural  son,  Lothaire,  a  crown, 
a  sword,  and  very  rich  sceptre.  The  latter,  after  swayijag  the 
imperial  sc^tre  for  fifteen  years,  thought  proper  jto  resign  it, 
and  take  the  habit  of  a  monk,  that,  according  to  the  canons  of 
d^e  church,  he  might  atone  for  his  crimes,  and,  though  he  had 
lived  a  tyrant,  die  a  saint.  In  this  pious  disguise,  he  expired 
belbre  he  had  worn  it  a  week. 

When  the  late  Emperor  Louis  bequeaithed  the  government  to 
Lothaire,  he  stq)ulated  Ibr  a  portion^  of  territory  in  favoiu*  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  his  youngest  doMj  then  seventeen  years  of  age, 
which  vms  granted.     But  scarcely  was  ^is  latter  prince  warm  in 
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his  seat,  when  he  conspired  with  his  brother  Louis  to  dispossess 
Lothaire  of  the  empire.  Here  the  descendants  of  C3iarlemagne 
exhibited  a  horrible  specimen  of  fraternal  hatred.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Fontenay,  in  Burgundy,  than  which  few  that  are  upon 
record  were  more  sanguinary:  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  the  spot!  Lothaire  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  abandon  France  to  the  arms  of  his  victorious  brothers. 
The  latter,  to  make  sure  of  victory,  had  won  over  the  clergy  to 
their  cause;  urging  their  suit  on  the  ground  diat  Lothaire,  in 
order  to  raise  his  troops  with  the  greater  expedition,  had  promised 
his  Saxon  subjects  the  liberty  of  renouncing  Christianity,  the  very 
idea  of  which  was  shocking  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Accordingly 
the  bishops  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  after  examining 
the  misconduct  of  Lothaire,  in  the  instance  referred  to,  inquired 
of  the  two  brothers,  Charles  and  Louis,  whether  they  chose  tcy 
follow  his  example,  or  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  God; 
in  plain  terms,  whether  they  would  continue  to  enforce  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Saxons  ?  Their  answer  may  be  easily  anticipated. 
"  Receive,  then,  the  kingdom  by  the  divine  authority,"  said  the 
prelates ;  "  we  exhort  you,  we  command  you,  to  receive  it."  Thus 
they  settled  the  point,  presumptuously  enough,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  I  Nevertheless,  Lothaire,  through  his  indulgence  to  the 
Saxons,  and  other  expedients,  was  enabled  to  raise  a  new  army 
and  recover  his  throne.. 

After  concurring  in  this  nefarious  undertaking,  Charles  had 
little  right  to  complain,  when,  some  years  afterwards,  an  assembly 
of  bishops  declared  himself  to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  released 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  transferred  his  kingdom  to 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  Nor,  in  truth,  did  he  pretend  to  deny  the 
principle  which  he  had  contributed  to  maintain.  Even  in  his 
own  behalf  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  of 
the  nation  whom  they  represent.  <<  No  one,"  says  this  degene- 
rate grandson  of  Charlemagne,  **  ought  to  have  d^aded  me 
fit>m  die  throne  to  which  I  was  consecrated,  until  at  least  I  had 
been  heard  and  judged  by  the  bishops^  through  whose  ministry  I 
was  consecrated,  who  are  called  the  thrones  of  God,  in  which  God 
sittetb,  and  by  whom  he  dispenseth  his  judgments;  to  whose  pa- 
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tonal  chastisement  I  was  willing  to  submit,  and  do  still  submit 
myself,"*  It  is  obvious  from  all  this,  that  the  power  obtained  by 
national  churches,  through  the  superstitious  prejudices  which  then 
prevailed,  was  as  dangerous  to  civil  government  as  die  subsequent 
usurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  against  which  most  of  our 
episcopalian  writers  almost  exclusively  direct  their  animadver* 
sions.  Vcdtaire  has  remarked  that  this  ninth  century  was  the 
age  of  bishops,  as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  were  of  popes.  It 
seemed  as  if  EuHope  was  about  to  pass  under  a  domination  of  the 
hierarchy  as  absolute  as  had  been  exercised  by  the  priesthood  of 
ancient  Egypt,  or  the  druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  But,  having 
pven  you  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  in 
France  and  Italy  during  the  ninth  century,  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  subject  ftuther  at  present,  but  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
present  Lecture  to  matters  of  a  somewhat  different  complexion. 

In  my  former  course  of  Lectures,f  I  endeavoured  to  trace  out 
the  prepress  of  dissent  from  the  catholic  church,  from  the  period 
that  it  became  so  corrupt  as  to  make  a  secession  from  its  com- 
munion justifiable ;  and  I  particularly  mentioned  the  Novationists 
in  Italy,  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  and  the  Brians,  whose  churches 
were  mostly  in  the  Lesser  Asia.  I  now  resume  this  subject,  and, 
with  the  feeble  glimmering  of  light  whidi  pervades  the  general 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  shall,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  pursue  it. 
It  was  about  the  year  653,  that  a  new  sect  arose  in  the  East, 
under  the  name  of  Paulicians,  which  first  claims  our  attention. 
There  resided  in  the  city  of  Mananalis,  in  Armenia,  an  obscure 
person  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  with  whom  this  sect  appears 
to  have  originatedi  One  day  a  stranger  called  upon  him,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Saracens  in  Syria,  and,  having 
obtained  his  release,  was  returning  home  through  this  city :  whe- 
ther there  was  any  relationship  between  the  parties,  or  whether 
any  previous  knowledge  of  each  other  had  existed,  does  not  ap- 
pear, nor  where  this  stranger's  home  was;  but  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Constantine,  and  entertained  some  days  at  his  house* 
It  seems  that  he  not  only  professed  Christianity,  but  had  been 

•  Schmidt,  Hist.  Germ.  t.  ii.  p.  217.     Voltaire's  Gen.  Hist,  vol.  i.  cb.  15. 
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die  deacon  of  a  Qiristian  chiirdi.  To  requite  the  faospitdity  of 
his  genaxnis  faost^  he  gave  Constantiire  two  manuscripts  which  he 
had  bron^t  out  of  Syria ;  end  these  were  the  four  gospds^  and 
die  epistks  of  the  Aposde  Paul.  From  die  nature  of  the  gift,  it 
is  not  unreasonaUe  to  conclude  that  the  stranger  set  a  value  upon 
these  mahuscrq)ts^-'4hat  he  was  himself  acquainted^  with  their  eon- 
tents,  and  was  one  that  knew  the  thidi, — all  whidi  receives  cor* 
loboration  from  die  fact,  diat  he  had  been  an  officerbearer  in  a 
Oiristian  church^  It  is  also  hi^y  probable  diat  the  conversa- 
tk>n  of  Constantihe  and  his  guest  would  occasionally  turn  upon 
the  cMitents  of  diese  manuscripts.  The  latter  must,  during  his 
capdvi^,  have  heahi  much  of  the  coarse  invecdves  of  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Midiomet  against  th^  Christian  siqperstidons,  as  they 
termed  diem;  tat  it  was  die  favourite  topic  of  Arab  eloquence 
and  zeal,  on  dieir  first  irrupdons ;  and  that  his  conversadcm  and 
present  had  effiscts  of  this  sort  on  die  mind  of  Constandne  is  evi- 
dent, fi>r,  fixnn  the  time  he  got  acquainted  with  the  cont^ts  of 
these  writing  it  is  said  he  would  toudi  no  odier  bodes.  He  him- 
self became  a  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  CSirist  and  his  aposde^ 
He  direw  away  his  Manichiean  library,  ^q[>loded  and  r^ected 
many  of  the  absurd  nodons  of  his  countr3mien,  and  led  ihem  to 
abandon  their  former  teachers  whom  they  had  most  venerated ; 
nor  did  he  spare  the  superstitions  ci  die  Gredc  diurch'  and  its 
hierarchy.* 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  or  concealed,  that  die,  history  of  die 
Faitlidans  comes  down  to  us  involved  in  much  obscurity,  for  we 
can  trace  it  only  through  die  writings  of  those  who  wc^  inimical 
to  their  profession ;  yet  I  am  c£  opinion  that  it  is  possible,  even 
firom  diis  source,  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  die  candid 
mind  that  there  were  among  these  people  many  real  Christians, 
anidous  to  regulate  their  fiddi  and  practice  by  the  rules  of  the 
gospel.  They  are  charged  by  their  adversaries  with  totally  re- 
jecting the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  they  possessed  a  copy  of  those  writings,  at  least  at  dietr 

*  We  deriye  this  account  from  Petrus  Siculus  (Peter  the  SicfliaD),  who  was  sent 
from  the  Greek  Emperor,  Basil  the  Oreat,  to  the  Paulieians,  in  Armeniai  in  870^  to 
negoCiAte  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  See  his  Histon'o,  in  the  SibUoih,  Max.  PaL 
?ol  zri.  pp.  814— «25. 
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firs(  felting  out  They  were  aecused  of  holding  the  two  princi- 
pleB  of  the  Magians  and  Manichaaaiui^  with  various  other  visionary 
tenets  maintained  by  those  ancient  heretics;  but  Mr.  Gibbon, 
who  seems  to  have  studied  their  history  well,  assures  us  that  ^*  the 
Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  and  opinions  of  the 
Manichaean  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed 
that  invidious  name  on  them*"*  Surely,  then,  we  are  bound  in 
all  candour  and  fiiimess  to  acquit  them  of  any  connection  with 
such  heterodox  principles,  even  though  Mr.  Gibbon  himself,  in- 
consistently enough,  diuses  to  fix  them  on  the  Paulicians.  The 
following  extract  fipom  that  learned  writer  will  serve  to  shew  how 
they  stood  affected  towards  the  corruption  that  then  abounded  in 
the  catholic  church : — ^^  Against  the  gradual  innovations  of  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  «<  they  were  as  strongly 
guarded  by  habit  and  aversion  as  by  the  silence  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  the  eyangelista.  The  objects  which  had  been  trans^ 
formed  by  the  magic  of  superstition,  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Paulicians  in  their  genuine  and  naked  colours.  They  reasoned 
that  an  image  made  with  hands  was  the  common  workmanship  of 
a  mortal  artist,  to  whose  s)cill  alone  the  wood  and  canvas  must  be 
indebted  for  their  merit  or  value  ;<-^that  miraculous  relics,  were  a 
hei4>  of  bones  and  ashes,  destitute  of  life  or  virtue,  or  of  any  rela^ 
ticm,  perhaps,  with  the  person  to  whom  they  were  ascribed ; — that 
the  true  and  vivifying  cross  was  a  piece  of  sound  or  rotten  tim- 
ber; the  body  and  blood  of  Qirist,  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
wine,  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  sjrmbols  of  grace.  The  Mother 
of  God,  in  the  creed  of  the  Paulicians,  was  degraded  irom  her 
celestial  honours  and  immaculate  virginity ;  and  the  saints  qnd 
angels  were  no  lopg#r  solicited  to  exercise  the  laborious  office  of 
mediation  m  heaven  and  ministry  upon  earth." 

Such,  acoordiog  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  was  the  estimation  in  which 
the  Fanlicians  hdd  tjie  trumpery  innovations  of  the  church  of 
Ran&e^  and  Greek  ohuroh  too ;  and  whidi  of  us  does  not  regard 
them  in  the  sam^  light?  The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
LcN-d's  Suppers  th^y  held  to  be  peculiar  *^  to  the  communion  of 
the  &ithfQl ;"  that  is,  ought  to  be  restricted  to  believers :  and  in 

*  Peplinc  ^d  FaU,  eh.  Uv. 
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this  again,  surely,  we  must  allow  they  were  rig^t.  But  let  as 
attend  the  historian  as  he  proceeds : — <<  The  Paulician  teachers 
were  distinguished  only  by  their  scriptural  names,  by  the  modest 
title  of  fellow-pilgrims,  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives,  their  zeal 
or  knowledge,  and  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  desiring  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  the  catholic  clergy.  Such  antichristian  pride  they 
bitterly  censured ;  and  even  the  rank  of  elders  or  presbyters  was 
condemned  as  an  institution  of  the  Jewish  syni^gogue«''  Much  of 
this  looks  very  primitive  and  consistent  with  the  New  Testament. 

By  the  labours  of  Constantine,  who  assumed  the  cognomen  of 
Sylvanus,  numerous  disciples  were  made  and  gathered  into  so- 
cieties ;  and  the  sect,  in  a  little  time,  was  spread  over  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates.  Churches  were 
formed,  as  much  upon  the  plan  and  model  of  the  apostolic 
churches  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  bring  them.  Six  of  their 
principal  ones  took  the  names  of  those  to  which  the  Aposde  Paul 
addressed  his  epistles — Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Fhilippi,  Colosse, 
Thessalonica ;  their  pastors  also  took  scriptural  names,  as  Titus, 
Timothy,  Justus,  Tychichus,  Sylvanus,  &c.  &c.  "  This  innocent 
allegory,"  says  Gibbon,  ^^  revived  the  memory  and  example  of  the 
first  ages.  In  the  gospel  and  die  epistles  of  Paul,  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers investigated  the  creed  of  primitive  Christianity ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  success,  a  Protestant  must  applaud  the  spirit 
of  the  inquiry."  In  this,  as  a  humble  individual,  I  heartily 
concur.  Christianity  was  delivered  to  mankind,  in  its  most  per- 
fect form,  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and  aposdes ;  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  the  world,  could  the  teachers  of  religion 
have  rested  satisfied  with  it  in  that  state,  without  corrupting  it  by 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  !  No  object  can  be 
more  laudable  "than  the  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Christian  pro- 
fession to  its  original  simplicity,  which  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Paulicians.  In  this  good  work  Constan- 
tine Sylvanus  spent  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  Cibossa,  and  disseminating  his  opinions  all  around. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  which  these  novd  opinions  were 
making,  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  sect,  the  Greek  em- 
perors began  to  persecute  the  Paulicians  with  the  most  sanguinary 
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sererity,  and  tbe  scenes  of  Galerius  and  Maximin  were  redacted 
under  the  Christian  names  and  forms.  <*To  their  excellent 
deeds,"  says  the  bigoted  Peter  of  Sicily,  <<the  divine  and 
orthodox  emperors  added  this  Tirtue, — that  they  ordered  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  Manichaeans  (meaning  the  Paulicians)  to  be  capitally 
punished,  and  their  books,  wherever  found,  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames;  and  further,  that  if  any  person  was  found  to  have 
secreted  them,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  goods  confis- 
cated.'' *^  What  more,"  asks  Mr.  Gibbon,  <<  could  bigotry  and 
persecution  desire  ?' 

A  Greek  oflBcer,  armed  with  legal  and  military  powers, 
iqipeared  at  Coronia  to  strike  (Constantine  Sylvanus)  the  shep- 
perd,  and  to  reclaim,  if  possible,  the  lost  sheep.  By  a  refinement 
of  cruelty,  this  minister  of  justice,  whose  name  was  Simeoii, 
placed  the  unfortunate  Sylvanus  before  a  line  of  his  disciples,  who 
were  commanded,  as  the  price  of  their  own  pardon,  and  the  proof 
of  their  penitence,  to  stone  to  death  their  spiritual  father.  But 
they  turned  aside  firom  the  impious  o£Bce ;  the  stones  dropped 
jfrom  their  filial  hands;  and  of  the  whole  number,  only  one  execu- 
tioner could  be  found."  This  apostate,  whose  name  was  Justus, 
after  putting  Constantine  Sylvanus  to  a  violent  death,  again 
deceived  and  betrayed  his  unsuspecting  brethren ;  and  as  many  as 
were  ascertained,  and  could  be  collected,  were  massed  together 
into  an  immense  pile,  and,  by  an  order  fit>m  the  flmperor 
Justinian,  consumed  to  ashes. 

Simeon,  the  officer,  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Paulicians  could  die  for  their  religion,  became 
himself  a  omvert,  renounced  his  honours  and  fortunes,  and,  three 
years  afterwards,  went  to  Cibossa,  and  became  the  successor  of 
Ccmstantine,  a  zealous  preacher  among  the  Paulicians,  and  at 
last  sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood. 

From  the  blood  and  ashes  of  the  first  victims,  a  succession  of 
teachars  and  congr^ations  repeatedly  arose.  The  great  instru- 
ment of  their  multiplication,  was  the  New  Testament ;  .and  I  may 
here  be  allowed  to  mentbn  a  singular  occurrence  of  the  conver- 
sion of  one  of  their  most  successfiil  teachers,  related  by  Petrus 
Siculus.  A  young  man,  whose  niune  was  Sergius,  conversing  one 
day  with  an  aged  wpman  of  the  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  was  thus 
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iddresBed  by  her:-^^  I  hear,  SKr,  ibat  yon  excel  m  Iltemtnre  taiA 
eruditioii,  and  are  besides,  in  ererj  retpect,  a  good  man :  tell  me^ 
<lwn9  wl^  yon  do  not  read  the  sacred  goqiek  ?**  He  answered, 
<«  It  is  tKH  latrfol  fiir  vm,  jmifime  peraons,  to  read  diem,  but  Ibr 
priests  onl^/'  *^  Nol  so,''  sbe  rented ;  •^tliere  is  no  reqject  ef 
pertons  with  God  |  he  wOls  that  idl  men  shoidd  be  saved,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  troth ;  bat  your  priesti,  becaose 
they  adolterate  the  word  of  Ood^  do  not  read  all  to  yoiu"  She 
flien  repeated  to  him  yariotisportbns  of  the  boiy  Scriptures.  After 
hearing  them,  he  took  the  gospels,  examined  them  for  lamseM^ 
and  became  si  Pauficaan.*  The  importance  of  this  man's  conver- 
sion may  be  estimated  by  its  nesolts :  for  tfair^«-fom*  years  he 
devoted  himsdf  to  the  mniistry  of  the  gospel,  or,  to  give  it  yoa 
in  his  own  word%  <<  From  the  east  to  the  west,  and  firom  the 
north  to  the  south,  have  I  been  prochdmhig  die  good  news  of 
saivatioh,  and  labouring  on  my  knees."  Through  every  dty  and 
province  that  he  could  reach,  he  spread  abroad  the  savour  cf  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  widi  sach  snccess,  that  the  dergy  d 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  considered  him  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  Antichrist,  and  declared  that  he  was  produdng 
the  great  apostacy  foretold  by  die  Aposde  Paul !  The  bigoted 
Petrus  Siculus  pronounces  him  **ihe  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  die 
devil's  chiefest  champion,  the  craAy  ifissembler  of  virtae,  (i.  e.  an 
accomplished  hypocrite,)  the  enemy  of  die  cross  of  Ohrist,  a 
blasphemer,  the  hater  of  Christ,  the  modier  of  harlots ;"  alt  which 
qiithets,  says  Mr.  I^aron  Turner,  have  cmly  one  meaning, — viz. 
<«  that  he  taught  widi  great  effecf'f 

Hie  minute  history  of  the  Paulicians,  I  am  not  competent  to 
trace  out,  were  this  the  place  for  doing  It  The  best  hiatorians 
are  agreed  in  assuring  us  diat,  firom  Asia  Minor,  diey  were 
transplanted  into  Thrace |  diat  diey  penetrated  Bulgaria;  and 
that  they  were  introduced  into  Italy  and  France,  in  which  latter 
country  they  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Albigenses,  with 
which  sect  we  shall  frequendy  find  them  assodated^  if  not  iden^ 
tified,  in  the  persecuting  edicts  of  the  court  of  Rome^    These 

«  Pstnis  Sieulia,  pp.  88%  898. 
t  History  of  EofUuidt  Middk  AgM^  vol.  v.  p.  IHO^  note  SQ. 
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peopte  ^fefe  hwnmM  by  peraecnlion  fin-  alon|^'peTiod  of  time; 
but  the  Greek  Empran^  Tbeodors^  surpassed  all  ber  predecessors 
in  the  race  of  cmdtj  and  extermination*  *^  Her  inquisitioiis,** 
si^ft  Mr.  Gibbon,  '^  explored  l3m  eitks  and  nxKmtaiiis  of  the 
Lesser  Asia;  and  the  flatterers  of  tbe  empress  have  affirmed,  that, 
m  a  ihort  reig^  a  hundred  thaustmd  PaMlidana  were  extirpated  by 
the  moardy  the  gibbei^  er  ike  JUm/u!^*^  And  here,  lor  the  present, 
I  leave  the  history  of  the  Faulicians — a  tofnc  which  wiD  fie- 
quendy  ccme  befi>re  us  again,  as  we  proceed  wHh  the  subject  of 
these  Lectures^ 

It  was  about  the  bqpnning  of  the  ninth  century  that  a  flood  of 
light  burst  upon  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  m  the  ministry  of 
Claude,  bishop  of  Turin;  of  whom,  this  seems  the  proper  place 
to  furnish  some  aooount.  Hub  great  man  was  botn  in  l^in, 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  chaplain  in  the  court  oJF  tbe 
Emperor  Louis,  son  of  Charlemagne,  whose  history  has  been 
adverted  to  in  the  finrmer  port  of  this  Lecture.  Even  at  that  time, 
Claude  viras  in  h%h  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  first  rate  talents  as  a  preacher;  in  consequence  of  which, 
says  the  AbbeFleury,  ^<  the  French  monarch  being  apprised  of  the 
dq;>k>rable  state  of  darkness  in  which  a  great  part  of  Italy  was 
involved^  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  goqpel,  and  anxious 
to  provide  the  churches  of  Piedmont  with  a  teacher  who  might 
counteract  the  growing  rage  ibr  image  worship,  promoted  Claude 
to  the  see  of  Turin,  about  the  year  817/'  This  was  a  memorable 
incident  in  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Ptovidence,  as  will  more 
fully  appear  hereafter,  when  we  oome  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Waldenses — ^the  "  meek  confessors  of  Piedmont,"  who  for  eight 
hundred  years,  during  which  <<  all  the  world  wandered  after  the 
beast,''  kept  the  testimony  of  God,  and  the  &ith  of  Jesus.  Of 
these  remarkable  people,  we  may,  under  God,  regard  Claude  as 
the  spiritual  father,  or  founder  crf'the  sect;  on  which  account,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  litde  upon  his  history. 

The  e9q)ectatk>ns  of  the  Emperor  Louis  were  not  dissappointed 
in  the  labours  of  Claude.  By  his  preaching,  and  stiD  more  by 
his  numerous  and  valuable  writings,  he  ably  illustrated  the  holy 

•  Gibboq,oh.  Un 
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Scriptore8»  and  drew  the  attention  of  multitiides  to  their  plain  and 
simple  meaning,  unadulterated  by  the  corrupt  glosses  of  the 
catholic  clergy.  This  is  witnessed  of  him  by  the  Abbe  Fleiiry, 
who  was  himself  a  catholic ; — <<  in  truth,"  says  he,  <^  he  began  to 
preach  and  instruct  with  great  application.'*  On  arriving  at  ffae 
scene  of  his  labours,  he  found  aU  the  places  of  worship  in  Turin 
full  of  the  images  of  saints;  and  perceiving  that  the  people  were 
stupidly  paying  adoration  to  them,  the  spirit  of  Qaude,  as  of 
Paul,  at  Athens,  was  stirred  in  him,  and  he  instandy  set  about 
pulling  them  down  with  his  own  hands.  This  raised  a  prodigious 
ferment  in  the  city,  and,  as  he  declares,  <<  every  one  was  ready  to 
open  his  mouth  against  me.'*  No  way  disconcerted  at  this,  he 
began  to  declaim  against  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  ca^ 
^lic  church,  images,  relics,  pilgrimages,  and  crosses,  which 
he  did  in  the  most  free  and  fearless  manner.  The  mimks 
were  presendy  up  in  arms  against  him,  reviling  him  as  a 
blasphemer  and  a  heretic ;  and  even  his  own  congregation  be- 
came so  refractory,  that,  in  a  litde  time,  he  went  about  in  fear 
of  his  life  I 

When  Claude  had  spent  about  ten  years  in  preaching  and 
writing  against  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  the  catholic  church, 
some  of  the  clergy  began  to  enter  the  lists  against  him,  attack* 
ing  him  with  great  scurrility.  Among  these  was  a  French 
monkish  writer  of  the  name  of  Dungalus,  who  censured  him 
with  great  asperity  for  taking  upon  himself,  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  to  blame  those  things  that  had  been 
in  continual  use  in  the  church, — ^as  if  there  had  been  none  be- 
fore his  time  that  had  had  any  zeal  for  religion !  It  is  not  likely 
that  such  reasoning  as  this  would  have  any  wei^t  with  a 
person  of  Claude's  enlightened  judgment  and  zeal  for  the  pu- 
rity of  divine  worship.  He  well  knew  that  the  question  was 
not,  how  long  these  abominations  had  prevailed?  but,  were  they 
divine  appointm^ts,  or  the  inventions  of  fallible  men  ?  If  the 
latter,  they  deserved  no  quarter  at  his  hands,  nor  at  the  hands 
of  any  other  man  who  professed  to  fear  God,  and  reverence 
his  authority. 

The  Bishop  of  Turin  had  a  friend,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  whose  name  was  Theodomir,  an  abbot,  and,  as  it  would  seem. 
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a  pencm  whose  friendship  he  valued,  for  he'  dedicated  to  him 
his  CcHnmentaiy  on  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which  he  published 
in  the  year  821.  About  two  years  after  this,  in  consequence 
of  the  noise  that  was  occasioned  by  the  bold  and  noble  stand 
which  Claude  had  made  against  the  corruptions  then  preva>- 
lent  in  the  Romish  church,  Theodomir  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  forwarded  him  certain  pieces, 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  against  him,  in  which  he 
was  attacked,  probably  by  some  of  the  monks,  or  papal 
dei^,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  would  draw  up  a  reply 
to  them,  for  the  vindication  of  the  truth  and  the  satis&ction 
of  his  friends.  He  complied  with  his  friend's  request;  and 
I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  his  Apology;  in  his  owii 
language: — 

"  I  have  received,^'  says  he  to  Theodomir,  "  by  a  special 
messenger,  your  letter,  and  the  accompanying  articles,  wholly 
stuffed  with  babbling  and  fooleries.  You  tell  me  that  you  have 
been  troubled  in  consequence  of  my  fame  being  spread  abroad, 
not  only  throughout  all  Italy,  but  also  in  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tries,*-as  if  I  were  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  or  setting  myself 
up  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  catholic  faith,  which  is  an  absolute  falsehood.  I  am  not 
much  surprised,  however,  that  the  members  of  Satan  should  talk 
of  me  at  this  rate,  since  they  called  [Christ]  our  Head  a  de- 
ceiver, and  one  that  had  a  devil !  I  promulgate  no  new  heresy, 
but  keep  myself  td  the  pure  truth, — ^preaching  and  publishing 
nothing  but  that.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
have  repressed,  opposed,  cast  down,  and  destroyed,  and  do  stiU 
repress,  oppose,  and  destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  all 
sects,  schisms,  superstitions,  and  heresies,  and  shall  never  cease 
so  to  do,  God  being  my  helper,  as  fiu*  as  in  me  lies :  for,  since 
it  is  expressly  said,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  the  like- 
ness of  any  thing,  either  in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  be- 
neath,' &c. — ^this  is  not  only  to  be  understood  of  the  images 
and  resemblances  of  strange  gods,  but  also  of  those  of  celestial 
creatures." 

He  then  proceeds  to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistry  by 
which  the  papists  would  apologize  for  having  upon  their  walls 
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tiie  images  ctf  Petar  or  of  Palil}  of  Jii|iiter»  Sbtorn,  or  Mer- 
ciiry>-*H»  tibst  they  were  not  meant  for  real  deities  or  real  apoa- 
dcs  ;  Qonsequently)  they  ought  to  be  called  by  another  name, — 
mwning,  probably,  than  idols.  He  then  ridicules  the  absurdity 
<£  paying  adoraticm  to  that  whidoi  has  neither  life,  nor  sense, 
nor  feel^,  but  is  die  work  of  men's  hands.  <<  Surely,  if  we 
ought  to  worship  them,"  says  Qaude,  ^^it  should  rather  be 
while  they  are  alive,  than  as  represented  in  stone  or  wood,  with- 
out life,  feeling,  or  reason.  If  we  may  neither  worahip  nor 
serve  the  works  of  God's  hand,  how  much  less  may  we  do  so  to 
those  of  men,  adoring  them  in  honour  of  those  whose  reiem- 
blanees  it  is  said  they  are  ?  If  the  image  that  is  wordiipped  be 
not  God,  wherefore  bow  down  to  felae  images  ?  and  wlqr,  like  a 
slave,  bend  the  body  to  pitiful  shrines  and  the  work  of  men^i 
hands  ?  Assuredly,  to  pay  adoration  to  visible  images,  or  any 
created  being  whatever,  whether  heavenly  or  earthly,  ^iritual 
fjf  corporeal,  is  to  transfer  to  it  that  which  is  due  to  Ciod 
alone,  and  to  expect  fixun  it  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which 
God  only  can  bestow.  All  such  persons  are  of  the  number  of 
those  concerning  whom  the  apostle  said,  <they  worship  and 
serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever.' 

<^  But  mark,'*  says  this  intrepid  reformer,  «<what  the  foUowers 
of  superstition  and  false  religion  all^e.  They  tell  us  that  it  is 
in  commemoration  and  honour  of  our  Saviour,  that  they  honour 
and  adore  the  cross  !*-«persons  who  are  pleased  with  nothing 
pertaining  to  the  Saviour,  but  that  which  is  pleasing  to  the  uni- 
godly — the  reproach  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  token  of  his 
death.  Hereby  they  make  it  manifest  that  they  see  nothing 
in  him  but  what  the  wicked  saw  and  perceived,  whether  Jews 
or  heathens,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  import  of  his  resurreor 
tion,  not  considering  him  but  as  altogether  swallowed  up  of 
death :  without  regarding  what  the  aposde  says,  *  We  Imow 
Jesus  Christ  no  longer  according  to  the  flesh.'  But  God  oam^ 
mands  one  thing,  and  these  people  do  quite  the  oontrary.  God 
conunands  us  to  bear  our  cross,  and  not  to  worship  it ;  but  thev 
are  aU  for  worshipping  it,  whereas  they  do  not  bear  it  at  all. 
Now  to  serve  God  after  this  manner  is  to  go  a  whoring  from 
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him.  For  if  it  is  our  doty  to  adore  die  'cross,  iiecauee  Christ 
WHS  fietened  to  it,  how  ma^y  other  thix^  are  there  whidi  he, 
in  the  days  of  his  fleshy  caiae  into  ixmiMt  with?  Did  he  not 
continue  nine  months  in  the  womb^ 4  viigin  ?  Why  th^i  do 
they  not,  on  the  same  principle^  worship  idl  !^t  are  vir^kis,  «ee-> 
ii^  that  a  virgin  brought  forth  Jesus  Chrwt  ?  AVhy  do  they  not 
adore  mangers  and  old  dothes,  because  the  Saviour  was  kid  in 
a  manger  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  ?  Why  do  they 
not  adcnre  fishing  boats,  because  he  slept  in  one,  and  fiom  one 
of  them  preached  to  the  multitudes,  and  caused  a  net  to  be  cast 
oat,  wherewith  was  caught  a  nuraculous  draft  of  fishes  ?  Why 
do  th^  not  adore  asses,  seeing  he  entered  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
£mi1  of  an  ass  ? — and  lambs,  because  it  is  written  of  him,  <  Be- 
hM  die  LaBob  of  Gkxl,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world :' 
but  this  sort  of  men  would  rather  eat  Uve  htmbs  than  worship 
their  images  I  Why  do  they  not  worddp  Hobs,  seeing  Jesns  is 
caUed  <  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah'  ?  or  recks,  ^ce  it  is 
said,  <and  that  rock  was  Christ'?  or  thorns,  because  he  wias 
crcTR^ed  widi  them?  or  lances,  because  one  of  them  pierced 
his  side? 

^<  All  diese  things  are  ridiculous  enough,  and  rather  te  be  la- 
mented than  set  forth  in  writing;  but  we  are  compelled  to  stale 
tfa^n,  in  opposition  to  fools,  and  to  declaim  against  those  hearts 
of  stcme  which  the  arrows  and  sentences  of  the  word  of  God  can- 
not pierce.  Come  to  yourselves  again,  ye  miserable  transgres- 
sors !  Why  are  ye  gone  astray  from  the  truth  ?  and  why,  having 
become  vain,  are  ye  fallen  in  love  with  vanity?  Why  do  ye  cracify 
again  the  Son  of  God,  and  expoae  him  to  an  open  shame,  and 
by  that  means  make  souls,  I^  troops,  to  become  die  companions 
of  devik,  ^estrongmg  them  firom  their  Creator,  by  the  horrible 
sacril^e  'Of  your  images  and  likenesses,  and  thereby  phmging 
them  into  endless  ini^eiy  ?' 

The  Vtfierable  dauderthen  goes  on  ^  attadc  thdir  pilgrimages 
to  Rome,  and  the  supremacy  of  Peter  over  die  other  aposdes, 
— insisdng  that  die  papal  gloss  on  Matt.  xvi.  18,  is  fake,  and 
calculated  to  midead  the  stupid  and  ignorant  multitude,  destitute 
of  all  spiritual  knowledge ;  enticiog  them  to  betake  themselves  to 
Rome,  to  seek  the  intercession  of  an  apostle,  in  the  hope  of  iAn 
taining  etmud  life^   the  absurdity  of  which  he  exposes  wifli 
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great  force,  warning  them  against  placing  any  confidence  in  the 
merits  or  intercession  of  any  saints.  "  Return,  O  yc  blind  ?* 
says  he,  <^  return  to  Him  who,  coming  into  the  world,  enlightens 
every  man.  All  of  you,  however  numerous  ye  may  be,  who  depart 
from  this  light,  ye  walk  in  darkness,  and  know  not  whither  ye  go, 
for  the  darkness  has  put  out  your  eyes.  Understand  ye  this, 
ye  people  without  understanding  !  Ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 
wise?' 

In  concluding  this  spirited  defence,  Claude  takes  notice  of  a 
charge  brought  against  him,  of  having  dishonoured  *^  the  apos- 
tolic lord,"  Pope  Paschal,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  epis- 
copal charge.  In  reply  to  this,  he  begs  Theodomir  to  remember 
that  he  alone  deserves  the  name  of  apostolic,  who  is  the  keeper 
and  guardian  of  the  apostle's  doctrine,  and  not  the  man  who 
boasts  himself  of  being  seated  in  the  chair  of  the  aposde,  and 
at  the  same  time  neglects  to  acquit  himself  of  the  apostolic 
charge ;  for  the  Lord  said  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  that 
they  **  sat  in  Moses'  seat." 

This  abstract  of  Claude's  vindication  is  abundandy  sufficient 
to  shew  us  that  he  was  animated  with  all  the  zeal  and  intrepidity 
of  a  reformer.  Discarding  all  human  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, he  uniformly  makes  his  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony,— the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes, — as  the  only 
in&llible  standard  of  truth  and  error.  His  writings  were  consi- 
derable, for  he  was  indefatigable  in  explaining  the  Scriptures. 
He  wrote  three  books  on  Genesis,  in  the  year  815,  besides  a 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  of  which  there  are 
copies  in  this  country.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Exodus,  in 
821,  and  another  on  Leviticus,  in  8^;  besides  which  he  wrote 
conunents  on  all  the  apostolic  episdes,  which  have  been  found  in 
later  ages,  in  manuscript,  forming  two  volumes,  in  the  Abbey 
of  Fleury,  near  Orleans,  in  France.  Of  all  his  voluminous 
productions,  however,  the  only  one  that  has  been  printed  is 
his  Commentary  on  the  Episde  to  the  Galatians.  <<  We  need 
only  read  this  Commentary,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Allix,  ^*  to 
assure  us  that  he  everywhere  asserts  the  equality  of  all  the 
other  aposdes  with  the  Aposde  Peter :  this  we  find  in  ten  se- 
veral passages  of  that  Commentary.  He  declares  the  primacy 
of  Peter  to  consist  solely  in   the  honour  he  had  of  founding 
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the  church  [or  opening  the  door  of  fiiith],  both  amongst  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Indeed,  everywhere  throughout  his  writings,  he 
maintains  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  head  of  the  church :  he 
overthrows  the  doctrine  of  human  merits  in  such  a  manner  as 
overthrows  all  the  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  of  the  papists  on 
that  subject ;  he  anathematizes  all  the  traditions  of  fallible  men 
in  the  concerns  of  religion;  maintains  that  sinners  are  justified 
by  &ith  without  the  works  of  the  law,  which  was  Luther's  far- 
vourite  doctrine.  So  &r  was  he  firom  maintaining  the  infalli^ 
biliQr  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  contended  that  it  was 
subject  to  error ;  deprecates  the  offering  up  of  prayers  for  the 
dead,  as  a  useless  thing;  and  severely  lashed  the  superstition 
and  idolatry  which  was  then  generally  practised  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  court  of  Rome."* 

In  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  Claude  has  furnished  a 
truly  interesting  and  scriptural  illustration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  I  am  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  omit;  but  it 
merits  attention,  as  shewing  how  remote  his  views  were  from 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  beginning  to  creep 
into  the  church  even  in  his  day. 

Claude  continued  his  labours  at  Turin  until  the  year  839, 
by  which  time  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  filled  with  his 
disciples;  and  while  a  night  of  awful  darkness  sat  brooding 
on  almost  every  other  part  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of 
Piedmont  preserved  the  Gospel  among  them  in  its  native 
simplicity,  and  rejoiced  in  the  healing  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness. 

That  an  opposer  so  zealous  and  intrepid  as  Claude  was, 
should  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  church  of  Rome,  may  be 
thought  not  a  little  surprising.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  despotism  of  that  wicked  court  had  not  yet  arrived  at  its 
plenitude  of  power  and  intolerance.  It  is  nevertheless  manifest 
that  he  held  his  life  in  continual  jeopardy.  ^'  In  standing  up 
for  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  truth,"  says  he,  ^*  I  am 
become  a  reproach  to  my  neighbours,  to  that  d^ree,  .that  they 
who  see,  not  only  scoff  at,  but  point  at  me  one  to  another. 
But  God,  the  &ther  of  mercies  and  author  of  all  consolation, 

*  Dr.  AUix's  Church  of  Piedmont,  4to,  ch.  ix. 
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hadi  comforted  vs  ki  all  our  affliction.  On  His  protection  I 
rely,  'mho  hath  armed  and  fortified  us  with  the  armour  of  righte^ 
etisness,  and  of  faith,  the  tried  shield  of  our  salTstion." 

Ecclesiastical  history  fumkiies  us  with  few  more  respeeu^le 
characters  than  that  of  Qaude,  of  Turin.     The  learned  Dr. 
AUix,  in  his  ^  Beraariis  on  the  Anci«it  Churches  of  Piedmont," 
has  ^ven  copious  extracts  fixnn  his  writii^  on  various  subjects, 
all  cf  which  shew  him  to  hare  been  possessed  of  a  sound,  en^ht- 
ened,  and  discriminating  judgment,  zealous  fcMr  the  purity  cf 
divine  truth,  and  the  simplicity  of  Ooistian  wonhip ;  and  tfastbe 
was  axumated  with  all  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  a  refaimwa. 
^  He  bore  a  noble  testimony,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  ^*  against  ihe 
prevailing  errors  of  his  time,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  a  most  re- 
spectable character.    There  is  no  pootive  proof  that  the  disciples 
of  dns  zealous  bishop  formed  separate  diurdies,  ndther  did  he 
teach  any  such  doctrine,  nor  did  he  set  them  an  example,  nor  art 
there  any  records  produced  in  proof  of  the  fiict     It  is  admitted, 
that  if  the  Vaudois  had  reasoned  consequentially  cm  the  principles 
of  their  master,  they  would,  after  his  death,  have  dissented  [frcm 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  church] ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  did  so  reason."*    With  ^lis  latter  remaric  I  do  not 
akogetiier  agree;  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  matter  of  fact.     We  cannot,  indeed,  undertake  to 
specify  how  soon  ^fter  the  death  of  CSaude,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  began  to  form  themselves  into  congrc^tional 
churches,  on  the  plan  of  those  formed  hy  the  apostles,  and  Ae 
model  of  which  is  left  us  upon  record  in  their  writings ;  but  our 
inability  to  do  this,  b  accounted  fen*  by  Mr.  Robinson  himself; 
when  he  innnediately  adds,  ^t  <<  die  history  of  the -churches  of 
Piedmont  is  defective  for  want  of  reoordsJ'^f    He  himself  tells  us, 
firom  an  old  chronicle,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  Claude's  successors  was  Ammulus,  a  very  widcad 
man,  who  lost  his  life  while  engaged  in  a  fox-chace !     It  is  not 
very  likely  that  the  disciples  of  Claude  would  walk  in  fellowsh^ 
with  such  a  bishop ;  they  would  dissent  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
that  they  did  so,  the  histoiy  of  the  Waldenses,  on  v4iich  we  shall 
presentfy  t>e  caUed  to  enlarge,  affords  the  most  indubitablC'evideBoe. 

•  EodwiMtical  HcwMwhcs,  p.  447.  t  Ibid,  p.  44a 
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Introductory  Remarks — MosheiwHs  Account  of  the  Popes  of  the 
Tenth  Century — Re/lections — Revenue  of  the  Clergy — Tithes 
claimed  as  a  right — Donations  and  Legacies  to  the  Church — 
AppreJiensions  of  the  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand  ;  how  ini'- 
proved  by  the  Clergy — Regulation  respecting  the  Canonization  of 
Saints — Superstitious  Rites  attacJied  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s 
Supper — Berenger  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation — 
His  unaccountable  versatility — Increase  of  festivals^  rites,  and 
eerenamies—^t  Bernard  and  his  exploits — Rise  of  the  Petrobru- 
siansy  and  death  of  their  founder — ITie  Henricians,  and  death 
of  their  founder — Arnold  of  Brescia,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Amoldists — His  history,  labours,  and  death — Reflections. 

In  some  recent  Lectures,  while  narrating  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the 
subject  inteUigible,  to  intersperse  occasional  strictures  on  the  cha- 
racters and  conduct  of  several  of  the  popes  or  bishops  of  Rome ; 
and  I  believe  I  also  apprised  you  that  it  was  my  intention  to  re- 
sume some  of  these  topics,  and  go  more  fully  into  them  hereafter. 
My  reason  for  now  mentioning  the  matter  is,  that  should  I  happen 
to  M  into  a  repetition  of  any  thing  that  has  been  already  said, 
you  will  excuse  what  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  in  going  over 
the  same  period  of  time,  and  discussing  matters  so  intimately 
connected. 

The  era  with  which  the  present  lecture  commences  is  the  tenth 
century, — that  is,  from  the  year  900,  onwards,  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  The  lefuned  Mosheim,  when  describing  this  period, 
tells  his  readers  that  "  the  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffe  who  lived 
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in  this  (tenth)  century,  is  a  history  of  so  many  monsters,  and  not 
of  men,  and  exhibits  a  horrible  series  of  the  most  flagiuous,  tre- 
mendous, and  complicated  crimes,  as  all  writers,  even  those  of  the 
Romish  communion,  unanimously  confess."  This  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  considering  to  be  a  very  strange  sort  of 
character  to  give  of  a  race  of  ecclesiastics  who  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  blasphemous  appellation  of  ^*  His  Holiness ;"  for,  ad- 
mitting the  learned  writer's  account  of  them  to  be  correct,  it  is 
not  possible  that  such  men  could  be  Christians,  even  of  the  lowest 
grade.  Such  an  admission  would  go  to  stultify  all  that  the  New 
Testament  insists  on  as  essential  to  the  Christian  character !  What 
a  humbling  view,  then,  does  this  fact  give  us  of  the  state  of  mental 
degradation  and  moral  darkness  in  which  all  Eun^,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  despised  sectaries,  was  then  held,  and,  as  I  may 
say,  held  spell-bound  !  To  admit  such  men  to  be  in  reality  what 
they  assumed  to  be, — the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  vicars  or 
viceger^its  upon  earth ;  to  admit  that  constitution  of  things  which 
was  under  their  direction,  control,  and  management,  and  of 
which  they  formed  the  main-^ring,  or  actuating  principle,  to  be 
that  spiritual  economy  of  which  He  avowed  himself,  in  answer  to 
the  Roman  governor,  to  be  the  head  or  king, — ^is  to  put  darkness 
for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ;  it  is,  in  effect,  to  destroy  the 
essential  difference  in  the  nature  and  prc^perties  of  things;  to  caU 
evil  good,  and  good  evil.  No,  my  friends ;  the  more  you  exa- 
mine this  subject,  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  the  less  hesi- 
tation will  you  have  in  saying  of  the  church  of  Rome — ^<  This  is 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  hark>ts  and  abominatioDS 
of  the  earth — the  habitation  of  devils  and  the  hold  of  every  fool 
spirit — a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.'^  But  let  us 
hear  Mosheim  a  litde  further  en  this  point : — ^^  To  those  who 
consider  the  primitive  dignity  and  the  solemn  nature  <^the  mini* 
sterial  character,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  must  i^pear  deplo- 
rable beyond  all  expression.  These  corruptions  were  mounted 
to  the  most  enormous  height  in  that  dismal  period  of  the  church 
which  we  have  now  before  us.  Both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces  the  clergy,  i.e.,  of  the  churches  td  Rome  and  Constan- 
tinople, were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  a  most  worthless 
set  of  men,   shamefully  illiterate   and    stupid — ignorant,  more 
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especially  in  rdi^ous  matters — equally  enstared  to  sensuality  and 
superstition,  and  capable  of  tbe  mo^  abominable  and  flagitious 
d^ids.  This  dismal  degeneracy  of  the  sacred  order  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  crediUe  accounts,  principally  owing  to  the  pre* 
tended  chiefi  and  rulers  of  the  universal  church,  who  indulged 
themselves  in  the  commission  of  the  most  odious  crimes,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  lawless  impulse  of  the  moat  lioen«- 
tioos  passions  without  reluctance  or  remorse;  who  ccMifoundedi 
in  short,  all  differoace  between  just  and  unjust,  to  satisfy  their 
impious  ambition,  and  whose  spiritual  emfm^e  was  such  a  diver* 
$ified  scene  of  iniquity  and  violence  as  never  was  exhibited  under 
any  of  those  tanporal  tyrants  who  have  been  the  scourges  of 
mankind."* 

I  shaU  not  trouUe  you  with  even  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of 
those  ponti£&  who  flourished  or  figured  during  the  period  of  time 
to  which  the  present  Lecture  is  devoted*^  viz.  the  toith  and  eleventh 
centuries.  From  the  year  900  to  1000  there  were  thirty  of  them. 
Let  them  rest  in  peace  until  that  awful  hour  arrives  when  the 
summons  shall  be  given,  ^<  Awake,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judg- 
ment !"  and  oh,  what  disclosures  will  th«i  be  made !  Our  pre- 
sent ccHicem  is  to  look  into  the  system  which  arrogated  to  itself 
the  proud  and  impious  titles  of  "  The  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  Churdi,"  out  of  whidi  there  was  no  salvation  ;  to  trace 
something  of  its  history,  mark  its  discriminating  features,  and 
shew  its  opposition  to  the  real  church  of  Christ. 

The  revenue  of  the  clergy  at  this  period  continued,  through 
ecclesiastical  pdicy,  to  be  almost  daily  augmented.  The  tithes, 
which  had  been  introduced  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
at  first  paid  voluntarily  and  partially,  were  now  claimed  as  a 
ri^t,  and  universally  demanded.  They  were  payable,  not  t&t 
land  <Mily,  but  for  its  produce,  and  always  in  proporti<Mi  to  the 
culture  and  improvement.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  895,  a 
council  was  held  at  Tribiur,  near  the  dty  of  Mentz,  in  Germany, 
at  whidi  not  only  the  payment  of  tithes  was  enforced,  but  the 
principle  was  laid  down  on  which  they  ought  to  be  paid;  it  runs 
thus : — "  All  things  are  God's ;  he  gives  nine  parts  to  men,  and 

*  MoilMiin'^  Eoeles.  Hist.  Cent.  x.  Part  2. 
o2 
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reserves  the  tenth  to  himself,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  church 
and  ministers.  The  faithful  payment  of  them,  therefore,  is  first, 
a  right  and  debt  due  to  the  church  ;  it  is,  next,  a  proper  expression 
of  homage  and  regard  essential  to  the  Christian  character;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  they  who  serve  at  the  altar  should  be  duly 
supported,  that  they  may  be  fi'ee  from  worldly  labour  and  care." 
It  is  then  added,  that  these  funds  ought  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts ;  that  one  should  belong  to  the  bishop,  a  second  to  the  other 
clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  to  maintain  the  public 
buildings  and  other  expenses  of  the  church.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  com- 
posed this  council,  in  not  attempting  to  produce  any  authority 
from  either  Christ  or  his  apostles  for  this  imposition  of  tithes,  now 
first  claimed  as  ^<  a  right  and  debt :"  it  was  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  thing  passed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  donations,  l^acies,  and  mortgages  of  land  and  other  pro- 
perty, formed  a  continual  accession  of  ecclesiastical  revenue;  and 
to  this  nothing  of  a  general  nature  contributed  more  than  the 
apprehension,  which  almost  universally  prevailed  about  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  that  the  consummation  of  all  things  was  at 
hand.  I  had  occasion  to  advert  to  this  matter  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, in  which  some  notice  was  taken  of  the  strain  of  preaching 
among  the  clergy  in  our  own  country  at  that  period,  and  also  of 
the  singular  view  which  some  of  them  entertained  of  Antichrist, 
who  was  then  expected  shordy  to  appear.* 
.  The  opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  was  founded 
on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  2—4.  From  this 
passage  many  of  the  clergy,  in  their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and 
others,  carried  along  with  the  popular  current,  taught  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  that  the  Man  of  Sin  was  to  be  re- 
vealed, and  that  then  the  general  judgment  was  to  take  place.f 
As  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  approached,  the  consternation 
became  universal;  pleasure,  business,  and  property  were  aban- 
doned. Any  remarkable  phenomenon,  such  as  an  eclipse,  seemed 
tlie  certain  forerunner  of  the  awful  dissolution  of  nature.     Many 

*  See  page  49. 
t  Abo  adv.  Arnulph.  Cod.  Canon.  Eocl.  Rom.  p.  401. 
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were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  more  knowing  and  crafty,  to  convey 
their  property  to  the  church,  and  by  such  a  sacrifice  to  secure 
the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  the  just. 
Others,  of  their  own  accord,  testified  their  indifference  to  this 
world,  and  their  desire  of  securing  a  better  inheritance,  by  divest- 
ing themselves  of  their  most  valuable  property,  which  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  church ;  and  some,  who  had  nothing  else  to  bestow, 
subjected  themselves  to  a  state  of  servitude  to  the  clergy,  deeming 
it  more  safe  and  honourable,  that  when  Christ  should  appear,  of 
which  they  had  no  doubt,  that  they  should  be  found  among  his 
his  servants,  and  already  attached  to  his  possession.  Among  the 
forms  of  conveyancing  then  in  use,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  our  time,  you  may  take  the  following  as  a  specimen : — "  Q)n- 
sidering  the  near  approach  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  and 
the  importance  of  being  prepared  with  a  composed  mind  to  meet 
that  awful  event :  wherefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  and  my 
spouse,  trusting  in  the  mercy  and  remuneration  of  Him  who  hath 
said,  ^  Give  alms  of  what  you  possess,  and  behold  all  things  are 
your's — We  give,  grant,  and  convey  for  ever,  &c  &c.  &c. :  And 
if  any  one  of  our  heirs,  which  we  trust  will  not  happen,  should 
attempt  to  contravene  and  firustrate  this  our  intention  and  donar 
tion,  let  him  be  forthwith  exconmiunicated  and  delivered  over  to 
the  society  of  Judas,  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord."*  In  such  a  form 
of  conveyance  as  this,  one  may  easily  trace  the  hand  of  the  clergy, 
who,  no  doubt,  secretly  sang,  <<  Quantum  profuit  nobis  haec  fiir- 
bula,"  &c.,  as  pope  Leo  the  Tenth  is  reported  to  have  done  at  a 
later  period. 

The  canonization  of  saints  is  an  article  which,  at  this  time, 
underwent  some  important  regulations.  In  that  age  of  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  every 
man  should  enjoy  the  patronage  of  some  saint,  who  might  mediate 
for  him  in  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  through  whom  he  might 
obtain  easy  access  to  God  and  Christ,  and  thus  they  became  the 
ordinary  source  of  his  fancied  safety  and  consolation.  And  to 
such  a  height  did  this  firenzy  arrive,  that  <*  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man"  was  comparatively  seldom  mentioned; 

*  Marcuifi  Jlianiiehi  Formal,  lib.  ii.  3. 
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and  even  his  Divine  Father  seemed  to  be  almost  totaUy  forgotten. 
It  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  bidiopsy  in  eadi  country,  had 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  making  as  many  saints  as 
they,  in  their  great  wisdom,  thought  fit ;  and  they  had  oonvnted 
it  into  an  enormous  source  of  patronage  and  influence.  At  length, 
the  popes,  who  were  seldom  lacking  in  a  due  attention  to  what 
could  be  made  contributory  to  their  own  power  and  wealth,  first 
coveted,  and  at  length  seized  upon  this  important  privilege,  as 
their  own  just  and  exclusive  right;  and  it  became  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  to  ad^nowledge  any  person,  whatever  his  merit 
might  be,  as  a  saint,  without  the  sanction  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  first  person  found  on  record,  who  was  formally  canonized 
as  a  saint,  was  Udalric,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Ulric, 
a  person  of  noble  fiunily,  educated  as  a  monk  in  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  ordained  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  a.d.  925,  and  who 
died  in  the  year  973,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  life,  on  acooimt  of  which  he  deserved 
that  hcmour,  if  we  except  his  success  in  defending  his  episcopal 
city  against  the  Huns,  a  warlike  tribe  of  pagans  who  attempted  to 
possess  themselves  of  it.  Ulrie  had  the  character  of  being  punc- 
tual in  observing  the  rites  of  the  church,  rigid  in  attoiding  to 
the  rules  cyf  his  order,  and  of  blameless  and  inoffensive  habits. 
Twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  church  of  Rome,  desirous 
of  engrossing  this  power  of  saint-making,  and  of  reducing  it 
lo  a  precise  form,  assembled  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour  de 
Lateran,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  for  that  purpose.  Lnitolphus,  one 
of  Ulric's  successors,  went  to  Rome  on  this  special  purpose^  rose 
in  the  council,  read  the  life  of  Ulric,  and  moved  that  he  should 
be  admitted  canonically,  or  be  canoniied  as  a  saint.  The  council, 
considering  his*  life,  his  miracles,  and  their  own  power  expressed 
in  these  wwds  of  Christ — **  he  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me,* 
and  fiirther,  considering  the  great  utility  and  consolation  arising 
finom  the  mediatk>n  of  saints,  did  set  apsrt  the  said  Ulric,  d[ 
venerable  memwy,  as  a  samt  to  be  honoured  with  divine 
wordiip.* 

The  multiplication  of  saints  and  relics  of  course  ino-eased 

*  A«U  CoQfilior.  roLrLp.  737. 
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the  number  and  variety  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
carved  work  on  the  building,  the  paintings  on  the  altar,  the 
habilim^its  of  the  clergy,  and  the  mann^  o[  conducting  the 
worsh^H  were  acconunodated  to  the  country,  the  temper  and 
naanners  of  the  saint  supposed  to  patronize  the  particular 
dsMirch  that  was  dedicated  to  him.  S<Hne  saints  might  be 
thought  wxare  austa:^  than  others ;  but  all  of  them  were  undov 
stood  to  be  pleased  with  outward  pomp  and  decoration.  In 
omlbrmity  to  the  general  taste,  originally  derived  from  Jews  and 
heathens,  now  consecrated  by  custom,  the  simple  ordinances 
o£  the  gospel  were  covered  with  a  gaudy  drapery,  which  tended 
only  to  obscure^  misr^resent,  and  disfigure  them ;  in  fact,  the 
cerasioiiies  attached  to  them  were  so  numerous  and  glaring,  that 
the  true  import  and  design  of  the  ordinances  were  overlooked 
and  lost  sight  of. 

The  ordinance  of  baptism,  indeed,  began  to  be  corrupted  and 
perverted  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  it  may  be  pn^r  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  ritual  circumstances  which  were,  at  this  time^ 
attached  to  it.  In  cases  of  necessity,  it  might  be  performed  or 
administa^  by  any  person,  male  or  female ;  and,  forasmuch  as 
it  was  hdd  by  the  church  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, it  might  be  done  at  any  time,  even  before  the  child  was' 
bom.*  But,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  previous  and  ac- 
companjring  ceremonies  of  baptism  were  numerous  and  imposing. 
The  can^date,  having  passed  through  a  course  of  preparatory 
instruction,  all  of  human  tuition,  was  at  length  pronounced  a  fit 
subject  for  the  ordinance.  Salt  was  then  appUed  to  his  mouth  as 
a  sign  of  the  excited  desire  of  baptismal  water.  He  was  exorcised, 
or  purified,  from  all  demoniacal  and  magical  influence.  Hie 
priest  then  breathed  on  him,  in  token  of  his  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^die  principle  of  spiritual  and  eternal  life.  His  nose  and 
ears  were  andnted  with  ^ittle,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  anoint- 
ing the  Uind  man's  eyes  with  day  and  spitde  when  he  gave  him 
^ht.  The  candidate's  breast  and  shoulders  were  anointed 
with  chI,  the  syndx>l  of  protectioa  against  temptation,  on  the  oae 
hand,  and  of  enduring  patiently  every  trial,  on  the  other ;  he 

So  at  least  aayt  the  Abbe  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  p.  47a 
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then,  in  an  audible  voice,  renounced  the  world,  the  fledi,  and  the 
devil,  on  which  the  apostles'  creed  was  delivered  to  him.  He 
was  led  into  the  water,  and  three  times  immersed,  in  the  tuune  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  On  coming  out  of  the  water, 
he  was  clothed  with  white  raiment,  his  head  anointed  with  the 
sacred  chrism — significant  of  spiritual  affections,  and  covered 
with  the  mystic  veil — the  emblem  of  the  heavenly  crown ;  and, 
finally,  he  was  confirmed  with  the  solemn  imposition  of  the 
bishop's  hands.*  Such  were  the  additions  and  improvemenUj 
as,  no  doubt,  they  thought  them,  which  the  clergy  had  then 
made  in  Christ's  ordinance  of  baptism :  let  us  now  see  how  the 
matter  stood  with  the  other  institution  of  his  kingdom. 

The  Lord's  Supper  had  begun  to  undergo  considerable  mutila- 
tions long  before  this  time ;  but  it  was  now  that  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  b^an  to  be  publicly  broached,  and,  about 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  brought  to  its  oonsunmiation. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Grr^gory 
the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,  this  leaven  of  heresy  b^an  to 
work.  That  eminent  pope,  having  given  the  eucharistical  bread  to 
a  female  communicant,  accompanying  it  with  these  words,^-^*  the 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul," — the  woman 
smiled,  for  the  bread  happened  to  be  part  of  her  own  oflkring, 
as  usual  in  those  times ;  and,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of 
her  mirth,  she  said,  '<  It  was  because  he  had  called  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  she  had  baked  with  her  own  hands.^'f  But  in 
proportion  as  the  faith  of  the  real  presence  was  established,  the 
ordinary  oblation  bread  was  withdrawn;  and  the  unleavened 
cake,  or  wafer,  was  substituted,  and  a  kind  of  adoration  was 
offered  to  it,  as  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God.  Virtues 
without  end  were  ascribed  to  it,  and  to  the  prayers  and  entire 
service  attending  its  celebration.  It  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
sacrifice  offered  to  God,  which  secured  blessings  to  any  one,  living 
or  dead,  on  whose  account  it  was  celebrated.  Masses,  that  is,  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  with  certain  ceremonies,  were  pur- 
chased for  money;  their  price  was  understood  and  settled;  the 


•  AmbuoeDsk  Epiatola,  in  Bib.  Pat  torn.  ii.  pp.  617—664. 
t  Gregor.  Vita,  1.  iL  e.  41. 
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routine  of  ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  each  of  them  was 
r^uiated;  attempts  to  curtail  the  ritual,  by  thrusting  several 
masses  into  one  general  form,  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and  they 
were  commanded  to  be  performed,  not  in  private  houses  and 
gardens,  but  in  places  duly  consecrated  by  a  bishop.*  The 
number  of  masses  said  to  have  been  performed  on  some  special 
occasions  is  almost  incredible.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Mentz,  A.D.  847,  the  members  of  it  £isted  three  days,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  Heaven  on  their  meeting,  and  ordered 
three  thousand  masses  to  be  celebrated  in  every  parish,  for  the 
king,  queen,  and  the  royal  family.f 

And  now  that  the  subject  is  before  us,  I  may  mention,  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  or  amusement,  the  ceremonies  that  were 
employed  to  prepare  the  sacramental  bread,  as  I  find  them 
described  by  die  Abbe  Fleury  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, — we 
cannot  possibly  have  better  authority.  The  church  very  properly 
preferred  for  the  purpose  the  best  kind  of  wheaten  flour;  but  the 
clergy  selected  the  grains  of  it  singly  with  their  own  hands ;  they 
then  washed  it,  and  put  it  into  a  sack  made  for  the  purpose.  A 
servant,  of  approved  cleanliness  and  sancti^,  was  entrusted  to 
carry  it  to  die  mill — (the  grinding  stones  were  carefully  washed 
and  cleaned)^-covered  with  a  priestly  robe  over  all  his  body, 
head,  and  face,  his  ^es  excepted ;  he  superintended  the  grinding, 
and  devoudy  sifted  the  flour.  Two  priests  and  two  deacons, 
in  their  official  dress,  afterwards  kneaded  it  with  cold  water  to 
preserve  its  whiteness,  and  formed  it  into  suitable,  thin,  small, 
round  pieces,  and,  in  latter  times,  into  wafers.  A  novice  was 
employed  to  toast  them ;  the  wood  was  dry,  prepared,  and 
charred  for  the  purpose;  and  psalms  were  sung  during  the 
work.f  Such  was  die  usual  process  by  which  the  sacramental 
bread  was  prepared,  that  was  afterwards  to  be  consecrated  by 
the  officiating  priest,  and  converted  into  the  actual  body  of  the 
Redeemer ! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  an  air  of  sacredness  must  be 
thrown  over  the  whole  matter  by  all  this  imposing  ceremony ;  and 

*  Siith  CouneU  of  Paris,  Acu  Concilia,  a.d.  829. 
t  Idem,  p.  847.  t  Fleury,  torn.  ziii.  p.  599. 
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how  wdl  it  was  cmlciihted  to  beguile  the  simple^  and  prepare  tfaem 
ibr  the  hocus-pocus  of  transubstantiation.  Both  reason  and  coo- 
science  must  approve  and  require,  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
orderly  celebration  o[  the  Lord's  Supper — ^that  divine  ordinance 
which  the  Saviour  himself  instituted  as  the  manorial  of  his  death 
and  pas^on — should  be  done  with  the  utmost  order  and  decorum; 
but  every  reflecting  mind,  and  a  sound  understanding  and  judg- 
ment — every  one  acquainted  with  the  institution  and  import  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  must 
condemn  this  routine  of  preparatory  ceremonies  as  fiMdish  and 
ridiculous — and  even  be  shocked  at  the  doctrine  taught  and  incul- 
cated by  the  dburch  of  Rome,  that  the  dements,  when  conse- 
crated, became  the  actual  flesh  and  Uood  o(  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Who  can  wonder  that  the  clergy  themselves  should  be 
hypocrites  and  infidels,  and  that  the  judidous  and  omscientious 
part  of  the  pe(^[^  should  separate  themsdves  from  such  a  mass  of 
abominations,  as  Ishallpres^itiy  have  to  shew  you  was  the  case? 

It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  that 
the  doctrine  of  transiAstantiation  became  a  subject  of  general 
discussion,  or  jHrovdEed  much  puUic  controversy.  But,  at  that 
time,  one  B^renger,  president  of  the  public  sdKX>l  at  Tours,  and 
aftarwards  Archbishop  ol  Angers,  one  of  the  most  aUe  and 
exemplary  men  of  his  time,  entered  his  protest  against  it,  main- 
taining that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  dianged,  but  retain  the 
same  qualities  after  as  before  consecration;  and  that  thqr  are 
more  symbols,  or  material  representations  of  the  deadi  of 
Christ,  and  its  spiritual  effects,  whidi  believers  contem|^e  by 
ftith.  This  rational  and  sor^tural  account  of  the  eucharist 
was  immediately  impugned  both  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
condonned  in  the  Council  of  Rome^  which  was  omvened  by 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  a.d.  1050;  and  again  in  the  Council  of  Paris, 
whidi  was  assemUed  the  same  year  by  Henry  I.,  kiQg  of 
France.  Berenger  was  summoned  to  attend  both  these  council^ 
but  he  declined  it;  and,  undismayed  by  the  sentences  which 
the  councils  pronounced  against  him,  he  persisted  in  urMMnt^wti^ 
and  even  propagating,  though  in  a  more  cautious  manner,  his 
own  opinions.  In  proportion  to  his  success,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  his  doctrines  were  countenanced  by  others,  did  his 
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opponents  become  jealous  and  virulent  A  council  was  held  at 
Tours,  A.D.  1055,  in  which  die  famous  Hildebrand,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  frequently  made  in  this  course  of  Lectures,, 
and  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair  under  the  title  of 
Gregory  VII*,  presided  in  the  capacity  of  legate.  Berenger, 
convicted  and  overpowered,  though  not  convinced,  submitted — a 
sad  instance  of  human  frailty — and,  through  the  fear  of  man, 
solemnly  abjured  his  opinions  ! — but  no  socmer  was  the  restraint 
removed,  than  he  resumed  and  continued  to  disseminate  his 
fiumer  doctrines. 

In  the  year  1059,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  summoned  him  to  a 
council  at  Rome,  where  he  was  so  pressed  and  overawed,  that  he 
agreed  to  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath : — **  I,  Berenger, 
an  unworthy  deacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  in  Anjou, 
knowing  the  true  and  apostolic  fftith,  disapprove  and  detest 
all  heresy,  and  especially  that  of  which  I  am  accused, — *  the  oon* 
struing  the  bread  and  wine,  placed  on  the  sacred  altar  and 
ocmsecrated,  to  be  still  no  more  than  a  sacrament,  and  not  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Oirist ;  that  they  cannot 
be  s^isibly,  but  sacramentally,  handled  by  the  priests,  and  con- 
sumed by  the  faithful/ — ^wherefore  I  submit  to  the  holy  Roman 
church,  and  to  the  apostolic  fidth,  and  with  my  mouth  and  heart 
profess  concerning  the  holy  sacram^it,  that  I  hold  the  same 
fidth  which  my  lord  and  venerable  Pope  Nicholas  and  this  sacred 
synod  have  delivered,  and  commanded  me,  with  evangelical  and 
apostolical  authority,  to  keep — ^namely,  that  the  bread  and  wine, 
placed  on  the  altar  afler  consecration,  are  not  a  mere  sacrament, 
but  abo  the  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  C3u>ist ;  and 
are  handled  and  luroken  by  the  priests,  and  consumed  by  the 
people  {sensuoK)  sensibly  as  such,  and   not   sacramentally   or 
figurativdy.      This  I  swear,  by  the   holy  and  coHsubstantial 
Trinity,  and  by  the  very  sacred  Gospels  of  CSirist.     All  who 
contravene   this  fidth,  I  hold  and  declare  accursed  for  eveat; 
and,  if  I  shall  ever  think  or  speak  contrary  to  it,  I  shall  deserve 
the  utmost  severity  of  censure.     All  which,  after  due  perusal, 
I  have  freely  subsoribed." 

It  was  surely  not  without  reason  that  the  Scripture  hath  said, 
^*  cease  ye  from  man,"  &c. ;  and  it  is  pamful  to  record  the  dissimu- 
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ladon  of  one  whose  mind  was  naturally  capable  of  much  freedom 
and  independence.  But  the  truth  is,  that  no  sooner  was  Beren- 
ger  at  liberty,  and  in  France  again  among  his  friends,  than  he 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  which  he  said  he  had  been 
obliged  to  avow ;  but  which  he  now  again  abjured,  and  more 
zealously  than  ever  taught  and  defended  his  former  opinions. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  Berenger  was  found  to  have 
acquired  many  followers,  and  a  party  too  powerful  to  be  intimi- 
dated, by  ordinary  means,  in  his  own  country.  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  now  deemed  it  necessary,  if  possible,  to  quash  a  controversy 
which  was  unfavourable  to  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
church.  He,  therefore,  summoned  Berenger  to  appear  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1079;  and  there  at  a  public  council,  persuaded  him  to  take 
the  following  oath : — *'  I,  Berenger,  with  the  heart  believe,  and 
with  my  mouth  confess,  that  the  bread  and  wine  placed  on  the 
altar  and  consecrated  by  prayer,  and  by  the  words  of  our  Re- 
deemer, are  substantially  converted  into  the  true,  proper,  and 
vivifying  flesh  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CSirist,  and,  afler 
consecration,  is  the  true  body  of  Christ,  who  was  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  and  suspended  on  the  cross,  and  who  is  now  exalted  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  is  the  very  blood  of  Christ, 
which  flowed  fix)m  his  side,  not  only  by  sign  and  virtue  of  the 
sacrament,  but,  in  propriety  of  nature  and  verity  of  substance,  as 
is  expressed  in  this  summary,  as  I  read,  and  you  understand. 
This  is  my  belief,  nor  will  I  more  teach  any  other  faith.  So  help 
me  God,  and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God.''  * 

No  sooner  was  Berenger  returned  to  France,  than  he  again 
retracted  this  solemn  oath,  and  even  declaimed  publicly  against 
the  doctrine  which  it  contained.  Many  persons  now  wrote 
against  him,  among  whom  was  Lanfranc,  our  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  the  pope,  either  secredy  agreeing  with  him,  or  under 
a  conviction  that  the  controversy  might  subside  the  sooner  if  let 
alone,  declined  to  take  any  further  proceedings  against  him. 
Berenger  appears  to  have  been  ultimately  torn  with  remorse,  on 
account  of  his  duplicity  and  repeated  perjury.  He  became  deeply 
humble  and  penitent,  adhering  however  to  his  first  faith  of  die 

*  Acta  Conoilior.  torn.  vi.  p.  1,  p.  1565. 
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simple  and  figurative  nature  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  doctrine  of  transub* 
stantiation.  Berenger  died  at  St.  Cosme,  near  Tours,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1088,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety.  The  catholic  writers 
say  that  he  died  in  their  faith,  on  the  article  of  the  eucharist ;  but 
Mosheim,  who  has  investigated  the  whole  controversy  with  much 
patient  industry  and  success,  affirms  the  contrary.  It  is  certain 
that  his  writings  tended  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  break  the 
fetters  of  superstition,  and  introduce  among  mankind  some  portion 
of  religious  light  and  liberty.  He  left  many  disciples,  whose  suc- 
cessors, in  the  subsequent  ages,  promoted  the  revival  of  learning, 
and  helped  forward  the  Reformation. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe  the  various  festivals, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  which  the  in&llible  church,  in  her  super- 
lative wisdom,  almost  every  year  instituted:  nor  were  dieir 
objects  less  numerous.  They  were  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary — of  particular  saints — of  -all  saints — and  of  all  de- 
parted souls.  Lighted  lamps  and  candles  became  a  mark  of 
distinction,  and  the  number  of  them  at  the  altar  and  in  the  church, 
was  r^ulated  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the  saint,  or  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Aldric,  bishop  of  Mans,  ordained, 
that  in  his  cathedral  there  should  be  fifteen  lights,  ten  of  oil  and 
five  of  wax,  kept  biu-ning  every  night :  on  Sundays,  thirty  of 
oil  and  five  of  wax ;  and  on  more  solemn  occasions,  ninety  of  oil 
and  ten  of  wax — ^making  a  hundred.  If  this  prelate,  who  was 
considered  to  be  rather  parsimonious,  was  thus  profuse,  how  much 
more  luminous  would  other  churches  be,  whose  fimds  were  more 
ample,  and  whose  bishops  were  more  liberal  ? 

I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  in  this  place,  that  one  of  the 
main  lights  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  this  time,  if  not  the  very 
chiefest,  was  St.  Bernard ;  a  name  that  will  often  force  itself  upon 
us  in  these  Lectures,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  you  some  account.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1091,  in  tlie 
village  of  Fontaine,  province  of  Burgundy,  in  France.  In  1115, 
the  monastery  of  Clairvaux  was  founded,  and  Bernard  was  made 
the  first  abbot  of  this  religious  house,  where  many  famous  men 
were  bred  up  under  his  tuition.  Such  was  the  high  reputation 
which  he  attained  among  all  ranks  of  people,  that  no  ecclesias- 
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tical  affiur  or  dispute  of  almost  any  kind  urn  carried  on  witkoot 
having  recoiir§e  to  his  advice.  la  the  election  of  a  pope,  in  the 
conviction  of  a  hereticy  m  the  condemnation  of  a  refiractoiy 
bishop^  in  the  mearares  to  be  adopted  far  persecuting  and 
punishing  the  sectaries  that  troubled  the  church,  the  word  of  Su 
Barnard  was  law.  He  flourished  during  almost  half  a  century, 
dyii^  in  die  year  lldd»  after  having  founded  160  monasteries,* 
and,  as  the  calhcdics  say,  wrought  innumerable  mirades,  in  conae- 
^pience  of  v^ich  he  obtained  the  honours  cyf  canonization. 

Yet  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  Bernard  to  say,  that  he  was 
not  tti  indiscriminate  supporter  of  all  the  measures  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  or  all  the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood.  On  the  oon« 
trary,  we  find  him  at  times  usmg  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech 
in  lashing  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  his  day,  and  making  himself 
highly  oimoxious  to  them  by  his  free  remonstuices ;  of  whi<^  the 
fidlowing  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Adverting  to  the  enormous 
pomp  and  magnificence  which  diaracterized  some  of  die  abbots 
of  his  time,  he  thus  breaks  out : — "  Who,  at  die  outs^  when  the 
order  of  monks  began,  would  have  ever  imagined  that  monks 
would  have  become  so  wicked  as  they  since  have !  Oh,  how 
unlike  are  we  to  those  in  the  days  of  Anthony !  Did  Macarius 
live  in  such  a  manner?  Did  Basil  teadi  so?  Did  Anthony 
ordain  so  ?  Did  the  Fathers  in  Egypt  carry  diemaelves  so?  How 

*  We»  in  this  protestiDt  eountry,  appear  to  be  Tery  imperfectly  inftnaed  respect- 
ing the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  monasteries  in  France  and  Spain,  and  other 
catholie  countries ;  and,  therefore,  a  few  lines  bestowed  upon  the  subject  may  not  be 
maeosptaUe  in  this  place. 

The  monastery  of  Clugny,  of  wfaieb  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard  was  an  abbot, 
and  in  which  he  ended  his  days,  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  two  hundred 
monks, — their  number  sometimes  exceeded  that ;  yet  the  buildings  and  revenue  were 
so  great,  that  three  kings,  with  their  respcetive  retinue,  once  lodged  in  that  monastery 
at  the  same  time,  without  dislodging  any  of  the  monks ! — See  l}r>  RamkiM**  ^wm«^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  185.  One  would  think  it  must  have  exceeded  in  capaciousness  the  new 
palace  at  Buckingham  Gate,  recently  built  for  the  King  of  England.  Tet,  we  are 
told  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  monasteries  were  erected  in  France  during  the 
lifo,  and  under  the  auspices  of  one  single  man,  the  renowned  St.  Bernard !  What 
their  total  number  was  in  France^  prior  to  the  retoludonof  1789,  and  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  at  this  day,  is  a  question  I  have  not  at  this  instant  the  means  of  answering. 
Happily,  in  our  own  country,  they  were,  at  the  worst  of  times,  oomparatitely  less 
numerous ;  and,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  even  what  there  were  received  a 
deathblow. 
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k  the  li|^t  of  llie  worid  become  darkness !  Haw  is  the  stdt  of 
tbe  eardi  become  unsavory  !  I  am  a  liar,  if  I  have  not  seen  an 
abbot  having  above  sixly  horses  in  his  train.  When  ye  saw  them 
riding,  ye  might  say,  ^  These  are  not  fathers  of  nnmasteries,  but 
lords  of  castles — not  shepherds  of  souls,  but  princes  oi  provinces.' 
Oh,  vanity  of  vanities  I  The  walls  of  churches  are  glorious^ 
while  the  poor  are  starving.''  Even  the  popes  themsdves  occi^ 
sionally  fell  under  the  lash  of  Bernard.  He  wrote  to  Eugeniua, 
and  also  to  Innocent  II.,  imputing  to  ibeia  the  blame  o£  all  the 
wickedness  which  disgraced  the  church.* 

But  I  must  now  quit  the  Romish  church  for  a  while,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  you  some  little  account  of  two  or  three  chamfHons 
of  the  truth,  and  advocates  of  primitive  Christianily,  who  were 
raised  up  about  this  time»  to  stem  the  torrant  of  corruption,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  their  God  and  Saviour. 

About  the  year  11I0|,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  provinces 
of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  appeared  Petsr  de  Bruy8» 
preaching  the  goGpel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  exerting 
the  most  laudaUe  eiForts  to  refcnrm  the  abuses  and  remove  the 
superstitions  which  disfigured  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  gospdi 
workup.  His  labours  in  this  good  cause  were  crowned,  we  are 
Udd,  with  abundant  success.  He  was  made  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  awakening  the  attention  of  many  to  the  great  concerns  of 
etemiqr,  and  pointing  them  to  the  ^*  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sm  o£  the  world.''  He  continued  his  labours  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  when  he  was  called  to  seal  hia  testimony 
with  his  blood.  He  was  committed  to  the  flames  at  St.  Giles's,  a 
city  of  Lai^uedoc,  in  France,  by  an  enraged  populace,  instigated 
by  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church,  who  apprehended  their 
traffic  to  be  in  danger  from  this  new  and  intrepid  reformer.  His 
followers  were  called  Petrobrusians ;  but  of  his  religious  tenets, 

*  The  works  of  this  great  luminary  of  the  church  form  two  folio  volumes,  and 
they  are  in  high  repute  among  the  xealots  of  the  papacy.  Of  the  complexion  of  his 
8cniMMia>  and  perhaps,  as  charaeteristieof  the  style  of  sermonising  at  that  period,  the 
following  extract  may  suffice  for  the  reader's  amusement.  The  passage  will  not  bear 
translating : — **  Ex  Deo  et  homine  cataplasma  confectum  est,  quod  sanaret  omnes 
infirmitates  tuac  Contuscse  sunt  autcm,  et  ooaumxta  hae  dam  species  in  utero  Vir- 
giais,  tanquam  in  mortaliolo.  Sancto  Spiritu,  tanquam  pistillo,  illas  suaviter  oom- 
miscente.**— Ste.  Bernardi,  Serro.  iii.  in  Vigil.  Nativ.  ed.  Mabillon,  torn.  i.  p.  771. 
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the  following  five  particulars  are  all  that  history  has  handed  down 
to  us : — **  That  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  to  be  administered 
only  to  adults ;  that  it  was  a  piece  of  idle  superstition  to  build  and 
dedicate  churches  to  the  service  of  God,  who»  in  worship,  has  a 
peculiar  respect  to  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  who  cannot  be 
worshipped  with  temples  made  with  hands ;  that  crucifixes  are 
objects  of  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  that,  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  par- 
taken of  by  the  communicants,  but  only  represented  in  tl^e  way 
of  symbol  or  figure ;  and  lastly,  that  the  oblations,  prayers,  and 
good  works  of  the  living,  can  in  no  way  be  beneficial  to  the 
dead.*'* 

A  few  years  after  the  decease  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  rose  up  an 
Italian  by  birth,  whose  name  was  Henry,  and  on  account  of  his 
residing  there,  generally  denominated  Henry  of  Toulouse  ;  he 
of  supposed  to  have  been  adisciple  of  the  former,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  called  the  Henricans.  He  had  been,  it  seems, 
both  a  monk  and  hermit ;  but  having  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  he  became  a  zealous  reformer.  Leaving  Lausanne,  a 
city  of  Switzerland,  he  proceeded  to  Mans,  and  being  banished 
thence,  removed  successively  to  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  other 
cities  in  France  ^  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1147,  to  Toulouse, 
exercising  his  ministerial  fiinction  in  all  those  places  with  the 
utmost  applause  fi*om  the  people,  and  declaiming  with  fervour, 
and  even  vehemence,  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
superstitions  introduced  by  them  into  the  Christian  church.  At 
Toulouse  he  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard, 
mentioned  above ;  by  whose  influence  he  was  overpowered,  not- 
withstanding his  popularity,  and  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
He  was  seized  however  in  his  retreat  by  a  certain  bishop,  and 
carried  before  Pope  Eugenius  HL,  who  presided  in  person  at 
a  council  convened  at  Rheims, ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  committed  him  to  a  close  prison, 
in  the  year  1148,  in  which  he  soon  ended  his  days.f  Mosheim 
says,    "we  have  no  accurate   account  of  the  doctrines  of  this 

*  Mosheim's  Eecles.  History,  toL  iii«  Cent  xii.  part  2.  $  7. 
f  Dr.  AUix  Mji  he  was  <<  burnt  at  Toulouse.*' — JRemarkt  on  the  Ckmnket  of  tht 
AOripauet.  p.  129,  4to.  ed. 
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reformer  transmitted  to  our  times.  All  we  know  of  that  matter  is, 
that  he  rejected  the  baptism  of  infants ;  censured  with  severity 
the  corrupt  and  licentious  manners  of  the  clergy ;  treated  the 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
and  held  clandestine  assemblies,  in  which  he  explained  and  incul- 
cated the  novelties  he  taught"* 

Having  thus  briefly  introduced  to  your  notice  these  two  intrepid 
reformers,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  to  quit  the  subject  without 
enlarging  a  little  upon  it  Tlie  Romish  party  laboured  hard  to 
fix  upon  them  the  stigma  of  Manichssism,  heresy  and  schism. 
The  invidious  task  was  taken  up  by  Peter,  abbot  of  Clugny,  by 
Cardinal  Baronius,  and  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  charges  which  they  have  brought  against  them. 
To  give  you  a  specimen  of  these  things — one  of  the  horrid  accusa- 
tions brought  against  Peter  de  Bruys  was  that,  on  Good  Friday,  he 
collected  as  many  ci*ucifixes  as  he  could,  and  boiled  his  meat  with 
them,  to  the  amazement  and  scandal  of  the  catholics  who  stu- 
pidly worshipped  them.  Another  article  of  crimination  is,  that 
he  maintained  it  to  be  the  duty  of  priests  and  monks  to  marry 
rather  than  live  in  a  single  state,  defiled  with  impurity.  A  third 
was,  that  he  and  his  disciples  did  not  acknowledge  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  to  refute  which  he  actually  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  its 
divine  authority.  And  as  to  the  other  heretical  charges  brought 
against  him,  let  every  one  judge  for  himself  of  them  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  New  Testament.  The  burning  of  this  reformer, 
says  the  learned  Dr.  Allix,  did  not  stifle  the  doctrine  he  main- 
tained; it  had  taken  too  deep  root  in  thatquarter  to  be  extinguished 
by  his  death;  on  the  contrary,  it  increased  very  consideraby,  after 
it  was  once  watered  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  The  opposition 
which  the  disciples  of  Peter  de  Bruys  made  to  the  false  worship 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  served  greatly  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  filled  the  provinces  with  Albigenses,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

*  Mosheim,  Cent.  xiL  part  it.  This  learned  writer's  reason  for  doubting  whether 
Henry  was  a  disciple  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  does  not  seem  very  cogent.  He  admits  that 
their  creed  was  the  same,  so  iar  as  it  is  known, — they  were  both  equal  enemies  to  eru- 
eiflzes, — but  Peter  de  Bruys  bore  one  in  his  hand  as  a  standard  to  attract  the  venera- 
tion of  the  pec^Ie ! 
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As  to  his  disciple  and  successor,  Henry,  I  have  already  hinted 
that  he  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  renowned  St  Bernard, 
who  wrote  letters  to  the  Count  of  St.  Giles  on  the  subject,  thus 
describing  the  state  of  affairs : — *<  How  great  are  the  evils  which 
we  have  heard  and  known  to  be  done  by  Henry,  the  heretic,  and 
what  he  is  still  every  day  doing  in  the  churches  of  Ood !  He 
wanders  up  and  down  in  your  country  in  sheep's  clothing,  being 
indeed,  a  ravenous  wolf!  but,  according  to  the  hint  giv^ti  by  our 
Lord,  we  know  him  by  his  fruits.  The  churches  are  without 
people, — ^people  without  priests, — priests  without  due  reverence,-* 
and  lastly,  Christians  without  Christ  The  churches  of  Quist 
are  looked  upon  as  synagogues;  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  denied  to 
be  holy;  sacraments  are  no  longer  esteemei  sacred;  holy  feasts 
are  deprived  of  festival  solemnities :  men  die  in  their  sins — souls 
are  frequently  snatched  away  to  appear  before  the  terrible  tribu- 
nal, who  are  neither  reconcOed  by  repentance,  nor  armed  with 
the  sacred  communion.  The  life  of  Christ  is  denied  to  Christian 
infiuits,  by  refusing  them  the  grace  of  baptism,  nor  are  they 
suffered  to  draw  near  unto  salvation  ;  though  our  Saviour  tenderly 
cried  on  their  behalf — *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.' 
This  man  is  not  of  God,  who  acts  and  speaks  things  so  contrary 
to  God;  and  yet,  alas !  he  is  listened  to  by  many,  and  has  a 
people  that  believe  him.  O,  most  unhappy  people  !  At  the  voice 
of  an  heretic,  all  the  voices  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are 
silenced,  who,  from  one  Spirit  of  truth,  have  declared  that  the 
church  is  to  be  called  by  the  faith  of  Christ  out  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world :  so  that  the  divine  oracles  have  deceived  us ;  the 
eyes  and  souls  of  all  men  are  deluded,  who  see  the  same  thing  ful- 
filled which  they  read  before  to  have  been  foretold ;  which  truth, 
though  it  be  most  manifest  to  all,  he  alone,  by  an  astonishing  and 
altogether  Judaiccd  blindness,  either  sees  not,  or  else  is  sony  to  see 
it  fiilfilled ;  and  at  the  same  time  by,  I  know  not  what  diabolical 
act,  persuades  the  foolish  and  senseless  people  not  to  believe  dieir 
own  eyes,  in  a  thing  that  is  so  manifest ;  and  that  those  that  went 
before  have  deceived ;  those  that  come  afler  have  been  deceived ; 
that  the  whole  world,  even  after  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood, 
shall  be  lost ;  and  tliat  all  the  riches  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and 
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the  grace  of  die  universe,  are  devoted  upon  those  alone  whom 
he  deceives.*** 

Such  is  the  doleful  strain  of  wailing  and  lamentation  in  which 
the  pious  St.  Bernard  thought  proper  to  indulge  himself  over 
Henry ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  more  carefully  it  is  scruti- 
nized, the  more  will  it  be  found  to  fiinilsh  the  reformer's  eulogy. 
You  percdve  that  here  is  no  complaint  of  propagating  unsound 
doctrine  oontraiy  to  the  &ith  once  delivered  to  tfie  saints;  neidier 
is  there  any  attempt  to  impute  immoral  and  licentious  practices 
to  the  object  of  his  vituperation.  Had  either  of  these  existed,  we 
cannot  ^ubt  of  Bernard's  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  them,  in 
order  to  fix  a  stigma  on  his  character,  and  blacken  his  reputa- 
tion. But  the  whole  turns  upon  Henry's  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  conferring 
grace,  die  denial  of  infimt  baptism,  and  similar  corruptions  of 
Christianity ;  while  the  whole  letter  is  a  clear  demonstation  of  the 
astonishing  success  that  attended  Henry's  ministry. 

Before  I  close  the  present  Lecture,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay 
before  you  some  account  of  another  most  powerful  opponent  to 
the  diurch  of  Rome,  who  rose  up  in  Italy,  and  who,  in  fortitude 
and  zeal,  was  inferior  ndther  to  Peter  de  Bniys  nor  Henry, 
while  in  learning  and  talent  he  excelled  them  both.  This  was 
Arnold  of  Brescia  ;  a  man  universally  aUowed  to  have  been 
possessed  of  extensive  erudition,  and  remarkable  for  the  austerity 
of  his  manners;  but,  according  to  the  report  of  his  adversaries,  of 
a  turbulent  and  impetuous  spirit  Arnold  was  cotemporary  with 
Henry,  and  survived  him  eight  years,  viz.  from  1147  to  1155. 
He  appears  to  have  held  precisely  the  same  opinions  as  Peter 
de  Bruys  and  his  disciple,  Henry  :  of  course,  we  may  consider  the 
whole  three  as  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reformation,  diough  la- 
bouring in  different  countries. 

Arnold,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  travelled  into  France,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Peter  Abelard.  In  this  school 
he  imUbed  some  of  the  tenets,  and  a  portion  of  that  freedom  of 
thought  whidi  distinguished  his  master ;  after  which  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk,  began  to  propagate 


•  Epistole  Ste.  Bernardi,  240. 
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his  opinions  in  the  streets  of  Brescia,  where  he  was  not  long  in 
attracting  attention.  The  zeal  of  this  daring  reformer  was  at 
first  directed  against  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Romish  clergy. 
Taking  his  stand  on  the  Saviour's  good  confession,  witnessed 
before  the  Roman  governor,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'* 
Arnold  maintained  that  the  temporal  power  of  the  church  was  an 
unprincipled  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  secular  princes,  and  that 
most  of  the  corruptions  which  disgraced  the  Christian  religion,  as 
well  as  the  animosities  that  distracted  the  church,  sprang  firom 
the  power  and  overgrown  possessions  of  the  clergy.  These  bold 
truths  were  propagated  not  as  matters  of  mere  speculation,  or  as 
an  explanation  of  the  various  calamities  which  then  troubled  the 
church, — ^they  were  held  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  reform, 
which  the  people  were  excited  to  carry  into  execution ;  and  the 
clergy  were  called  upon  to  renounce  their  usurped  possessions,  and 
to  lead  a  frugal  and  abstemious  life,  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Brescia  were  roused  by  the 
eloquent  appeals  of  their  countryman.  They  revered  him  as  the 
apostle  of  religious  liberty,  and  rose  in  rebellion  against  their 
accredited  bishop.  The  church  took  alarm  at  these  dangerous 
commotions ;  and,  in  a  general  coimcil  of  the  Lateran,  held  in  the 
year  1139,  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Innocent  II.,  Arnold 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  silence.  Providentially  he  made  his 
escape  from  Italy,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Zurich.  Here  he  again  began  his  career  of  reform,  and  succeeded 
in  making  converts  for  a  time,  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance, 
and  even  the  pope's  legate.  The  exhortations  of  St.  Bernard, 
however,  in  a  little  while  reclaimed  these  yielding  ecclesiastics 
to  the  catholic  fold,  and  Arnold  was  driven  by  persecution  to 
hazard  the  desperate  experiment  of  fixing  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  the  very  heart  of  Rome. 

Here,  for  a  time,  he  found  protectors  among  the  nobili^  and 
gentry.  He  harangued  the  populace  with  his  usual  fervour,  and 
inspired  them  with  such  a  regard  for  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rights,  that  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  the  city.  The 
supreme  pontiff  struggled  in  vain  against  this  invasion  of  his 
power,  and  at  last  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  calamity.  His 
successors,  Celestine  and  Lucius,  who  continued  in  the  chair  of 
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St  Peter  only  a  few  months,  were  unable  to  check  the  popular 
frenzy.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  waited  upon  Lucius, 
demanded  the  restitution  of  the  civil  rights  which  had  been 
usurped  from  the  people,  and  insisted  that  his  holiness  and  die 
clergy  should  trust  only  for  their  stipends  to  the  pious  offerings 
of  the  faithful,  as  at  the  beginning.  The  pope  survived  this 
astounding  demand  only  a  few  days,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Eugenius  III.,  who,  dreading  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, withdrew  from  Rome,  and  was  consecrated  in  a  neighbour- 
ing fortress. 

Arnold,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Rome  during  this  extraordi- 
nary insurrection,  hearing  of  the  escape  of  the  newly  elected 
pope,  repaired  once  more  to  the  city,  and  animated  with  fresh 
vigour,  the  energies  of  the  populace.  He  called  to  their  remem- 
brance the  achievements  of  their  fore&thers ;  and  painted  in  the 
strongest  colours,  the  sufferings  which  sprung  from  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  And  he  charged  them  as  men  and  as  Romans,  never 
to  admit  the  pontiff  within  their  walls,  till  they  had  prescribed 
the  limits  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  fixed  the  dvil  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands.  This  was  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree  !  But  the  people  were  ill  instructed  in  their  duties,  and 
acted  more  from  the  impulse  of  passion  than  a  cool  deliberate 
judgment.  For,  headed  by  the  disaffected  nobles,  the  phrenzied 
populace  attacked  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics,  set  fire  to 
the  palaces,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  constitution. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  now  firmly  seated  in  his  episcopal  dignity, 
could  no  longer  view  with  patience  the  excesses  of  this  ungovern- 
able mob;  but,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he 
marched  against  the  city ;  and,  after  some  trifling  conessions  on  his 
part,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  official  dignity.  The  friends  of 
Arnold  were  nevertheless  still  numerous,  and  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  continued  to  agitate  the  city.  It  was  not  until  our  coun- 
tryman, Adrian  IV.,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair,  a.d.  1154, 
that  anything  like  a  setded  peace  was  established.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  the  intervening  space  of  time,  Arnold  was 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  city.     But  at  this  time  a  riot  having 
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taken  place^  during  which  a  cardinal  was  either  killed  or  wonnded 
in  the  street,  Adrian  held  an  interdict  orer  the  guilty  city, 
and  from  Christinas  to  Easter  deprived  it  of  the  privilege  of 
religious  worship.  This  bold  and  sagacious  measure  gave  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  Arnold  and  his  followers 
were  expelled  fix>m  the  city,  and  fled  lor  protection  to  the  Vis* 
counts  of  Campania.  But  his  holiness  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  restoring  tranquillity  to  his  capital.  A  spirit  of  revenge 
inflamed  his  bosom ;  and  he  instigated  Frederic  Barbaroasa  to 
force  Arnold  from  his  asylum  in  his  territories.  Immediately 
after  this,  in  the  year  1165,  this  intrepid  reformer  was  seized  by 
Cardinal  Gerard,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fickle-minded  populace,  who  gazed  with  stupid  indifference  on 
the  expiring  hero,  who  had  fidlen  in  the  defence  of  their  dearest 
rights,  and  whom  they  had  formerly  regarded  with  more  than  mor- 
tal veiieration  !  His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  but,  though 
no  corporeal  relic  could  be  pNreserved  to  animate  his  followers,  the 
effi>rts  which  Arnold  made  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  were  dierished  in  thebreestsoffiiture  reforming  spirits, 
and  inspired  those  mighty  attempts,  in  Wickliffe,  Huss,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  which  have  chained  down  and  finally  destroyed 
the  monster,  superstiticm. 

<<We  mil,y  truly  say,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  AUix,  <<that 
scarcely  any  man  was  ever  so  torn  and  defomed  on  account  of  his 
doctrine  as  was  this  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Would  we  know  the 
reason  of  this  ?  It  was  because,  with  all  his  power,  he  opposed 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  which  the  popes  began  to  establish  over 
the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  He  was  the  man 
who,  by  his  counsel,  renewed  the  design  of  re-estatdishing  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  of  compelling  the  pope  not 
to  meddle  with  anything  but  what  concerned  the  government  of 
the  church,  without  invading  the  temporal  jurisdKtion;  this  was 
his  crime^  and  this  indeed,  is  sudi  a  one  as  is  rnipardonaUe  with 
the  pope,  if  there  be  any  such.'* 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  Arnold  was  heretical,  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  of  the  Romish  church.  For,  in  common 
with  his  two  predecessor^  Peter  de  Bruys,  and  Henry  of  Toulouse, 
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he  impugned  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  denied  that 
baptism  should  be  administered  to  infants.*  And  this  alone,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  church,  was  sufficient  ground  for  his  con- 
demnation. We  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  Arnold  had  the 
testimony  of  his  own  approving  conscience,  that  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  so  zealously  engaged,  was  that  of  God  and  of  truth.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  genius  and  preserving  intrepidity  of 
the  man.  To  distinguish  truth  from  error  in  an  age  of  darkness, 
and  to  detect  the  causes  of  spiritual  corruption  in  the  thickest 
atmosphere  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  evinced  an  enlightened 
judgment,  and  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  stretch.  But  to 
struggle  against  superstition  entrenched  with  power, — to  plant 
the  standard  of  reform  in  the  very  heart  of  corruption,  and  to 
keep  possession  of  her  capital  for  a  number  of  years,  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  from  an  individual  who,  under  God, 
had  no  power  but  that  of  his  eloquence,  nor  any  assistance  but 
what  he  derived  from  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Yet  such  were  the 
individual  exertions  of  Arnold,  which  posterity  will  appreciate  as 
one  of  the  noblest  legacies  which  former  ages  have  bequeathed. 
Every  triumph  that  is  gained  over  ecclesiastical  power  stretched 
beyond  its  just  limits,  in  whatever  country  it  is  sanctioned,  and 
under  whatever  system  of  religion  it  is  exercised,  is  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  reason  over  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart. 

The  memory  of  Arnold  was  long  and  fondly  cherished  by  his 
countrymen,  and  his  tragical  end  occasioned  deep  and  loud  mur- 
murs ;  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  the  guilt 
of  which  lay  upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  clergy,  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  it.  The  disciples  of  Arnold,  who  were 
numerous,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Amoldists,  separated  tliem- 
selves  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  long 
continued  to  bear  their  testimony  against  its  numerous  abomi- 
nations. 

*  **  Prtter  luBi,  de  SMnunenio  altaris,  et  baptisoBlb  pafulorum,  non  sane  dicitiir 
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Rapid  progress  of  Dissent  in  the  V2,th  century — Enumeration  of  the 
various  Sects  that  arose  ;  derivation  of  their  Names,  ^c. — Vene-- 
ma^s  Ecclesiastical  History  quoted  on  this  subject ;  his  account 
of  their  imputed  heretical  tenets;  attempt  to  classify  them — 
Inquiry  into  the  charge  of  Manichmsm — Mosheim^s  Account  of 
the  Creed  of  Manes  and  his  followers — Quotation  from  Mr. 
HaUanis  Middle  Ages,  accusing  the  Patdicians  and  Albigenses  of 
maintaining  that  heresy — Objections  to  his  view  on  the  matter — 
from  the  testimony  of  Gibbon— from  a  Sunss  MS*— from  a 
candid  examination  of  the  cJiaracter  and  principles  of  the  Sect — 
Some  account  of  Peter  JValdo^  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1160 — 1185. — 
Persecution  of  his  followers — Decrees  of  Synods  and  Councils^  Sfc, 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  when  it  will  be  my  pleasing  task  to  withdraw 
your  attention,  in  some  degree  at  least,  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome, — the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  Antichrist, — and  fix 
it  upon  the  humble  followers  of  the  Lamb,  the  disciples  of  the 
Prince  of  peace — a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  worst  of  times,  "  held 
fast  the  testimony  of  God  and  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  who  loved 
not  their  lives  unto  the  death."  These  were  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth,**  in  their  day  and  generation, — the  chosen  witnesses  of  the 
truth,  ^^who  sighed  and  cried  for  the  abominations  that  were 
committed"  by  persons  la3ring  claim  to  the  Christian  character, — 
a  poor  and  afflicted  people  who  trusted  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.* 

•£iek.ix.  4.  ;  Zepb.  ili.  12. 
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We  read  in  the  Apocalypse,  eh.  xiii.  3,  of  a  time  when  "  all 
the  world  wondered  after  the  beast;"  and  yet,  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  next  chapter,  the  holy  prophet  tells  us  that  he  looked,  and 
behold  <<a  Lamb  stood  on  the  Momit  Zion,  and  with  him  a 
hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  fether's  name  written 
in  their  foreheads ;"  ch.  xiv.  1.  This  was  the  redeemed  company, 
ver.  4,  <<  first  firuits  to  God  and  the  Lamb,'' — persons  who  had 
not  defiled  themselves  with  the  mother  of  harlots,  or  her  unchaste 
daughters, — ^but  *^  is^  whose  mouth  there  was  no  guile,  being  with- 
out &ult  before  the  throne  of  God." 

It  is  upon  the  history  of  these  people  that  we  are  now  more 
particularly  called  to  enter.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  consider- 
ation that  the  Most  High  hath  never  left  himself  without  witnesses 
in  the  world.  In  the  antediluvian  age,  when  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  its  way  before  God,  Noah  and  his  fiunily  were  an 
exception ;  Gen.  vi.  So  also,  during  the  awful  apostacy  which 
took  place  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  we 
find  tiie  Prophet  Elijah  lamenting  that  ^^  the  children  of  Israel 
had  forsaken  the  covenant,  thrown  down  God's  altars,  and  slain  his 
prophets  with  the  sword ;  that  he  alone  was  left:,  and  they  sought 
his  life,  to  take  it  away ;"  1  Kings,  xix.  10.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  even  then,  God  had  reserved  to  himself  7000  souls 
that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of  Baal;  ver.  18.  And, 
not  to  be  tedious,  the  case  is  much  the  same  in  the  instance 
before  us.  In  the  darkest  period  of  papal  corruption  we  can 
trace  the  followers  of  the  Lamb, — the  persecuted  witnesses  of  the 
truth, — among  the  Novationists,  the  Donatists,  the  Brians,  the 
Paulicians,  the  disciples  of  Claude  of  Turin,  &c.  &c.*      The 

*  **  All  OUT  divines  affirm,  all  our  historians  proves  and  the  church  of  Rome  does 
not  deny,  that  there  have  been  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  various  DissiNTsas 
from  aU  established  corporations  called  churches.  They  have  been  loaded  with  innu- 
merable calumnies,  recorded  under  odious  names,  taxed  with  holding  detestable 
errors,  and  branded  with  public  infiuny  I  but  at  the  Reformation  these  dissenters  were 
traced,  brought  out  of  obscurity,  washed  and  new  dothed,  and  produced  as  evidences 
upon  the  trial  of  the  question,  '  When  was  ytmr  church  before  Luther  f 

"  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me,  that  the  present  English  Dissenters,  con- 
tending ibr  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture^  and  for  primitive  Christian  liberty  to 
judge  of  its  meaning,  may  be  traced  back  in  authentic  documents,  to  the  Noncon- 
fimnisu,  to  the  Puritans,  to  the  JjoUarda,  to  the  Valenses  ( Waldenses),  to  the  Albi- 
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King  of  Zion  lives,  and  is  ever  mindfiil  of  his  cause,  against  which 
he  has  declared  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevaU.  He 
raises  up  instruments  to  defend  it^  and  though  to  short-sifted 
mortals  it  may  seem  at  times  to  be  overthrown  by  its  adversaries, 
He  causes  Zion  to  trim  her  lamps  afresh,  and  shine  with  renewed 
lustre. 

At  no  period  of  time  did  the  kingdom  of  Christ  appear  to  be 
so  depressed,  and  overwhelmed  with  corrupticm,  as  during  the 
former  part  of  the  12th  century.  Yet,  in  the  last  lecture  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  to  his  pro- 
mise, that  he  would  be  with  his  church  alway,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  We  have  seen  him  raising  up  three  noble  champions 
to  advocate  his  cause,  in  the  persons  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  Henry 
of  Toulouse,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia;  each  of  whom,  after  kin- 
dling the  torch  of  reformation,  and  pleading  the  cause  of  their 
divine  Master,  sealed  thrir  testimony  with  their  blood. 

The  able  and  fiuthful  preaching  of  these  men  was  followed  by 
a  rich  harvest  of  converts,  in  all  the  southern  [m>vinoeB  of  France, 
and  the  states  of  Italy ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  have  oocasicm 
to  shew,  the  court  of  Rome  took  the  alarm,  and  called  into  action 
all  the  implements  of  torture  and  destruction  wherewith  it  was 
armed,  in  order  to  suppress  and  exterminate  them,  ttB  heretics  Aai 
troubled  the  church  f  Hie  sequd  will  also  shew  <<  the  woman,**  or 
folse  church,  ^^  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  the 
blood  o{  the  martyrs  of  Jesus;**  Rev.  xviL  6.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative,  to  spend  a  litde 
time  in  an  attempt  to  classify  these  heretics,  as  diey  are  called,  and, 
if  possible,  reduce  the  subject  to  something  like  system  and  cHider. 
This  has  become  the  more  necessary  in  the  present  day,  inasmuch 
as,  not  only  the  Romish  party,  but  also  many  protestant  writers, 
have,  through  their  want  of  discrimination,  involved  the  subject 
in  mystification  and  confusion. 

genses,  and  J  suspect,  through  the  FauUaiaa%  and  oth««»  to  the  Apdetlesu  Hieie 
churches  had  sometaxnes  a  clandestine  ezUt«ice,  «dcI  at  other  ttmee  a  visible^  I  wish 
I  could  say  a  legal  one;  but  at  all  times  thaj  beM  BS^ni  truth  m4  less  error  than 
the  prevailing  factions  that  persecuted  theos.  One  hiMWh  wulbnidy  de«»ed  the 
bapUsm  of  infants-^^dl  allowed  Christiaa  lihert|ri  mid  all  were  enemiee  to  an  esta- 
Uished  hierarchy  reigning  over  the  consciences  of  Uicir  hntbntu^^-^BaAtri  ^J^abimtm, 
in  his  Profiles  to  Claude's  Essay,  toI.  ii.  p.  53. 
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The  dissentars  fix>m  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, passed  under  a  considerable  variety  of  names;  some  of  which 
they  derived  from  their  teachers;  some  from  their  manner  of  life; 
some  from  the  places  where  they  dwelt ;  some  from  the  &te  they 
suffered ;  and  some  from  the  kindness  and  respect  shewn  them  by 
their  neighbours.  There  was  nothing  either  new  or  remarkable 
in  this.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  when  at  the  first  they  began  to 
multiply,  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  their  unbelieving  country- 
men, went  under  various  names, — such  as  Nazareen^  Chdilasans, 
Believers,  Men  of  the  Way,  &e«  &c.,  imtil  at  length  they  obtained 
the  common  appellation  of  Christians. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  furnish  a  perfect  catalogue  of  the 
various  names  and  titles  that  were  given  to  the  sects  that  sprang 
up  at  this  time  in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  ones.  They  were  called  Cathari,  or 
Gazari,  Paterines,  Paulidans  or  Publicans,  Petrobrusians,  Hen* 
ricians,  Amoldists,  Leonists,  or  the  poor  of  Lyons,  Insabbadsts^ 
Bons  Hommes,  or  good  men,  Picards,  Lcnnbards,  Bohemians, 
Bulgarians,  Turpdini  or  Turelupini,  Passignes,  Josephists,  Ma- 
nichieans,  Albigenses,  Waldenses  or  Vaudois ;  and  in  our  own 
country,  after  the  times  of  Wickliffe,  their  usual  appellation  wa% 
first,  that  of  Lollards,  and  afterwards,  Puritans,  Nonconformists, 
and  Dissenters. 

Of  some  of  these  titles,  it  may  be  in  your  recollection  that  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  give  a  sufficient  explanation.  For 
instance,  in  the  last  Lecture,  you  had  the  origin  of  the  Petrobru- 
sians, the  Henricians,  and  the  Amoldists ;  and  it  was  then  shewn 
that  these  names  were  derived  from  three  noted  preachers  that 
rose  up  during  the  twelfth  century,  in  France  and  Italy,  to  preach 
Christ's  gospel,  and  bear  their  testimony  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  church  of  R<xne.  The  Paulicians  also  were  noticed  in  a 
preceding  Lecture,  as  a  sect  which  rose  in  Armenia  during  the 
seventh  century,  and,  bdng  violently  persecuted  by  the  Greek 
emperors  of  Constantinople,  were  driven  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
Thrace,  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
other  countries,-— every  where  carrying  thar  religious  tenets  along 
with  them,  and  bearing  a  uniform  testimony  to  the  abominations 
of  popery.    The  epithet  "  Publicans,"  is  s^d  to  have  been  a  cor- 
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ruption  or  abbreviation  of  that  of  '<  Paulicians,''  consequently 
they  were  one  and  the  same  sect  ;*  even  as  the  term  Gazari  was 
the  German  name  for  Cathari.  Concerning  the  Paulicians, 
therefore,  I  shall  only  fmther  add,  in  this  place,  and  I  wish  yoa 
io  bear  it  in  mind,  .as  a  fiu;t  which  will  be  fomid  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  this  perplexed  and  intricate  article  of  church 
history,  but  of  which  I  shaU  hereafter  adduce  sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  every  impartial  inquirer ;  viz.,  that  these  people,  the 
Paulicians,  were  the  parent  stock  from  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  different  sects  took  their  rise. 

The  learned  Venema,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject 
carefully,  and  than  whom  we  cannot  well  have  higher  authority, 
tells  us  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  tom.  vi.  §  115—126,  that 
the  name  <^  Insabbati,"  or  <<  Sabbatatorum,"  was  derived  from 
their  wooden  shoes,  which  the  French  called  sabots^  and  with  this 
both  Mosheim  and  Gibbon  agree.  He  adds  that  <*  they  were 
called  ^  PaterinV  on  account  of  their  sufferings.f  The  appeUa- 
tions,  Picards,  Lombards,  Bohemians,  Bulgarians,  and  Albigenses, 
were  derived  from  the  countries  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  where 
they  most  abounded.  In  Flanders  and  Artois  they  were  prin- 
cipally called  TurpelinU  or  Tvrelupini^  because  of  the  many 
miseries  to  which  they  were  exposed,  according  to  a  proverb 
used  in  that  country,  by  which  children  whose  fate  was  unfor«- 
tunate  were  called  Turelupins,  from  one  Turelupin,  the  &ther  of 
some  children  who  perished  miserably."  Such  is  the  explanation 
which  Venema  gives  us  of  several  of  these  epithets,  nor  do  I  see 
any  reason  to  question  his  general  correctness  in  the  matter.  But 
that  which  is  of  importance  for  us  to  notice  is  this ;  viz.,  that 
these  various  tides  and  appellations,  according  to  this  explana- 
tion, do  not  indicate  so  many  different  sects,  maintaining  ocm- 
trary  or  oonlBicting  doctrinal  sentiments  or  modes  of  worship ; 
for  nothing  of  this  kind  is  laid  to  their  charge  by  their  Romish 
adversaries,  who  condemned  and  persecuted  the  whole  of  them 
under  the  denomination  of  heretics^  that  troubled  the  church, 
and  at  times  imder  the  class  of  ManicfuBans*  It  may  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  spend  a  little  time  in  this  place,  in  inquiring 

*  See  Dr.  Rankin's  History  of  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 
t  From  the  word  paii,  to  suffer,  or  jwltefu,  suflfbring ;  hence  paiienee. 
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how  fcr  they  were  entitled  to  either  of  these  op{>robrious  epithets. 
And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  imputation  of  heresy^  the  foDowing 
extract  from  Venema's  Ecclesiastical  History  will  serve  to  set  this 
matter  in  a  tolerably  clear  light: — 

^^  The  chief  articles  of  their  heresyj*  he  tells  us,  << were  the 
following : — 1.  Tliat  the  holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  source  of 
&ith  and  religion,  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  tradition ;  and  although  they  principally  used  the  New 
Testament,  yet,  as  Usher  proves  fix>m  Reinier  and  others,  they 
regarded  the  Old  also  as  canonical  Scripture.  From  their  greater 
use  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  their  adversaries  took  occa- 
sion to  charge  them  with  despising  the  Old.  2.  They  held  the 
entire  fidth,  according  to  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
3.  They  rejected  all  the  external  rites  of  the  dominant  church 
(the  church  of  Rome),  except  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
such  as  [the  sanctity  of]  temples,  vestures,  images,  crosses,  the 
religious  worship  of  the  holy  relics,  and  the  remaining  (five) 
sacraments :  these  they  considered  as  inventions  of  Satan  and  the 
-  flesh,  and  fiill  of  superstition.  4.  They  rejected  purgatory,  with 
masses  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  acknowledging  only  two  termi- 
nations of  the  present  state — ^heaven  and  hell.  5.  They  admitted 
no  indulgences,  nor  confessions  of  sin,  with  any  of  their  conse- 
quences, except  mutual  confessions  of  the  faithful  for  instruction 
and  consolation.  6.  They  held  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  only  as  signs,  denying  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  this  sect  con- 
cerning Antichrist,  and  as  Ebrard  of  Bethunia,  accuses  them  in 
his  book  against  heresies.  7.  They  held  only  three  ecclesiastical 
orders, — bishops,  priests  or  presbyters,  and  deacons, — and  that  the 
remainder  were  human  figments :  that  monasticism,  or  monkery, 
was  a  putrid  carcass,  and  vows  the  invention  of  men ;  and  that 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  lawful  and  necessary.  8.  Finally, 
they  asserted  the  Roman  church  to  be  the  Whore  of  Babylon;  and 
denied  obedience  to  the  pope  or  bishops,  and  that  the  pope  had 
any  (scriptural)  authority  over  other  churches,  or  the  power  of 
either  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  sword." 

The  quotation  now  made  fit)m  this  eminent  foreign  professor, 
win  enable  you  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment,  how  fax  the 
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diarge  of  heresy  is  fiurly  imputable  to  these  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters from  the  churdh  of  Rome;  and  thou^  it  exhibits  the 
judgment  of  <Mily  an  individual,  and  that  individual  a  Protestant 
divine,  I  shall  presently  submit  to  you^quotations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  several  eminent  men  among  the  Catholics  themselves, 
which  will  amply  corroborate  and  ccmfirm  what  Venema  has  said 
of  them,  and  leave  no  doubt  upon  your  minds  of  its  ccMrrectness. 
All  that  I  request  of  you,  at  present,  is  to  keep  in  mind,  that 
nothing  is  laid  to  their  charge  on  the  score  of  unsoundness  in  the 
fiiith,  or  defectiveness  in  mcHral  conduct;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  said  to  have  held  fiist  ^  the  form  of  sound  words** — ^  the  fidth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,"-^and  were  generally  blameless  in  life 
and  conversation*  Tlieir  heresy,  therefore,  conmted  in  refuang 
to  receive  the  traditions  of  men  as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  in  bearing  a  testimony  against  the  innovations,  usurpations, 
corruptions,  and  abominations  of  the  apostate  church  of  Rome. 
And  if  this  be  heresy,  which  of  us  can  plead  ^cemption  from  it  ? 

But  another  infomous  imputation  laid  to  their  charge,  not  in- 
deed of  all,  but  only  some  of  them,  is,  that  they  were  Mam* 
chcBcms. 

In  labouring  to  fix  this  stigma  on  these  dissenters,  the  Romish 
party  have  been  more  successful  dian  in  the  former  case,  for  they 
have  succeeded  in  persuading  many  protestants  that  they  were 
actually  infected  with  that  odious  system.  It  will,  however,  be 
proper  in  this  place  to  explain  what  the  prindples  held  by  the 
Manichaaans  were,  before  I  proceed  to  inquire  to  ^AxbX  extent,  if 
indeed  at  all,  these  dissenters  are  justly  chargeable  with  maintain- 
ing them. 

The  sect  of  the  Mamchaeans  derived  its  origin  from  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Manes,  or,  in  Latin,  Manichseus.  He  was  a 
Persian  by  nation,  educated  among  the  Magi,  and  was  one  of 
their  number  before  he  embraced  Christianity,  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  a.  d.  277.  His  doctrine  was  a  motley  mixture 
of  the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  philosof^y  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  during  his  youth.  The 
following  is  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the  Manichaean  q^stem.^ 
*<  There  are  two  principles  from  whidi  all  things  proceed, — the 
*  Ecclea.  Hist.  toL  i.  Cent.  iii.  oh,  'v. 
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one  a  most  pvte  and  sabde  matter  called  light,  the  other  a  gross 
and  corrupt  substance  called  darkness.  The  Being  who  pre- 
sides over  light  is  called  God ;  he  that  rules  the  land  of  darloiess 
bears  the  name  of  Hyle,  or  Demon.  The  rulw  of  the  light  is 
supremely  happy,  and  consequendy  benevolent  and  good:  the 
prince  of  darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself,  and,  desiring  to  render 
others  partakers  of  his  misery,  is  evil  and  malignant.  These  two 
beings  have  produced  an  immense  multitude  of  creatures  resem- 
blii^  themselves,  whom  they  have  distributed  through  their  re- 
spective provinces.  He  held,  that  Christ  is  that  glorious  intel- 
ligence whom  the  Persians  called  Mithras — ^a  splendid  substance 
endowed  with  life,  and  having  his  residence  in  the  sun :  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  luminous  and  animated  body,  difiused  throughout  every 
part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this  terrestrial  globe. 
He  hdd,  diat  die  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  prince  of  darkness, — 
affirmed  that  the  Old  Testament  was  not  die  word  of  God,  but 
of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  rejected  as  spurious  the  four  Gos- 
pels, and  indeed  most  of  the  canonical  Scriptures :  he  also  main- 
tained the  transmigration  of  souls,*  &c.  &c.     So  much  for  the 

*  In  the  Manichiean  system,  as  above  explained,  there  was  little,  if  any  thing, 
that  can  be  considered  new,  except  the  foolish  attempt  to  mingle  the  simple  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  with  what  was  held  by  heathen  philosophers  long  before  Manes 
was  bom.  The  Gnostics,  the  Cerdonians,  the  Mardonites,  and  several  <»ther  sec- 
taries, bad  introduced  this  wicked  doeCrine  before  Manes  occasioned  any  contest 
about  it;  yet  they  were  by  no  means  its  inventors,  but  found  it  in  the  writings  of 
the  heathen  philosophers.  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of  the  antiquity  and  general 
prevalence  of  this  doctrine,  not  merely  as  an  historian,  but  as  one  who  strenuously 
adhered  to  it  himself,  (tee  Me  I$ie  et  Osirts,  p.  909,  Franc.  ISI99,)  and  he  n^n  to 
HeraoUtua  and  Euripides,  as  mainuining  it.  The  English  reader  wiU  find  an  inter- 
esting account  of  this  matter  in  the  New  and  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Art.  Makxs,  in  which  there  is  an  extract  from  Plutarch,  which  furnishes  a  full  and 
explicit  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  with  which  Manes  laboured  to 
ineorporate  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL  In  the  same  article,  he  will  ftnd  some  use- 
ftd  information  relating  to  the  spread  of  this  absurd  and  horrid  doctrine,  in  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  popes  of  Rome,  and  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  to  extirpate  the  heresy.  I  can  only  find  room  for  the  concluding 
sentence  of  tbe  article,  which  I  quote  with  satisfootion  >— '*  It  was  said  that  the 
Albigenaea  were  Maniobccs,  but  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  falsehood,  and 
nothing  but  a  calumny  fostered  upon  that  much-ii\jured  people,  to  justify  the 
unheard-of  cruelties  and  persecutions  which  were  exercised  against  them."  This  I 
believe  to  be  true ;  and  am  further  of  opinion,  that  it  is  equally  true  of  the  Pau- 
Keians,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 
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Manichaean-  ^stem,  which  may  m  truth  be  denominated  a  heregy^ 
in  the  scriptural  sense  of  that  term,  as  subverting  the  funda- 
m^itfil  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Our  business  now  is  to  inquire 
how  &r  the  various  sects  of  dissenters  from  the  Romish  church 
which  sprang  up  during  the  twelfth  century,  are  justly  chai^ge- 
able  with  having  imbibed  that  pernicious  heresy.  But  here  it 
may  t)e  proper  to  state,  in  limine,  that  our  inquiry  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  directed  to  every  individual  who  might  think 
proper  to  assume  the  name,  or  a  connexion  with  any  of  these 
classes  of  dissenters,  whedier  Catharists,  Paterines,  Paulicians, 
Albigenses,  or  any  other  sect  Such  a  suppositbn  is  totally  out 
of  the  question.  There  is  no  denomination  of  Christians,  either 
now  or  in  any  preceding  age  of  the  church,  that  would  hold  itself 
answerable  for  the  principles,  opinions,  or  conduct  of  all  who 
might  chuse  to  pass  under  their  name.  Even  the  Romish  part^ 
itself  would  demur  to  this,  and  protest  against  the  rule  as  unreor 
sonable,  uncandid,  unjust.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose  to  ascertain  what  were  the  avowed  and  recognized  tenets 
of  the  general  body  of  these  dissenters,  in  reference  to  the  Mani- 
chaean  heresy,  without  descending  to  minute  particulars  or  frac- 
tional parts ;  and  upon  the  principle  now  laid  down,  I  apprehend 
we  shall  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  repel  the  accusation  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  any  of  these  sects  were  Manichsans. 

In  investigating  this  matter  it  will  not  be  necessary,  I  presume, 
to  scrutinize  the  sentiments  of  every  particular  class  or  sect: 
there  are  certain  land-marks  to  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  both 
papists  and  protestants  which  will  serve  to  guide  us  through  this 
intricate  subject,  without  wandering  into  bye  ways  and  devious 
paths,  in  which  the  ablest  and  most  learned  of  our  writers  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs  have  lost  their  way,  and  greatly  perplexed 
themselves.  To  illustrate  what  has  now  been  remarked,  I  will 
lay  before  you  an  extract  of  some  length  from  a  cotemporary 
writer  of  our  own  country,  of  weD-merited  celebrity  :  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Henry  Hallam,  who,  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
discussing  this  particular  subject,  thus  proceeds : — <<  Many  ages 
elapsed,  during  which  no  remarkable  instance  occurs  of  a  popular 
deviation  fi-om  the  prescribed  line  of  belief;  and  pious  catholics 
console  themselves  by  reflecting  that  their  fore&thers,  in  those 
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times  of  ignorance,  slept  at  least  the  sleep  of  orthodoxy,  and  that 
their  darkness  was  interrupted  by  no  &lse  lights  of  human  reason- 
ing. But  from  the  twelfth  century  this  can  no  longer  be  their 
boast  An  inundation  of  heresy  broke  in  that  age  upon  the 
church,  which  no  persecution  was  able  thoroughly  to  repress,  till 
it  finaDy  overspread  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  Of  this  reli^ 
gious  innovation  we  must  seek  the  commencement  in  a  different 
part  of  the  globe.  The  Manichseans  afford  an  eminent  example 
of  that  durable  attachment  to  a  traditional  creed  which  so  many 
ancient  sects,  especially  in  the  east,  have  cherished  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  ages,  in  spite  of  persecution  and  contempt.  Their 
plausible  and  widely-extended  system  had  been,  in  early  times, 
connected  with  the  name  of  Christianity,  however  incompatible 
with  its  doctrines  and  its  history.  After  a  pretty  long  obscurity, 
the  Manichasan  theory  revived,  with  some  modification,  in  the 
western  parts  of  Armenia,  and  was  propagated,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  by  a  sect  denominated  Paulicians.  Their 
tenets  are  not  to  be  collected  with  absolute  certainty  from  the 
nK)uths  of  their  adversaries,  and  no  apology  of  their  own  survives. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Pau- 
licians, though  professing  to  acknowledge,  and  even  to  study  the 
apostolic  writings,  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  evil 
deity,  whom  they  supposed  also  to  be  the  author  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  consequently  rejected  all  the  Old  Testament  Believ- 
ing, with  the  ancient  Gnostics,  that  our  Saviour  was  clothed  on 
earth  with  an  impassive  celestial  body,  they  denied  the  reality  of 
his  death  and  resurrection.*  These  errors  exposed  them  to  a 
Icmg  and  cruel  persecution,  during  which  a  colony  of  exiles  was 
planted  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperors  in  Bulgaria.  From  this 
settlement  they  silently  promulgated  their  Manichaean  creed  over 
the  western  regions  of  Christendom.  A  large  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  those  countries  with  Constantinople,  was  carried  on  for 
several  centuries  by  the  channel  of  the  Danube.  This  opened  an 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  Paulicians,  who  may  be  traced  up 
that  river,  through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  or  sometimes  taking 
the  route  of  Lombardy,  into  Switzerland  and  France.     In  the 

*  Theae»  the  reader  will  reeoHeet,  were  the  principles  of  the  Manichcans ;  and  of 
the  Paulicians  holding  them,  our  author  says,  there  is  "  sufficient  evidence !" 
VOL.  II.  2 
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last  country,  and  especially  in  its  southern  and  eastern  provinces, 
they  became  conspicuous  under  a  yariety  of  names,  such  as  Ca- 
tharists,  Picards,  faterines,  but,  above  all,  Albigenses.  It  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  many  of  these  sectaries  owed  their  origin  to 
th(3  Paulicians;  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  was  distinctively 
bestowed  upon  them ;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  they  ac- 
knowledged a  patriarch  or  primate  resident  in  that  country*  The 
tenets  ascribed  to  them  by  all  contemporary  authorities  coincide 
so  remarkably  with  those  held  by  the  Paulicians,  and,  in  earlier 
times,  by  the  Manichaeans,  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reason- 
ably deny  what  is  confirmed  by  separate  and  uncontradicted  tes- 
timonies, and  contains  no  intrinsic  want  of  probability."* 

It  is  not  necessary  further  to  extend  this  quotation ;  enough 
has  been  adduced  to  shew  how  this  learned  writer  identifies  the 
Paulicians  with  the  Manichaeans.  He  speaks  of  them  as  ^^  re- 
viving the  Manichaean  theory,"  and  **  promulgating  their  Mani- 
chaean  creed  over  the  western  regions  of  Quistendom ;"  and 
adds,  that  firom  them  sprang  the  Catbarists,  Picards,  Paterines, 
and  Albigenses.  Now,  this  account  of  tlie  matter  appears  to  me 
to  be  liable  to  many  and  strong  objections,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
shew: — 

1.  If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  declarations  of  the  Pau- 
licians tliemselves,  tliey  could  not  possibly  be  Manichaeans,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  that  term.  On  this  point,  I  need  do 
no  more  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  says — "  The 
Paulicians  sincerely  condemned  the  memory  and  opinions  of  the 
Manichae^  sect,  and  complained  of  the  injustice  which  impressed 
that  invidious  name  on  the  simple  votaries  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
and  of  Christ"  f  Here  I  ask,  where  is  the  candour  and  fairness 
of  imputing  to  a  class  of  Christians  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  they  solemnly  deprecate  and  deny  ?  It  no  doubt  suited 
their  malignant  adversaries,  who  thirsted  for  their  blood,  to  fix 
that  stigma  upon  them ;  but  it  might  surely  be  expected,  firom  a 
Protestant  historian,  to  pay  soqie  little  deference  to  their  own 
testin^ony  of  their  own  principles.     But, 

2*  Mr.  Hallam  himself  (in  a  note,  p.  467)  quotes  bom  Mr. 

*  Hall«n*B  Middle  Ago^  toI.  iii.  ch.  ix.  pwt  ii.  pp.  461—465. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  lir. 
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IHantaV  History  of  Switzerland  (p.  9S,  4to.  edit),  the  following 
paragraph,  as  serving  in  a  remarkable  mann^  to  illustrate  the 
antiquity  of  Alpine  pfotestantism.  "  A  curious  passage,"  says 
he,  ^  singularly  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  Swiss,  has 
lal;dy  been  diaoovered  in  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  tfaa  Abbey  of  Cbr- 
wjr»  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  «  Religionem  nostram,  et  omnium  Latins 
ecdesiaB  Christianorum  fidem,  laid  ex  Soavii,  Suicili  et  Bavarift, 
humiliare  voluerunt ;  homines  seducti  ab  antiqu&  progenie  sim*- 
plidum  hominum,  qui  Alpes  et  viciniam  halMtant,  et  semper 
amant  antiqua.  In  Suaviam,.  Bavariam  et  Italiam,  borealem 
saepe  intrant  Ulorum  (ex  Suici&)  mercatores,  qui  Biblia  ediscunt 
memoriter,  et  ritus  eoclesiee  av&rsantur,  quos  credunt  esse  novos. 
Nolunt  imagines  venerari,  reliquias  sanctorum  aversantur:  olera 
eomedunt,  raro  masticantes  camem^  allii  nunquam:  aypeileTOUg 
eat  ideireo  Manic/ueoSf* "  &c. 

The  literal  translation  of  this  passage  is  as  follows : — 
^  Lajrmen  out  c£  Suabia,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria,  have 
chosen  to  degrade  our  religion,  and  the  profession  of  all  Chris- 
tians of  the  Latin  (or  Roman)  church;  men  deriving  their  de- 
scent from  an  andent  race  of  simple  people  who  inhabit  the 
Alps,  and  who  have  always  been  fond  of  ancient  things.  Mer- 
chants or  persons  in  trade  belonging  to  them,  often  make  excur- 
sions out  <rf*  Switzerland  into  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  who  have  learnt  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  who  con- 
temn the  rites  of  the  church  (of  Rome),  which  they  regard  as 
innovations.  They  refuse  to  worship  images,  and  despise  the 
ratics  of  saints.  They  live  chiefly  on  herbs,  seldom  eating  animal 
fooAi  and  some  of  them  never.     These,  therefore,  we  call  Mani- 


Here,  then,  we  have  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery :  the  plot  is 
unraveUed.  These  people  were  denominated  Manichasans,  not 
because  they  hdd  the  impious  tenets  of  Manes,  or  any  thing  akin 
to  them ;  such  absurd  and  monstrous  opinions  are  not  so  much  as 
once  hinted  at :  ^  We  call  them  Manicheeti*  says  the  writer, 
because  **  they  refuse  to  worship  images,  pay  no  deference  to  the 
relics  of  the  saints ;  they  live  chiefly  on  herbs,  rarely  touching 
flesh,  and  some  not  at  aU." 
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Now,  I  have  no  inclination  to  contest  the  point  with  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  about  the  precise  date  of  this  MS«  He  is  at  full  liberty  to 
place  it  in  any  century  he  pleases  between  the  seventh  and  the 
fourteenth :  it  will  not  affect  my  argument  in  the  least.  But,  I 
ask,  what  does  the  writer  say  ?  He  speaks  of  a  class  of  men  in- 
habiting the  A^  and  adjacent  countries,  who  were  lajrmen,  and 
sought  to  d^rade  the  religion  of  all  the  Latin  church, — men 
remarkable  for  their  simple  manners,  and  their  attachment  to 
ancient  things.  *^  Merchants  or  people  in  trade  belonging  to 
them,  often  go  out  of  Switzerland  into  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  who  have  learnt  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  who  are 
very  averse  to  the  rites  of  the  (catholic)  church,  which  they 
regard  as  innovations.  They  refuse  to  worship  images ;  they  pay 
no  r^;ard  to  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  they  live  chiefly  on  herbs, 
seldom  eating  flesh,  and  some  of  them  altogether  abstaining  from 
it.     These,  therefore,"  says  the  writer,  <<  we  call  Mani- 

CHAANS." 

Elxamine  now,  I  beseech  you,  the  account  given  of  these 
people — what  their  distinguishing  tenets,  their  principles,  habits, 
and  manner  of  life.  Here  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  ab- 
surd and  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  Manichsean  school — ^there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  them  in  all  the  passage :  but  they 
were  so  conversant  with  their  Bibles,  that  they  could  recite  it 
from  memory ;  their  abstemiousness  was  conspicuous, — ^th^  lived 
mostiy  on  vegetables ;  they,  however,  rejected  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  the  Romish  church,  and  this  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why 
they  were  reproached  as  Manichaans !  Had  Mr.  Hallam  but  at- 
tended to  this  fact,  and  given  it  its  due  weight,  he  might  have 
spared  hunself  the  trouble  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  notes 
with  which  he  has  loaded  his  pages  on  this  particular  point,  and 
which  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  perplex  his  readers.* 

^  Mr.  Hallam  telk  his  readers,  (p.  464^  note,)  '*  that  the  proof  of  Manichcism 
among  the  heretics  of  the  12th  century  is  so  strong,  that  he  never  should  have 
thought  of  arguing  the  point,  but  for  the  confidence  of  some  modern  eooleaiastical 
writers."  And  then  he  produces  the  followtng  quoUtioa  from  Milner's  Church 
History,  which  he  thus  prefaces :— *<  What  can  im  think  oftmt  who  sayj,  '  it  was  not 
unusual  to  stigmatise  new  sects  with  the  odious  name  of  Manichees,  though  I  know 
no  evidenet  that  there  were  any  real  remains  of  that  ancient  sect  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury '  ?"   On  this  extract  from  Milner,  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  though  this  writer  was  hy 
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I  make  this  observation  with  sincere  r^et,  concerning  an  author 
whose  learning,  talents,  and  genius  all  must  admire,  and  to  whom 
I  readily  acknowledge  my  obligations ;  but  he  has  not  given  to 
this  subject  the  attention  which  was  due  to  it;  both  his  text  and 
his  notes  are  confused  in  a  high  degree. 

But  the  Swiss  manuscript,  quoted  fix>m  Mr.  Planta,  in  his 
History  of  Switzerland,  is  not  the  only  authority  on  which  we 
rest  our  confidence,  that  the  Albigenses  were  reproached  as  ilfa- 
mckeeSf  on  the  ground  of  their  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome : 

no  means  learned  enough  for  the  task  he  undertook,  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
ftcU  related  by  Mosheim  and  other  common  historians." 

•  Now  on  this  I  remark,  that  if  to  contemn  the  unauthorised  rites  of  the  Catholic 
ehureh  as  innovations—to  refuse  to  worship  images— despise  trumpery  relics,  &o.  &e.» 
constitutes  a  Manichaean,  according  to  the  Swiss  MS.  Chronicle  above  quoted,  why 
then,  indeed,  there  is  an  end  of  the  argument,  and  Mr.  Hallam  is  perfectly  right  in 
saying  what  he  does  about  the  prevalence  of  Manicha^ism  among  the  dissenters  of  • 
the  12th  century.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  his  quotations  to  illustrate  the 
Milgect  and  put  the  question  out  of  doubt,  he  has  not  produced  a  single  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Manicharism  (at  explained  hy  himidf^  in  the  noUa,  pp.  469,  470), 
beyond  the  mere  assertion  of  a  bigoted  papist,  or  credulous  protestant.  What,  for 
instance,  was  Petrus  Siculus?  Let  Mr.  Gibbon  answer :— *'  The  dz  capital  errors  of 
the  Paulicians  are  defined  by  Peter  Siculus  wUk  nmeh  pMJudUe  and  poitiom,"'^ 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  liv.  note  a.  What  was  Pttrus  Monachus,  or  Xobertvt  9  ibr  Mr. 
Hallam  seems  to  give  him  both  names,  pp.  465  and  466,~a  Cistercian  monk,  whom 
Mr.  H.  admits  to  have  been  not  vejy  dispassionate !  What  was  Alanus  de  Insulis, 
on  whose  testimony,  concerning  the  Maniclurism  of  the  Albigenses,  he  seems  dis- 
posed  to  place  suefa  rdianee  ?  Mr.  Hallam  himself  shall  answer :  «  Alanus,  in  the 
book  above  quoted,  $um$  to  have  taAsa  wp  §everal  vtdffor  pr^vdieeM  against  the  Ca- 
thari  (whom  Mr.  H.  admits  to  be  the  same  description  of  people  with  the  Pauli- 
dans  and  Albigenses,  p.  464,  nofs).  He  gives  an  etymology  of  the  name,  k  catta ; 
quia  oeculantur  posteriora  eatti ;  in  cvjus  special^  ut  aiunt,  appareret  iis  Lucifer." 
Now  I  i4>peal  to  Mr*  Hallam,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  such 
a  writer,  particularly  on  a  subject  which  horn  its  very  nature  must  call  up  all  his 
prgudices  and  prepossessions  ?  Dr.  Allix,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  Church  of 
Piedmont,  takes  notice  of  this  ridiculous  impuution  of  Alanus  (p.  156),  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  sottishness  or  malice  of  this  writer.  -  Of  his  soMwAaess,"  9my%  he, 
'*w  may  take  a  scantling,  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  QOharii  finr  he  m*it*»ftinf, 
that  they  got  that  name  from  their  kissing  the  hinder  part  of  a  cat  in  their  assem- 
blies— the  devil  appearing  to  them  under  that  form.  We  may  judge  of  his  stupidity, 
fay  the  contrary  and  contradictory  opinions  which  he  heaps  up  together  in  the  same 
book,  as  if  they  had  all  of  them  been  defended  by  the  same  persons.  Valentinians, 
Mardonites,  Manichees,  Arians,  all  come  alike  to  him,  as  being  names  very  proper 
to  render  his  adversaries  odious,  whom  he  had  a  design  to  Uaeken  to  tlie  utmost." 
Such  is  the  man  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hallam,  "  has  left  eomelunve  mndenot  of  the 
Maniclueism  of  the  Albigenses  l^-^p.  465,  acte. 
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we  have  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Botssuet,  bi&hop  of 
MeauX)  for  the  same  thing.  This  learned  defender  of  the 
papacy,  in  his  <<  History  of  the  Variations,''  assagns  the  very  same 
reason  for  it ;  and  afterwards,  in  his  Explication  of  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation,  he  makes  it  an  express  character  of  Mamchnsm 
to  call  the  pope  <^  Antichrist"  Yet  most  certain  it  is,  thM  the 
real  Manichees  of  the  third  century  never  did  thisi  \dietlier 
the  charge  be  well  or  ill  fomided,  it  has  no  connection  with  Ma- 
nidueism,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  that  tenn,  though  it  very 
satis&ctorily  accounts  for  that  odious  name  being  fixed  upon  the 
Albigenses,  yet  totally  overlooked  by  Mr.  Hallam.  <<  The  case 
is  plain,"  saith  Bossuet^  "  the  AltNgenses  were  Manichees;  and 
they  called  the  pope  the  Antichrist,  and  widi  an  invincible 
obstinacy  have  maintained  that  this  title  belongs  to  him :  where^ 
fore,  it  must  follow^  that  this  accusation  of  or  conceminff  the  pope 
must  be  a  character  ofManictunsm."^ 

3.  But,  independent  of  their  own  positive  denial  of  the  fiict, 
and  of  the  additional  evidence  arising  firom  the  MS.  Chronicle, 
found  in  the  Abbey  of  Corvey,  together  with  the  confession  of 
Bishop  Boflsuet,  is  there  nothing  in  the  nature  and  attendant  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case  tiiat  can  bear  upon  this  point  in  the  way 
of  proof,  that  the  Paulicians  were  not  Manichseans  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense  of  that  term  ?  This  is  an  inquiry  which  neither 
Mr.  Hidlam,  nor  Mosheim,  nor  any  other  writer  that  I  have  met 
witii,  has  thought  worth  a  moment's  consideration;  yet  1  am 
disposed  to  bestow  a  littie  pains  on  the  subject.  What,  let  me 
ask,  were  the  distinguishing  tenets  a(  Manes  and  his  foUowers,  in 
the  third  centtury,  which  the  Paulicians  are  said  to  have  adopted, 
and  handed  down  to  the  Catharists,  the  Paterines,  the  Albi- 
genses and  others?  Mosheim  shall  answer  that  question,  since 
he  is  an  authcnrit^  that  Mr.  Hallam  lehes  upon.  <<  They  held, 
says  he,  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  prince  of  darkness; 
aflSrmed  that  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  word  of  God,  but 
of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  rejected  as  spurious  the  four 
Goepeis^  and  also  f9io«^  of  the  canonical  Scripture8."f  Mr.  Hallam 
admits  this  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Manichasan  creed,  p.  405, 

•  Dr.  AUui*s  ReoMrki  on  the  Churehes  of  the  Alhigenaei,  ch.  zii.  p.  174. 
t  See  page  228,  anie. 
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note^  where  he  quotes  Petrus  Monachus,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and 
Alanus  de  Infiulis,  as  his  authority  for  charging  the  Albigenses 
with  holding  it.  Now  I  would  only  entreat  of  my  reader  to  lay 
prejudice  and  passion  aside,  while  he  calmly  and  dispassionately 
looks  into  the  real  state  of  this  question,  and  he  cannot  fail  to 
perceive,  not  only  the  improbability,  but,  I  venture  to  say,  the 
total  imposgibilUy  thflt  the  Paulicians  of  the  seventh  century,  or 
their  successors,  the  Albigenses  of  the  twelfth,  could  have  main- 
tained this  imjtious  and  horrid  system.  I  have  in  a  former 
Lecture,*  extracted  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  d4, 
(which  Mr.  Hallam  acknowledges,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  this  matter, 
to  be  accurate  as  weU  as  luminous,  and  far  superior  to  any  mo- 
dem work  on  the  subject)  a  summary  of  the  principles  of  the 
Paulicians.  Justice  towards  these  calumniated  people  demands 
that  we  should  compare  the  principles  which  they  admitted  with 
those  which  their  enraged  adversaries  imputed  to  them ;  and  if 
we  do  sb,  we  must  at  once  acquit  them  of  most,  if  not  all  these 
foul  charges.     For  instance — 

Mosheim,  and  Mr.  Hallam  after  him,  charges  the  Paulicians 
with  rejecting  as  spurious  the  four  Gospels,  and  also  most  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures."  But  Mr.  Gibbon  assures  us  that  Constdn- 
tine,  the  founder  cff  the  Paulician  sect,  received  the  ^^New 
Testament"  from  the  pious  deacon  whom  he  had  entertained  at 
his  house — ^that  these  books  became  the  measure  of  his  studies  and 
the  nde  of  his  faith ;  and  that  the  catholics,  who  dispute  his  in- 
terpretation, acknowledge  that  his  text  was  genuine  and  sincere. 
But  he  attached  himself  with  peculiar  devotion  to  the  writings 
and  chatacier  of  St.  PauL"f  The  learned  historian  adds,  ^^  In 
the  gospel  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  his  fatthftil  foUower 
(Constantiiie)  investigated  the  creed  of  primitive  Christianiiy«" 
Moreover,  he  tells  us  that  they  ^^adoredthe  New  Testament  aS  tks 
oraeUs  of  God,**  with  the  exception  of  only  the  two  epistles  of 
Peter.  But  if  this  statement  be  correct, — then  it  must  be  false  to 
say  that  <<  they  rejected  as  spurious  the  four  Gospels,  and  also 
mciBt  of  the  canonical  Scriptures."  Here  is  a  discrepancy  which 
no  ingenuity  of  man  can  reconcile ;  and  wherever  we  meet  with 

•  Sm  L«ct.  XMvii.  p.  181.  t  Gibbon,  ch.  liv. 
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conflicting  statements,  we  are  naturally  inspired  with  distrust 
and  jealousy,  that  something  aside  from  the  truth  is  at  stake. 
But  further : — 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  Paulicians,  as  a  body,  ^<  adored  the 
New  Testament  as  the  oracles  of  God" — that  "these  books' 
became  the  measure  of  their  studies  and  the  rule  of  their  fidth," 
— ^that  "  in  these  Scriptures  they  investigated  the  creed  of  primi- 
tive Christianity," — is  it  credible,  I  ask,  that  men  w1k>  had 
recoiurse  to  these  writings  for  the  matter  or  rule  of  their  fiutb, 
could  believe  that  "  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, and  that  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  word  of  God,  but 
of  the  prince  of  darkness?"  Credat  Judam  appeUa!  It  is 
infinitely  more  probable  that  the  catholic  clergy,  who  invented  a 
tliousand  other  lies  concerning  them,  to  blacken  their  character 
and  render  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperors  and  magis* 
trates,  should  have  falsely  accused  them  in  this  instance,  than  that 
they  should  have  really  held  such  opinions.  For/  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  whether  they  had  recourse  to  the  evangelists 
or  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  both — it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  open  a  page  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  with^ 
out  meeting  with  a  confutation  of  such  absurd  and  impious  tenets. 
The  connection  between  the  two  Testaments,  or  Covenants, .  is 
everywhere  recognised  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles — the  Old  Testament  is  perpetually  quoted  in  the  books 
of  the  New,  and  quoted,  too,  as  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  broken — ^the  law  given  by  Moses  is  referred  to  as  a  system  of 
typical  institutions  adumbrating  the  gospel  dispensation,  or  the 
grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ — ^the  book  of  Psalms 
is  quoted  as  containing  dear  intimations  of  the  promised  seed, 
tod  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  to  Malachi,  are  referred  to  as 
foretelling  the  Messiah's  advent — the  apostolic  q>isdes  abound 
ivith  allusions  to  and  quotations  fit>m  the  Levitical  economy  and 
the  writings  of  the  holy  prophets,  of  all  which  they  demonstrate 
the  accomplishment  in  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  men;  so  that  to  <<  adore  the  New  Testament  as  the 
oracles  of  God,"  and  at  the  same  time  reproach  the  Old  as  the 
production  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  implies  a  degree  of  infatua- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Paulicians  which,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
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own  denial,  is  utterly  incredible.  The  man  who  can  seriously 
examine  the  subject,  take  into  account  the  holy  and  unblemished 
lives  of  the  Paulicians,  their  determined  opposition  to  the  corrup- 
tions  of  the  catholic  church,  and  various  other  considerations, 
which  I  need  not  particularize,  and,  after  all,  believe  them  to 
have  been  Manichoeans,  in  the  sense  contended  for  by  Mosheim 
and  others,  must  have  a  taste  and  capacity  for  the  credulous 
which  is  litde  to  be  envied,  and  I  will  add,  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  a  sound  protestant  historian,  at  this  time  of  day. 

That  such  absurdities  should  be  imputed  to  them,  such  calum- 
nies fixed  upon  them,  by  the  mendacious  clergy  of  the  base 
apostate  hierarchies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  is  easily 
accounted  for  and  easily  explained.  Every  one  who  has  duly 
considered  the  way  in  which  the  antichristian  apostacy  took 
place  in  the  churches,  the  means  by  which  that  monstrous  power 
arose,  and  the  plausible  pretexts  to  which  the  clergy  had  recourse 
fi)r  secularizing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  raising  a  kingdom 
for  themselves  upon  its  ruin,  must  know  that  the  basis  of  it  is  a 
perverse  imitation  of  the  Jewish  ^eocracy.  Their  argument  was, 
that  Christian  kings  under  the  New  Testament,  and  Christian 
bishops  too,  should  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  church  of  God 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  Aaronical  priesthood  filled 
under  the  old  economy.  But  when  the  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters protested  against  this  fine  theory,  as  what  was  not  only 
unauthorized,  but  utterly  subversive  of  the  fiindamental  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  not  of  this  world — the  infe- 
rence of  the  clergy  was  easily  deduced,  that  they  denied  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament — a  specious,  but  totally 
unfounded  charge,  yet  one  that  admirably  served  their  purpose. 
Again — 

If  the  Paulicians  and  other  sectaries,  in  compliance  with  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  ccmtended  that  this  world,  in 
consequence  of  the  foil  of  our  first  parents,  was  become  the  em- 
pire of  Satan,  that  he  is  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  "  the  prince  of 
darkness,"  ^^  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience"— ^that  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  papal  church,  with  all  its 
abominations,  were  prompted  by  his  influence,' and  were  carrying 
on  his  horrid  work  of  blinding  the  minds  and  destroying  the  souk 
of  men — what  more  natural  than  for  his  devotees  to  exclaim,  that 
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these  sectaries  held  the  two  principles  of  the  Manichssftiis — ^<  the 
existence  of  two  deities — the  one  evil,  and  the  creator  of  this 
v^rld,  the  other  good,  and  the  author  of  thut  which  is  to  come?" 
— and  this,  in  factf  is  the  first  of  the  six  capital  errors  or  heresies 
which  Peter  of  Sidily  enumerates  as  constituting  the  creed  of  the 
Paullcians  of  Armenia*  False,  however,  and  unfotmded  as  was 
the  inference,  we  cannot  regard  it  ds  among  the  deepest  of  the 
infernal  plots. — He  who,  when  it  suits  his  purpose^  can  <<  transfimn 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  (2  Cor.xi.  14»)  is  capable  of  delud- 
ing his  votaries  by  far  less  specious  stratagems  than  this.  But  I 
shall  not  further  pursue  this  subject.  Enough,  I  hope,  has  been 
said  upon  it,  to  prevent  any  reflectiiig  mind  from  giving  im- 
plicit credit  to  the  calumnious  representatbns  of  the  catholic 
writers  against  the  various  sects  that  separated  from  the  commu- 
nion €ff  the  Romish  or  Greek  church,  which  were  twin  sisters,  and 
alike  apostate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  shortly  this — that 
the  term  *<  Manidhtean,"  with  the  clelrgy  of  the  catholic  chutch, 
was  of  precisely  the  same  import  as  the  term  <<  Samaritan"  with 
the  bigoted  Jeivs  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour's  perscmal  ministry. 
As  dien,  <<  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,"  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  answer  to  every  charge  of  corrupting  the  religion  of 
Moses,  and  making  void  the  commandments  of  Ood  by  means  of 
their  own  traditions  ^  so,  with  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  diurch 
and  their  abettors,  the  senseless  imputation  of  being  a  *<  Manl* 
chaean"  served  for  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  remonstrances  of 
the  dissenters  for  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  worship. 
Who  but  must  lament  to  see  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Henry  Hallam 
cajoled  by  such  shallow  pretexts  ?*     Mr.  Voltaire  had  more  dls- 

^  Pope  B<miftoe  VII L,  who  entertained  the  toihitibttf  project  of  suh{eetiiq(  all 
earthly  princes  to  papd  authority,  publisbed  a  cbboq^  which  raa  thus  :-*^*  Wfaosoefcr 
shall  resist  this  (p^pal)  power,  resists  the  ordinance  of  Ood :  unless,  as  a  Manichsany 
he  believes  in  two  supreme  beings.**— (Canon  Unam  Sanctam,  1.  i.  torn,  viii,  de 
Maj.  et  Obed.)  The  Albigenses  ftere  known  uniformly  to  deny  the  mijor  propo- 
sition 6t  this  syDogisin,  that  the  popes  poisessed  supreme  and  universal  power  on 
earth ;  th^  oonclusiony  therefore^  seeitied  obvious — ^that  they  were  ManiduBaiis !  In 
the  conduct  of  their  trials,  it  was  the  study  of  the  inquisitors,  as  Limborch  admits^ 
to  draw  and  extort  such  confessions  as  might  involve,  or  seem  to  involve,  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  their  calling  Satan  ''the  god  of  this  world,**  In  Scripture  language, 
or  my  thing  fimflar,  or  which  might  be  so  construed,  was  sufficient  evidaitc^  ftr 
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eemment  than  to  be  thus  imposed  upon ;  for  he  telk  us,  in  his 
Univermd  History^  vol.  i.  ch.  50.  that  <<  Manichaaans  was  a  gene- 
ral name  then  given  to  heretics."  And  this  I  believe  is  die  true 
solution  of  all  that  mystification  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  several  eminent  protestants  regarding  this  point. 

But  to  proceed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  it 
pleased  Ood  to  raise  KXp  another  noble  champion  for  the  cause  of 
reformation  in  France,  in  the  person  of  Peter  Waldo,  of 
Lyons,  a  man  whose  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  entitled  to 
respectful  notice.  This  man  was  an  opulent  merchant;  and,  like 
other  persons  in  that  line  of  life,  was'  living  regardless  of  the 
things  which  concerned  his  eternal  peace,  when  suddenly  an 
awful  event  awakened  his  attention,  alarmed  his  conscience, 
and  led  him  to  serious  consideration.  One  evening,  after 
supper,  as  he  sat  conversing  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  one 
of  their  number  fell  lifeless  on  the  floor,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  whole  company.  Such  a  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life  made  a  strong  and  abiding  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Waldo,  and  led  him  to  think  seriously  of  his  own  mortality. 
Happily  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  holy  Scriptures;  and, 
being  a  person  of  some  education,  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
himself  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  only  edition  of  the  Bible  at  tliat 
time  in  Europe ;  and  to  do  that  without  the  intervention  of  a 
priest  From  this  genuine  source  of  all  true  peace  and  comfort, 
Waldo  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation;  and, 
through  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  his  mind  attained  to  a  settled 
rest  as  to  his  great  concern  for  eternity.  He  now  began  to  look 
around  him,  and  to  feel  some  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Abandoning,  there- 
fore, his  mercantile  pursuits,  he  distributed  his  wealth  among  his 
poor  neighbours,  as  their  necessities  called  for  it ;  and,  while  diey 
flocked  to  him  to  partake  of  his  liberality,  he  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  their  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful. 

infierring  thst  tkey  were  ManicluHuis.— (Limborcfa,  Hist.  Inq.  eap.  et  fol.  40,  et 
68»  82.— Rankin's  History  of  France,  toL  iii.  p.  206.) 

t7pon  similar  prineiples,  Dr.  Rankin  rindieates  them  from  the  absurd  eharge  of 
denying  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  bis  sufferings,  Ac,  all  of  which  was 
founded  on  their  denying  that  the  eonsecratcd  bread,  in  the  enebarlst,  was  the  Teiy 
body  in  which  Jesus  suffered. 
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It  now  became  a  leading  object  with  Waldo  to  put  into  their 
hands  the  word  of  life ;  and  he  either  himself  translated,  or  pro- 
cured some  one  else  to  translate,  the  four  Gospels  into  French. 
Having  accomplished  this,  his  n^ct  object  was  to  make  the  com- 
mon people  acquainted  with  their  sacred  contents.  ^<  Being 
somewhat  learned,"  says  Retnerius  Saccho,  a  Romish  inquisitor, 
when  speaking  of  him,  ^^  he  taught  the  people  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  in  their  mother  tongue."  <<  EBs  kindness  to  the 
poor,"  says  one  of  the  Magdeburgh  Centuriators,  ^^being  diffiised, 
his  love  of  teaching,  and  their  love  of  learning,  grew  stronger 
and  stronger,  so  that  great  crowds  came  to  him,  to  whom  he 
explained  the  Scriptures.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  learning; 
nor  was  he  obliged  to  employ  others  to  translate  for  him,  as 
his  enemies  affirm."  But  whether  Waldo  himself  translated 
these  Scriptures,  or  employed  others  to  do  it,  or,  which  is  most 
probable,  executed  it  himself  with  the  assistance  of  others,  certain 
it  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  indebted  to  him  for  the 
first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  modern  tongue  since  the  time 
that  the  Latin  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language — a  gift  of 
inestimable  value. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Waldo  had  any  intention,  at  first, 
of  withdrawing  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but,  as  he  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  he  began  to 
discover  that  a  multiplicity  of  its  rites  and  usages  were  quite 
at  variance  with  the  word  of  God.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
struck  him  was  the  idolatrous  practices  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  transttbstantiation,  at  that  time  become  an  established 
article  of  the  catholic  faith.  He  beheld  his  feUow-creatures 
fitUing  down  before  the  consecrated  wafer,  and  paying  divine 
homage  to  it — an  abomination,  the  absurdity  and  impiety  of 
which  forcibly  struck  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  oppose  it  in  a 
most  courageous  manner.  Animated  with  pious  zeal,  he  con- 
demned all  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  human  inven- 
tion, which  had  been  introduced  into  the  national  religion ;  and 
he  lifted  up  his  voice,  like  a  trumpet,  against  the  arrogance  of 
the  pope,  and  the  reigning  vices  of  the  clergy.  In  short,  he 
taught  the  truth  in  its  simpUdty,  while  he  exhibited  in  his  own 
example  an  illustration  of  its  holy  influence,  and  laboured  most 
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assicluoiisly  to  demonstrate  the  diiFerence  between  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament  and  that  of  the  chm*ch  of  Rome. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  may  be  easily  anticipated*  The 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  Waldo,  and 
became  indignant.  Their  tendency  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
honour  of  die  church  was  implicated  in  them ;  and,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  usual  mode  of  silencing  objectors  among  the 
catholic  party,  he  forbade  the  new  reformer  to  teach  any  more,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  being  proceeded  against  as 
a  heretic  Waldo  replied  that,  though  a  layman,  he  could  not 
be  silent  in  a  matter  which  concerned  his  fellow-creatures. 
Attempts  were  presently  made  to  apprehend  him ;  but  the  num- 
ber and  kindness  of  his  friends ;  the  respectability  and  influence 
of  his  connexions,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank ;  the 
universal  r^ard  that  was  paid  to  his  character  for  probity  and 
religion ;  and  the  conviction  that  his  presence  was  highly  neces^ 
sary  among  the  people  whom  he  had,  by  this  time,  formed  into  a 
church,  and  of  which  he  had  taken  the  oversight — all  operated  so 
powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  lived  concealed  at  Lyons  during 
the  space  of  three  whole  years.* 

Pope  Alexander  III.  was  now  made  acquainted  with  these 
heretical  proceedings,  and  he  instantly  anathematized  both  Waldo 
and  his  adherents,  commanding  the  archbishop  to  proceed  against 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Waldo  was  now  compelled  to 
quit  Lyons :  his  flock,  in  a  great  measure,  followed  their  pastor ; 
and  hence  a  dispersion  took  place,  not  unlike  that  which  arose  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Stephen ;  the  effects 
were  also  similar.  Waldo  himself  retired  into  Dauphine,  where 
he  preached  with  great  success.  Persecuted  from  place  to  place, 
he  next  retured  into  Picardy,  where  also  he  laboured  with  much 
acceptance.  Driven  from  thence,  he  proceeded  into  Germany, 
carrying  along  with  him  wherever  he  went  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  great 
Thuanus,  he  at  length  settled  in  Bohemia,  where  he  arrived 
about  the  year  1184^  according  to  Dubravius  in  his  history  of 
that  country,  and  continued  his  ministry  to  the  period  of  his 

*  Perrin,  Hist,  de  Vaudois,  c.  i. 
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death.  His  followers  were  chiefly  denominated  <<  Leonists,*' 
from  the  city  of  Lyons,  where  he  commenoed  his  labours;  but 
they  were  frequ^itly  designated  ^*  the  Poor  of  Lyons,''  by  which 
it  was  indicated  that  it  was  mostly  among  the  humbler  dass 
of  society  that  he  had  the  fruits  of  hia  ministry.  Numbers  of  his 
disciples  fled  for  an  asylimi  into  the  Talleys  of  Piedmont,  taking 
with  them  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  there  they 
became  incorporated  with  the  fruits  of  the  ministry  of  Claude  of 
Turin,  where  they  will  presently  come  befiare  us  again  under  the 
well-known  title  of  ^<  Waldenses>"  or  Vaudois;  and  also,  in  the 
south  of  France,  under  the  ^xpellation  of  ^^  Albigenses ;"  for  it  is 
the  yery  same  dass  of  Christians  that  is  designated  by  these 
different  names,  according  to  the  different  countries,  oar  districts 
of  the  same  country  in  which  they  appeared.* 

Peter  Waldo  was  not  only  a  most  respectable  character,  but 
evidently  a  person  of  singular  endowments,  and  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  whom  God,  in  his  providence,  occasionally 
raises  up,  and  qualifies  for  eminent  usefiolness  in  his  church  here 
below;  and  his  expulsion  from  Lyoi;uh  with  the  persecutioa  of 
his  followers,  is  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
"Wherever  they  went  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  reformation.     The 
countenance  and  blessing  of  heaven's  great  Lord  accompanied 
them.    As  of  old,  ^^  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied,"  not 
only  in  the  places  where  Waldo  himself  had  been  the  honoured 
instrument  of  planting  it,  but  in  more  distant  r^ons.  In  Alsace^ 
and  along  the  Rhine,  the  doctrines  of  Waldo  spread  extensively* 
Persecution  ensued :  thirty-five  citizens  of  Mentz  were  consumed 
to  ashes  in  one  fire,  in  the  dty  of  Bingen,  and  eighteen   in 
Mentz  itself.     The  Bishops  of  Mentz  and  Strasburg  breathed 
nothing  but  vengeance  and  slaughter  against  them;   and,  at 
the  latter  city,  where  Waldo  himself  is  said  to  have  murrowly 
escaped  apprehension,   eighty  persons  were  committed  to  the 
flames.   Multitudes  died  praising  God,  and  in  the  confident  hope 
of  a  blessed  resurrection.     But  the  blood  of  the  oaartyrs  became 
the  seed  of  the  church;  and  in  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Dalmatian  ' 


•  Pierre  GUlet*  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform^  de  Piedmont,  Gen.  1644,  ch.  i.  ; 
Perrin.  Hiitoire  des  VaudiMs,  eh.  i.  and  ii. 
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and  Hungary)  churches  were  planted,  which  flourished  through* 
out  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  are  said  to  have  owed  their 
rise  diiefly  to  the  labours  of  one  Bartholoinew,  of  Carcassonne,  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  country  of  the  Albigenses,  of  whom  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  great  and  rapid  increase 
of  dissenters  should  stimulate  the  court  of  Rome  to  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  suppressing  them.  The  inquisition 
had  not  yet  been  establidied ;  but  councils  were  held  in  ^continual 
succession,  and  persecuting  edicts  issued  for  checking  the  grow- 
ing evil,  though  with  little  or  no  effect. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  fourth  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Tours,  held  in  the  year  1163;  and  it  merits  regard, 
as  exhibiting  decisive  evidence  that  the  heresy,  as  it  was  called,  of 
the  Albigenses  did  not  originate  with  the  preaching  of  Peter 
Waldo,  whose  conversion  took  place  about  the  year  1160,  but 
was  even  then  of  long  standing.  Referring  evidently  to  tlie 
Albigenses,  the  canon  thus  proceeds : — 

<<  In  the  country  about  Toulouse,  there  sprang  up  long  cugo 
a  damnable  heresy,  wliich,  by  little  and  little,  like  a  cancer, 
spreading  itself  to  the  neighbouring  places  of  Grascony,  hath 
already  infected  many  other  provinces;  which,  whilst,  like  a 
serpent,  it  hid  itself  in  its  own  windings  and  twinings,  crept 
on  more  secretly,  and  threatened  more  danger  to  the  simple  and 
unwary :  wherefore  we  do  command  all  bishops  and  priests  dwell-^ 
ing  in  these  parts,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  these  heretics ; 
and,  under  the  pain  of  excommunication,  to  forbid  all  persons,  as 
soon  as  these  heretics  are  discovered,  from  presuming  to  afford 
them  any  abode  in  their  country,  or  to  lend  them  any  assistance, 
or  to  entertain  any  commerce  with  them  in  buying  or  selling ; 
that  so  at  least,  by  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  human  society, 
they  may  be  compelled  to  repent  of  the  error  of  their  life.  And 
if  any  prince,  making  himself  partaker  of  their  iniquity,  shall 
endeavour  to  oppose  these  decrees,  let  him  be  struck  with  the 
same  anathema.  And  if  they  shall  be  seized  by  any  catholic 
princes,  and  cast  into  prison,  let  them  be  punidied  widi  confiscation 
of  all  their  goods.  And,  because  they  frequently  come  together 
from  divers  parts  into  one  hiding-place,  and  because  they  have 
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no  other  ground  for  their  dwelling  together  save  only  their  agree- 
ment and  consent  in  error, — therefore  we  will  that  such  their 
conventicles  be'  both  diligently  searched  after,  and,  when  they  are 
found,  that  they  be  examined  according  to  canonical  severity.''* 

The  proceedings  of  this  council  abundantly  shew  that  this  so 
called  heresy  had  appeared  long  before  the  year  1163 — that 
it  had  infected  several  provinces  of  these  dioceses--and  that  most 
severe  methods  were  found  necessary  to  counteract  the  growing 
evil.  It  |s  plain  also  from  the  letters  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  at  this  time,  addressed  to  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France, 
in  one  of  which  he  thus  writes : — "  My  Lord  the  King, — We  are 
extremely  pressed  with  many  calamities;  amongst  which  there  is 
one  that  most  of  all  affects  us,  which  is,  that  the  catholic  fiuth 
is  extremely  shaken  in  this  our  diocese;  and  St.  Peter's  boat 
is  so  violently  tossed  by  the  waves  that  it  is  in  great  danger  of 
ranking !"  Hence  we  may  see  that  Languedoc  was  full  of  the 
disciples  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Henry  of  Toulouse  long  before 
Waldo  or  any  of  disciples  b^an  to  preach. 

A  council  was  held  at  Lombez,  in  Gascony,  under  the  Bishop 
of  Toulouse,  A.D.  1175,  at  which  these  reputed  heretics  were 
summarily  condemned  under  the  common  appellation  of  **  Bons 
Hommes,"  or  ffood  men.  The  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  on  this 
occasion,  were,  that  they  held  the  Old  Testament  to  be  of  no 
authority — that  confession  was  not  necessary — that  infants  are 
not  saved  by  baptism — that  the  eucharist  might  be  consecrated  by 
laymen — that  marriage  was  unlawful,  and  not  consistent  with 
salvation — and  that  priests  have  not  alone  received  the  power 
of  binding  and  loosing.  In  refutation  of  these  charges,  they 
drew  up  and  published  a  confession  of  their  faith,  or  real  senti- 
ments, in  which  they  expressly  say  that  they  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge whatever  can  be  shewn  to  them  from  the  Gospels  and 
writings  of  the  apostles  to  their  conviction ;  but  they  refused  to 
take  any  oath,  considering  it  to  be  forbidden  in  both.f 

In  1178  a  synod  was  held  at  Toulouse,  under  the  ^residoicy 
of  a  legate  of  the  holy  see,  when  they  were  again  proscribed, 
denounced  as  heretics,  and  condemned  to  expulsion.     In  the 

*  See  Dr.  Allix's  Remarks  on  the  Churches  of  the  Albigeoses,  4to.  p.  116. 
t  Hoveden,  Annal.  p.  2. 
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fidlowing  year,  1179,  the  third  council  of  Lateran  was  convened, 
by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  when  they  were  again  denounced,  and 
proceeded  against ;  but  that  pope  dying  soon  aft«r,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lucius  IIL,  who  issued  a  decree,  a.  d.  1181,  con- 
firmatory of  the  sentence  of  his  predecessor,  and  carrjring  the 
measures  of  severity  against  them  much  further  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.  For  instance,  in  this  sanguinary  decree, 
it  is  said — '<  We  declare  all  Catharists,  Paterines,  and  those 
who  call  themselves  *  the  Poor  of  Lyons,'  the  Passignes,  Jo- 
sephists,  Amoldists,  &c.,  to  lie  under  a  perpetual  anathema !" 
All  who  presumed  to  preach  without  authority  fi*om  the  see 
of  Rome, — all  who  held  or  taught  opinions  concerning  bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  Supper,  remission  of  sins,  marriage,  or  any 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  differing  from  what  the 
holy  church  of  Rome  doth  teach  and  observe^ — are  to  be  judged 
heretics,  and  anathematized.  The  refusal  to  take  an  oath  is  to 
be  deemed  a  proof  of  heresy,  and  treated  accordingly ;  and  all 
the  afore-mentioned  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  secular  power 
fin*  punishment,  and  their  goods  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
church.  The  clergy  are  enjoined  to  make  vigilant  search  after 
all  such  heretics,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  all  earls,  barons,  gover* 
nors,  and  consuls  of  cities,  and  other  places,  to  execute  the  eccle- 
siastical and  imperial  statutes  concerning  these  matters ;  and  any 
city  that  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  these  <^  decretal  constitu- 
tions," was  to  be  excluded  trova  all  commerce  with  other  cities, 
and  deprived  of  the  episcopal  dignity. 

These  intolerant  proceedings,  which  were  directed  chiefly 
against  the  dissenters  in  the  south  of  France,  drove  multitudes  of 
them  into  Spain ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  find  an  edict  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1194,  by  Ildefonsus,  king  of  Aragon,  charg- 
ing and  commanding  all  tiie  ^^  Waldenses,  Insabbati,  who  are 
otherwise  called  ^  the  Poor  of  Lyons,'  and  all  other  heretics,  who 
cannot  be  numbered,  being  excommunicated  from  the  holy 
church,  adversaries  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  violators  and  cor- 
rupters of  the  Christian  religion,  to  depart  out  of  our  kingdom, 
and  all  our  dominions."  Moreover,  <'  whosoever,  from  that  day 
forward,  should  presume  to  receive  the  Waldenses  and  Insabbati, 
or  any  other  heretics,  of  whatsoever  profession,  into  their  houses, 

VOL.    II.  R 
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or  be  present  at  their  pernicious  sermons,  or  aflbtd  tfaem  meat  or 
any  other  favom*,  should  incur  the  indignation  of  Ahnighty  God, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  majesty,-*have  his  goods  confiscated,  with- 
out the  remedy  of  an  appeal,  and  be  punished  as  if  he  were 
actually  guilty  of  high  treason  !''  This  cruel  edict  was  to  be 
published  in  all  the  churches,  by  the  bishops,  rectors,  &c«,  and  in 
all  the  cities,  castles,  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  throughout  all 
his  majesty's  dominions,  in  order  that  the  same  might  be  observed 
by  vicars,  bailiffi,  justices,  &c.,  and  all  people  in  general ;  that 
the  aforesaid  punishment  be  inflicted  on  all  transgressors.  Such 
was  the  state  of  matters  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  it 
may  serve  to  prepare  us  for  the  appalling  scenes  of  slaughter  and 
carnage  which  took  place  soon  afterwards. 

I  close  this  Lecture  in  the  words  of  that  learned  and  amiable 
critic,  M.  de  Beausobre,  in  his  Critical  History  of  the  Manichees 
and  Manichaeism :  "  Some  will  tax  me  with  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Fathers.  I  grant  some  expressions  may  have  escaped 
me  which  I  might  have  softened;  but  relations  notoriously  &lse, 
or  monstrously  exaggerated;  bad  reasonings;  a  blind  belief  of 
every  thing  reported  to  disgrace  heretics;  a  reigning  passion 
to  render  their  persons  odious — all  this  irritates  an  equitable 
mind.  But  what  provokes  beyond  all  patience  is  to  see  the 
selfish  abuse  which  some  writers  make  of  the  names  and  the 
testimonies  of  the  Fathers.  A  sort  of  fidse  reasoning,  which  I 
call  the  sophism  of  authority,  hath  been  long  introduced,  and 
now  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  most  pernicious  purposes. 
Reason  and  religion  are  oppressed;  and,  in  order  to  defend 
opinions  evidently  fidse,  and  practices  grossly  superstitious,  a 
sentence  is  quoted  from  an  ancient  writv,  and  puffed  off  with 
the  tide  of  a  saitUy  and  a  great  saint.  People,  on  hearing 
this,  are  seduced  into  an  imagination  that  they  hear  an  onide, 
and  sincerely  believe  that  justness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, solidi^  of  reasoning,  and  demonstrative  evidmce,  ase 
necessarily  connected  with  sainUhip^  and  great,  saintship." 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  all  this. 
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Preliminary  Observations — Subject  of  the  present  Lecture  stated — 
Description  of  the  Dissenters  in  Germany  and  France  during  the 
twelfth  century^  by  Catholic  writers;  Evervinus  of  Stainfkld ; 
the  celebrated  St  Bernard;  the  learned  Historiauj  Thuanus — 
Account  of  the  Paterines,  in  Italy^  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfSi  century — Peter  de  Bruyis  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters 
of  the  twelfth  century^  far  leaving  the  Romidi  Church — 2fe- 
Jlections. 

Ik  ihe  foregoing  Lecture  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  some 
general  notion  of  the  progress  of  dissent  from  the  corrupt  church 
of  Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  took  a 
review  of  the  various  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  dissenters 
were  divided — endeavoured  to  trace  the  derivation  of  their 
names — ^attempted  to  classify  them — and,  finally,  investigated  the 
charge  brought  against  them  by  their  malevolent  adversaries,  of 
maintaining  the  impious  and  absurd  principles  of  the  Manichees. 
In  this  latter  particular,  I  would  fidn  persuade  myself^  that  I 
have  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  Ever  since  my  studies  have 
been  dbected  to  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  have  re* 
garded  this  matter  as  one  which  eminently  called  for  invesdga^ 
tion,  and  that,  above  all  others,  wanted  clearing  up.  I  never 
could  bring  my  own  mind  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  truth 
of  the  accusations  which  the  Rombh  church  so  liberally  dealt  out 
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against  these  people,  on  this  particular  point ;  and  could  not  but 
be  surprised,  that  they  were  so  readily  admitted  by  many  pro- 
testant  writers,  such  as  Mosheim,  Limborch,  Hallam,  and  others. 
Had  the  charge  of  heresy  related  to  any  particular  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  system,  such  as  those  which  gave  rise  to  the ' Arian, 
Socinian,  or  Arminian  controversies,  I  should  have  felt  much  less 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  its  being  true ;  but  here 
the  case  is  widely  different     Even  the  Romish  clergy  themselves 
admit  their  soundness  in  the  faith  of  the  Ciospel.    We  never  find 
them  imputing  to  the  Catharists,  the  Paulicians,  the  Albigenses, 
or  the  Waldenses,  doctrinal  sentiments  of  an  heterodox  ten- 
dency,— opinions  at  variance  with  what  was  termed  **^  the  symbol," 
or  apostles'  creed — ^the  acknowledged  standard  of  orthodoxy  in 
the  catholic  church.     Could  they  have  brought  home  charges  of 
this  kind,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  they  did  not  want  inclination 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  handle  against  them.     But  here  is 
an  anomaly,  such  as  is  rarely  met  with.     Thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Christians,  drawing  their  religion  from  the  Bible, — 
evincing  the  utmost  scrupulosity  of  conscience,  to  have  both  their 
faith  and  practice  regulated  by  that  unerring  standard, — all 
agreed  in  condemning  the  church  of  Rome,  for  departing  from 
that  standard,  and  introducing  into  the  religion  of  Christ  things 
not  instituted  by  either  himself  or  his  inspired  apostles ;  and  yet 
themselves  accused  of  holding  principles,  not  merely  inconsistent 
with,  but  wholly  subversive  of.  Divine  revelation ;  thus,  at  the 
same  time,  unchristianizing  themselves.     For,  surely,  it  would  be 
needless  to  attempt  to  prove,  that,  to  hold  the  sentiment,  that 
there  are  two  first  causes,  two  creators  of  the  universe— -one  good 
and  the  other  evil— each  producing  immense  multitudes  of  crea- 
tures resembling  themselves, — ^that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the 
prince  of  darkness, — ^that  the  Old  Testament  was  not  the  word  c^ 
God,  but  of  the  prince  of  darkness, — and  to  reject,  as  spurious, 
the  four  Gospels,  and  most  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,— all  this, 
I  say,  is  incompatible  with  every  idea  which  the  New  Testament 
gives  us  of  the  Christian  character.     Yet  such,  according  to  the 
calumnies  of  their  adversaries,  were  the  dissenters  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  so  believed  to  be  by  many  protestant  writers.     It 
was  surely  high  time  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  disabuse 
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them  from  such  8  horrid  charge^  and  I  hope  I  have  not  laboured 
in  vain. 

I  purpose,  in  the  present  Lecture,  to  lay  before  you  the  testi- 
monies of  several  writers  of  the  Romish  church  concerning  these 
sectaries ;  by  means  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  still  more 
decided  judgment  of  them,  and  be  better  qualified  to  determine 
how  &r  the  view  which  I  have  myself  taken  of  their  character  is 
to  be  relied  upon ;  and  I  beseech  you,  as  we  proceed,  to  keep 
your  attention  steadily  fixed  on  this  point — ^namely,  to  see  whe- 
ther you  can  discover  any  thing  like  proof  of  their  being  tinc- 
tured with  Manichseism. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Evervinus,  of  Stain- 
field,  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  in  Germany,  wrote  to  the  cele- 
brated St.  Bernard  concerning  certain  heretics  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  following  is  the  substance  of  his  letter : — '*  There, 
have  lately  been  some  heretics  discovered  among  us,  near  Go- 
itre, of  ^om  some  have,  with  satis&ction,  returned  again  to 
the  church.  One  that  was  a  bishop  among  them,  and  his  com- 
panions, openly  opposed  us,  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  the  lord  archbishop  himself  being  present,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  maintaining  their  heresy  fix>m  the  words  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  But,  finding  that  they  made  no  impression,  they 
desired  that  a  day  might  be  fixed,  upon  which  they  might  bring 
along  with  them  men  skilfiil  in  their  fiutfa,  promising  to  return  to 
the  church  provided  their  teachers  were  unable  to  answer  their 
opponents ;  but  that,  otherwise,  they  would  rather  die  than  depart 
fix)m  their  judgment.  Upon  this  declaration,  having  been  ad- 
monished to  repent,  and  three  dajrs  allowed  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  were  wized  by  the  people,  in  their  excess  of  zeal,  and 
committed  to  the  flames!  And,  what  is  most  astonishing,  they 
came  to  the  stake,  and  endured  the  torment,  not  only  with 
patience,  but  even  with  joy.  In  this  case,  O  holy  fiither,  were  I 
present  with  you,  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you,  how  these  mem- 
bers of  Satan  could  persist  in  their  heresy  with  such  constancy 
and  courage  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  most  religious  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  ?'*  He  then  proceeds — «  Their  heresy  is  diis : 
they  say  that  the  church  (of  Christ)  is  only  among  themselves, 
because  they  alone  follow  the  ways  of  Christ,  and  imitate  the 
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apostles, — ^not  seeking  secular  gains,  possessing  no  property,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Christ,  who  was  himself  poor,  nor  per- 
mitted his  disciples  to  possess  any  thing.  Whereas,  say  tiiey  to 
us,  *  ye  join  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  seeing  the  things 
qS  this  world, — yea,  even  your  monks  and  r^ular  canons  possess 
all  these  things.'  Th^  represent  themselves  as  the  poor  of 
Christ's  flock,  who  have  no  certain  abode,  fleeing  firom  one  city 
to  another,  like  sheesp  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  enduring  persecu- 
tion with  the  apostles  and  martyrs:  though  strict  in  their  manner 
of  life — abstemious,  laborious,  devout,  and  holy,  and  seeking  only ' 
what  is  needfiil  for  bodily  sustenance,  living  as  mai  who  are  not 
of  the  world.  But  you,  say  they,  lovers  of  the  world,  have  peace 
with  the  world,  because  ye  are  of  it  False  apostles,  who  adul- 
terate the  word  of  God,  seeking  their  own  things,  have  misled 
you  and  your  ancestors.  Whereas,  we  and  our  &thers,  having 
been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  apostolic  doctrine,  have  con- 
tinued in  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  shall  continue  so  to  the  end* 

*  By  their  firuits  ye  shall  know  them,'  saith  Christ ;  and  our  firuita 
are,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ.  They  affirm,  that  the 
apostolic  dignity  is  corrupted  by  engaging  itself  in  secular  affiurs, 
while  it  sits  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  They  do  not  hold  with  the 
baptism  of  in&nts,  alleging  that  passage  of  the  Grospel — ^  He 
that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.'  They  pkoe  no 
confidence  in  the  intercession  of  samts ;  and  all  things  observed 
in  the  church,  which  have  not  been  established  by  Christ  himself 
or  his  apostles,  they  pronounce  to  be  superstitious.  They  do  not 
admit  of  any  purgatory  fire  after  death,  contending,  that  the 
souls  of  men,  as  soon  as  they  depart  out  of  the  bodies,  do  enter 
into  rest  or  punishment;  proving  it  fixnn  the  words  of  Solomon, 

*  Which  way  soever  the  tree  fiills,  whether  to  the  south  or  to  Ae 
north,  there  it  lies;'  by  which  means  they  make  void  all  the 
prayers  and  oblaticms  of  the  fiiithfiil  for  the  deceased. 

<<  We,  therefore,  beseech  you,  holy  fother,  to  employ  your 
care  and  watchfulness  against  these  manifold  mischief;  and  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  direct  your  pen  against  those  wild  beasts 
of  the  roads ;  not  thinking  it  sufficient  to  answer  us,  that  die 
tower  of  David,  to  which  we  may  betake  ourselves  for  refuge,  is 
sufficiently  fortified  with  bulwariLs — that  a  thousand  bucklers  hang 
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on  the  walls  of  it,  all  shields  of  mighty  men.  For  we  desire, 
fiither,  tor  the  sake  of  us  simple  ones,  and  who  ai^  slow  of  mider- 
standmg,  that  yon  woold  be  pleased,  by  youir  study,  to  gather 
all  these  anns  into  one  place,  that  they  may  be  the  more  readily 
found,  and  more  poweifid  to  resist  these  monsters.  I  mu^ 
inform  you  also,  that  diose  of  them  ^o  have  returned  to  our 
churdi,  tell  us  that  diey  had  great  numbers  of  their  persuasion 
scattered  almost  everywhere;  and  that  amongst  them  were  many 
of  our  clergy  and  monks.  And,  as  for  those  who  were  burnt, 
they,  in  the  defence  they  made  of  themselves,  told  us  that  this 
heresy  had  been  concealed  fixmi  the  time  of  the  martyrs ;  and 
that  it  had  existed  in  Greece  and  other  countries."* 

On  receiving  this  letter,  St.  Bernard  instantly  buckled  on 
his  armour.  He  was  then  publishing  a  series  of  discourses  on 
the  Cantbles;  and,  in  the  sixty-'fifth  and  sixty-sixth  of  them,  he 
enters  the  lists  most  vehemently  with  these  said  heretics,  of  whom 
he  had  previously  hjeard.  He  is  exceedingly  ofiended  with  them 
tor  deriding  the  catholics  because  they  baptized  infants,  and 
pmyedfor  the  dead,  and  maintained  a  state  of  purgatory.  He 
condemns  their  scruples  about  taking  an  oath,  which,  according 
to  him,  was  one  <^  their  peculiarities ;  and  he  upbraids  them  on 
account  of  their  secrecy  in  observing  their  religious  rites,  not  con- 
sidering the  necessity  which  persecuticHi  imposed  upon  them.  He 
finds  foult  with  a  practice  among  them  of  dwelling  with  women  in 
die  same  house,  without  being  married  to  them ;  by  which  pro- 
bably is  meant  that  they  considered  marriage  in  the  light  of  a 
dvil  contract,  as  many  Qiristians  do  in  the  present  day,  and, 
tiierefore,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  solemnia^e  their  marriages 
according  to  the  rites  ot  die  church  of  Rome,  who  had,  by  this 
lime,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  seven  sacraments.  After  all, 
he  acknowledges  that  he  knows  but  little  of  the  manners  of  the 
sect;  but,  from  various  rumours  propagated  concerning  them, 
he  nespecti  them  of  hypocrisy  i  Yet  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
their  general  conduct  would  seem  to  countervaO  all  his  in- 
vectives. "  If,"  says  he^  "you  ask  them  of  their  feith,  nothing 
can  be   more  CSiristian-like ;   if  you  observe   their  conversa-:- 

•  This,  T  think,  most  refer  to  the  Pinilidans,  of  whom  menOon  has  been 
ikeadf  mwfe- 
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turn,  nothing  can  be  more  blameless,  and  what  they  speak 
they  make  good  by  their  actaoos.  You  may  see  a  man,  for  the 
testimony  of  his  fiuth,  frequent  the  church,  honour  the  elders, 
otEer  his  gift,  make  his  confession,  receive  the  sacrament.  What 
more  like  a  Christian  ?  As  to  life  and  manners,  he  drcumTents 
no  man,  over-reaches  no  man,  does  violence  to  no  man.  He  fasts 
much,  and  eats  not  the  bread  of  idleness ;  but  works  with  hb 
hands  for  his  support  The  whole  body,  indeed,  are  rustic 
and  illiterate,  and  all  whcmi  I  have  known  of  this  sect  are  veiy 
ignorant"  Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  great  St  Bernard 
in  behalf  of  these  dissenters,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  you  see  here  is  no  allusion  to  the  principles  of 
the  Manichees. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  quotation  from  the  eminent  and  impartial 
Thuanus's  History  of  his  own  Time — a  catholic,  it  is  true,  but  an 
author  of  such  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  of  such  enlarged  and 
liberal  principles,  that  all  parties  praise  him  except  lus  own 
church.  I  mention  this,  because  I  shall  have  occasion  hereaftier 
to  refer,  more  than  once,  to  his  great  work,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
history  of  the  Waldenses.  He  has  been  adverting  to  the  case  of 
Peter  Waldo,  the  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  mentioned  in  my  last 
Lecture.  <<  This  man,"  says  he,  ^^  leaving  his  house  and  estate^ 
had  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  Crospel,  and 
had  procured  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  aposdes  to  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  country,  together  with  several 
testimonies  from  the  primitive  Fathers ;  all  which  having  well  fixed 
in  his  own  mind,  and  trusting  to  his  natural  parts,  he  took  up 
the  office  of  preaching,  and  interpreted  the  Goq[>el  to  the  common 
people  in  the  streets.  And  when,  in  a  short  time,  he  had  got 
about  him  a  goodly  number  of  followers,  he  sent  them  out  into  all 
parts,  as  disciples,  to  propagate  the  Gospel.  They,  as  being 
generally  unlearned,  having  easily  &llen  into  various  errors,  were 
cited  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons;  and,  though  they  were^  as 
same  report,  convicted,  yet  they  obstinately  fortified  tiiemselve8» 
saying  that,  in  the  af&irs  of  religion,  God  was  to  be  obeyed,  and  not 
man.  Being  for  this  ad  off  from  the  church,  (!)  and  appealing  to  the 
pope,  they  were,  in  the  council  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Lateran,  condemned  as  altogether  pertinacious  and  schismaticaL 
The  consequence  was,  that,  becoming  hated  and  execrated  by  all 
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men,  [meaniii^  doubtless,  all  true  pi^nsls,}  they  wandered  about 
without  a  home^  and  spread  themselves  up  and  down  in  Lan* 
guedoc,  Lombardy,  and  eqiecially  among  the  Alps,  where  th^ 
lay  concealed  and  secure  lor  many  years.  They  were  charged 
with  these  tenets — ^viz,  that  the  church  of  Rome,  because  it 
renounced  the  true  fidth  of  Christ,  was  the  Wh<Hre  of  Babylon,  and 
that  barren  tree  which  Christ  himself  cursed,  and  commanded  to 
be  plucked  up;  that,  consequently,  no  obedience  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  pope,  or  to  the  bishops  who  maintam  her  errors ;  that 
a  monastic  life  was  the  sink  and  dungeon  of  the  church,  the  vows 
of  which  [relating  to  celibacy]  were  vain,  and  served  only  to 
promote  the  vile  love  of  boys  [or  uncleanness] ;  that  the  orders 
of  the  priesthood  were  marks  of  the  great  beast  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse;  that  the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  solemn  mass,  the 
consecration .  days  of  churches,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  pro- 
pitiations for  the  dead,  were  the  devices  of  Satan*  Besides  these 
principal  and  authentic  heads  of  their  doctrine,  others  were  pre- 
tended,  relating  to  marriage,  the  resurrection,  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  meats."*  % 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  second  account  of  the  principles 
maintained  by  these  dissenters  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  you 
see  it  agrees,  in  almost  every  particular,  with  what  Evervinus  had 
said  of  them  in  his  letter  to  St  Bernard,  previously  referred  to; 
but  still  there  is  not  the  remotest  reference  to  the  Manichaean 
heresy^  which,  had  these  Christians  been  chargeable  with  it, 
would  certainly  not  have  been  omitted  in  either  instance.  And 
here,  permit  me  to  add,  that  the  testimony  of  Thuanus,  which  I 
have  just  submitted  to  you,  is  of  no  ordinary  cast ;  for  consider 
for  a  moment  who  he  was.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  did  not 
produce  a  greater  character.  He  was  president  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  a  confidential  minister  to  two  kings  of  France — 
namely,^  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  sumamed  the  Great.  He 
was  bom  A.n.  1553,  and  was  a  man  universally  esteemed  for  his 
great  learning,  talents,  probi^,  and  amiable  character ;  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  posterity  as  the  author  of  a  History  of  his  own 
Times,  extending  firom  the  year  1546  to  1608— an  immortal 

*  Thiuni  Historia,  lib.  wu  sect.  ]6»  and  lib.  xiyiL 
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worky  as  it  has  been  wcil  pnmounoed,  which  wiH  *<  testify  to 
all  posterity  die  author's  unonnmon  learning,  wcmd^ul  sinoerity 
and  candour,  his  pieQr,  withoot  affectation,  his  <&interested 
int^rity,  and,  alx>ve  all,  the  inndi-gronnded  seal  which  actuated 
him  for  the  grandeur  and  proq>erity  of  his  own  country."*  It  is 
fitim  diat  work  that  I  lunre  quoted  the  extract  now  given ;  and, 
as  I  have  introduced  him  to  your  notice,  it  may  not  be  amias 
to  continue  that  quotation.    Thus  he  prooeds  :-* 

^<  Peter  Waldo,"  whose  foUowcars  he  had  beai  speaking  of, 
*<  quitting  his  country,  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands ;  and,  hav- 
ing gaindd  many  followers  in  that  province,  wfaidi  is  now  called 
Picardy,  i^moved  fiom  thence  into  Germany ;  and,  aftrar  a  long 
abode  among  the  Vandal  cities,  settled  at  last  in  Bohemia,  where, 
even  at  this  day,  the  professors  of  that  doctrine  are  from  thence 
called  Picards.  Wcddo  had  a  ccxnpanion,  named  AnuM,  who, 
by  a  di&rent  route,  fell  into  Languedoc,  and  fixed  himself  at 
Alby,  from  whence  came  the  Albigenses,  who,  in  a  little  time, 
spread  themselves  among  the  pec^le  of  Toulouse^  Rouvergne^ 
Le  Quercy,  and  Agen.  Arnold  was  succeeded  by  Esperon 
sid  Joseph;  and  from  these  Grregory  IX.  denominated  them 
Amoldists,  Esperonists,  Jos^ihists,  and  also  Gasars,  as  all  heretics 
are  called,  at  this  day,  throughout  Germany  and  the  northern 
coontries.  The  same  persons  are  also  called  I\nritans,  a  name 
given  in  England  to  such  as  lay  daim  to  a  purer  doctrine.  The 
same  people  are  sometimes  called  Leonists ;  they  are  also  styled 
the  Poor  of  Lyons,  Albigenses,  and,  in  diffisrent  quarters,  from 
different  causes,  Tramontanes,  Paterines,  LoQards,  Turdupins, 
and,  lastly,  Chaignards.  As  they  carried  div«9  faces,  though 
their  tails  were  tied  together,  as  Pope  Gregory  IX.  expresses  it, 
because  they  inveighed  too  vehemently  against  the  wealth,  pride, 
and  vices  of  the  popes,  and  alienated  the  people  from  their 
obedience  to  them.  Innocent  III.  used,  at  first,  the  spiritual 
sword  against  them,  sending  to  the  Albigenses  twelve  abbots  of 
the  Cistercian  order,  and  after  them  Diego,  bishop  cf  Oxfi>rd, 
who  carried  with  him  that  Dominic  who  afterwards  founded  the 
Dominican  order.      But,  meeting  with  litde  success  diat  way,  he 

*  Meserai,  Hist,  of  France,  torn.  ill.  p.  282,  fo.  165]. 
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laid  aside  the  spiritual  sword^  and  drew  the  iron  cme,  making 
Leopold  VL,  duke  of  Austria,  for  Crermany,  and  Simoix  de 
Montftxt,  tor  France,  oammanders  in  the  holy  war,  to  whom 
many  others  joined  themselves.  Though,  from  that  time,  tliey 
were  persecuted  from  place  to  {dace,  yet,  at  intervals,  there  were 
some  who  frequently  revived  their  doctrine,  as  Wickliffe,  in 
England,  and  Huss  and  Jerome,  of  Fhigue,  in  Bohemia.  And 
in  our  age,  since  the  general  reoqycion  of  Luther's  doctrme,  their 
scattered  remains  b^an  to  reunite,  and,  with  the  increase  of 
Luther's  name,  to  gather  stroigth  and  authority,  eq)eoially 
in  the  regicxis  of  the  Alps,  and  the  adjacent  provinces."* 

I  have  submitted  this  abridged  narrative  to  you,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  this  learned  historian  connects  these 
various  classes  of  dissenters,  though  inhabiting  di£Bsrent  countries, 
and  living  in  succeeding  generations,  as  oonstituting  one  and  the 
same  body  of  reformers,  from  Peter  Waldo  to  Martin  Luther, 
inclusive.  Though  distinguished  by  different  names,  rising  up  and 
flourishing  at  different  periods,  and  occupying  different  districts, 
th^  possessed  one  fimiily  likeness,  were  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit — an  avowed  and  invincible  opposition  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papal  hierarchy,  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church.  Thare  is  nothing  that  has  tended  so  much  to 
mystify  the  subject  and  bewilder  the  reader  df  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  the  want  of  a  proper  attention  to  this  &ct.  From 
reading  Mosheim,  Dupin,  Fleury,  and  other  writers,  perscxis  are 
led  to  think  of  the  Catharist,  the  Panlidans,  the  Amoldists, 
Leonists,  Paterines,  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  many  others, 
as  ao  many  conflicting  sects,  maintaining  contradictory  seatt- 
ments,  and  waging  a  ccmtroversial  war  with  eadi  othar — than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  truth  and  Act. 

A  finmtam  may  send  forth  streams  of  water  flowing  in  differait 
directions,  and  meandering  in  a  thousand  distinct  rills  and  rivu- 
lets, but  they  will  all  be  found  to  partake  of  the  quality  of  the 
finmtain  from  which  they  emanated.  And  so  it  is  in  the  mstance 
before  us.  Thare  is  one  grand  principle  in  which  these  various 
daases  of  dissidents  were  all  agreed.  They  one  and  all  had 
recourse  to  the  New  Testament,  as  the  only  accredited  standard 
•  Thuani  HiiU  sui  Tamp*}  1-  vi. 
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of  ^vine  truth  and  scriptural  Christianity ;  and  they  admitted 
nothing  as  an  article  of  either  fiuth  or  duty  for  -which  they  could 
not  produce  the  authority  of  Christ  or  his  inspired  apostles.  And 
thus  they  were  *^  all  baptised  into  one  spirit*' — ^had  one  Lord,  one 
fiuth,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  They  allowed 
none  but  Christ  to  legidate  for  diem  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
diey  all  opposed  die  traditions  of  men,  as  things  absolutely  un- 
lawful, howerer  speciously  introduced  or  powerfully  sanctioned 
by  popes,  councils,  or  the  kings  of  the  earth.  And  this  view  of 
the  matter  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  of  his  own  kingdom,  in  the  days  of  his  public  ministry.  <<  As 
the  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven 
shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of 
Man  be  in  his  day.''*  Wherever  he  has  his  elect,  there  he  sends 
his  Goiqpel,  and  raises  up  instruments  to  publish  it,  as  we  have  seen 
him  doing,  during  the  night  of  papal  darkness,  in  the  instance  of 
Constantine  Sylvanus,  in  Armenia;  Claude  of  Turin,  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont;  Peter  de  Bruys,  Henry  of  Toulouse, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  Peter  Waldo,  and  many  others,  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  whom  I  need  not  specify.  These  men  and  their 
associates  were  all  joint-labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard ;  th^ 
sowed  and  planted,  and  He  gave  the  increase.  It  is  no  objecUon 
to  what  has  now  been  said,  that  during  the  for^  and  two  months, 
or  1260  years  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  Temple  of  God 
could  not  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  the  divine  word ;  or,  that 
the  holy  city  was  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gentiles,  according 
to  prophetic  intimation.  Rev.  xi.  1,  2,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Dan.  xii.  7,  that  the  wicked  one  had  succeeded  in  <^  scattering 
the  power  of  the  holy  people."  Though  the  primitive  church 
order,  discipline,  and  worship,  were  not  conspicuous  as  before 
Antichrist  arose,  jret  the  witnesses  prophesied  in  sackdoth,  and 
the  Lord  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  and,  by  means 
of  it,  conveyed  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  the  knowledge  of  sal- 
vation by  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is  among  these  sectaries  that  we 
find  the  mystical  virgins  of  the  Apocalypse — those  who  **  kept  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  the  &ith  of  Jesus;  loving  not  their 
lives  unto  the  death;"  Rev.  ch.  xiv. 

•  Luke^  xviL  24. 
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I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  name  of  Paterines,  as  one 
of  the  distinguishing  titles  by  which  these  dissenters  were  then 
known ;  and  I  have,  in  a  preceding  Lecture,  shewn  its  derivation, 
from  the  Latin  word  patiy  ^^  to  suffer/'  It  was  nearly  s^onymous 
with  our  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  **  martyrs,"  and  indi* 
cated  <^  an  afflicted  and  poor  people  trusting  in  tiie  name  of  the 
Ix>rd,''  as  the  prophet  Zephaniah  has  it,  chap.  iii.  13.  The 
appellation  is  said  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  dissenting  party 
at  Milan,  where,  according  to  some,  it  answered  to  the  English 
words  "  vulgar,"  "  illiterate,"  "  low-bred ;"  and  these  people  were 
so  called  because  they  were  mostiy  mechanics,  artificers,  manu&c-* 
turers,  and  others  who  lived  of  their  honest  labour.  The  tide 
was  in  a  great  measure  restricted  to  the  diss^iters  of  Italy, 
where  it  was  as  common  as  that  of  Albigenses  in  the  south  of 
France,  or  Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  late 
Robert  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  has  an  extended  article  con- 
cerning these  same  Paterines  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Italy,  from  which  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  an  extract,  for  the 
whole  is  too  long  for  my  purpose : — 

<<  It  is  remarkable,"  says  he,  ^^  that,  in  the  examinations  of  these 
people,  [meaning,  by  the  Romish  clergy,]  they  are  not  taxed 
with  any  immoralities,  but  were  condemned  for  virtuous  rules  of 
action,  which  all  in  power  accounted  heresies.  They  said  a 
Christian  church  ought  to  consist  of  only  good  people; — that 
a  church  had  no  power  to  frame  any  constitutions,  thereby  imply- 
ing that  its  only  legitimate  constitution  was  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament  It  was  not  right  to  take  oaths,  they  said;  it  was  not 
lawfrd  to  kill  mankind  ;  a  man  ought  not  to  be  delivered  up  to 
officers  of  justice  to  be  converted.  They  maintained  that  the 
benefits  of  society  belonged  alike  to  all  the  members  of  it ;  that 
faith  alone  could  not  save  a  man ;  that  the  church  ought  not 
to  persecute  any,  even  the  wicked,  nor  excommunicate  [after 
the  manner  of  the  church  of  Rome] ;  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  no  rule  to  Christians;  that  there  was  no  need  of  priests, 
especially  wicked  ones;  that  the  sacraments,  and  orders,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  futile,  expensive,  op- 
pressive, and  wicked ;  with  many  more  such  positions,  all  inimical 
to  the  papal  hierarchy. 
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<<  As  the  cathoEcs  of  diose  times  baptised  by  immersion,  the 
Paterines  made  no  oomplaint  of  the  mode  <^  baptizing;  but, 
when  they  were  examined,  they  objected  vehemently  against  the 
baptism  of  infimts,  and  condemned  it  as  an  error.  Among  other 
things^  they  said  that  the  child  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  that 
he  had  no-  desire  to  be  baptiaed,  and  was  inci^mble  of  making 
any  confesaon  ot  fidth ;  and  that  the  willing  and  professing  of 
another  coold  be  of  no  service  to  him.  Persons  maintaining 
diese  sentimeilts  were  fixmd  in  Italy  before  the  year  1026,  which 
was  five  hnndred  years  before  the  Reformation  (by  Luther) — 
peiBons  who  believed  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  church 
ol  Rome,  and  who  h^hly  condenmed  their  errors.*  Atto,  bishop 
of  Veroelli,  had  oomplamed  of  such  people  eighty  years  before, 
and  so  had  others  before  him ;  and  there  is  the  highest  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  always  existed  in  Italy.f 

^  From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  dissenters  in 

*  See  Dr.  Alliz's  Remarks  on  the  ehurohes  of  Piedmoaty  du  xL 
t  The  rage  of  the  catholics  for  saints  and  relics  is  well  known.  Some  cities  of 
Italy,  being  little  independent  govemments,  and  other  cities,  with  adjacent  monas- 
teries and  diwelieB  in  surrounding  states,  were  fired  with  mutual  jealousy,  on  this 
account,  more  than  other  countries.  Their  thefts  murders,  fictioos^  forgeriei^  and 
ways  to  obtain  one  another's  relics  would  fill  a  volume.  A  rotten  bit  of  Noah's  ark 
-^  hair  of  the  beard  of  Aaron — a  shred  of  the  dress  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary— 
m  tooth  or  a  tee-nail  of  a  saint— a  link  of  St.  Peter's  diain— « tip  of  a  lance  made  of 
n  nail  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  all  whieh  ndracolous  cures  were  annexed,  became 
objects  of  so  much  importance,  that  no  crimes  were  unpractised  to  procure  them* 
Without  something  of  this  kind,  a  monastery  might  as  well  close  its  doors  at  once^ 
the  fiithers  could  not  subsiBt ;  while  possessing  it,  cathedrals  and  palaces  might  be 
ereeted  and  endowed,  litis  freniy  began,  in  the  fimirth  century,  with  obserring  the 
birth*day8  of  the  saints,  and  gradually  rose  to  raving  madnrts  about  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth.  When  the  Italian  gentry  formed  their  cities  into  free  states 
they  availed  themselves  of  this  popular  piece  of  superstition  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
and  embellishing  their  dtics ;  and  they  licensed  frippery,  as  the  mayor  of  a  corporate 
town  does  pedlais  and  buffoons  at  a  fidr.  The  eky  of  Florence  took  John  the 
B^vtist  for  their  patron;  and  his  fostival,  including  the  four  preceding  days,  wasa 
mine  of  wealth.  Ravenna  set  up  the  glory  of  St.  ApoUinaris.  Both  these  cities 
tacked  hone-races  to  the  festivals;  so  that  to  go  to  the  races,  and  to  go  to  be  cured 
of  dtseases,  and  to  go  to  worship  God  and  his  saints,  was  the  same  thing !  The  dty 
of  Modena  took  Geminiani  fiir  their  saint;  and  his  festival  was  accompanied  with  a 
fiur  three  days  before  the  festival,  and  three  days  after.  The  gpvcmors  of  Femn, 
and  those  of  other  cities,  adopted  similar  measures.  Business,  friendship,  pleasure^ 
devotion,  love,  idleness,  avarice,  all  went  into  the  common  stock.  It  was  a  kind  ot 
carnival,  in  which  things  professedly  sacred  and  horribly  profime  were  nungled 
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Italy  continued  to  increase  and  multiply,  for  which  several  i 
may  be  assigned.  The  excessive  wickedness  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  Italian  prelates,  was  better  known  in  Italy 
than  in  other  coimtries.  Besides  which,  there  was  no  legal 
power  in  Italy  in  those  times  to  put  dissenters  to  defith.  Popular 
preachers  in  the  church,  such  as  Claude  of  Turin,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  increased  the  number  of  dissenters,  for  their  discq>les 
went  fiuther  than  their  masters.  The  adJ0cency  of  France  and 
Spain,  tooy  contributed  to  their  increase,  for  bolh  abounded  with 
Christians  of  their  sort.  The  [Paterin^]  churches  were  divided 
into  sixteen  compartments,  such  as  the  English  Baptists  would 
call  associations;  each  of  these  was  subdivided  into  parts,  which 
would  here  be  called  churches  or  congregations.  In  Milan» 
there  was  a  sfreet  called  Pararia,  where  it  is  supposed  they 
met  for  divine  worship.  At  Modena  they  assembled  at  some 
water-mills.  They  had  houses  at  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Viterbo, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  and  several  in  Rimini,  Rpmandiola,  and  other 
places.  One  of  the  principal  churches  was  that  at  Concorezzo, 
in  the  Milanese ;  and  the  members  of  churches  in  this  asso- 
ciation were  more  than  fifteen  hundred.  The  houses  where  they 
met  seem  to  have  been  hired  by  the  people,  and  tenanted  by  ouq 
of  the  brethren :  there  were  several  in  each  city,  and  each  was 

together;  but  in  all  which  the  monkish  ecclesiastics  found  their  interest. —  See 
Robinson's  Ecclesiastic  Researchesy  ch.  xi. 

So  much  for  Italy.  The  reader  may  take  the  following  anecdote  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  whidi  the  game  was  played  in  Spain.  I  give  it  on  the  muthority  of 
Mr.  Southey,  our  Poet  Laureate. 

**  As  St.  Lorenzo  Mendez  was  walking  in  the  plain  neai-  Chaves,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  meditating  a  sermon,  he  met  an  angel,  who  gave 
him  a  box  of  relies,  telling  him  it  bad  been  saved  from  a  Christian  city  which 
had  that  day  Miea  into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  This  box  contained  the  rod  of 
Moses^  the  mantle  of  the  infant  Christ,  the  kerchief  of  our  lady,  the  stone  from 
which  Christ  ascended  into  heaven,  and  relics  of  forty-one  different  saints,  without 
reckoning  thoae  of  the  innocents  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  That  aS  thete 
were  amthmUie  wtu  never  doubted  t  Some  dispute,  indeed^  arose  concerning  the  city 
from  which  they  came ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  it  must  be  in  Europe,  because  two 
of  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  found  in  the  box,  had  never  been  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  result  was,  that  a  monument  was  erected  upon  the  spot  where 
the  saint  met  the  angel ;  and  that  the  whole  collection  was  venerated  with  implicit 
fiuth  at  Guimareans,  where  very  probably  it  may  be  found  at  this  day,  and  in  tolerable 
odour  still!"— Quarterly  Reriew,  No.  XIL 
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distingaished  by  a  mark  known  only  by  themselves.  Li  times  of 
persecution,  they  met  in  small  companies  of  eight,  twenty,  thirty, 
or  as  it  happened ;  but  never  in  large  asBemUies,  for  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

'  <^  The  Paterines  were  decent  in  their  deportment,  modest  in 
their  dress  and  discourse,  and  in  thar  morals  irreproachable.  In 
their  conversation  there  was  no  levity,  no  scurrility,  no  detraction, 
no  falsdiood,  no  swearing.  Their  dress  was  neither  fine  nor 
mean.  They  were  chaste  and  temperate,  never  frequenting  taverns 
nor  places  of  public  amusement.  They  were  not  given  to  anger, 
and  other  violent  passions.  They  were  not  eager  to  accumulate 
wealth,  but  were  content  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
avoided  commerce,  because  they  thought  it  would  expose  them 
to  the  temptation  of  collusion,  felsehood,  and  oaths,  chusing 
rather  to  live  by  labour  or  handicraft.  They  were  always  em- 
ployed, in  spare  hours,  either  in  giving  or  receiving  instruction. 
Their  bishops  and  deacons  were  mechanics,  who  maintained 
themselves  by  their  industry. 

**  About  the  year  1040,  the  Paterines  had  become  very  numerous 
and  conspicuous  at  Milan,  which  was  their  principal  residence; 
and  here  they  iSourished  at  least  two  hundred  years.  They  had 
no  connexion  with  the  church  [of  Rome],  for  they  rejected,  not 
only  Jerome  of  Syria,  Augusdn  of  Africa,  and  Gregory  of  Rome^ 
but  Ambrose  df  Milan,  also;  considering  them  and  all  other 
pretended  &thers  as  corruptors  of  Christianity.  They  parti- 
cularly condemned  Pope  Sylvester,  as  the  Antichrist,  the  son  of 
perdition,  mentioned  by  Paul,  as  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  as 
god.  Thejr  called  the  cross,  <  the  abomination  of  desolation  stand*- 
ing  in  the  holy  place,'  and  they  said  that  it  was  the  mark  of  the 
beast.  Nor  had  they  any  share  in  the  state,  for  they  took  no 
oaths,  and  bore  no  arms.  The  state  did  not  trouble  them;  but 
the  clergy  preached,  prayed,  and  published  books  against  them 
with  imabating  zeal.  About  the  year  1176,  Galdin  de  Sala, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  an  infirm  old  man,  as  he  was  preachiug 
against  them  with  great  eagerness,  dropped  down  in  a  fit,  and 
expired  as  soon  as  he  had  received  extreme  unction.  About 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  one  Bonacursus,  who  pretended  he  had 
been  one  of  these  Paterines,  made  a  public  renimciation  of  his 
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opinions,  and  embraced  the  catholic  faith,  and  filled  Milan  with 
fiibles,  88  all  renegades  do.  He  published  that  cities,  suburbs, 
towns,  and  castles,  were  full  of  those  &Ise  prophets ;  that  this  was 
the  time  to  suppress  them ;  and  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had 
directed  die  Milanese  what  to  do,  when  he  said,  <  Cursed  be  he 
that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood.' 

"  In  1210,  the  Paterines  had  become  so  numerous,  and  the 
name  so  odious  to  the  church,  that  the  old  Bishop  of  Ferrara 
obtuned  an  edict  for  the  suppression  of  them ;  but  this  extended 
only  to  the  city  of  Ferrara.  Five  years  afterwards.  Pope  Innocent 
III.  held  a  council  at  the  Lateran,  which  doiounced  anathemas 
against  heretics  of  all  descriptions,  and  against  the  lords  and 
their  bailif&  who  suiFered  them  to  reside  on  their  estates.  In  this 
council  the  Milanese  were  censured  for  sheltering  the  Paterines ; 
but  the  Italian  bishops  in  general  were  not  of  the  intolerant  cast 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1220  that  the  policy  of  that  sanguinary  court  extended  over 
all  Italy. 

*^The  thirteenth  century  exhibited  in  Italy  two  objects  that 
forcibly  struck  reflecting  minds.  One  was  the  simple  manners  of 
the  Paterines,*  which  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  contrast 

*  An  amuiing  anecdote  is  related  eoneerning  two  penoua  of  the  sect  of  the 
Paterines,  which  desenres  a  brief  mention.  One  of  them,  a  female,  of  the  name  of 
Wilhchnina,  died  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1281,  and  her  memory  was  held  in  such  high 
Teneration  that  she  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Milan ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
tiie  ignorant  eatholics,  having  witnesied  the  holiness  of  her  life,  resorted  to  her  tomb 
to  aay  their  prayen !  The  monks  of  a  monastery  in  the  snburtM,  observing  which 
way  trade  was  likely  to  run,  obtained  the  body  the  year  after  its  interment,  raised  a 
splendid  tomb,  lighted  up  lamps  and  torches,  instituted  three  annual  festivals,  and 
chanted  the  miracles  of  St.  Wilhelmina.  The  other,  Annan  Punzilupe,  a  man  of 
eminence  among  the  Paterines,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Bagnolo,  and  an  officer  in 
it,  of  singular  zeal,  piety,  and  benevolence^  died  in  126^  and  was  buried  in  the 
catbedraL  The  populace,  having  known  his  excellent  character,  crowded  to  worship 
at  his  tomb ;  and  the  canons,  with  Albert,  the  bishop,  entered,  in  due  form,  on 
a  process  towards  the  canonisation  of  Punsilupe.  Inquisitions  were  made,  and 
miraelcs  vrooght  at  his  tomb  were  attested  on  oath.  Punzilupe  continued  to  be 
wofshipped  about  twenty-four  years,  and  Wilhelmimi  twenty.  Whether  some 
envious  monks  grudged  their  brethren  such  rich  acquisitions,  or  whatever  were  the 
cause,  in  1900  the  inquisitors  entered  on  new  processes,  and  made  out,  with  proof 
positive^  that  the  two  saints  had  lived  and  died  incurable  heretics !  Accordingly  their 
bones  were  taken  up  and  burnt ! 

VOL.  II.  S 
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with  the  lives  of  tlieir  neighbours;  the  other  was  the  predictions 
that  had  been  uttered  by  one  Joachim,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Flora,  in  Calabria,  foretelling  a  reformation  of  the  whole  church 
as  being  then  just  at  hand.  This  man  published  a  book  \mdst 
the  title  of  <  The  Everlastinff  Oospely'  which  ran  like  wildfire. 
In  the  year  1250,  another  monkish  production  appeared,  entitled 
*  An  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel.'  According  to 
this  last  production,  the  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  flying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  (Rev.  xi.),  was 
to  be  St  Francis  and  his  humble  barefooted  followers;  and  the 
year  1260  was  fixed  upon  for  the  abrogation  of  the  then  gospel 
dispensation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  state.  The  Old 
Testament,  they  said,  had  been  the  age  of  the  Father ;  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  was  the  "age  of  the  Son ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding time  was  to  be  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  Out  of  this 
mighty  mass  of  absurdity  and  monastical  devotion  sprang  up 
a  number  of  sects  in  Italy,  such  as,  the  Fratrioelli,  the  Bizocbe, 
the  followers  of  Sagarelli  and  Dulcinus,  the  party  called  Aposdes, 
and  others  in  different  countries.  The  court  of  Rome  lost  no 
time  in  adopting  measiures  for  the  destruction  of  these  fanadcs, 
to  wh(»n  they  applied  the  odious  names  of  heretics.  Gnostics, 
Paterines,  M anichasans,  Gazari,  &c. ;  but  the  Paterines  con- 
sidered themselves  as  very  unjustly  treated  in  being  mixed  up 
with  these  new  sectaries.  The  latter  were  altogether  a  different 
set  of  men,  acting  on  a  wild  principle,  which  had  never  entered 
the  minds  of  the  Paterines,  as  their  dissent  from  the  church 
proved.  The  Paterines  weU  knew  that  their  discipline  could  not 
possibly  be  practised  in  the  national  church;  they,  therefore, 
withdrew,  and  let  the  church  alone, — ccxistantly  avowing  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture,  the  competency  of  each  individual  to 
reform  himself,  the  right  of  all  to  teach  (in  their  proper  sphere), 

The  Paterines  treated  with  the  utmoet  oontempt  the  saintdiip  of  the  obmneb  of 
Rome;  and  had  they  not  knoirn  thet  the  ayarioe  of  the  clergy  would  have  ruined 
them  for  withholding  burying  fees,  they  would  rather  have  buried  their  dead 
in  the  fields  than  the  churches,  for  they  abhorred  every  part  of  the  process.  When 
PuBsilupe  beheld  a  procession  of  the  preaching  friars  in  the  etrcets»  he  has  been 
beard  to  say,  «  Here  come  these  devils,  a  pack  of  nvenous  welvea.**— >Robinsan*s 
Eocles.  Researches,  oh.  xi, 
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and  openly  disclaiming  all  manner  of  coercion  ;  but  these  prepos- 
terous reformer?  foretold  that  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  was  to 
destroy  the  pope  and  wicked  monks,  and  to  set  up  a  new  and 
holy  pontiff,  and  so  to  purify  the  church.  They  were,  therefore, 
not  dissenters,  but  a  faction  in  the  church;  and  their  folly 
appeared  in  attempting  to  purify  the  world  on  catholic  principles, 
and  in  imagining  that  the  cause  of  religion  was  to  be  promoted  by 
imperial  arms. 

•*  One  of  the  leaders  of  these  new  sects,  whose  name  was 
Dulcinus,  published  an  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  (Rev.  ii,  and  iii.);  and  the  book  clearly  proves 
that  they  were  catholics,  and  not  Paterines.  For  instance,  he 
says,  *  The  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  was  blessed  Benedict, 
and  the  Benedictine  monks  were  his  church.  The  angel  of 
Pergamos  was  blessed  Pope  Sylvester,  and  the  clergy  were 
his  chiu-ch.  The  angel  of  Sardis  was  blessed  Francis,  and  the 
Franciscan  friars  were  his  church.  The  angel  of  Laodicea  was 
blessed  Dominic,  and  the  preaching  friars  were  his  church.  The 
angel  of  Smyrna  was  brother  Gerard  Sagarelli,  of  Parma,  whom 
the  wicked  inquisitors  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  year  1300. 
The  angel  of  Thyatira  was  Dulcinus,  of  Novara.  And  the 
angel  of  Philadelphia  was  to  be  that  holy  pope  whom  the 
Emperor  Frederic  was  to  set  over  the  church  after  he  had  put  to 
death  Boniface  VIIL,  the  then  reigning  pontiff/  But  so  far 
were  the  Paterines  from  holding  this  kind  of  theology,  that  they 
held  all  the  clergy  in  abhorrence,  and  said  they  were  the  locusU 
of  the  Apocalypse,  which  came  out  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  and) 
like  a  plague  of  noisome  insects,  darkened  and  tormented  the 
world.  Panzilupe,  a  leading  man  among  the  Paterines,  [as  men- 
tioned in  the  note,  p.  257,]  was  said  to  have  been  heard,  more 
than  a  hundred  times,  to  declare  *that  the  ministers  of  the 
[catholic]  church  were  wicked  men,  deceivers  of  mankind,  raven- 
ous wolves,  who  persecute  good  men.  The  clergy,*  he  said, 
<  would  fain  make  me  believe,  that  the  sacramental  wine  is  the 
blood  of  Christ;  but  it  is  not  long  since  that  I  saw  the  priest  of 
St.  Julian  get  drunk  with  it  at  the  altar.'  Seeing  a  venerable 
old  man,  one  day,  burnt  for  heresy,  Panzilupe,  who  stood  by, 
exclaimed,  *  What  shocking  work  is  this — to  bum  that  good  old 
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man  !  the  ground  is  too  good  to  bear  men  that  do  such  things;' 
adding,  <  that  there  could  be  no  good  in  a  church  where  their 
ministers  were  such  demons,,  and  where  such  barbarity  was 
sanctioned/  **^ 

But  I  now  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Italian  Paterines,  of 
whom,  I  hope,  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  grounds  of  their 
dissent  from  the  apostate  church  of  Rome,  their  soundness  in  the 
faith,  the  number  of  their  churches  and  members,  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners  and  deportment,  and  the  noble  testimony  they 
continually  bore  against  the  corruptions  of  the  established  church, 
even  in  the  worst  of  times.  Their  whole  history  shews  them  to 
be  the  worthy  coadjutors  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  with 
whom  they  were  leagued  in  the  same  righteous  cause,  though 
living  in  a  different  country.  I  shall  now  close  the  present 
Lecture  by  submitting  some  account  of  a  remarkable  tract  or 
treatise,  that  is  said  to  have  been  written  during  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  i.  e.  about  forty  years  before  Peter  Waldo 
came  forth  to  public  view,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Peter  de  Bruys.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
writer  and  his  friends  for  separating  firom  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  bears  date  a.  d.  1 120,  and  is  oflen  referred  to  by  the  writers 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  many  other  of  our  learned  divines, 
such  as  Mede,  and  Himl,  and  AClner,  being  remarkable  {or  the 
age  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up.  It  professes 
to  be  an  Answer  to  the  Question,  What  is  Antichrist?  which 
it  thus  proceeds  to  answer : — 

"Antichrist  is  a  falsehood  or  deceit  varnished  over  with  the 
semblance  of  truth,  and  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  his 
spouse  (or  church),  yet  in  opposition  to  the  way  of  truth,  righte- 
ousness, faith,  hope,  charity,  as  well  as  moral  life.  It  does  not 
respect  any  one  particular  person  ordained  to  any  degree,  or 
office,  or  ministry ;  but  it  is  a  system  of  falsehood,  opposing  itself  to 
the  truth,  covering  and  adorning  itself  with  a  show  of  beauty  and 
piety,  yet  very  unsuitable  to  the  church  of  Christ,  as,  by  the 
names  and  offices,  the  Scriptures  and  the  sacraments  and  various 
other  things  may  appear.     The  system  of  iniquity  thus  perfected, 

•  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  cb.  xi.  pp.  407—423. 
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with  its  officiating  ministers,  great  and  small,  supported  by  those 
who  are  induced  to  follow  it  with  an  evil  heart  and  blindfold — 
this  is  the  congregation  or  composition  of  things,  which,  taken 
together,  comprises  what  is  called  Antichrist^  or  Babylon^  the 
fourth  beast,  the  whore,  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  (all 
of  which  are  titles  given  to  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures.)  His  minis- 
ters are  called  fiilse  prophets,  lying  teachers,  the  ministers  of 
darkness,  the  spirit  of  error,  the  apocalyptic  whore,  the  mother 
of  fornication,  clouds  without  water,  trees  without  leaves,  twice 
dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  wandering  stars,  Balaamites,  and 
Egyptians. 

<^  He  is  termed  Antichrist,  because,  being  disguised  under  the 
semblance  of  Christ  and  his  church,  he  oppugns  or  opposes  the 
salvation  purchased  by  Christ,  and  truly  administered  in  his  own 
church,  which  salvation  the  faithful  are  made  partakers  of  by 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Thus  he  counteracts  the  truth  by  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  by  false  religion,  by  feigned  holiness,  by 
ecclesiastical  power,  secular  tyranny,  riches,  honours,  dignities, 
and  the  pleasures  and  alliu-ements  of  the  world. 

<<  It  is  notorious,  therefore,  that  Antichrist  never  could  have 
been  brought  forth  without  a  concurrence  of  all  the  things  now 
mentioned,  so  as  to  form  a  system  of  hypocrisy  and  &lsehood ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  wise  of  this 
world,  ecclesiastical  orders,  pharisees,  ministers,  and  doctors ;  the 
secular  power  and  the  people  of  the  world  all  mixed  up  together : 
all  these  combined  make  up  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  that  wicked  one 
complete.  For,  though  Antichrist  was  conceived  so  long  since  as 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  he  was  then  only  in  his  infancy,  wanting 
members  both  inward  and  outward.  Consequently  he  was  the 
more  easily  detected,  destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  the  churches, 
being  then  unshapen  and  wanting  utterance*  As  yet,  he  was 
destitute  of  that  plausible,  imposing,  judicial,  or  determinative 
wisdom  which  he  afterwards  attained ;  he  wanted  those  hypocri-* 
tical  ministers,  and  human  appointments,  and  the  outward  show 
of  those  religious  orders  which  were  necessary  to  give  him  per- 
fection. As  he  was  destitute  of  those  riches  and  endowments 
necessary  to  allure  persons  to  his  service,  and  enable  him  to  mul- 
tiply, protect,  and  defend  his  adherents,  so  he  also  needed  the 
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secular  power  to  compel  men  to  fbrsake  the  truth,  and  embrace 
a  system  of  fiilsehood. .  Wanting  these  requisites,  his  deceitful 
practices  had  not  their  full  eiFect — he  was  young  and  tender,  and 
with  difficult  got  a  footing  in  the  churdies.  But  growing  up  in 
his  members,  that  is,  in  his  blind  and  dissembling  ministers,  and 
in  worldly  subjects,  he  gradually  arrived  at  maturity  when  men 
whose  hearts  were  set  upon  this  world,  but  blind  in  the  &itfa, 
multiplied  in  the  chiu-ches,  and,  by  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
got  the  power  of  both  into  their  own  hands.** 

The  author  of  the  treatise  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  wicked 
conduct  of  this  monstrous  power,  in  usurping  the  prerogatives  of 
Deity — making  void  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  practising  the 
vilest  impositions  on  men;  assuming  to  himself  the  power  of 
regeneration,  of  dispensing  pardons,  and  tlie  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  covering  himself  with  the  cloak  of  authori^  and  the  word 
of  God,  thereby  deceiving  silly  people,  and  drawing  them  off  from 
the  power  of  godliness — causing  them  to  commit  idolatry,  by  the 
worship  of  saints  and  relics;  arrogating  divine  honour,  and,  by 
fictitious  miracles,  ^<  coming  with  all  manner  of  deceiveableness  on 
those  that  perish."  It  then  adds,  <<  Christ  never  had  an  enemy 
to  be  compared  with  this ;  one  so  able  to  pervert  the  way  of  truth 
into  falsehood ;  insomuch,  that  the  true  church,  with  h&r  children, 
is  trodden  under  foot  by  it  The  worship  that  pertains  to  God 
alone  is  transferred  to  Antichrist — to  the  creature,  male  and 
female,  deceased — ^to  images,  carcasses,  and  relics.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  eucharist  is  converted  into  an  object  of  adcMBticm, 
and  the  worshipping  of  Ciod  alone  is  prohibited.  The  Saviour 
is  robbed  of  lus  merits,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  grace  in  justifi- 
cation, regeneration,  the  pardon  of  sins,  sanctificadon,  establish- 
ment in  the  fiiith,  and  spiritual  nourishment — ascribing  all  these 
things  to  his  own  authority — ^to  a  mere  form  of  words — ^to  the 
intercession  of  saints— and  to  the  fire  (^  puigatory.  Thus  people 
are  seduced  fi>om  Christ,  their  minds  are  drawn  off  fitnn  seeking 
those  blessings  in  him,  by  a  lively  fiuth  in  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  his  followers  to  expect  them  by  the 
will  and  pleasure  and  works  of  Antichrist. 

"  A  third  work  of  Antichrist  consists  in  this,  that  he  attributes 
the  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  the  mere  external  rite, 
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baptizing  infimts  in  that  &ith,  teaching  that  thereby  baptism  and 
regeneration  must  be  had,  on  which  principle  he  confers  and 
bestows  orders,  and,  indeed,  grounds  all  his  Christianity,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  places  all  his  reli* 
gion  and  holiness  in  going  to  mass,  in  which  he  has  mingled 
together  all  kinds  of  ceremonies,  Jewish,  Heathen,  and  Christian ; 
and  by  means  thereof,  the  people  are  deprived  of  spiritual  food, 
seduced  from  the  true  religion  and  the  precepts  of  God,  and  bol- 
stered up  with  vain  and  presumptuous  hopes.  All  his  works  are 
done  to  be  seen  of  men,  that  he  may  glut  himself  with  insatiable 
avarice ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  every  thing  is  set  to  sale.  He 
aUows  of  open  sins  wi^out  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  even  the 
impenitent  are  not  excommunicated.  He  does  not  rule  nor 
maintain  his  unity  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  means  of  the 
secular  power,  using  that  to  eifect  spiritual  ends.  He  hates  and 
persecutes,  and  searches  after,  and  plunders,  and  destroys  the 
members  of  Christ.  These  are  some  of  the  principal  of  the  works 
of  Antichrist  against  the  truth,  but  the  whole  are  past  numbering 
or  recording.  These  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  that 
monstrous  power. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  makes  use  of  an  outward  confession  of 
the  faith,  and  therein  is  verified  the  words  of  the  apostle — 'they 
profess  in  words  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they  deny 
him.'  He  covers  his  iniquity  by  pleading  the  length  of  his  dura- 
tion, and  the  multitude  of  his  followers ;  concerning  which  it  is 
said  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  'power  is  given  him  over  every 
tribe,  language,  and  nation ;  and  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth 
should  worship  him.*  He  covers  his  iniquity  by  pleading  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  apostles,  though  the  apostle  expressly 
says,  '  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth ;'  and,  '  there  is  no 
power  given  us  for  destruction.'  He  boasts  of  numerous  miracles^ 
even  as  the  apostle  foretold — 'whose  coming  is  after  the  work- 
ing of  Satan,  with  all  miracles  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deceiveableness  of  unrighteousness.'  He  has  an  outward 
show  of  holiness,  consisting  in  prayers,  fastings,  watchings,  and 
alms'  deeds;  of  which  the  apostle  testified,  when  he  said,  '  Having 
a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.' 

"  Thus  it  is  that  Antichrist  covers  his  lying  wickedness  as  with 
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a  doak  or  garment,  that  he  may  not  be  rgected  as  a  pagan  or 
infidel,  and  under  which  disguise  he  can  go  on  practising  his  vil«* 
lanies  boldly,  like  a  harlot.  But  it  is  plain  from  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  that  Christians  are  bound  by  express  command 
to  separate  themselves  iit»n  Antichrist.  [See  Is.  lii.  11,  12;  Jer. 
1.  8;  Num.  xvi.  21,  and  rer.  6;  Lev.  xx.  24^  27;  Exod.  xxxiv. 
12,  15;  Lev.  xv.  31 ;  Ezek.  iL ;  Deut.  xx.] 

^<  In  the  New  Testament  we  read  that  the  L(»tl  is  come  and 
hath  suffered  death,  that  he  might  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God,  (John  xii.);  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation  he 
warns  by  his  voice,  and  charges  his  people  to  go  out  of  Babylon, 
saying,  ^  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  and  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sins,  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues;  for  her  sins  have  readied 
to  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquity;'  Rev.  xviii. 
4,  5.  Hie  Apostle  Paul  says  the  same — <  Have  no  fellow8hq» 
with  unbelievers— come  out  firom  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate^ 
&c;'2Cor.vi.  16. 

*<  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  leam  wherein  consists  the 
wickedness  and  perverseness  of  Antichrist,  and  that  God  com* 
mands  his  people  to  separate  from  him,  and  join  themselves  to 
the  holy  city,  Jerusalem.  And  since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make 
known  these  things  to  us  by  his  servants,  believing  it  to  be  his 
holy  wiU  according  to  the  Scriptureis,  and  admonished  thereto  by 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  we  do  both  inwardly  and  outwardly 
depart  from  Antichrist  We  hold  communicm  and  maintain  unity 
one  with  another,  fi'eely  and  uprightly,  having  no  other  motive 
thereto  but  to  please  the  Lord,  and  seek  the  salvation  of  our 
souls*  Thus,  as  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  enable  us,  and  so  far  as 
our  understandings  are  enlightened  into  the  path  of  duty,  we 
attach  oursdves  unto  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  his  churdi,  how 
mean  soever  she  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

<«  We,  therefore,  have  thought  it  good  to  make  this  declaraticm 
of  our  reascms  for  departing  from  Antichrist,  as  wdl  as  to  make 
known  what  kind  of  fellowship  we  have,  to  the  end  that,  if  the 
Lord  be  pleased  to  impart  die  knowledge  of  the  same  truth  to 
others,  those  that  receive  it  may  love  it  together  with  us.  It  is 
our  wish  also,  that  if  others  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened,  they 
may  recdve  assistance  from  this  service,  the  Lord  succeedii^  it 
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by  hk  blessing*  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  have  received 
more  abundantly  from  him,  and  in  a  higher  measure,  we  desire 
with  all  humility  to  be  taught  and  better  instructed,  that  so  we 
may  rectify  whatever  is  amiss.'' 

Having  enumerated  and  confuted  the  various  abominations  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  shewn  how  they  all  tend  to  subvert  the 
fiuth  of  Christ,  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  the  writer  thus 
concludes : — ^<  Be  it  known  to  all  men  in  general,  and  to  every 
one  in  particular,  that  these  are  the  reasons  of  our  separation — to 
wit :  it  is  for  the  truth's  sake  which  we  believe — for  the  know- 
ledge which  we  have  of  the  only  true  God,  and  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  in  three  persons,  a  knowledge  which  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  communicate — ^it  is  &r  the  worship  due  to  that  only 
true  God — for  the  love  we  owe  him  above  all  things — for  the 
sanctificatbn  and  honour  which  are  due  to  him  supremely  and 
above  every  name — for  the  lively  hopes  which  we  have  in  God 
through  Christ — ^for  the  sake  of  the  blessing  of  regeneration  and 
the  renewing  of  our  minds  by  &ith,  h(^)e,  and  charity — ^for  the 
worthiness  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  grace  and 
righteousmess — for  the  communion  of  saints — ^the  remission  of 
sins — an  holy  conversation — ^for  the  sake  of  a  feithfiil  adherence 
to  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  hath  commanded — ^true  repent- 
ance— ^final  perseverance — and  eternal  life." 

I  have  now  given  you  the  substance  of  this  remarkable  tract  on 
Antichrist,  and,  in  judging  of  it,  you  must  not  lose  sight  yf  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  It  was  not  in  an  age  of  light  and 
knowledge,  but  in  the  very  darkest  age  of  popery,  when  ignorance 
and  superstition  sat  enthroned  over  the  whole  of  Europe — ^when, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture,  «« all  the  world  wondered 
after  the  beast" — ^and  the  woman,  or  true  church,  was  compelled 
to  '^  fly  into  the  wilderness,  there  to  be  nourished  from  the  face  of 
the  serpent,  who  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  fkxxl  after  the 
woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood," 
— that  is,  totally  destroyed  by  persecution ;  Rev.  xii.  The  writ- 
ing of  this  treatise  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circumstances^ 
is  one  proof  among  many,  that  the  Lord  never  left  himself  with- 
out witnesses  on  the  earth ;  that  he  was  fiuthfiil  to  his  promise  of 
being  ^^  with  his  church  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world" — 
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though,  according  to  prophetic  intimation,  those  .witnesses  pro- 
phesied clothed  in  sackcloth ;  Rev.  xi.  3.  We  leam  also  firom 
this  treatise  that  the  writer  was  not  a  solitary  individual,  standing 
alone  like  the  prophet  in  Israel,  contending  for  the  truth  of  Ood, 
and  the  purity  of  his  worship — ^but,  that  he  had  many  others 
associated  with  him,  on  whose  bdialf  he  pleads — persons  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  all  religious  fellowship  with  the  apos- 
tate church  of  Rome,  against  whose  corruptions  and  numerous 
abominations  they  protested,  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
in  ten  thonsand  instances  sealing  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
These  you  will  trace  among  the  Cathari,  or  Giazari,  in  Germany; 
the  disciples  of  Claude  of  Turin,  in  Piedmont;  the  Paterines,  in 
Italy ;  the  Petrobrusians  and  Henricians,  in  France ;  the  Leonists, 
or  "  Poor  of  Lyons,'*  who  received  the  truth  by  the  teaching  of 
Peter  Waldo,  and  whom  you  will  trace  in  various  ooantries-«- 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  into  the  heart  of  Bcrfie- 
mia ;  but  especially  among  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  on 
whose  interesting  narrative  we  must  next  enter. 
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Peneeuiion  a  prominent  feaJtuTt  in  the  prophetic  character  ofAnti^ 
ehriet,  verified  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Romish  Church  towards  the 
ABrigenses  and  JValdenses — History  of  the  Albigenses,  tiie  sub* 
jeet  of  the  present  Ledwre — Derivation  of  the  Name — Deacrip- 
tion  of  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants^^Determination  of  Pope 
Innocent  IIL  to  exterminate  the  Albigensian  Heretics — First 
Crusade  against  them,  A.D.  1207  to  1209. 

All  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  prophecies  which  relate  to 
the  antichristian  apostacy  must  be  aware,  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  the  character  of  that  monstrous  power, 
which  was  to  arise  in  the  latter  days,  or  under  the  Gospel  dis« 
pensadon,  is  that  of  persecution.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  ap* 
peared  in  vision  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  under  the  emblem  of  a 
little  horn,  springing  up  among  ten  greater  ones,  and  differing 
from  them  all,  inasmuch  as  **  it  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake 
very  great  things,  whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows; 
and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  them ;"  and,  it  is  added,  **  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  th^  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  of  time  f  Dan.  viL  21,  25.  The  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  refers  to  the  very  same  subject,  when  he  says, 
*f  I  saw  the  woman" — Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots — 
^*  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blcxnl  of  th« 
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nuurtyrs  of  Jesus;^'  Rev.  xriL  6.  The  Lectures  already  de- 
livered have  furnished  many  proo&  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  Romish  church ;  but  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  in 
her  history  when  we  shall  contemplate  her  as  luxuriating  in  the 
wantonness  of  intoxication,  and  glutting  herself  with  the  blood 
of  the  followers  of  Christ.  All  that  we  have  yet  seen  of  her 
sanguinary  exploits  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  those 
scenes  of  slaughter  and  devastation  on  the  recital  of  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter. 

The  Albioxnses,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  a  very  numerous  body  of  protestant  dissenters, 
deriving  their  appellation,  not  firom  any  one  particular  leader  or 
teadier,  but  firom  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  They  w&re 
so  caUed  firom  the  province  of  Attn  and  Toulouse,  in  the  south 
of  FVanoe,  one  of  the  most  deligfatiul  districts  under  heaven,  and 
the  favourite  resort  of  valetudinarians  ftom  our  less  salubrious 
climcb  To  account  for  the  prodigious  increase  of  dissenters  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  at  that  period,  and  in  that  quarter,  you 
have  only  to  call  to  recollection  what  has  been  said  of  the  de- 
plon^ly  corrupt  state  at  which  it  had  arrived,  and  the  many  able 
ministers  whom  it  had  pleased  God  to  raise  up  in  France  and 
Italy  during  the  twelfth  century,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  that  cor- 
ruption, such  as  Peter  de  Bruys,  Henry  of  Toulouse,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  and  many  others,  by  means  of 
whom  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  France  had  been  com- 
pletely evangetized,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  were 
ripe  for  reformation. 

Our  ecclesiastical  historians,  firom  Modieim  to  Henry  Halkm, 
have  perplexed  themselves,  and  not  less  their  readers,  by  attempts 
to  distinguish  nicely,  and  point  out  shades  of  difiiarence,  between 
the  Cathari,  or  (Sazari,  in  Germany,  the  Paterines  in  Italy,  the 
followers  of  Peter  de  Bruys,  of  Henry,  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
the  ^*  Poor  of  Lyons,"  the  Albigenses,  and  Waldenses,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  separate  bodies,  holding  discordant  doctrinal 
sentiments,  and  at  variance  with  each  other.  But  aU  this  is 
fiitile,  and  destitute  of  any  solid  foundation,  as  I  have  shewn  in 
former  Lectures.  The  sect  or  class  of  Albigenses,  whose  history 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon,  included  Christians  of  each  of  these 
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denominations,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  coitury, 
might  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  south  of  France*  In 
proof  of  the  justness  of  what  has  now  been  said  respecting  the 
confusion  that  pervades  the  pages  of  our  best  historians  on  this 
particular  subject,  I  shall  adduce  a  short  extract  from  Mr.  Hal* 
lam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages*     Thus  he  writes : — 

<<  Though  the  derivation  of  the  Albigenses  from  the  Paulicians 
of  Bulgaria  is  sufficiently  proved,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
cluded, that  all  who  incurred  the  same  imputation  either  derived 
their  fiuth  from  the  same  country,  or  had  adopted  the  Mani- 
chaean  theory  of  the  Paulicians.*  From  the  very  invectives  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  acts  of  the  inquisition,  it  is  manifest  that 
almost  every  shade  of  heterodoxy  was  found  among  these  dissi- 
dents, till  it  vanished  in  a  simple  protestation  against  the  wealth 
and  tyranny  of  the  clergy.  Those  who  were  absolutely  free  from 
any  taint  of  Manichasism  are  properly  called  Waldenses— a 
name  perpetually  confounded,  in  later  times,  with  that  of  Albi- 
guises,  but  distinguishing  a  sect  probably  of  separate  origin^  and 
at  least  of  differerU  tenets  (/).  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  Waldenses  can  be  traced  beyond  the  preachii^  of 
Peter  Waldo;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  proper  seat  of  the 
Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  has  long  continued  to  be  in  certain  valleys 
of  Piedmont.  These  pious  and  innocent  sectaries,  of  whom  the 
very  monkish  historians  speak  well,  had  ministers  of  their  own 
appointment,  and  denied  the  lawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  capital 
punbhment  In  other  re^>ects  their  opinions  probably  were  not 
&r  removed  from  those  usually  called  protestant. 

<<  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  the  severe  persecutkti 
which  nearly  exterminated  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc,  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  [rather  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth, A.  D.  1207  to  1242. — Autk.^  and  involved  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse  in  their  ruin.  The  Catharists,  a  fraternity  of  the  same 
Paulician  origin,  more  dispersed  than  the  Albigenses,  had  pre- 
viously sustained  a  similar  trial.  Their  belief  was  certainly  a 
compound  of  strange  errors  with  truth  ;f  but  it  was  attended  by 

*  I  hope  it  has  been  made  sufficieutly  to  appear,  that  the  Paulicians  never  held 
that  sjstem.     See  Lect  xxxiz. —  Amtkor'M  Note* 
f  No  doubty  if,  like  Mr.  H.,  ve  are  to  credit  all  that  their  catholic  calumniators 
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qualities  of  a  far  superior  lustre  to  orthodoxy,  by  a  sincerity,  a 
piety,  and  a  self-devotion  that  almost  purified  the  age  in  which 
they  lived;"  pp.  466 — 469. 

Here  now  is  the  inconsistency  of  which  I  complain  in  our 
author.  How  is  it  that  he  can  overlook  the  fiict,  that  this  <<  sin- 
cerity, and  piety,  and  self-devotion,"  was  the  native  effect  of  the 
orthodox  doctrinal  sentiments  which  they  held — that  it  was  the 
truth  concerning  Christ  and  his  salvation,  understood  through 
divine  teaching,  believed  as  the  testimony  of  God,  and  engaging 
the  affections,  that  was  the  source  of  this  moral  purity,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  the  reception  of  this  truth  or  heavenly 
doctrine  into  the  heart,  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  tenets  of  the  Manichees  ?  <<  Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth  at  the  same  place  both  sweet  water  and  bitter  ?'  saidi 
an  apostle.  <^  Can  the  fig-tree  bear  olive  berries?  or  a  vine,  figs? 
8o  can  no  fountain  both  yield  salt  water  and  fi'esh."  With  equal 
truth  and  certain^  may  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  impious  tenets  of 
the  Manichees,  and  <<  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  which  these 
dissenters  so  strenuously  contended  for,  cannot  co-exist  in  the 
same  mind.  <<  Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fhut,  but  a 
corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  firuit ;  wherefore,  by  their  firuits  ye 
shall  know  them." 

«<  It  is  always  important  to  perceive,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  ^  that 
these  high  moral  excellencies  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
speculative  truths;  and  upcm  this  account  I  have  been  more  dis- 
posed to  state  explicitly  the  real  ManiduBitm  of  the  Albigenses, 
especially  as  protestant  writers,  considering  all  the  enemies  of 
Rome  as  their  firiends,  have  been  apt  to  place  the  opinions  of 
these  sectaries  in  a  very  false  light." — ^A  veryfabe  light! 

Mr.  H.  speaks  of  <^  speqdative  truths"  which  have  no  con- 
nexion with  moral  excellence  or  purity  of  conduct  I  know  of 
no  revealed  truth  that  can  be  justly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  m^e 
speculation.  Every  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  has  a  practical  ten- 
dency— ^it  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon  the  heart  and  affix- 
tions,  and  must  influence  them  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood 
and  believed.     This  is  the  scriptural  account  of  the  matter ;  how 

haTe  charged  them  with ;   but,  at  raqpects  thb  matter,  I  have  not  fti  met  with  one 
assertion  which  would  stand  the  test  of  inTCStigation,  or  rigid  scrutiny.— -4«<Aor. 
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fiir  it  may  satisfy  Mr^  Hallam  I  am  not  solicitous  to  know,  and 
am  content  to  leave  it. 

Mr.  Hallam  is  not  singular,  even  among  our  modern  historians, 
in  imputing  Manichaoan  tenets  to  the  Albigenses.    The  late  Wil* 
liam  Giffi)rd,  Esq.,  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  published  a  His- 
tory of  France — London,   1791,  in  five  quarto  volumes— and, 
according  to  his  account  of  the  matter,  <<  The  Albigenses  be- 
lieved in  two  gods— one  a  beneficent  being,  author  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  had  two  wives,  CoUant  and  Collibant,  and  was 
father  of  several  children,  and,  among  others,  of  Christ  and  the 
devil.     The  other  god  was  a  malevolent  being,  a  liar,  and  a  de- 
stroyer of  men,  author  of  the  ancient  law,  who,  not  content  with 
having  persecuted  the  patriarchs  during  their  lives,  had  consigned 
them  all  to  damnation  after  their  death.     They  also  acknowledged 
two  Christs — one  wicked,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  cru- 
cified at  Jerusalem,  and  who  kept,  as  his  concubine,  Mary  Mag- 
dalency  the  woman  so  well  known  for  havii^  been  caught  ii]L  thcf 
act  of  adultery;  the  other  Christ  all  virtuous  and  invisible,  who 
never  inhabited  the  world,  but  spiritually  in  the  body  of  Paul. 
They  represented  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  scarlet  whore  men- 
tbned  in  the  Revelations.     They  regarded  the  sacraments  as 
firivolous  things ;  considered  marriage  as  a  state  of  prostitution ; 
the  Lord's  Supper  as^a  chimera ;  the  resurrection  of  the  fiesh  as. 
a  ridiculous  fiible ;  and  the  worship  of  images  as  detestable  idola- 
try.    Thqr  were  divided  into  two  classes — the  Perfects  and  the 
Believers.  They  all  openly  professed  great  purity  of  manners,  and 
secretly  practised  the  most  in&mous  voluptuousness,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  fix>m  the  waist  downwards,  man  is  incapable  of  sin."* 
Such  is  this  author's  disgusting  picture  of  the  Albigenses ;  and, 
for  its  malignity  and  grossness,  it  may  be  fiiirly  said  to  out-herod 
Herod !   Yet  we  cannot  say  that  the  whole  is  &lse, — there  are  two 
grains  of  truth  dexterously  enough  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  &lse- 
hood.  The  Albigenses  did  indeed  insist  that  ^<  the  church  of  Rome 
was  the  scarlet  whore  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;"  and  also, 
<<  that  the  worship  of  images  was  detestable  idolatry."     This  was 
the  head  and  fix>nt  of  their  offending ;  all  the  rest  is  mere  carica- 

•  History  of  France,  toI.  i.  p.  412. 
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tiire, — ^the  pure  invention  of  the  monks  and  priests  of  the  catholic 
church.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  GifFord,  who,  in  the  pre- 
sent age  of  the  world,  could  allow  himself  to  be  cajoled  and  im- 
posed upon  by  such  authorities,  not  only  to  give  credit  to  such 
monstrous  tales,  but  also  to  present  them  to  his  readers  for  the 
truth  of  history  ?  It  surely  betrajrs  a  d^pree  of  credulousness  and 
imbecility  of  judgment  which,  happily,  has  few  parallels  in  this 
enlightened  age.  Hie  charge  of  Manichaeism,  as  preferred  by  the 
chastened  pen  of  Mr.  Hallam,  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
Mr.  Gifford*s  ribaldry,  dwindles  almost  into  insignificance*  Hie 
latter  is  Manichaeism  double  distilled,  refined,  and  sublimated  by 
the  genius  of  the  catholic  priesthood.  But  I  take  leave  of  it,  by 
reminding  my  reader  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  <<  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  fdUdyj  for 
my  name's  sake;''  Matt.  v. 

I  cannot  help,  now  that  the  subject  is  before  me,  contrasting 
with  the  foregoing  representation  of  the  Albigenses,  the  view  that 
is  given  of  Uieir  character  and  moral  conduct  by  Mr.  David 
Hume,  in  his  valuable  History  of  England.  Sceptic  as  he  was, 
and,  on  every  occasion  when  the  subject  of  religion  was  before 
him,  too  much  addicted  to  indulge  his  propensity  to  laugh  at  the 
fanatics,  he  had,  nevertheless,  too  much  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  to  be  the  dupe  of  nK>nkish  ignorance  or  papal  slander. 
He  consequently  thus  describes  these  sectaries : — <<  Pope  Innocent 
HI.,"  says  he,  ^< published  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  a  species 
of  enthusiasts  in  the  south  of  France,  whom  he  denominated  here- 
tics, [not  because  they  were  Manichaeans,  but]  because,  like  all  other 
enthusiasts,  they  n^lected  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  opposed 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy.  And  these  sectaries,  though 
the  most  innocent  and  inoffenrive  of  mankind^  were  exterminated, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity."* 

But  Mr.  Hallam  considers  them  to  have  been  real  Manichaean& 
If  so,  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  two  first  causes,  in  fiat  op- 
position to  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  declare  that 
<<  there  is  only  one  living  and  true  God."f  Again,  they  regarded 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  malignant  being,  and  consi- 

*  Hume*8  History  of  England,  toU  ii.  cb.  11.  f  ^^^^  ^>'  ^  i  ^^^*  ^'-  ^ 
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dered  the  Mosaic  law  as  proceeding  from  the  devil, — that  law 
which  the  Psalmist  declares  to  be  "  perfect,  converting  the  soul, 
rejoicing  the  heart,  enlightening  the  eyes,  the  sowce  of  all  purity, 
truth,  and  righteousness;  more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  and 
sweeter  to  his  soul  than  honey  to  his  taste."*  Now,  the  worship 
of  God  is  a  moral  duty,  and  the  Albigenses  regarded  it  as  such ; 
but  admit  them  to  have  held  these  horrible  opinions  respecting 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  of  the  author  of  Moses'  law,  with 
other  tenets  equally  impious  and  unscriptural,  and  what  becomes 
of  their  sincerity,  piety,  and  devotion  ?  It  must  all  vanish  as  the 
mist  before  the  rising  sun  !  If,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  I  could  believe 
the  Albigenses  to  have  been  real  Manichaeans,  I  should  never 
think  of  troubling  the  world  with  their  history ;  but  it  is  because 
I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  were  people  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent stamp — that  their  character  was  maligned  by  their  adver- 
saries, and  is  unhappily  mistaken  and  misrepresented  by  Mr. 
Hallam — ^that  I  am  anxious  to  exonerate  them  from  the  foul  im- 
putation. But,  having  offered  these  preliminary  observations,  I 
now  proceed  with  the  subject. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc,  Provence,  Catalonia,  and  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, comprising  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France,  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  and  a  part  of  Spain,  were  peopled 
with  an  industrious  and  intelligent  race  of  men,  addicted  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  but  generally  cultivating  religious  opinions 
exceedingly  hostile  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  country 
of  Languedoc  was  subject  to  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  and  had  been 
unconnected  beyond  any  other  part  of  France  with  the  reigning 
family,  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet.  Louis  VII.  having  mar- 
ried the  sister  to  the  reigning  count,  began  to  exercise  some 
authority,  chiefly  in  confirming  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies ; 
but  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  with  a  difference  in  language 
and  legal  usages,  still  kept  the  people  of  this  province  apart  from 
those  of  the  north  of  France.  The  whole  of  the  district  above- 
mentioned  aboimded  with  Christians  who  dissented  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  bore  a  uniform  testimony  against  its  cor- 


*  Psal.  xix.  and  cxix.  pasMim, 
VOL.  II.  T 
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ruptions  and  die  vicious  lives  of  its  clergy.     Of  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  its  immense  population,  the  writers  of  that  age  speak 
in  high  terms ;  and  some  estimate  may  be  fiumed  of  the  number 
of  dissenters  from  the  following  feet-     The  author  of  the  great 
Belgian  Chronicle,  from  Caesarius,  a.d.  1208,  after  enumerating 
what  he  calls  the  errors  of  the  Albigensian  Manichaeans,   thus 
proceeds — "  The  error  of  the  Albigenses  prevailed  to  that  de- 
gree, that  it  had  infested  as  much  as  a  thousand  cities  ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  repressed  by  the  swords  of  the  faithfiil,  I  think  that 
it  would  have  corrupted  the  whole  of  Europe." 
.   Reinier,  an   inquisitor   belonging   to  the  church  of   Rome, 
who  lived  during  the  thirteenth  century,  testifies  that  the  pro- 
gress of  these  dissenters  was  both  rapid  and  extensive,  insomuch 
that,  in  his  time,  there  was  no  country  free  frtmi  them;    and 
he   assigns   the  following   causes   of  their  increase: — 1.  Vain- 
glory— they  wishing  to  be  honoured  like  the  catholic  doctors. 
2.  Their  great   zeal,  since  all   of  th^n,  men  and  women,  by 
night  and  by  day,  never  cease   from  teaching  and   learning. 
He  adds,  what   merits   particular  notice — ^that,  amongst    their 
first  instructions,  they  taught   their   disciples  to  shun  slanders 
and  oaths.    3.  Because  they  translated  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  vulgar  tongues,  and  spake  udd  taught  according 
to  them.      He   adcls,    <<  I   have   heard  and  seen  a  certain  un- 
learned rustic,  who  recited  the  book  of  Job  word  by  word,  and 
many  who  perfiectly  knew  the  New   Testament."     4.  Because 
they  communicated  their  instruction  in  secret  places  and  times, 
nor  permitted   any  to   be   present  except  bdievers.      5.  The 
scandal  arisdng  fix>m  the  bad  example  of  certain  catholics.    6.  The 
insufficient   teaching  of  odiers,   who  preach  sometimes    frivo- 
lously and  sometimes  falsely.     **  Hence,  whatever  a  doctor  of 
the  church  teaches,"  says  he,  "  which  he  does  not  prove  fixMn 
the  New  Testament,  they  consider  it  as  entirely  &bulous,  con- 
trary to  the  authiH*ity  of  the  church,"      7.  The  want  of  re- 
verence with  which  certain   ministers  perform  the   sacrament 
8.  The  hatred  which  they  have  against  the  church.     «  I  have 
heard  fiiom  the  mouth  of  the  heretics,"  says  he,    <^  that  they 
wished  to   reduce  the   clergy  and   monks  to  the  state  of  la- 
bourers,   by  taking  away  their   tithes  and  possessions."      He 
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afterwards  adds,  that  ^^  in  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  in  Pro- 
vence, and  in  other  kingdoms  and  nations,  there  were  more 
schools  of  heretics  than  of  theologians,  and  more  auditors.  They 
disputed  publicly,  and  summoned  the  people  to  those  solemn 
disputations,  besides  preaching  in  the  markets,  the  fields,  and 
the  houses,"  &c.  He  adds,  *^  I  have  been  frequently  present  at 
the  inquisition  and  examination  of  the  heretics;  and  their 
schools  are  reckoned,  in  the  diocese  of  Pavia  alone,  to  amount 
to  forty-one."  Such  is  the  way  in  which  this  inquisitor  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  these  dissenters,  on  which  I  shall  not  stop 
to  comment,  though  some  parts  of  the  statement  would  seem  to 
require  it. 

The  Albigenses  were  all  agreed  in  regarding  the  church  of 
Rome  as  an  apostate  church,  which  had  absolutely  perverted 
Christianity,  and  in  maintaining  her  to  be  <^  Babylon  the  Great, 
the  mother  of  harlots,"  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse.  They 
were  too  enlightened  not  to  feel  contempt  for  the  vices  of  the 
clergy ;  and  so  general  was  this  contempt,  that  expressions  the 
most  offensive  to  that  race  of  ecclesiastics  were  become  prover* 
bial.  '^  /  toauld  sooner  be  a  priest  than  have  done  such  a  thing  /" 
was  a  common  saying  among  them,  and  tantamount  to  an  im- 
precation. And  as  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  they  rejected 
her  sacraments  of  confirmation,  of  confession,  and  marriage,  as 
vain  and  firivolous;  the  exposure  of  images  in  the  churches, 
they  branded  as  idolatrous;  and  they  named  the  bells,  which 
summoned  the  people  to  the  adoration  of  these  images,  trumpets 
of  demons !  Their  teachers  were  contented  with  a  black  coat, 
instead  of  the  pompous  vestments  of  the  catholic  clergy.  They 
received  members  into  their  churches,  after  baptism,  by  prayer, 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  the  kiss  of  charity.  Whilst  their 
enemies  endeavoured  to  blacken  their  reputation,  by  charging 
them,  in  their  teaching,  with  permitting  the  most  licentious 
mamiers,  and  with  practising  in  secret  all  kinds  of  disorders, 
they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  in  appearance,  they 
observed  an  irreproachable  chastity;  that,  in  their  abstinence 
firom  animal  food,  their  rigour  exceeded  that  of  the  severest 
monks;  that  such  was  their  regard  for  truth,  they  allowed  on 
no   occasion  any  excuse  for  falsehood;   that,  in  a  word,  their 

t2 
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charity  always  prepared  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others.*  This  is  the  testimony  borne  to  the  character 
of  the  Albigenses  by  the  very  persons  who  consented  to  their 
extermination,  and  that  by  the  most  frightful  torments,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  allow,  that  persons  holding  ^similar  senti- 
ments, and  manifesting  a  corresponding  character,  had  existed 
in  Gaul  from  generation  to  generation,  almost  from  the  origin 
of  Christianity.  The  opinions  of  the  Albigenses  were  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Cathari,  or  Puritans — the  opinions  of  the  Paulicians 
— the  opinions  of  the  Paterines — and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find, 
the  opinions  of  the  Waldenses  also.f 

Innocent  III.,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  a.d.  1192, 
(and  of  whose  character  and  exploits  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
oftener  than  once  when  lecturing  on  the  ^airs  of  the  church 
of  England,^) — a  man  whose  genius  at  once  embraced  and  go- 
verned the  universe,  felt  the  importance  of  erecting  a  barrier 
against  the  further  progress  of  dissent  in  this  quarter,  which  had 
ahready  degenerated  into  revolt.  He  judged  that  the  church 
ought  to  keep  no  measures  with  these  sectaries;  and  that,  if 
it  did  not  crush  them,  if  it  did  not  exterminate  their  race,  and 
strike  Christendom  with  terror,  their  example  would  soon  be 
followed ;  and  that  the  fermentation  of  mind  which  was  every- 
where manifest,  would  shortly  produce  a  conflagration  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe.  As  incapable  of  temporizing  as  he 
was  of  pity,  the  pope  formed  his  plans  without  delay,  and  this 
lovely  and  delightful  r^on,  in  a  state  of  such  growing  pros- 
perity, was  delivered  to  the  fury  of  countless  hordes  of  &natics; 
its  cities  were  ruined;  its  population  consumed  by  the  sword; 
its  commerce  destroyed ;  and  the  lamp  of  heavenly  light,  which 

•  Petri  Vdlis,  Cera.  Hist.  Albig.  torn.  v.  foL  556,  &e. 

f  The  hifftory  of  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  thirteenth  oenturf 
has  lately  been  presented  to  the  public  by  M.  De  Sismondi,  in  his  History  of  France, 
witii  a  degree  of  perspicuity,  precision,  and  elegance  hitherto  unequalled.  I,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  avail  myself  of  so  much  of  the  narrative  as  suits  the  pur- 
poses of  my  Lectures,  cheerfully  avowing  my  oUigations ;  and  requesting  the  reader 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  authorities  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  those 
of  the  learned  hutorian. 

I  See  Lect.  xxiii. 
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had  shone  so  resplendently  diroughout  the  whole  region,  totally 
extinguished. 

Some  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  certain  measures  that 
were  adopted  against  the  numerous  dissenters  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France  and  Spain  ;*  but  as  those  were  found  wholly 
inefficacious,  others  were  now  resorted  to.  The  court  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  1193,  despatched  two  of  its  legates  into  that  quarter, 
with  instructions  to  stimulate  the  clergy  to  greater  diligence, 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  nobles,  and  on  the  detection  of 
any  heretics,  to  demand  the  most  summary  proceedings  against 
them.  The  pope  himself,  as  if  he  had  no  other  occupation, 
watched  over  the  enterprise,  enjoining  his  legates  to  transmit 
him,  by  letter,  the  fullest  information  they  could  procure,  that 
thus,  being  suflSciently  informed,  he  might  the  better  know  how 
to  proceed. 

The  instructions  given  to  these  legates,  Guy  and  Reinier, 
were  of  the  most  sanguinary  complexion.  Instead  of  making 
converts  of  the  heretics,  their  orders  were  to  bum  the  leaders, 
disperse  the  flocks,  and  confiscate  die  property  of  all  who  dared 
to  think  differentiy  from  the  church  of  Rome.  At  first  he  re- 
quired of  those  provinces  where  the  efforts  of  the  legates  had 
been  least  successful,  to  give  the  example  of  persecution ;  and, 
in  reality,  many  of  the  leading  persons  among  the  Albigenses 
perished  in  the  flames,  at  Nevers,  in  1198,  and  the  following 
years.f  He  also  addressed  letters  to  the  then  King  of  France, 
Philip  Augustus,  reminding  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  heretics,  and  to  use  all  his  power  to  suppress 
them ;  that,  by  thus  labouring  to  stem  the  progress  of  heresy, 
he  might  purge  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  being  tainted  tiiere- 
with  in  his  own  person.  There  were,  however,  a  certain  number 
of  lords  and  high  barons  who  had  themselves  adopted  the 
opinions  of  the  Albigenses,  and  who,  instead  of  consenting  to 
persecute,  protected  the  Albigensian  sectaries.  Others  regarded 
them  in  the  light  of  industrious  vassals,  whom  they  could  not 
destroy  without  affecting   their  own  revenues  and  power.     To 

*  See  Leet.  xxxiz.  towards  the  end. 
t  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  liv.  xxi.  p.  ISO. 
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counteract  this  brutal  avarice,  his  holiness  determined  to  arm 
a  present  interest  against  this  calculating  economy  of  the  barons. 
He  surrendered  to  them  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of 
the  heretics^  and  exhorted  them  to  take  possession  of  it,  after 
they  had  banished  those  whom  they  had  plundered,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  death,  if  they  returned  to  their  homes.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  laid  under  an  anathema  such  of  the  lords 
and  barons  as  should  refuse  to  seize  upon  the  heretics,  and 
placed  their  dominions  under  an  interdict.* 

The  mission  of  the  pope's  commissaries  or  l^ates  was  not 
limited  to  scrutinizing  the  consciences  of  the  heretics,  confis- 
cating their  property,  banishing  or  sending  them  to  the  stake : 
they  traversed  the  eountry,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  fiiars, 
who  arrived  succesrively  to  dieir  aid«  The  more  immediate 
theatre  of  their  present  labours  was  the  four  provinces  of  Em- 
bnm,  Aix,  Aries,  and  Narbonne ;  the  four  archbishops  and  all 
the  bishops  of  which  were  commanded  to  execute  scrupulously 
the  orders  of  brothel  Reinier,  the  pope's  legate*  But  the  latter 
having  fisdlen  sick,  his  holiness  joined  to  him  Peter  of  Castlenau, 
archdeacon  of  Maquelonne,  whose  zeal,  more  furious  than  his 
predecessor's,  was  worthy  of  those  sentiments  which  the  very 
name  of  the  inquisition  inspires. 

As  the  legate  and  his  monkish  associates  traversed  the  country 
they  had  one  fitvourite  text:  viz.,  Psalm  xciv-  16 — "  Who  wiU 
rise  up  for  me  against  the  evil  doers?  or  who  will  stand  op  for 
me  against  the  workers  of  iniquity?"  And  the  sermon  was 
almost  as  uniform  as  the  text :  for  we  are  told  it  generally  con- 
cluded thus — *<  You  see,  most  dear  brethren,  how  great  the 
wickedness  of  the  heretics  is,  and  how  much  mischief  they  do  in 
the  world.  You  see  also  how  tenderly,  and  by  what  pious 
methods  the  church  labours  to  reclaim  them.  But  with  them 
they  all  prove  ineffectual,  and  they  fly  to  the  secular  power  for 
their  defence.  Therefore  our  holy  mother,  the  church,  though 
with  great  reluctance  and  grief,  csdls  together  against  them  the 
Christian  army.  .  If,  then,  you  have  any  zeal  for  the  faith — if 
you  are  touched  with  any  concern  for  the  honour  of  God — if  you 

*  Innocentl  III.  Epist.  lib.  i.  episU  81,  82,  95, 165.      Raynaldi,  Ann.   1196, 
$96,&G. 
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would  reap  the  benefit  of  this  great  indulgence,  cotne  and  receive 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  join  yourselves  to  the  army  of  the 
crucifiNsd  Saviour." 

In  this  way  they  preached  against  those  who  had  wandered 
from  the  &ith ;  and,  when  the  lord  of  the  soil  happened  to  favour 
the  dissenters,  not  being  able  to  employ  force,  they  challenged 
them  to  public  disputations.  They  caused  judges  of  these  intel- 
lectual combats  to  be  named  beforehand ;  and  if  we  will  take 
their  own  word  for  it,  they  always  came  off  victorious.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  the  monkish  inquisitors 
pressed  their  adversaries  with  captious  questions,  or  unlooked-for 
conclusions,  and  sometimes  led  them  to  absurd  deckraticms. 
The  Bishop  of  Osma,  and  his  companion  Dominic,  under  prior 
of  his  cathedral,  and  afterwards  founder  of  the  inquisition,  who 
about  the  year  12d4  were  stationed  in  the  province  of  Narbonne, 
to  preach  against  the  heretics,  had  much  success  in  this  kind  of 
disputation ;  and  when  they  had  vanquished  them,  according  to 
all  the  scholastic  rules,  they  would  say  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  where  they  had  met  with  them,  "  Why  do  you  not  drive 
them  out  ?  Why  do  you  not  exterminate  them  ?"  «  We  can- 
not," was  their  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Osma :  "  we  have  been 
brought  up  with  them,  we  have  relatives  among  them,  and  wo 
are  spectators  of  their  exemplary  conduct"* 

TTie  work  of  persecution,  however,  went  on  but  slowly  at  the 
beginning.  The  inquisitors,  by  their  arrogance,  offended  all 
classes  of  society,  and  Raised  up  against  themselves  a  cloud  <^ 
enemies.  Some  bishops  they  accused  of  simony,  others  of  negli- 
gence in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties;  and  under  such  pretences 
they  deposed  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Toulouse  and  Viviers.  They  offended  also  most  of  the  regular 
clergy,  and  at  the  same  time  tormented  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
and  all  the  lords  of  the  country,  by  accusations  perpetually 
reiterated.  Thus  they  deprived  themselves  of  the  tneans  of 
kindling  so  many  fires  as  they  could  have  desired. 

Haymond  VI.,  the  reigning  coimt  of  Toulouse,  was  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1207  on  the  border^  of  the  Rhone,  engaged  in 
a  war  against  the  barons  of  Raux,  and  other  lords  of  those 
*  Giilielmi  Pod.  Laurentu,  cap,  Tiii.  p.  672. 
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oountries,  when  the  pope's  legate,  Peter  of  Castknan,  undertook 
to  make  peace  between  them.  He  first  made  application  to  the 
barons,  and  obtained  their  promise,  that  if  Raymond  VI.  would 
acquiesce  in  their  pretensions,  they  would  employ  all  their  con- 
centrated forces  in  the  extermination  of  the  heretics.  After  set- 
tling matters  with  them  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  the  legate  re- 
paired to  the  Coimt  of  Toulouse  and  required  him  to  sign  it. 
But  the  latter  was  no  way  inclined  to  purchase,  by4fae  renun- 
ciation of  his  rights,  the  entrance  into  his  states  of  a  hostile 
army,  who  were  to  pillage  or  put  to  death  all  those  of  his  vassals 
whom  the  Romish  clergy  should  fix  upon  as  the  victims  of  their 
cruelty.  He  therefore  refused  his  consent;  and  Peter  of  Castle- 
nau,  in  his  wrath,  excommunicated  him,  laid  his  country  under  an 
interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  ratify  what  he  had  done.* 

Few  things  could  be  more  grateful  to  his  holiness  than  what 
had  now  taken  place.  He  appears  to  have  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  commence  hostilities,  being  well  aware  that  his  agents 
were  insufiBcient  to  destroy  such  a  formidable  phalanx  of  heresy 
by  ordinary  means.  To  confirm  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation pronounced  by  his  legate,  he  wrote  to  Count  Raymond 
with  his  own  hand,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1207,  and  thus  his  letter 
commenced : — *^  If  we  could  open  your  heart  we  should  find, 
and  would  point  out  to  you,  the  detestable  abominations  that  you 
have  conunitted ;  but  as  it  is  harder  than  the  rock,  it  is  in  vain 
to  strike  it  with  the  swords  of  salvation ;  we  cannot  penetrate  it* 
Pestilential  man !  what  pride  has  seized  your  heart,  and  what  is 
your  folly,  to  refuse  peace  with  your  neighbours,  and  to  brave  the 
divine  laws  by  protecting  the  enemies  of  the  fidth?  If  you  do 
not  fear  eternal  flames,  ought  you  not  to  dread  the  tempcmil 
chastisements  which  you  have  merited  by  so  many  crimes  ?  •  •  • 

''t 

Terrified  by  the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican,  Count  Raymond 
saw  no  alternative  but  to  sign  the  peace  with  his  enemies,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  engaging  to  exterminate  the  heretics  fi-om  his 

*  Hilt,  de  Languedoe,  Ut.  zzi.  ch.  xxtu.  p.  146.  Hist.  Albig.  cap.  iii.  p.  559. 
lanoeentii  Epist.  iit».  x.  ep.  69. 

t  Innooaniii  III.  lib.  x.  ep.  69.  Hist  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  Uv.  xxi.  ch.  xxxiii. 
p.  150. 
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territories.  Peter  of  Casdenau,  however,  very  soon  judged  that 
he  did  not  proceed  in  the  work  with  adequate  zeal ;  he  therefore 
went  to  seek  him,  reproached  him  to  his  &ce  with  his  negligence, 
which  he  termed  baseness,  treated  him  as  a  perjured  person,  as  a 
&vourer  of  heretics  and  a  tyrant,  and  again  excommunicated 
him.  This  violent  scene  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  St. 
GOIes,  where  the  count  had  given  a  meeting  to  the  two  legates. 

Raymond  was  excessively  provoked,  and  threatened  to  make 
Castlenau  pay  for  his  insolence  with  his  life.  They  parted  with- 
out a  reconciliation,  and  came  to  sleep,  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
January,  1208,  at  a  litde  inn  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  which 
river  they  intended  to  pass  on  the  next  day.  One  of  Count 
Raymond's  friends  either  followed  them  or  accidentally  met  them 
there;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  after  mass,  this  gentle- 
man entered  into  a  dispute  with  Peter  of  Castlenau  respecting 
heresy  and  its  punishment.  The  legate  had  never  spared  the 
most  insulting  epithets  to  the  advocates  of  toleration,  and  the 
gentleman,  irritated  by  his  language  not  less  than  by  the  quarrel 
with  his  lord,  drew  his  poignard,  struck  the  legate  in  his  side,  and 
killed  him.*  The  intelligence  of  this  murder  roused  the  pope  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  fury.  He  instandy  published  a  buU,  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  counts,  barons,  and  knights  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  the  southern  part  of  France,  in  which  he  declared  that 
it  was  the  devil  who  had  instigated  the  Count  of  Toulouse  against 
the  holy  see.  He  laid  under  an  interdict  all  places  which  should 
afford  a  refuge  to  the  murderers  of  Castlenau;  he  demanded 
that  Raymond  of  Toulouse  should  be  publicly  anathematized  in 
all  churches,  adding,  that  <<  as  foUowing  the  canonical  sanctions 
of  the  holy  &thers,  we  must  not  observe  faith  towards  those  who 
keep  not  &ith  towards  God,  or  who  are  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful :  we  discharge,  by  apostolic  authority,  all 
those  who  beUeve  themselves  boimd  towards  this  count  by  any 
oath  either  of  allegiance  or  fidelity ;  we  permit  every  catholic 
man,  saving  the  right  of  his  principal  lord,  to  pursue  his  person, 
to  occupy  and  retain  his  territories,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  heresy .f 

*  Petri  V«Utf,  Cern.  cap.  WU.  p.  568.  t  Idem.  p.  664. 
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This  first  bull  Pfss  speedily  followed  by  othet*  lettel^  equally  ful- 
minating, addressed  to  all  who  were  capable  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  In  particular,  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  King  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  exhorting  him  to  carry 
on  in  person  this  sacred  war  of  extermination  against  heretics. 
«  We  exhort  you,"  said  his  holiness,  "  that  you  would  endeavour 
to  destroy  that  wicked  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  to  do  this 
witli  more  vigour  than  you  would  towards  the  Saracens  them- 
selves :  persecute  them  with  a  strong  hand ;  deprive  them  of  tlieir 
lands  and  possessions :  banish  them,  and  put  Roman  catholics  in 
dieir  room.''  The  legates  and  monks,  at  the  same  time,  received 
powers  from  Rome  to  publish  a  crusade  among  the  people,  offer- 
ing to  those  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  war  of  plunder  and 
extermination  against  the  Albigenses,  the  utmost  extent  of  indul- 
gence which  his  predecessors  had  ever  granted  to  those  who 
laboured  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  people  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  in  this  new  army, 
actuated  by  superstition  and  their  passion  for  wars  and  adventures. 
They  were  immediately  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  holy 
see,  freed  from  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  their  debts,  and 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  tribunals ;  whflst^the  war 
which  they  were  to  carry  on,  almost  at  their  own  doors,  and  that 
without  danger  or  expense,  was  to  expiate  all  the  vices  and  crimes 
of  a  whole  life. 

Transported  with  joy,  these  in&tuated  and  deluded  mortals 
received  the  pardons  and  indulgences  offered  them,  and  so  much 
the  more  readily  that,  far  from  regarding  the  task  In  which  they 
were  to  be  engaged  as  painful  or  dangerous,  they  would  willingly 
have  undertaken  it  for  the  pleasure  alone  of  doing  it  War  was 
their  passion,  and  pity  for  the  vanquished  had  never  disturbed 
their  repose.  In  this  holy  war  they  could,  without  remorse,  as 
well  as  without  restraint  from  their  officers,  pillage  all  the  pro- 
perty, massacre  all  the  men,  and  abuse  the  women  and  children. 
Never  before  had  there  been  so  popular  a  crusade  ?  Arnold 
Amalric,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  distinguished  himself,  with  Ins 
whole  congregation,  by  his  zeal  in  preaching  up  this  war  of  ex- 
termination ;  and  the  convents  of  his  order,  which  was  that  of  the 
Bemardihs,  of  whkh  there  were  sev«ft  or  eight  hundred  in  France, 
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Italy)  and  Germany,  apptx>priated  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses  as  their  special  province.  In  the  name  of  the  pope  and  of 
the  apostles  8l  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  they  promised,  to  all  who 
diould  lose  their  lives  in  this  holy  expedition,  plenary  absolution  of 
all  sins  committed  from  the  day  of  their  birth  to  that  of  their  death. 

But  whilst  the  Bemardins  were  recruiting  soldiers  for  the  cross. 
Pope  Innocent  III.  appointed  a  new  congregation,  at  the  head 
<)f  which  he  placed  St.  Dominic,  to  go  on  foot,  two  by  two,  through 
the  villages,  to  preach  the  catholic  faith,  or  tenets  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  the  Albigensian  heretics,  but  secretly 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  exact  information  as  to  the  number  and 
dwellings  of  the  heretics,  in  order  to  bum  them  when  the  oppor- 
tunity should  arrive.  In  this  way  began  the  order  of  the  preach- 
ing brethren  of  St.  Dominic,  or  the  inquisitors. 

The  crusaders  were  not  ready  to  march  during  the  year  1208, 
but  their  immense  preparations  resounded  throughout  Europe, 
and  filled  the  country  of  the  Albigenses  with  terror.  It  was  well 
known  to  be  marked  out  as  the  destined  object  of  papal  vengeance 
and  extermination,  as  being  more  particularly  the  focus  of  heresy ; 
more  especially  the  states  of  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse, 
and  those  of  his  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  who  took  the  title  of 
Viscount  of  Albi,  Beziers,  Carcassonne,  and  Limoux  in  Rasez. 
The  uncle  and  the  nephew  were  men  of  different  casts  of  charac^ 
ter.  Raymond  of  Toulouse  had  been  a  soldier  of  some  distinc- 
tion, yet  he  was  mild,  timid,  feeble,  desirous  of  saving  his  subjects 
irom  persecution,  confiscations,  and  punishments,  but  still  more 
of  saving  himself  from  the  thunders  of  the  church.  His  nephew, 
Roger,  on  the  contrary,  was  generous,  lofty,  and  impetuous. 
These  two  princes,  alarmed  at  the  storm  that  was  gathering  over 
their  heads,  waited  on  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  leader  of 
the  crusade,  being  desirous,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  impending 
evil.  The  haughty  abbot  received  them  with  extreme  insolence, 
declared  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  and  that  if  they 
wished  to  obtain  any  mitigation  of  the  measures  adopted  against 
them,  they  must  address  themselves  to  the  pope.  Raymond 
Roger  instantly  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from 
negotiation,  and  that  there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  fortify 
all  their  principal  towns,  and  prepare  valiantly  for  their  defence. 
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His  uncle,  Rajrmond  VI.,  overwhelmed  with  terror,  declared 
himself  ready  to  submit  to  any  thing;  to  be  himself  the  executor 
of  the  violence  of  the  papal  party  against  his  own  subjects; 
and  to  make  war  against  his  family  rather  than  draw  the  cru- 
saders into  his  states.  This  placed  the  uncle  and  nephew  at 
complete  issue  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  pm^ued,  and  they  sepa- 
rated with  mutual  reproaches.  Raymond  Roger  retired  into  his 
states,  and  immediately  put  himself  into  a  defensive  condition ; 
whilst  Raymond  VI.  set  himself,  without  delay,  to  engage  the 
principal  clergy  of  his  dominions  to  ofier  his  submission  to  the 
pope  and  receive  his  indulgence.* 

Ambassadors  from  Raymond  to  the  pope  were  received  with 
apparent  indulgence.  It  was  required  of  them  that  their  master 
should  make  common  cause  with  the  crusaders ;  that  he  should 
assist  them  in  exterminating  the  heretics ;  and  that  he  should  sur- 
render to  them  seven  of  his  principal  castles,  as  a  pledge  of  his 
sincerity.  On  these  conditions  the  pope  not  only  gave  Count 
Raymond  the  hope  of  absolution,  but  promised  him  his  entire 
favour .f  All  this,  however,  was  hollow  and  deceitful ;  Pope  In- 
nocent was  far  from  pardoning  Raymond  in  his  heart,  for,  at  the 
moment  of  promising  this,  he  wrote  to  the  ecclesiastics  who  were 
conducting  the  crusade,  thus :  **  We  counsel  you,  with  the  apostle 
Paul,  to  employ  guile  with  r^;ard  to  this  count,  for  in  this  case 
it  ought  to  be  called  prudence.  We  must  attack  separately 
those  who  are  separated  from  unity :  leave  for  a  time  the  G>unt 
of  Toulouse,  employing  towards  him  a  wise  dissimulation,  that 
the  other  heretics  may  be  the  more  easily  defeated,  and  that  after- 
wards we  may  crush  him  when  he  shall  be  left  alone."^  Such 
are  the  sacrilegious  applications  which  this  lordly  pondfT  could 
make  of  the  Scriptures. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1209,  the  crusading  army  began  to  be 
put  in  motion ;  the  campaign  was  limited  to  forty  days.  Some 
authors  have  computed  it  at  three,  and  others  at  five  hundred 
thousand  men ;  and  this  immense  body  precipitated  themselves 
upon  Languedoc.     When  Count  Raymond  learned  that  these 

*  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  liv.  xxi.  ch.  xlii.  p.  157. 
t  Petri.  Cern.  Hist.  Albigens.  cap.  xi.  p.  567. 
X  Innoeentii  III.  Epist.  lib.  xL  ep.  292. 
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terrible  bands  of  fanatics  were  about  to  move,  and  that  they  were 
all  directed  towards  his  states,  he  was  struck  with  terror,  for  he 
had  placed  himself  in  their  power.  He  now  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  subjects,  by  granting  new  privileges  to  some,  and 
pardoning  the  offences  of  others  who  had  incurred  his  resentment ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  consented  to  purchase  his  absolution  from 
the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate,  by  the  most  humiliating  conces- 
sions. He  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted  into  the  church  of 
St.  Gilles,  on  the  18th  of  June,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
his  shoulders  naked,  and  there  received  the  discipline  around  the 
altar ;  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  cross  against  the 
heretics,  and,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  he  was  permitted  to  join  those 
who  were  about  to  attack  his  nephew,  hhnself  becoming  their 
guide  for  that  purpose.* 

The  Viscount  of  Beziers,  too,  according  to  the  ancient  chro- 
nicle of  Toulouse,  applied  to  the  pope's  legate  in  order  to  make 
his  peace,  and  offered  some  humiliating  concessions,  but  the  only 
reply  he  could  obtain  was,  to  defend  himself  to  the  best  of  his 
means,  for  he  could  shew  him  no  mercy.  He  consequently  thought 
only  of  making  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and,  calling  to  him  all  his 
vassals,  all  his  friends  and  allies,  he  communicated  to  them  all  the 
offers  which  he  had  made,  informing  them  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  received ;  and  he  found  them  as  determined 
as  he  was  to  defend  themselves.  We  are  not  warranted  to  sup- 
pose that  all  who  took  up  arms  to  stand  by  the  Viscount  of  Be- 
ziers, Raymond  Roger,  were  Albigensian  heretics ;  but  the  mass 
of  the  crusaders,  who  were  marching  to  attack  them,  was  so  dis- 
orderly, so  eager  to  shed  blood  in  honour  of  the  church,  so  im- 
patient for  action,  without  asking  or  receiving  any  explanation, 
that  no  one  dared  to  take  the  chance  of  its  errors,  and  that  all  the 
barons  and  knights  were  eager  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
castles,  to  summon  their  peasants,  and  to  provision  themselves 
diere,  that  they  might  be  able  to  resist  the  first  attack.  Some 
castles,  as  Servian  and  Puy-la-Roque,  were  abandoned  at  the 
approach  of  the  crusaders ;  others,  as  Causidy  and  St.  Antonin, 
where  there  was  no  suspicion  of  heretics,  were  permitted  to  ran- 

*  Hitt.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  Ut.  xxi.  p.  162. 
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som  themselves  by  heavy  contributions.  Villemur  was  burned. 
Chasseneuil,  after  a  vigorous  r^istance,  capitulated.  The  garri- 
ron  was  allowed  to  retire  with  what  they  could  carry ;  but  the 
inhabitants,  being  suspected  of  heresy,  were  abandoned  to  the 
piercy  of  the  legate.  The  crusaders  regarded  their  capture  as 
the  otyect  and  recompense  of  their  enterprise.  Men  and  women 
were  all  precipitated  into  the  flames,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
their  ferocious  conquerors ;  all  the  wealth  found  in  the  castle  was 
afterwards  given  up  to  pillage.* 

Raymond  Roger  had  chiefly  calculated  on  the  defence  of  his  two 
great  cities,  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  and  he  had  divided  between 
them  his  principal  forces.  After  visiting  Beziers,  to  assure  him^ 
self  that  the  place  was  weU  supplied  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  he  retired  to  Carcassonne,  a  city 
built  upoh  a  rock,  and  partly  surrounded  by  die  river  Aude,  and 
whose  two  suburbs  were  themselves  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  and  there  shut  himself  up.  About  the  middle  of  July, 
1209,  the  crusading  army  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Beziers,  in 
three  bodies.  They  had  been  preceded  by  the  biishop  of  the 
place,  who,  after  having  visited  the  legate,  and  delivered  to  him 
^  list  of  those  amongst  his  Jk>ck  Whom  he  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  whom  he  wished  to  see  consigned  to  the  flames,  returned  into 
the  city  to  represent  to  his  fjoch  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  exhorting  them  to  surrender  their  heretical  fellow-citizens 
to  the  avengers  of  the  faith,  rather  than  draw  upon  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  their  children  the  wrath  of  Heaven  and  the 
church.  <^  Tell  the  legate,"  replied  the  citizens,  whom  he  had 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise,  ^<  that  our  city  is  good 
and  strong — ^that  our  Lord  will  not  &il  to  succour  us  in  our  great 
necessities,  and  that  rather  than  commit  the  baseness  demanded 
of  us,  we  would  eat  our  own  children."  Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  heart  so  bold  as  not  to  tremble,  when  the  crusaders  were  en« 
pamped  under  their  walls ;  <<  and  so  great  was  the  assemblage  of 
tents  and  pavilions,"  says  one  of  their  historians,  ^^  that  it  appeared 
as  if  all  the  world  was  collected  there;  at  which  those  of  the  cily 
began  to  be  gready   astonished,  for    they  thought  they  were 

*  Hist.  Gen.  d«  Languedoo,  Ut.  sxL  ob.  ?i  p.  168. 
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only  fables  what  their  bishop  liad  come  to  tell  them  and  advise 
them."* 

The  citizens  of  Beaiers,  though  ustonished,  were  not  discou- 
raged. Whilst  their  enemies  were  still  occupied  in  tracing  their 
camp,  they  made  a  sally  and  attacked  them  at  unawares.  But 
the  criisaders  were  still  more  terrible  for  their  fimaticism  and 
boldness,  thim  for  their  numbers ;  they  repulsed  the  citizens  widi 
great  loss.  Aft^r  this,  they  entered  the  city,  and  found  themselves 
meters  of  >  it,  before  they  had  even  formed  their  plan  of  attack. 
The  knights  learning  that  they  had  triumphed  without  fighting, 
applied  to  th^  pete's  l^ate,  Arnold  Amalric,  to  know  how  they 
should  distinguish  the  catholics  from  the  heretics ;  to  which  he 
made  this  celebrated  reply — ^^KiU  them  all;  the  Lord  will  know 
foell  those  that  are  his  /"f 

The  stated  and  fixed  population  of  Beziers  did  not,  probably, 
exceed  fifteen  thousand  persons ;  but  all  the  inhabitants  o(  the 
cpimtry,  of  the  open  villages,  and  of  the  castles  which  had  not 
]b^en  judged  capable  of  defence,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  city, 
which  W0S  regarded  as  exceedingly  strong ;  and  even  those  who 
had  reinained  to  guard  the  strong  ca&des,  had,  for  the  most  part, 
sent  thieir  wives  and  children  to  Beziers.  This  whole  multitude, 
fU  lihe  moment  when  the  crusaders  became  masters  of  the  gates, 
took  refuge  in  the  churches :  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Nicaise 
contained  the  greater  number.  The  canons,  clothed  in  tlieir 
chorpl  habits,  surrounded  the  altar,  and  sounded  the  bells,  as  if  to 
express  their  prayers  to  the  furious  assailants ;  but  these  supplica- 
tions of  brass  were  as  litde  regarded  as  those  of  the  human  voice. 
Th<e  bells  ceased  not  to  sound  till,  of  that  immense  multitude 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  church,  the  last  had  been  mas- 
sacred. Neither  were  those  spared  who  had  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  other  churches.  jSeven  thousand  dead  bodies  were  counted 
^1  that  pf  the  Magdalene  alone.  When  the  crusaders  had  mas- 
sacred the  last  living  creature  in  Beziers,  and  had  pillaged  the 
hjouses  pf  all  they  thought  worth  carrying  off,  they  set  fire  to  the 
^^,  in  every  paat  at  once,  and  reduced  it  to  a  vast  funereal  pile. 

*  Petri  VallenBu,  Cern.  Hist.  Albig.,  cap  xv.  p.  570. 
t  Hist,  de  Laiiguedoe,  liv.  zsi>  oh.  ItiI.  p.  Id9. 
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Not  a  house  remained  standing,  not  one  hunuin  being  wbs  left 
alive.  Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  victims.  The 
pope's  legate,  feeling  some  shame  for  the  butchery  which  he  had 
ordered,  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  III.,  reduces  it  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand ;  others  make  it  amount  to  sixty.* 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  massacre  at  Beziers  caused  all  the 
country  places  to  be  deserted.  None  appeared  strong  enough 
to  resist  an  army  which,  in  a  single  day,  had  taken  and  destroyed 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  preferred  taking  reftige  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  to  waiting  for  such  enemies  within  the  en- 
closure of  waUs  which  mi^t  serve  them  for  a  prison.  As  there 
was  not  a  knight  in  all  France  whose  dwelling  was  not  fortified, 
the  number  of  castles,  in  the  two  dioceses  of  Beziers  and  Car- 
cassonne, was  immense;  but  the  crusaders  found  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them  deserted.  They  still  advanced,  however,  unsa- 
tiated  with  blood ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August  arrived  before 
Carcassonne.  On  the  Knowing  day,  an  attadc  was  made  upon  <me 
of  the  suburbs,  and,  after  a  combat  of  two  hours,  it  was  taken. 
The  assailants  then  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  the  second  suburb^ 
but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  For  eight  days  the  besieged  conti* 
nued  to  defend  it  with  success ;  they  at  last  evacuated  it,  and, 
having  set  it  on  fire,  abandoned  it  to  their  enemies,  and  retired 
into  the  cily. 

A  parley  now  took  place  at  the  instance  of  Peter  II.,  king  of 
Aragon,  who  proffered  his  services  as  mediator.  He  entered 
the  city  to  confer  with  Rajrmond  Roger,  who  had  acknowledged 
him  as  his  lord.  The  young  viscount,  after  thanking  him  for  his 
intervention,  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  and  ratify  any 
honourable  terms;  for  <<  I  see  clearly,"  said  he^  ^^  that  we  cannot 
maintain  ourselves  in  this  city  on  account  of  the  multitudes  of 
countrymen,  women,  and  children  who  have  taken  reftige  here. 
We  cannot  reckon  them,  and  they  die  every  day  in  g^*eat  numbers. 
But  were  there  only  myself  and  my  people  here,  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  would  rather  die  of  famine  than  surraider  to  the  l^ate.'* 
The  King  of  Aragon  returned  to  the  legate  and  related  this 
discourse,  on  which  the  latter  dictated  the  following  conditions,  as 

*  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  liv.  xzL  ohap.  Ivii.  p.  109. 
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diose  alone  on  which  he  could  consent  to  suspend  the  massacres : — 
the  Viscount  of  Beziers  might  quit  the  city,  with  twelve  others, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers  should  remain 
at  his  mercy.  ^^  Rather  than  do  what  the  l^ate  demands,''  re* 
plied  Raymond  Roger,  <<  I  would  suffer  myself  to  be  flayed  alive. 
He  shall  not  have  the  least  of  my  company  at  his  mercy,  for  it  is 
on  my  account  they  are  in  danger."  Peter  11.  approved  the  ge- 
nerosity of  his  nephew,  who  uttered  these  words,  and  turning 
towards  the  knights  and  citizens  of  Carcassonne,  to  whom  these 
conditions  had  also  been  announced,  he  said  to  them,  ^^  You 
now  know  what  you  have  to  expect;  mind  and  defend  yourselves 
well;  for  he  who  defends  himself,  always  finds  good  mercy  at 
hist." 

Scarcely  had  this  nobkman  departed  before  the  crusaders  made 
an  assault  upon  the  waUs.  They  endeavoured  to  fill  the  ditches 
with  faggots,  which  they  brought  for  that  purpose,  encouraging 
each  other  with  loud  shoutings.  But  as  soon  as  they  approached 
the  walls,  the  besieged  poured  upon  them  streams  of  boiling  water 
and  oil,  crushed  them  with  stones  and  projectiles  of  every  kind, 
and  forced  them  to  retire.  The  attack  was  prolonged,  and  many 
times  renewed,  but  the  assailants  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat^ 
with  great  loss.  The  time  was  now  appoaching  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  crusaders  would  have  finished  their  forty  days'  service. 
Th^  had  reckoned  on  a  miracle  in  their  fovour,  and  already  had 
been  repubed  in  two  assaults.  The  legate  observed  some  symp- 
toms of  discouragement  in  his  army ;  and  fearing  it  might  extend, 
he  employed  a  gentleman  related  to  the  Viscount,  to  enter  into 
the  city  and  renew  the  negotiations.  The  latter,  on  his  side, 
greatly  desired  an  honourable  capitulation ;  for  he  began  to  per- 
ceive the  fidlure  of  water  in  the  cisterns  of  the  city,  which  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  season  had  dried  up.  He  was  therefore  too 
easily  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  cily,  attended  by  300  kni^ts, 
and  present  himself  at  the  tent  of  the  legate,  where  all  the  princi- 
pal lords  of  the  army  were  assembled,  hoping  by  an  appeal  to 
their  commiseration  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sufierings  of  his 
subjects ;  and  he  had  obtamed,  both  firom  the  legate  and  the  lords 
of  the  army,  the  most  complete  guarantee  for  his  safety  and 
Uberty,  which  was  confirmed  by  oaths. 

VOL,  II,  u 
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The  legate,  however,  was  profbundly  penetrated  with  the  maxim 
of  Pope  Imiocent  III^  that  ^^  to  keqp  faith  with  those  who  have 
it  not,  is  an  offence  against  tlie  faith*''  Aooordingly  he  ordered 
the  young  viscount  to  be  arrested,  with  all  the  knights  who  had 
followed  him,  confiding  them  to  the  care  <^  Simon  de  Montfert. 
By  this  piece  of  treachery  he  hoped  to  strike  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carcassonne ;  bat  the  ^ectof  it  was  to 
withdraw  from  his  grasp  the  victims  whom  he  had  destined  to 
the  flames.  The  citizens  were  acquainted  with  a  secret  pasBSge 
by  which  they  could  escape  from  the  town.  It  was  a  cavern, 
three  leagues  in  length,  extending  fixim  Carcassonne  as  &r  as  the 
towers  of  Cabardes.  During  the  night  they  escaped  by  diis 
cavern,  abandoning  all  their  property  to  their  merciless  enemies. 
On  the  foUowing  morning,  the  besiegers  were  astonished  at  not 
sedbig  any  persop  on  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but  it  required  a  con.* 
siderable  time  to  convince  them  that  it  was  entirely  deserted. 
They  at  length  entered,  and  the  legate  took  possession  of  the 
spoil  in  the  name  of  the  church,  excommunicating  those  of  the 
crusaders  who  should  have  appropriated  the  smallest  past.  Never- 
theless he  thought  himself  obliged  to  dissemble  the  villainy  to 
which  he  had  recourse,  and  which  had  ao  badly  succeeded.  He 
announced  that,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  occiqNitioa 
of  the  city,  he  had  signed  a  capitulation,  by  whidi  he  permitted 
all  the  inhabitants  to  quit  it  with  their  lives  only.  He  moreover 
thought  it  proper,  for  the  honour  of  the  hcdy  diurch,  to  guaid 
against  it  being  supposed  that  all  the  heretics  had  escaped  him. 
Hb  scouts  had  collected  in  the  fields  a  certain  number  of  pri- 
soners ;  and  amongst  the  fugitives  fix>m  Carcaasonne,  some  had 
been  overtaken  and  brought  to  the  camp.  Besides  which,  he  had 
in  his  hands  the  300  knights  who  had  acccnnpanied  the  viscount. 
Out  of  all  these,  he  selected  for  execution  450  men  and  women 
who  might  be  suspected  of  heresy.  Four  hundred  he  caused  to 
be  burnt  alive,  and  the  remaining  fifty  to  be  hanged.*  ^ 

The  main  object  of  the  crusade  was  now  accomplished*  The 
Count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  been  accused  of  fiivouring  the 
heretics,  had  submitted  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations  to 

*  Epittoltf  Innocentii  III^  ap.  Peinim  Val.  Ed.  1615,  p.  922.    PraeUara  Fran. 
fiMinora,  p.  765 ;  Oulidmi  de  Podio  Laurcndi*  eap.  sir.  p.  674. 
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make  his  peace.  The  Viscount  of  Narbonne,  to  escape  die  visit 
of  die  crusaders,  had  published  against  the  heretics  laws  more 
r^rous  than  even  the  church  demanded.  The  Viscount  of 
Beziers  was  a  prisoner ;  his  two  strongest  cities  were  destroyed, 
>and  the  greater  number  of  his  casdes  contained  not  a  single  inha- 
bitant The  noblemen  who,  to  gain  the  pardons  of  the  church, 
had  marched  to  the  crusade,  began  to  feel  some  shame  for  all  the 
Uood  whidi  had  been  shed,  and  for  their  word  and  oath  which 
had  been  fidsified.  The  officers  and  soldiors  having  fulfilled  the 
tenn  of  their  service,  demanded  their  dismissal — ^the  pope's  legate 
alone  felt  that  he  had  not  done  enough.  The  Albigensian  sectaries . 
were  frozen  with  terror — they  had  skulked  into  holes  and  corners 
to  conceal  themselves — ^they  were  silent,  and  they  would  continue 
to  be  so,  long  after  the  departure  of  the  crusaders.  But  the 
l^ate  was  aware  that  they  were  not  wholly  destroyed ;  their  opi- 
nions would  still  continue  to  circulate ;  and  the  outrages  lately 
committed  upon  them,  could  have  no  tendency  to  reconcile  them 
to  the  church.  He  was  perfecdy  aware  that  he  had  gone  too  fiur 
to  recede  widi  honour  or  safety ;  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  destroy  the  nation ;  and  to  this  horrible  object  did  Innocent 
III.,  and  his  legate,  Arnold  Amalric,  make  up  their  minds. 

A  consultation  was  now  held,  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
quests they  had  made,  and  it  was  advisable  that  should  be  done 
in  &vour  of  a  prince  who  would  complete  the  extirpation  of 
heresy.  The  tender  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  at 
once  refused  to  accept;  saying,  <^he  had  plenty  of  domains  and 
ferdships,  without  taking  what  would  disinherit  the  Viscount  of 
Bezierss,  to  whom  he  tiiought  they  had  done  evil  enough  without 
despoiling  him  of  his  inheritance.''  This  noble  refusal  touched 
the  honour  of  the  other  great  lords.  The  offer  was  then  made  to 
the  Count  of  Nevers,  and,  ailer  him,  to  the  Count  of  St  Paul, 
but  diey  refused,  for  the  very  same  reason.  These  sovereignties 
were  then  offered  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  one 
of  our  own  countrymen, — I  speak  it  with  unfeigned  regret, — who 
had  occupied  a  prominent  station  in  die  command  of  the  crusad- 
ing army,  and  by  him  it  was  accepted,  after  seeing  the  bishops 
throw  themselves  at  his  feet,  imploring  him  to  accept  what  his 
own  ambition  most  of  all  coveted ! 

u2 
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He  already  had  in  his  custody  the  Intimate  sovereign  of  the 
states,  of  which  he  now  took  possession.  He  could  peroeiTe,  even 
amongst  his  companions  in  arms,  that  pity  towards  this  prince 
^lad  already  succeeded  to  fury.  His  neighbours  loved  him;  his 
subjects  regretted  him ;  his  relative,  the  King  of  Aragpn,  might 
be  disposed  to  resume  his  protection.  It  was  necessary  there£Dce 
to  dispose  of  him ;  and  to  do  this  effectually,  Simon  de  Montfiirt 
gave  the  necessary  orders  that  Raymond  Roger,  Viscount  of 
Beziers,  should  die  of  a  dysentery  on  the  10th  of  November,  in  a 
tower  of  the  viscountal  palace  of  Carcassonne,  where  he  was  care- 
fiiUy  guarded.  The  event  having  taken  place  agreeable  to 
appointment,  the  new  viscount  took  care  to  display  his  body  to 
his  subjects,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  an  honourable  fimeraL  Yet, 
by  the  public  voice  he  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  him,  and 
even  Pope  Innocent  III.  acknowledged  that  he  perished  by  a 
violent  death.* 

•  Historia  de  los  Faieta  de  Toloee,  p.  20.  Gulidmui  de  Podio  Leurentii,  (xp. 
xiT.  p.  675.  Innooentii  III.  Epiet.  lib.  xt.  ep.  212.  Hiet  de  LwiguMloo,  Ut.  x«i. 
ch.  IxxT.  p.  18& 
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Second  Crusade  against  the  Albiffenses,  A.D.  1210-1213— Pre/i^ 
minary  Observations — Zeal  of  the  Monks  of  Citeaux  in  preach^ 
ing  up  a  new  Crusade  —  Maymond  VL,  count  of  Toulouse^ 
excommunicated  by  the  Papal  Legate — Simon  de  Montfort  expe^ 
riences  a  Reverse — Negotiations  between  Roymond  and  the  PopCy 
LmocentllL— Assembling  of  the  Councilof  St.GiUes— Sanguinary 
Career  of  Simon  de  Montfort — Burnings  of  the  AJbigenses — Siege 
of  the  Cattle  of  Lavaur^^Montfores  Treatment  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants— Siege  of  Toulouse^  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop — Execration 
of  Hie  Crusaders  throughout  the  southern  Provinces  of  France — 
Count  Raymond  supported  by  the  King  of  Aragon — The  latter 
intercedes  for  him  with  the  Pope — Vacillating  conduct  of  Inno^ 
cent  IIL^^BatSe  of  Muret,  and  disastrous  termination  of  the 
campaign* 

The  first  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  last  Lecture,  and  which  issued  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  two  fine  cities  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  completed  the 
^^ampaign  of  1209,  and  consequently  liberated  the  soldiers  who 
had  enlisted  in  the  enterprise  for  only  forty  days ;  they  considered 
their  achievements  as  having  terminated  the  war,  and  returned 
to  their  own  homes.  These  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  as  they  chose 
to  designate  themselves,  had  carried  desolation  into  the  bosom  of 
the  country.  Two  large  cities  had  been  reduced  to  ashes ;  thou- 
sands of  victims  had  perished  by  the  sword ;  whilst  thousands  of 
others,  driven  from  their  burning  houses,  were  wandering  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  sinking  daily  under  the  pressure  of  want. 
The  ruin  of  so  fiur  a  country,  the  contrast  between  its  former 
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opulence  and  its  present  desolation,  the  recollection  of  the  fires 
lighted  up  for  executions,  of  deserted  villages,  and  of  burning 
houses,  would  soon  have  caused  the  fiiry  of  war  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  sympathy  and  commiseration  for  its  unhiq;>py  victims, 
if  any  other  cause  than  that  of  religious  fimaticism  had  armed  the 
hands  of  the  crusaders.  But,  woe  to  the  men  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  that  miserable  delusion ;  who  think  that  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  fellow-creatures  they  are  doing  God  service. 
Every  dictate  of  truth  and  virtue  is  completely  perverted ;  their 
zeal  is  changed  into  ferocity ;  their  very  cluuily  becomes  san- 
guinary ;  th^  eagerly  sacrifice  those  from  whom  they  dread  con- 
tagion, and  demand  a  baptism  of  Uood  to  secure  the  safety  and 
honours  of  a  corrupt  church.  The  very  circumstance  of  em- 
j^ying  carnal  weapons  to  sv^yport  the  cause  of  religion  is  a  clear 
indication  of  an  unrighteous  cause ;  for,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  has  somewhere  observed,  <^  Truth  was  never  known  to  be 
on  the  persecuting  side  of  any  question.'' 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  doing  injustice  to  the  misguided  men  who 
had  enrolled  themselves  in  this  detestable  crusade  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  to  suppose  them  void  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity 
or  even  less  humane  than  their  nei^bours,  where  religion  was 
out  of  the  question.  In  ordinary  cases  the  crusaders  were  prompt 
to  afford  each  other  proofs  of  generosity,  of  support,  and  of  com- 
passion ;  but  they  had  been  trained  up  and  taught  to  view  the 
dissenters  from  the  Romish  church  as  heretics,  and  heretics  were, 
in  their  eyes,  mere  outcasts  firom  the  human  race — ^<  the  filth  of 
the  world,  the  scum  of  society,  the  ofiscouring  of  all  things." 
Accustomed  to  confide  their  consciences  to  their  religious  guides, 
to  hear  the  orders  of  Rome,  as  though  it  were  a  voic^  frcMn 
heaven,  never  daring  to  submit  that  which  concerned  their  reli- 
gion to  the  exercise  of  reason  or  the  test  of  revelation,  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  horror  they  felt  for  the  heretics. 
The  more  zealous  they  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  more 
ardently  they  hboured  for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics,  the 
better  Christians  they  considered  themselves.  And  i^  at  any 
time,  conscience  disturbed  their  peace,  or  they  felt  a  movenient 
of  pity  or  terror,  while  engaged  in  the  horrid  work  of  extenooi- 
nation,  they  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
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^hich  they  oOnfened  at  tli6  tribunal  of  penitence,  nor  could  they 
get  rid  of  their  remorse  till  the  priest  had  given  them  absolution. 
The  persecudcHi  of  the  Albigenses  was  not  the  work  of  the 
French  peqple  alone ;  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  who  was  an  Italian,  first 
gave  the  signal,  and  he  also  bestowed  the  recompense.  He  con- 
tinually sharpened  the  sword  of  the  murderers,  by  his  legates 
and  missionaries.  The  Bish€^  of  Osma  and  St  Dominic,  two 
£^MUiiards,  the  founders  of  the  inquisitimi,  first  taught  the  art  of 
seeking  out,  in  the  villages,  those  whom  the  priests  were  after- 
wards to  fasten  to  the  stakes.  The  people  of  Germany,  invited 
by  theur  monks,  hastened  to  take  a  part  in  this  religious  butchery; 
tfid  our  monkish  historian,  Matthew  Paris,  bears  his  testimony 
to  the  zeal  of  his  countrymen  in  the  same  cause,  and  to  their 
triumphant  jojf  at  the  miracle,  as  he  is  pleased  to  denominate 
the  massacre  of  Beziers,  which  had  avenged  the  cause  of  the 
Lord.* 

On  the  £uiatical  monks,  however,  who  directed  this  iufemal 
crusade,  and  on  the  ambitious  who  profited  by  it,  the  execration 
of  posterity  must  principally  devolve.  Amongst  the  first,  the 
vengeance  of  public  opinicm  ought  not  to  rest  only  upon  th9se 
who  accompanied  the  crusaders  in  their  expeditions,  who  dragged 
die  reformers  to  the  flames,  and  who  mingled  their  songs  of  tri- 
umph with  the  groans  of  their  miserable  victims ;  these,  no  doubt, 
were  blinded  by  the  same  spirit  of  infatuation  with  which  they 
inspired  the  instruments  of  their  mad  and  intolerant  zeal.  There 
was  something  more  personal,  more  deliberate,  more  coldly  fero- 
cious in  those  clouds  of  monks  who,  issuing  fix>m  their  convents  at 
this  fearful  crisis,  spread  themselves  through  the  states  of  Europe, 
occupied  all  the  pulpits,  appealed  to  all  the  passions  in  order  to 
ocmvert  them  intoone,  and  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  every 
vice  might  be  expiated  by  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
whose  only  crime  was,  that  they  presumed  to  think  differently 
firom  the  pope  and  his  clergy — who  taught  how  remorse  might  be 
expelled  by  the  flames  of  their  piles ;  how  the  soul,  polluted  with 
every  shameful  passion,  might  become  pure  and  spotless  by  bath- 
ing in  the  blood  of  the  heretics !     After  the  conquest  of  the 

•  Matth.  PtfU,  Hist  AnglUt,  LoiuL,  p.  20a 
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country^  which  was  the  seat  of  the  Albigensian  Christians,  had 
been  accomplished — rafter  peace  had  been  granted  to  the  princes, 
and  a  safe-guard  to  the  submissive  people,  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  Citeaux  continued,  in  every  church,  to  preach  up  a  war  of 
extermination,  because  they  had  done  it  with  success  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  because  they  were  unwilling  to  relinquiA  the 
honour  and  profits  of  their  mission.  By  continuing  to  preach 
the  crusade,  when  there  were  none  to  combat,  they  impeUed,  eadi 
successive  year,  waves  of  new  fimatics  upon  these  miserable  pro- 
vinces; and  they  compeUed  their  chiefi  to  recommence  the  war, 
in  order  to  profit  by  the  fervour  of  those  who  still  demanded 
human  victims,  and  required  the  blood  of  the  heretics  to  eflfect 
their  own  salvation. 

A.  D.  1209.  When  the  crusaders  had  taken  their  departure 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1209,  Raymond  VL,  count  of  Tou- 
louse^ considered  that  he  had  now  made  his  peace  with  the  Court 
of  Rome,  to  which  he  had  surrendered  his  castles,  and  to  whose 
service  he  had  devoted  himself  dxuring  the  preceding  campaign. 
The  Count  of  Foix,  also,  had  successfully  negotiated  with  Simon 
de  Montfort,  and  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  himsdf 
in  his  newly  acquired  dominions  of  the  Viscounties  of  Beaders  and 
Carcassonne,  when  the  arrival  of  new  crusaders  in^Hred  him 
with  a  renewed  thirst  of  glory  in  the  acquisition  of  fi^esh  oonquestB. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  diought  it  high  time  to  throw  away  the 
mask  with  Raymond  VL,  count  of  Toulouse.  He  caused  him 
to  be  excommunicated  by  the  two  l^ates,  and  laid  all  his  terri- 
tories under  an  interdict ;  which  having  done,  he  commenced 
hostilities  against  him  in  good  earnest.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
caused  the  Abbot  of  Eaulnes  (Aulnay),  who  had  negotiated  the 
peace  between  him  and  the  Count  of  Foix,  to  be  assassinated ; 
after  which,  he  accused  the  latter  of  having  perpetrated  the  crime, 
and  declared  all  negotiation  between  them  to  be  at  an  end.  Si- 
mon de  Montfort  was,  however,  too  eager  in  attacking  new  enemies 
before  he  had  entirely  subjugated  the  old  ones.  The  Count  de 
Foix  was  supported  by  the  King  of  Aragon ;  and  the  latter,  after 
amusing  Montfort  with  long  negotiations,  peremptorily  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  other  Viscount  of  Beziers  and  Carcassoime 
than  the  son  of  the  last  viscount,  a  child  of  two  years  old,  who 
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was  then  under  the  care  of  the  Count  of  Foix.  And  he,  at  the 
same  time,  solicited  the  knights  who  held  firom  these  two  yisooon- 
ties  to  take  arms  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  their  late  lord,  promising 
them  powerfol  succours.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  all  re- 
volted, nearly  at  the  same  time ;  the  consequence  was,  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  sovereignty  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
Languedoc  was  reduced  from  more  than  two  hundred  to  eight 
cities  or  castles. 

Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  who  had  had  nothing  to  do 
in  the  way  of  exciting  these  revolts,  went  to  Rome  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1210,  and  there  addressed  himself  to  the 
pope  to  obtain  absolution.  He  was  prepared  to  make  great  con- 
cessions, that  he  might  avoid  the  tate  of  his  nephew,  the  Viscount 
of  Beziers.  He  thought  no  longer  of  defending  his  heretical 
subjects.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
ambition  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  from  the  hatred  of  the  l^;ate, 
Arnold  Amalric,  and  from  the  sanguinary  fiiiy  of  Fouquet, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  would  have  gladly  seen  the  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  perish  on  the  scaffold.  The  pope 
released  him,  provisionally,  from  the  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him,  but  referred  him  for  final  absolution  to  a  council 
which  should  assemble  in  the  province  of  Toulouse,  three  months 
after  the  count's  return.  The  purpose  of  this  council  was  cmly 
to  judge  whether  Raymond  was,  or  was  not  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  prompted  the  murderer  of  Peter  de 
Castelnau.  These  were  the  two  accusations  which  exposed  the 
count  to  the  severest  penalties ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
those  respecting  which  he  felt  himself  the  most  innocent,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  most  eager  to  purge  himself.* 

The  council  to  which  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  referred  the 
cause  of  Count  Raymond  was  summoned  by  the  legate  Arnold 
to  meet  at  St.  Gilles ;  but,  before  its  assembling,  new  successes  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  against  the  lords  of  the  castles,  and  new 
judicial  massacres,  had  inspired  him  with  more  confidence  in  the 
cause  which  he  wished  to  see  triumphant.  The  legate  had  an 
implacable  hatred  towards  Count  Raymond,  and  the  pope  had 
now  sent  one  Master  Theodise,  a  canon  of  Genoa,  to  assist  him 

*  Innooent  III.,  Epist.  lib.  xii.  132,  ISO. 
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widi  his  advke.  <^  He  was,'*  sqrs  Peter  de  Vaiix  Cenwy,  «<e  cir* 
enmspect  man,  prudent  and  very  zealous  for  the  affiura  of  Qodf 
and  he  desired,  above  all  things*  to  find  some  pretext  of  right  to 
refuse  the  count  thait  opportunity  of  justifying  himsdf  which  In- 
nocent had  granted  him.''*  A  secret  ocxilerence  wa»  held  at 
Toulouse,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  seek  sorae 
cause  of  dispute  with  the  count,  respectmg  the  accomplishment 
of  some  subordinate  conditions  which  the  pope  had  joined 
upon  him,  founding  it  upon  the  words  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Inno- 
caent  III* :  ^*  We  desire  that  he  execute  oinr  orders.** 

The  council  of  St.  Grilles  at  lei^th  assemUed,  and  Raymond 
presented  himself  before  it  to  justify  himself,  offering  to  estaUisb, 
by  indubitable  proofa,  that  he  had  never  participated  in  heresy, 
and  was  a  stranger  to  the  murder  of  Peter  de  Castelnau.  But 
Master  Theodise  sto{q>ed  him,  by  declaring  that  he  had  not  yet 
destroyed  all  the  heretics  of  the  county  of  Toulouse— that  he  had 
not  yet  suppressed  all  the  tcdk  whose  abolition  was  demanded  fay 
the  pope — that  he  had  not  yet  abcdished  or  restored  aU  the  col- 
lections which  his  officers  had  made  upon  different  convents ;  and 
since  he  had  disobeyed  the  orders  ct  the  church  in  smaller  mat* 
ters,  they  might  conclude  that  he  would  the  more  certainly  have 
disobeyed  in  the  two  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused.  The 
council,  therrfore,  to  prevent  perjury,  either  in  himself  or  his 
witnesses,  refused  him  the  permission  to  dear  himself  of  these 
two  capital  accusations. 

When  Count  Raymond,  who  had  kx>ked  forward  to  this  day 
with  a  confident  expectation  that  it  would  establish  his  innocence^ 
found  himself  thus  miserably  disappointed,  he  burst  into  tears. 
But  Master  Theodise  remembered  a  text  of  holy  Scripture,  by 
wluch  to  firee  himself  fi-om  feelingg  of  humanity : — ^<  How  great 
soever  be  the  overflow  of  waters,"  said  he,  turning  the  count's 
tears  into  derision,  <<  they  will  not  reach  unto  God ;"  and  he  ful- 
minated, in  the  name  of  the  churdi,  an  exccmununication  against 
the  Count  of  Toulouse.f  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  council  of  St.  Gilles  assembled ;  in  the  mean 
time,  the  monks  ct  Citeaux  had  recommenced  the  preaching  of 
the  crusade  in  the  northern  parts  of  France.  They  assured  their 
*  Hist.  Albigen*  eap.  xxxix.  p.  585.  f  Idem.  p.  £66. 
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hearers  that  there  was  no  crime  so  dark,  no  vice  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  heart,  the  very  trace  of  which  a  canqNugn  of  fiorty  days  in 
the  south  of  France  would  not  obliterate.  Paradise,  with  all  its 
gkxies,  was  opened  for  them,  without  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
it  by  any  reformation  in  their  conduct. 

Alice  of  Mcmtmorenqr,  Simon  de  Mondbrt's  wife,  undertook 
the  direction  ct  the  first  army  of  crusaders  now  raised  by  the 
monks.  At  the  bq;inning  of.  Lent,  1210,  her  husband  came  to 
meet  her  at  Pezenas;  and  no  socmer  did  he  find  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  imposing  force  than  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  cruelty. 
He  attacked,  in  the  first  place,  the  Castle  of  Lauraquais  aod 
Minervois ;  and  the  terror  whidi  now  seized  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants soon  occasioned  a  general  panic.  Such  citadels  as  were 
ccmsidered  incapable  of  sustaining  a  si^e  were  abandoned. 
Simon  de  Mcmtfort  generally  caused  all  their  inhabitants  wlMxn 
he  could  lay  hands  upon  to  be  hanged  upon  gibbets.  Some 
castks,  calculating  too  fiEivourably  on  thar  strength,  endeavoured 
to  resist  him.  That  of  Brom  was  taken  by  assault  the  third  day 
of  the  siege,  and  iSmon  de  Montfort  chose  out  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and,  having  plucked  out  their 
eyes  and  cut  ofi^  their  noses,  sent  them  in  that  state,  under  the 
gttidtooe  of  a  one-eyed  man,  to  the  castle  of  Cabaret,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  the  fate  whidi  awaited 
them.  The  castle  of  Alairac  was  not  taken  till  the  elevoith  day, 
and  even  then  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to 
e8G^>e  the  ferocity  of  the  crusaders;  Montfort  massacred  the 
remainder.  Proceeding  onwards  he  found  castles  abandoned  and 
absolutely  empty ;  and  not  being  able  to  glut  his  vengeance  on 
the  men,  he  sent  out  his  soldiers  to  destroy  the  surrounding  vines 
and  olive  trees.* 

Montfort  now  conducted  his  army  to  the  castle  of  Minerva,  to 
which  they  laid  siege.  It  was  situated  at  a  small  distance  from 
Narbonne,  on  a  steep  rock,  surrounded  by  precipices,  and  reg^ed 
as  the  strongest  place  in  all  France.  Tlie  army  of  the  crusadars 
iqppeared  before  it  at  the  beginning  of  June ;  the  legate  Arnold, 
and  the  canon  Theodise,  joined  it  socm  after.  The  inhabitants 
consisted  chiefly  of  Albigenstan  dissenters,  and  they  defended 
*  Pctd  Vail.  Cem.  Hkl.  Albigra*  cap.  ziut.  xuv.  pp.  JBl,  562. 
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themselves  with  great  valour  for  seven  weeks;  but  when  the  hot 
weather  occasioned  the  cisterns  to  fiiil,  they  demanded  a  capitu- 
lation. The  governor  of  the  castle  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the 
crusaders  to  efiect  this;  and  it  happening  on  a  day  wl^en  the 
pope's  legate  was  absent,  he  arranged  the  conditions  with  Simon 
de  Montfort.  As  they  were  proceeding  to  execute  them,  the 
legate  returned  to  the  camp,  and  Montfort  immediately  declared 
that  nothing  which  they  had  agreed  upon  could  be  considered  as 
binding  till  the  legate  had  given  his  assent.  ^<  At  these  wwds," 
says  the  historian,  ^<  the  Abbot  Arnold  was  greatly  afflicted.  In 
foct,  he  desired  that  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ  should  be 
put  to  death ;  but  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  condemn 
them,  <xi  account  of  his  quality  of  monk  and  priest."  He 
thought,  however,  it  was  possible  to  sdr  up  some  quarrel  between 
the  negotiators,  by  means  of  which  he  might  break  the  capitu- 
lation, and  cause  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Fcnr 
this  purpose  he  requested  each  one  to  put  down  in  writing,  with* 
out  communicating  with  the  other,  the  conditions  on  which  they 
had  agreed.  As  the  l^ate  flattered  himself,  he  found  some 
trifling  variaticm  in  the  statements,  and  Montfort  immediately 
availed  himself  of  it,  to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  legate,  that 
the  negotiation  was  broken  off.  The  lord  or  governor  of  the 
castle,  however,  instantly  replied,  that  though  he  thought  he  had 
a  perfect  recollection  of  what  had  been  agreed  upon,  yet  be 
would  not  insist  upon  it,  but  accept  the  capitulation  as  Simon  de 
Montfort  had  drawn  it  up.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  capitu]»* 
tion  provided,  that  the  heretics  thonselves,  if  they  were  con- 
verted, might  quit  the  castle  and  have  their  lives  spared.  When 
the  capitulation  was  read  in  the  council  of  war,  <<  Robert  of 
Mauvoisin,"  says  the  historian,  <<  a  nobleman,  and  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  catholic  faith,  exclaimed,  that  the  crusading  army 
would  never  consent  to  that ; — that  it  was  not  to  shew  merc^  to 
heretics,  but  to  put  them  to  deadi,  that  they  had  taken  the 
cross,  or  enlisted."  But  the  pope's  l^;ate  replied,  "  Fear  not ; 
for  I  believe  there  will  be  very  few  of  them  converted."  In  this 
savage  and  brutal  hope  the  legate  was  no  way  disappointed. 

On  the  2Snd  July,  1210,  the  crusaders  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Minerva.     They  entered  singing  the  Te  Deum,  pre- 
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ceded  by  the  cross  and  the  standards  of  Montfort.  The  Albigen- 
sian  Christians  were  in  the  mean  time  assembled,  the  men  in  one 
house  and  the  women  in  another;  and  there,  on  their  knees  and 
resigned  to  their  late,  they  spent  their  time  in  prayer,  awaiting 
the  hour  of  their  release.  A  learned  abbot  of  the  Romish 
diurch,  to  fulfil  the  capitulation,  now  came  and  began  to  preach 
the  catholic  faith ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  an  unanimous  cry, 
<*  We  will  have  none  of  your  &ith — ^we  have  renounced  the 
diurch  of  Rome ;  your  labour  is  in  vain ;  for  neither  death  nor 
life  will  make  us  renounce  the  (pinions  that  we  have  embraced.** 
The  abbot  then  proceeded  to  the  assembled  females,  but  he  found 
them  as  resolute  and  more  enthusiastic  still  in  their  declarations. 
Simon  de  Montfort  then,  in  his  turn,  visited  both.  He  had 
already  piled  up  an  enormous  mass  of  dry  wood,  and  thus  he 
addressed  the  assembled  Albigenses :  <<  Be  converted  to  the 
catholic  fidth,  or  ascend  this  pile :''  but  none  were  shaken.  They 
then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  which  covered  the  whole  square  with  a 
tremendous  conflagration ;  and  the  heretics  were  then  conducted 
to  the  place.  They  needed  no  violence,  however,  to  ccMnpel 
them  to  encounter  the  flames ;  they  voluntarily  precipitated  them- 
selves into  them,  to  the  number  of  more  than  140,  after  having 
commended  their  souls  to  that  God  in  whose  cause  they  suffered 
martyrdom.  Three  women  only,  and  those  forcibly  detained  by 
the  noUe  dame  of  Marly,  were  saved  firom  the  flames ;  and  terror 
and  consternation  succeeding  to  their  enthusiastic  fervor,  they 
consented  to  be  converted.* 

The  casde  of  Termes,  situated  on  the  fi:ontiers  of  Roussillon, 
was  now  laid  si^e  to :  it  was  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength, 
and  commanded  by  a  governor  of  acknowledged  valour,  Raymond 
of  Termes.  The  resistance  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  the  pa- 
tience of  the  crusaders  was  put  sorely  to  the  test :  they  would 
wiUingly  have  granted  an  advantageous  capitulation.  In  fiurt, 
the  army  of  Montfort  began  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  soldiers, 
after  a  service  of  forty  days,  which  was  suflBcient  to  entitle  them 
to  the  promised  indulgences,  b^an  to  return  homewards,  and 
Montfort  found  himself^  on  many  occasions,  left  with  so  small  a 

*  Petri  Val.  Cern.  Hist.  Albigens.  cap.  zxzyii.  p.  5SS,  &e.  Hist.  Gen.  de  Lan- 
gucdoc,  liv.  xxi.  p.  103,  See. 
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ibroe,  that  he  wa^  on  die  pcntit  of  raising  the  si^e.  The  utmost 
exertions  were  now  made,  throughout  all  the  provinces,  to  muster 
fresh  contingents  to  the  sacred  war,  and  they  poured  in,  headed 
by  the  bish(^  and  noblemen,  in  rapid  succession.  Tliis  enabled 
him  to  prolong  the  siege,  until,  after  four  months*  strenuous  ex- 
ertions, the  strength  of  the  besieged  sunk  under  so  many  repealed 
attacks ;  numerous  dysenteries  prevailed  among  them,  and,  during 
the  night  between  the  28nd  and  23rd  of  Novemb^,  they  attempted 
to  escape  by  abandoning  the  place.  They  had  passed  the  first 
entrenchments,  intending  to  disperse  themselves  in  die  mountains, 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  Catalonia,  the  first  province  in  Spain; 
but  the  moment  their  fl^ht  was  known,  a  general  cry  was  raised 
in  the  army,  not  to  let  those  escape  punishment  who  had  cost 
them  so  much  sweat  and  blood.  The  whole  army  was  now  in 
pursuit  of  the  fiigitives,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  overtaken 
and  instantly  put  to  death ;  others  were  taken  alive  to  Simon 
de  Montfort  Of  these,  he  spared  Raymond,  lord  of  Termes,  and, 
instead  of  burning  him,  confined  him  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower  in 
Carcassonne,  where  he  was  sufiered  to  languish  many  years. 

The  capture  of  two  such  strong  places  as  Minerva  and  Termes 
jaiade  all  the  garrisons  of  the  neighbouring  castles  lose  thdr 
courage :  they  no  longer  dared  to  trust  to  their  walls ;  and  the 
army  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  Albigensian  territories^ 
found  all  the  places  deserted.  But  the  miserable  inhabitants  wefe 
not  able  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  they  were  followed  into 
the  woods  and  mountains,  where  the  greater  part  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  those  that  were  brought  prisoners  to  the  camp  were 
burned  for  the  edification  of  the  army.* 

The  case  of  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  not  yet 
finally  diqxMed  of.  The  legate  had  excommunicated  him,  but 
it  still  wanted  the  pope's  ratification,  and  the  latter  seemed  some^ 
what  loth  to  lose  so  powerfol  a  feudatory,  who  had  the  support  of 
the  two  kings,  viz.  of  France  and  Aragon.  The  latter  had, 
indeed,  married  his  «ister,  and  another  of  his  sisters  had  been 
promised  to  his  son  and  successor,  Raymond  VII.  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  aware  of  all  these  things,  and  his  fiuiaticism  never 

*  Hist.  Albigeni.  cap.  iliL  p.  603. 
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prevented  him  from  managing  his  interests  like  a  wily  politiciaD. 
He  consequently  laid  his  plans  for  depriving  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse of  the  support  which  he  found  in  Spain ;  and,  tor  this  pur- 
pose, determined  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Aragon. 
The  latter  caught  the  bait,  and  admitted  of  a  fiunily  allianoe,  by 
marrying  his  son,  James,  to  a  daughter  of  Montfort.  Butneilher 
the  manoeuvres  of  Montfort,  with  regard  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
nor  his  alliance  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  was  of  kmg  durlttioa. 
Finding  that  the.  clergy  employed  in  preaching  up  the  crusade, 
instead  of  waxing  cold,  were  rather  inflamed  by  his  last  success, 
and  that  the  crusaders  who  would  rally  to  his  standard  during  the 
campaign  of  1211,  would  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  he  prepared  to  second  the  hatred  of  the 
Bishop  of  Toulouse  and  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  against  Count  Ray- 
mond, in  the  hope  of  joining  the  fine  sovereignty  of  that  prince 
to  his  former  possessions*  He  wished,  however,  to  profit  to  the 
last  by  the  weakness  of  Raymond ;  and  therefore  waited  the  result 
of  a  provincial  council,  at  which  he  was  summoned  to  appear,  at 
Aries,  about  the  middle  of  February,  1211. 

Count  Raymond  and  the  King  of  Aragon  attended  there 
together,  and  had  no  sooner  entered  the  city  than  they  received 
orders  not  to  quit  it  without  the  permission  of  the  coundL  A 
note,  containing  thirteen  articles,  was  afterwards  communicated, 
on  the  execution  of  which  the  holy  finthers  in  council  assembled 
were  pleased  to  announce  that  they  would  restore  to  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  all  his  territories  and  lordships,  when  it  should  phase 
Montfort  and  the  kpate  so  to  do  !  Never  was  a  more  insulting 
treaty  proposed  to  a  sovereign  prince,  who  was  still  in  full  pos- 
sesuon  of  his  states.  Ra3rmond  was  required  to  dismiss  all  the 
soldiers  armed  for  his  defence ;  to  raze  all  his  fortifications ;  to 
exclude  from  the  strong  cities  of  his  dominions  all  the  knights 
who  m^ht  serve  for  their  defence ;  to  renounce  all  the  customs, 
which  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue;  to  reduce  all  the 
inhabitants  of  his  states^  both  nobles  and  plebeians,  to  wear  the 
dress  of  penitence,  and  to  submit  to  an  abstinence  almost  mo- 
nastical ;  to  deliver  to  Simon  de  Montlbrt  and  the  pope's  legate^ 
at  the  first  demand,  aU  those  of  his  subjects,  whom  they  should 
require,  that  they  might  bum  them  at  their  pleasure:  in  fine, 
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Raymond  was  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  serve  among  the 
hoq)itaUer8  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  until  he  was  recalled  by  the 
pipe's  legate* 

The  surprise  and  indignation  of  Count  Rajrmond  and  the  King 
of  Aragon,  at  reading  these  demands,  was  proporticmable  to 
their  insolence.  They  had  been  prohibited  from  quitting  the^city 
of  Axles,  in  which  the  council  was  held ;  but  no  precautions  had 
been  taken  lor  retaining  them.  They  therefore  instantly  set  out, 
without  taking  leave  of  the  bishops,  who  now  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise towards  Count  Raymond,  excommunicated  him  afresh,  de-. 
dared  him  an  enemy  to  the  church  and  an  apostate  fixim  the 
&ith,  and,  finally,  abandoned  his  country  to  him  who  diould  first 
take  possession  of  it* 

In  all  this  the  hand  of  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  was  very  con- 
q>icuous.  He  had  been  preaching  the  crusade  in  France  with 
grfeat  success,  and  he  had  instructed  these  arrogant  and  pitiless 
ecclesiastics  what  augmentation  of  forces  they  might  expect.  It 
was  at  Touloufe,  especially,  that  he  wished  to  kindle  the  flames ; 
it  was  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  flock  whidi  Ood  had  con- 
fided to  him,  that  he  wished,  he  said,  to  separate  the  dieep  fix>m 
the  goats.  Many  of  his  own  congregation  appeared  to  him  either 
too  lukewarm  in  their  zeal,  or  suspicious  in  their  faith,  and  he 
wished  to  purify  them  by  fire.  He  contrived  to  {urevail  upon  a 
number  of  the  clergy,  barons,  and  knights,  to  take  the  cross 
against  the  Albig^tises ;  and  about  the  10th  of  March,  Simon  de 
Montfort  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  army,  with 
which  he  commenced  the  campaign  of  1211. 

Tlie  castle  of  Caberet  was  the  first  object  of  attack.  Hitherto 
it  had  braved  all  the  threats  of  the  crusaders;  but  long  reverses 
had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Albigenses.  The  lord  of  the  castle 
submitted  voluntarily  to  Montfort,  and  opened  to  him  the  gates 
of  his  fortress.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  governors  of 
many  other  castles  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  diocese 
of  Carcassoime  fit>m  that  of  Touk>use.  The  crusaders  then  ad* 
vanced  to  Lavaur,  five  leagues  Gcom  Toulouse.  It  was  then  only 
a  strong  castle,  but  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal 

«  HUt.  de  Languedoe,  Ut.  ni.  eh.  xxviii.  p.  204.  *<• 
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city.  The  owner  of  it  was  a  widow,  of  the  name  of  Guiraude, 
who,  as  well  as  her  brother,  Aimeiy  of  Montreal,  professed  the 
protestant  &ith  of  the  Albigenses.  In  fact,  they  had  opened  an 
asylum  within  their  walls  to  such  of  the  Albigenses  as  had  been 
persecuted  in  the  other  parts  of  die  province ;  so  that  their  fortress, 
which  was  well  stored  with  provisions,  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  and  girded  with  deep  ditches,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  heresy. 

The  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  having  returned  firom  the  council  of 
Aries,  now  set  himself  to  communicate  a  portion  of  his  fanaticism 
to  the  catholic  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He  told 
them  that  their  mixture  with  the  heretics  rendered  them  an 
object  of  horror  to  all  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  any  longer  be  omfounded  with  them,  they  should  be  the  first 
to  arm  themselves  against  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  had 
abandoned  the  catholic  faith.  He  said  he  had  enrolled  them  into 
a  socie^,  named  <<  The  White  Company,"  whose  object  would 
be  to  destroy  the  heretics  by  fire  and  sword.  Having  thus 
inflamed  their  zeal,  he  sent  five  thousand  of  these  fimatics  to  assist 
at  the  siege  of  Lavaur. 

By  this  time  the  eyes  of  Count  Raymond  began  to  be  fiilly 
open  to  his  actual  situation ;  he  now  saw  that  a  more  vigorous 
conduct  was  his  only  resource ;  and  on  this  he  ought  doubtless  to 
have  long  since  determined,  if  so  much  resolution  belonged  to 
his  character.  He  now  formed  a  close  alliance  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counts  and  lords  who  were  known  to  fitvour  the  dissenters 
firom  the  Romish  church,  and  who  were  accused  of  tolerating 
heresy,  whose  interests  consequently  were  identified  with  his  own. 
These  confederated  noblemen,  having  ascertained  that  a  German 
body  of  crusaders  were  advancing  to  the  si^e  of  Lavaur,  six 
thousand  strong,  detached  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  lie  in 
ambush  for  the  Germans,  in  which  they  succeeded,  and  cut  them 
in  pieces  before  Simon  de  Montfbrt  could  come  to  their  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand.  Count  Raymond  strictly  prohibited  all  his 
subjects  firom  carrying  provisions  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders, 
who  were  thereby  reduced  to  great  extremities.  But  Simon  de 
Mmitfbrt  was  an  experienced  and  accomplished  general  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  as  much  surpassed  his  competitors  in  military 
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tactics  as  he  out-did  the  rest  of  the  fimatics  by  his  cold-bkxided 
ferocity.  He  had  served  in  the  Holy  Land,  combadng  i^;ainst  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks,  and  acquired  the  knomrledge  of  the  attack 
and  defienoe  of  fortified  places.  He  consequently  could  employ 
ingenious  machines  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  castles — an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  war  till  then  unknown  in  France  or  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

To  aid  in  the  capture  of  Lavaur,  he  gave  orders  to  have 
constructed  what  was  called  '<the  Cat."  It  was  a  moveable 
wooden  tower,  of  great  strength,  and  built  out  <^  the  reach  of  the 
,  besieged.  Being  covered  all  over  with  sheep  skins,  with  the  for 
outwards,  to  guard  it  firom  fire,  and  provided  with  soUiers  at  its 
openings,  and  on  the  platform  at  its  summit,  it  was  moved 
on  rollers  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Its  side  then  opened,  and  an 
immense  beam,  armed  with  iron  hooks,  whidi  projected  like  the 
paw  of  a  cat,  shook  the  wall  by  reiterated  strokes,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  battering'-ram,  tearing  out  and  pulling  away  the  stones 
which  it  had  loosened.  The  wide  ditches  of  Lavaur,  however, 
were  an  obstacle  to  bringing  it  as  near  as  could  be  wished  to 
the  walls.  To  remedy  this,  the  crusaders^  under  the  orders  of 
Mcntfbrt^  laboured  unceasingly  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  Lavaur,  who  could  descend  into  it  by  subter- 
ranean passages,  contrived  every  night  to  dear  away  all  that  had 
been  thrown  in  during  the  day.  At  last,  Montfort  succeeded  in 
filling  the  mines  with  flame  and  smoke,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  inhabitants  fi*om  entering  diem.  The  ditches  were  th^i 
speedily  filkd,  the  cat  was  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  its 
terrible  paw  began  to  <^n  and  enlarge  the  breach. 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  1211,  Montfort  judged  the  breach  to  be 
practicable,  and  the  crusaders  prepared  for  the  aasaulL  The 
bishops,  the  Abbot  of  Cordieu^  and  aU  the  priests,  clothed  ia 
their  pontifical  habits,  giring  themselves  up  to  the  joy  of  seai^ 
the  carnage  begin,  sang  the  hymn  Veni  Creator.  The  knights 
mounted  the  breach;  resistance  was  impossible;  and  the  only 
care  of  Simon  de  Mondbrt  was  to  prevoit  the  crusaders  firom 
instantly  falling  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  beseech  them  rather 
to  make  prisoners,  that  the  priests  of  the  living  God  mi^t  hot 
be  deprived  of  their  promised  joys.    ^  Very  socm,"  says,  their 
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ovm  monld^  historian,  <<  they  dragged  out  of  the  castle  Aimery, 
lord  of  Montreal,  and  other  knights,  to  the  number  of  eighty. 
Hie  noble  count  [Montfint]  immediately  ordered  them  to  be 
hanged  upon  the  gallows ;  but  as  80<»i  as  Aimery,  the  stoutest 
among  them,  was  hanged,  the  gallows  feU,  for,  in  their  great 
haste,  they  had  not  wdQ  fixed  it  in  the  earth.  Hie  count,  seeii^ 
that  this  would  produce  great  delay,  ordered  the  rest  to  be 
maasacred ;  and  the  pilgrims,  receiving  the  order  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  very  soon  massacred  them  all  upon  the  spot.  Hie  lady 
of  the  castle,  who  was  sister  of  Aimery,  and  an  execrable  heretic, 
was,  by  the  count's  order,  thrown  into  a  pit,  which  was  then  filled 
up  with  stones.  Afterwards  our  pilgrims  collected  the  innumer- 
able heretics  which  the  castle  contained,  and  burned  them  aUve 
wiA  tke  uimastjayj*^ 

Immediately  on  the  taking  of  Lavaur,  open  hostilities  com- 
menced between  Simon  de  Montfint  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse. 
The  first  place  belonging  to  dus  count,  before  whidi  the  cru- 
saders presented  themsdves,  was  the  castle  of  Montjoyre^  which, 
being  abandoned,  was  set  fire  to^  and  then  rased  firom  top  to 
bottom  by  the  soldiers  of  the  church.  The  castle  of  Cassoro 
afibrded  them  more  satisfiiction,  as  it  fumidied  human  victims 
fer  their  sacrifices.  It  was  surrendered  on  capitulation;  and 
<*the  pilgrims,  seizing  near  sixty  heretics,  burned  them  with 
infinite  joy."  This  is  the  language  invariably  employed  by  the 
monkish  historian,  who  was  the  witness  and  panegyrist  of  the 
crusade.  A  great  number  of  castles  were  afterwards  either  sur- 
rendered or  abandoned  to  the  crusaders,  who,  finding  themselves, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  reinforced  by  a  new  army  firom 
Germany,  undertook  the  siege  of  Toulouse. 

The  number  of  the  Albigenses  inhabiting  this  episcopal  city 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  catholics.  But  their  consuls  refiised 
eidier  to  renounce  their  fidelity  to  Count  Raymond,  though  he 
had  been  excommunicated,  or  to  deliver  up  to  punishment  those 


*  **  Cum  ingend  gaudio,**  are  the  historian's  words.  Petri  Vail.  Cem.  Albigens. 
ttp»  Hi.  p.  fiOS.  Bemardi  Guidonit  Vita  Innocentii  III.  p.  462.  This  last  informs 
tti  tlMtt  400  heretics  were  burned  at  Lavaur. 
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of  their  citizens  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  The  bishop  had 
succeeded  in  forming  in  the  ci^  an  association,  which  he  called 
**  The  White  Company/'  and  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
as  being  pledged  to  pursue  the  heretics  to  death.  This  company, 
by  its  own  authority,  erected  a  tril^unal,  before  which  it  carried 
those  whose  &ith  it  suspected,  and  it  afterwards  executed  its  own 
judgments  by  open  force — ^by  the  destruction  and  pillage  of  their 
houses.  The  friends  of  toleration  very  soon  formed  a  counter 
association,  which  they  named  "The  Black  Company."  The 
parties  firequendy  came  to  arms  in  the  streets,  with  ensigns 
displayed ;  and  many  towers,  belonging  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
were  alternately  besi^ed. 

This  was  an  unnatural  and  monstrous  state  of  socie^.  On  one 
side,  the  bishop  was  labouring  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war  among 
his  flock;  w*hile,  on  the  other.  Count  Raymond  was  exerting 
himself  to  restore  peace  among  his  subjects.  When  the  5(M)0 
men,  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Lavaur,  returned  to  Toulouse, 
he  represented  to  them  that  their  dissensions,  if  persisted  in, 
would  inevitably  bring  ruin  on  their  country ;  that  an  attack  of 
the  crusaders  would  involve  them  all  in  one  common  destruction; 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  differences  of  opinion,  they 
ought  to  repair  their  walls,  and  prepare  for  their  defence,  if  they 
would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  being  put  to  the 
sword.  He  succeeded  in  producing  a  reconciliation  between  the 
two  companies ;  and  the  legate  became  so  enraged  at  it,  that 
he  subjected  all  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  to  a  sentence  of 
excommunication.  The  bishop,  on  his  part,  recalled  his  clergy, 
that  he  might  save  his  priests  from  that  punishment  to  which 
he  now  destined  the  remainder  of  his  flock.  All  the  priests 
of  Toulouse,  with  the  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  their  head,  now 
quitted  the  city  barefoot,  carrying  the  holy  sacrament  in  the 
procession,  and  singing  litanies.  The  inhabitants,  however,  did 
not  at  that  time  suffer  the  fiite  to  which  the  pious  bishop  had 
destined  them.  Raymond  VI.,  seconded  by  the  Counts  of  Foix 
and  Cominges,  so  incommoded  the  besi^;ers,  by  frequent  sallies, 
killed  so  many  of  them,  and  made  them  so  soon  endure  privations 
and  fiunine,  that  Simon  de  Montfort  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
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siege  on  the  29th  of  June,  and  soon  afterwards  saw  himself  aban-* 
doned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  crusaders,  whose  time  of  service 
had  expired.* 

The  tide  of  success  began  from  this  time  to  turn  against 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who,  to  efiace  die  remembrance  of  this 
check,  now  extended  his  ravages  into  the  county  of  Foix,  which 
he  desolated  with  fire  and  slaughter.  '  He  then  passed  into 
Quercy,  the  lordship  of  which  he  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
make  over  to  him.  The  utmost  exertions  were  also  made  by 
his  lieutenants,  his  vassals,  and  his  wife,  to  procure  reinforce* 
ments  to  his  reduced  army,  and  to  hasten  their  inarch  to  his 
assistance.  But  the  hatred  which  he  had  excited  through  the 
country  now  broke  out  in  every  quarter,  and  those  upon  whom 
he  reckoned  the  most  declared  against  him ;  so  that  his  afiairs 
continued  to  decline  to  the  end  of  the  year  1212.  The  Count 
of  Toulouse  reconquered  all  the  strong  places  of  Albigeois;  and 
in  more  than  fifty  castles,  the  inhabitants  either  expelled  or 
massacred  their  French  garrisons,  to  surrender  themselves  to  their 
ancient  lord.f 

The  demon  of  discord  also  began  to  manifest  his  influence 
among  the  leaders  of  this  infernal  crusade;  and  in  a  litde  time 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  his  legate,  Arnold  Amalric,  Simon  de 
Montfi>rt,  and  others,  were  all  together  by  the  ears;  but  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  require  a  litde  explanation.  The  ha- 
tred against  the  crusaders,  which  seemed  to  be  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  gave  occasion  to  the 
l^ates,  the  vice-legates,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Citeaux, 
and  to  all  that  ecclesiastical  council  which  hitherto  had  directed 
the  crusade,  to  announce  that  it  was  time  to  complete  the  rege- 
neradon  of  the  country,  by  changing  the  secular  clergy.  They 
had  long  accused  the  bishops  of  lukewarmness  or  indifference  to 
what  they  called  "  the  triumphs  of  the  church,"  and  had  solicited 
their  removal.  This  they  at  length  obtained,  in  the  year  1212, 
either  from  the  pope,  or  from  the  timidity  of  the  persecuted 
prdates  themselves.     Numbers  of  them  gave  in  their  resignation, 

«  Petri  Vail.  Cera.  Hist.  Albigens.  csp.  liv.,  Iv.  p.  600,  &c. 
t  Idem.  ch.  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  Ivfii.  p.  604,  &c. 
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among  whom  was  the  Arddiuhop  of  Nailxmne,  whose  see  was 
instantly  taken  possession  of  by  the  papal  legate,  Arnold  Amalric 
He  did  not  content  himself,  however,  with  the  spiritual  digni^ 
which  he  thus  acquired,  as  the  firuit  of  his  labours  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  To  the  archiepisoc^>al  throne  of  Narbonne, 
and  to  the  rich  rerenues  of  that  metropolitan  see,  he  rescdved  also 
to  join  the  ducal  crown.  The  Count  oi  Toulouse  bore  the  tide 
of  Duke  of  Narbonne,  and  the  viscount  of  dbat  same  city  was 
his  vassal,  and  owed  him  homage.  When  Arnold  exoommoni* 
cated  Raymond  VL  he  abandoned  his  states  to  the  first  occu- 
pant, and  he  now  took  care  to  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  dndiy 
of  Narbonne.  He  had  taken  possession  of  the  archbishopric  <xi 
the  12th  of  March,  1212;  and,  on  the  lath,  he  demanded  ho- 
mage of  the  Visoount  of  Narbonne,  and  an  oath  of  fiddity.* 

This  outrageous  conduct,  in  seising  the  spoils  of  a  perse- 
cuted  nobleman,  was  sufficient  to  brand  widi  infamy  the  le- 
gate's character.  His  fanatidsm  and  cruelty  could  be  more 
easily  pardoned  in  that  age,  than  bqA  an  mstance  (rf  griping 
cupidi^  on  the  part  of  a  monk.  It  inflicted  an  odium  upon 
tike  whole  order ;  and  the  monks  of  Citeaux  began  to  sink  in 
die  estimation  of  the  people,  when  it  appeared  that  ibey  had 
shed  so  much  blood  only  for  the  opportunity  of  gaming  pos- 
session of  those  episcopal  sees  which  they  coveted.  Even  Simon 
de  Montfort  took  umbrage  at  the  conduct  of  Arnold,  and  that 
intimate  union  that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  these  two 
ferocious  men  was  now  dissolved. 

During  the  winter  of  1212  the  monks  of  Citeaux  had  re- 
Qommenoed  their  preaching,  throughout  all  CSiristendom,  with 
more  ardour  than  ever;  and  the  expedition  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  to  which,  according  to  their  asBuranoes,  sudi  high  celes- 
tial fovours  were  attached,  was  nevertheless  so  short  and  so  easy, 
that  the  army  of  the  crusaders  was  renewed  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  by  pilgrims  who^  after  forty  days'  servkae, 
letnmed  home.  Several  distinguished  pavons  of  bodi  dergy 
and  laity  came  to  range  themsdves  under  the  banners  of  Mont* 
fort,  whose  hope  of  contributing  to  the  slaughter  and  punish- 

*  Hist,  dc  Lang.  liTre  zxUi.  ch.  xn*  p.  228* 
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ment  of  the  Albigenses  was  not  whoUy  disappointed.  On  the 
arrival  of  these  fanatical  bands,  alino£t  all  the  castles  of  the 
Toolousians  were  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  cities  of  Toulouse  and  McmtaUban,  almost  the 
only  places  which  they  considered  to  be  proc^  against  a  si^e. 
But  the  crusade  had  been  preached  only  for  the  destruction  of 
heretics — the  indulgences  of  the  church  were  only  promised  at 
diis  price.  All  the  prelates  who  arrived  in  the  country  of  die 
Albigenses,  surrounded  by  poor,  bigoted,  and  infatuated  mortals, 
to  whom  they  had  promised  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  would 
have  thought  their  vow  unfulfilled,  if  they  had  returned  fix)m 
the  war  without  destroying  some  of  their  fellow-creatures,  for  the 
glory  of  God  imd  the  good  of  the  church  !  Hie  harvest,  how- 
ever, had  been  scanty — ^they  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  such  fugitive  peasants  as  diey  coidd  surprise  in  the  fields, 
or  some  prisoners  taken  in  the  castles  which  had  dared  to  resist 
them :  diose  of  Su  Marcel  and  of  St.  Antonin  furnished  them 
widi  a  ccMisiderable  number  of  human  victims*  But  when  Simon 
de  Montfort  saw  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the 
countries  where  heresy  had  prevailed  was  exterminated,  and 
tfiat  the  remainder  had  placed  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  attacks,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  zeal  of  the  cru- 
saders, by  conducting  &em  into  Agenois,  whose  entire  popular 
lion  was  catholic,  and  to  make  them  gain  their  indulgences  at 
the  mege  of  La  Penne,  which,  afler  an  obstinate  resistance,  sur- 
rendered on  the  25th  of  July.  The  siege  of  Boissac,  which 
followed,  was  remarkable  only  for  the  perfidy  which  Montfort 
compelled  its  inhabitants  to  practise.  He  refused  to  grant  them 
thdr  lives  till  they  had  consented  to  sacrifice,  with  their  own 
hands,  300  of  the  garrison  who  had  till  that  time  valiantly  de- 
fended them.  On  this  condition  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
opened  to  him,  on  the  8th  of  September;  and  the  crusaders, 
contenting  themselves  with  this  carnage,  accepted  firom  the  citi- 
zens a  sum  of  money,  to  save  their  houses  from  the  flames. 
Montfort,  after  this,  conducted  his  army  into  the  counties  of 
Foix  and  of  Comii^es,  which  he  ravaged  afresh ;  whilst  Count 
Raymond,  of  Toulouse,  despoiled  of  almost  all  his  estates,  went 
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into  Spain,  to  implore  the  intercession  of  his  brother-in-loW) 
the  King  of  Aragon,  with  the  court  of  Rome.* 

It  certainly  was  not  in  vain  that  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Aragon,  and  implored  his  pro- 
tection at  the  court  of  Rome.  This  king  was  held  in  high  ocm- 
sideration  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  had  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  church.  He  could  not  see  without  regret  his  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  otl^er  to  that 
count's  son,  stripped  of  their  inheritance  by  Simon  de  Montr 
fort,  or  that  all  the  princes  of  those  provinces,  the  allies  and 
vassals  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  should  be  rumed.  He  there- 
fore despatched  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Rome,  who  did 
their  utmost  to  convince  the  pope  that  Simon  de  Montfort  was 
no  better  than  an  ambitious  usurper, — ^that,  whilst  he  invoked 
the  name  of  religion,  he  regarded  nothing  but  his  own  aggran- 
disement,— ^that  he  attacked  indifferently  catholics  and  heretics, 
—and  that  he  had  converted  a  crusade  against  heresy  into  a  war 
of  extermination  against  that  &voured  country  of  which  the 
King  of  Amgon  prided  himself  in  being  the  chieflf 

This  appeal,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  staggered  his  holiness.  Whether  it  was  that  he  had 
been  constantly  deceived  by  his  legates,  and  that  the  ambassar 
dors  of  the  King  of  Aragon  had  shewed  him  the  truth  for  the 
first  time;  or  whether  he  felt  some  pity  for  the  princes  and 
people  to  whom  he  had  already  been  the  occasion  of  such  a 
series  of  complicated  sufferings ;  or  whether  he  at  last  b^an  to 
suspect  those  whom  he  had  rendered  too  powerful,  and  thought 
it  more  conformable  to  the  poUcy  of  the  church  to  raise  horn 
the  ground  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  rival  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, and  oppose  him  to  his  conqueror  rather  than  to  complete  his 
ruin, — certain  it  is  that  Innocent  III.  now  entirely  changed  his 
language,  in  the  letters  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1213,  he  addressed  to  his  L^tes  and  to  Montfort. 

*  Hist.  Albigent.  Petri  Vail.  Cera.  asp.  Ixiii.  im.  pp.  021,  023. 

t  Petri  Vd.  Cera.  Hist,  de  Albig.  eap.  Uz.  p.  695;  Hist.  Gen.  de  Luiguedoc, 
Uttc  zzii.  ch.  zzri.  p.  284. 
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The  first  of  these  letters,  dated  the  18th  of  January,  1213,  is 
addressed  to  the  legate,  Arnold,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  to  the 
Bbhop  of  Biez,  and  to  Master  Theodise,  of  Genoa.  In  this 
letter  his  holiness  reproaches  them  with  the  murder  of  Raymond 
Roger,  viscount  of  Beziers — with  the  usurpation  of  provinces, 
even  where  there  was  no  heresy, — and  with  the  cupidi^  they 
had  displayed  throughout  the  whole  war.  He  inferms  them 
that  Raymond  had  surrendered  himself,  with  his  son,  and  all 
his  states,  Jnto  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  declaring  that 
he  submitted  entirely  to  the  sentence  of  the  church :  that  this 
king,  in  possession  of  such  pledges,  announced,  on  his  part,  that 
he  was  ready  to  execute  the  judgment  of  the  church,  which 
he  awaited;  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Having  in- 
corporated into  his  letter  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  that  of 
the  King  of  Aragon,  Innocent  III.  proceeded  to  reprove  his 
l^ates  in  language  which  they  were  not  wont  to  hear  from 
him.  He  reproached  them  with  their  cupidity  and  ambition ; 
he  accused  them  of  having  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and 
of  having  invaded  lands  which  heresy  had  never  penetrated :  he 
commanded  them  to  restore  to  the  vassals  of  the  King  of  Aragon 
all  that  they  had  taken  from  them,  that  the  king  might  not  be 
diverted  from  the  war  which  he  was  maintaining  against  the  in- 
fidels. Two  other  letters,  written  by  the  pope  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,  are  not  less  emphatic,  and  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  atrocities  of  the  war  against  the  Albigenses  were  at  last 
known  at  Rome.*  To  inquire  into  the  evils  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  put  matters  upon  a  proper  footing,  a  provincial 
council  was  called  at  Lavaur,  either  to  hear  the  justification  of 
Count  Raymond,  or  to  accept  the  submission  promised  by  the 
King  of  Aragon,  and  to  establish  peace  in  the  provinccf 

Simon  de  Montfort,  however,  on  this  occasion,  proved  an 
overmatch  to  the  hero  of  infallibility.  He  had  such  zealous 
patrons  in  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Narbonne;  he  had 
connected  his  cause  so  intimately  with  theirs ;  he  had  taken  so 
much  care  to  provide  the  monks  of  Citeaux,   the  principal 

*  Innootntii  III.  Epist.  lib.  zt.  ep.  212,21S»214. 
t  Hist.  Albig.  p.  024. 
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instigators  of  the  crusade,  with  all  the  pontifical  sees  that  had 
become  vacant,  that  he  was  sure  of  gaining  his  cause  before  such 
prejudiced  judges  as  those  to  whom  the  pope  had  referred  it 
In  iact,  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  was  never  more  complet^ 
set  at  nought  by  its  ag^its  than  in  this  instance.  Innocent  III. 
had  repeatedly  given  positive  orders  to  the  bishc^s  of  the  pro- 
viaod  to  hear,  and  to  judge  oi^  the  justifications  of  Count 
Raymond ;  while  the  bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Lavaur, 
in  the  month  of  January  1213,  again  expliddy  refused  to  hear 
him,  or  to  admit  any  of  his  justifications.  They  refused  to 
extend  die  benefits  of  the  pacification  to  the  Counts  of  Foix 
and  of  Cominges,  and  to  the  Viscount  of  Beam,  whom  they 
declared  to  be  supporters  of  heretics.  Above  all,  they  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  dty  of  Toulouse,  and  of 
exterminating  its  inhabitants,  that  they  might  complete  the  paci- 
fication of  the  province.  And,  as  they  had  this  object  more  at 
heart  than  all  others,  the  fithers  of  the  council  first  addressed 
a  joint  letter  to  the  pope,  recommending  it  to  him;  after  vdiidi 
each  prelate  wrote  to  him  separately,  earnestly  pressing  upon 
kim  the  entire  annihQation  of  that  city,  which  they  compared  to 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  villains 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it.* 

Hie  concurrence  of  all  these  bishops  widi  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  his  numerous  firiends,  the  authority  of  the  crusade,  &c., 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Pope  Innocent  III. 
It  was  himself  who  had,  at  first,  excited  the  sanguinary  spirits 
which  thai  lorded  it  over  Europe;  but  he  was  himself  afterwards 
tbe  dupe  of  their  concert.  It  was  but  too  true,  that  the  whole 
catholic  church  then  demanded  the  renewal  of  those  scenes  of  car- 
nage ;  that  it  prided  itself  on  the  slaughter  of  the  heretics ;  and  that 
it  was  in  the  name  of  public  opinion  that  the  prelates  assembled  at 
the  council  of  Lavaur  required  new  massacres.  Those  Who  had 
contributed  to  create  such  a  public  opinioQ  were,  however,  on 
that  account,  only  the  more  guilty.  Innocent  III.,  deceived  by 
t)ie  echo  of  his  own  voice,  thou^t  that  he  had  shewn  too  much 
indulgence.     He  wrote  again  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  the  21st  of 

•  Innocentii  III.  lib.  xvi.  ep.  40l.  45.     Uifil.  de  Langucdoe,  p.  241. 
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May,  12IS»  to  rievoke  aU  the  ocncessbns  he  had  made,  accusing  1^ 
at  die  same  time  of  having  taken  advantage  of  die  see  of  Rome> 
by  a  &lse  statement,  and  oonfinning  the  excommmiication  of  the 
,  Counts  of  Toulouse,  of  Cominges,  of  Foix,  and  of  the  Viscount 
of  Beam.* 

While  these  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Rome  were  in 
progress,  the  preparations  for  war  were  liastening  on;  but  the 
number  of  French  crusaders  had  considerably  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  rqx>rt.which  the  King  of  Aragon  had  caused 
to  be  circulated,  that  a  pacification  was  agreed  upon,  and  indeed 
through  the  declaration  of  the  papal  legate  himself.  But  the 
Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre  thought  it,  on  this  account, 
much  more  their  duty  to  proceed  to  the  aid  of  their  great 
champion,  Simcm  de  Montfbrt,  whom  they  accordingly  joined  at 
Carcassonne  with  a  numerous  band  of  knights  fix>m  their  pro- 
vince. On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Aragon,  conceiving 
that  if  his  brother-in-law  could  obtain  a  victory  over  Montfi>rt, 
he  would,  by  that  means,  put  an  end  to  the  vacillations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  passed  the  Pyrenees  with  a  thousand  knights, 
with  which  he  joined  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Foix,  and 
Cominges. 

Thus  united,  they  proceeded  to  lay  si^e  to  the  little  town 
of  Muret,  three  leagues  distant  from  Toulouse,  before  whidi 
place  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  September.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  had  assembled  his  forces  at  Saverdun,  in  the  countship 
of  Foix,  had  with  him  about  a  thousand  knightSi— the  flower  of 
the  French  knighthood :  they  were  men  enveloped  in  iron ;  and 
their  bodies  seemed  as  much  iron  as  their  armour. '  Amongst 
them  aU,  not  a  heart  could  be  found  susceptible  of  terror,  or 
accessible  to  pity.  Equally  inspired  by  fanaticism  and  the  love 
of  war,  they  bcllieved  that  the  sure  way  to  salvation  lay  through 
the  field  of  carnage  and  slaughter.  Seven  bishops,  who  followed 
the  army,  had  blessed  their  standards  and  their  arms,  and  would 
be  engaged  in  prayer  for  them  whilst  they  were  attacking  the 
heretics.  In  this  way  they  advanced,  reckless  whether  to  victory 
or  death,  being  confident  that  either  would  issue  in  the  reward 

*  Innocentii  III.  Epist.  lib.  xru  cp.  4&     Pet.  Vail.  Cera.  Albig.  cap.  Ixiv. 
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which  they  were  taught  to  believe  the  hand  of  God  hiinsdf  had 
destined  for  them.  Simon  de  Montfort,  passing  the  river 
Garonne  at  their  head,  entered  the  town  of  Muret  without  any 
obstacle,  and  prepared  for  battle  on  the  foUowing  day,  the  12th 
of  September. 

It  is  quite  foreign  to  the  design  of  these  Lectures  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges.  The 
catholic  writers  make  a  wonderful  parade  of  this  affiur,  and 
resolve  it  all  into  miracle  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Thus 
they  tell  the  story : — **  In  the  year  1213,  the  Christian  army,  of 
eight  hundred  horse  and  one  thousand  fbot,  near  Toulouae, 
being  divided  into  three  corps,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity — 
the  one  under  the  command  of  Simon,  Count  of  Montibrt ;  the 
second  commanded  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Toulouse ;  and  the 
third  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Comingesi, — attacked  the  army  of 
the  Arian  heretics,  consisting  of  an  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men,  and  defeated  them.  The  cathoUcs  lost  about  a  hundred 
men;  but  of  the  Axian  Albigenses,  two^md-thirty  thousand 
were  either  killed  or  drowned  in  the  river  Garonne."*  Such 
a  representation  of  the  matter  was  not  an  unfit  subject  for  the 
ridicule  of  Mr.  Voltaire,  who  asks — <<  Is  it  likely  that  only  eighteen 
hundred  men  would  attack  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  in 
the  open  field,  and  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies  ?  They 
tell  us  it  is  a  miracle ;  but  military  people,  upon  reading  such  a 
story,  will  tell  them  it  is  nonsense  and  absurdi^.*'f  All  we  can 
say  upon  it  is,  that  the  King  of  Aragon,  imprudently  exposing 
his  person,  was  thrown  lifeless  from  his  horse,  which  occasioned 
the  rout  of  his  army,  and  eventually  led  to  its  destruction  either 
by  the  sword  or  the  waters  of  the  Garonne. 

*  FaTyn.  !!▼.  xL     Lu,  Batuille  dc  Muret.  t  Gen.  History^  toU  i.p.  1. 
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History  of  the  Albigenses  continued  from  the  Bqttle  of  Muret — 
*  JTie  work  of  Reformation  totally  extinguished  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc—Remew  of  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  Party ^  from 
A.D.1208  to  1215— 7%e  leaders  ofiheCrusade  quarrel  among  them- 
selves— Renewal  of  the  War  in  a  Fourth  Crusade^  a.d.  1216 — 
Revolt  of  the  People  of  Toulouse — Character  and  conduct  ofFou- 
quetf  their  Bishop — Miserable  condition  of  the  ToiiJousians — 
Return  of  Count  Raymond  to  his  palace — Simon  de  Montfort 
again  besieges  Toulouse  ;  is  killed  by  a  stone  throumfrom  the  waU 
of  the  cUyi  25th  June^  1218 — Siege  of  the  city  raised — Reflect 
turns  on  the  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  battle  of  Muret,  with  an  account  of  which  the  last  Lecture 
closed,  was  a  kind  of  death-blow  to  the  Albigensian  party,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc;  and  though  l^mon  de 
Montfort  gained  no  very  signal  advantages  by  it,  he  could  not 
but  regard  it  as  a  source  of  triumph  and  gratification  to  his  vin- 
dictive feelings.  He  was  a  skilful  military  officer,  and  his  acti- 
vity always  seconded  his  immeasureable  ambition.  He  estimated 
power  and  wealth  no  otherwise  than  as  they  might  contribute  to 
the  acquisition  of  still  greater  riches  and  power.  He  had  never 
known  any  other  relaxation  from  his  victories  than  the  prepara- 
tion for  new  conquests.  Miserable  man  I  he  had  never  under- 
stood any  other  way  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  acceptable  to  his  Maker,  than  by  shedding  the 
blood  of  such  as  he  considered  to  be  infidels  -and  heretics,  nor 
felt  any  other  religious  emotion  than  the  delight  of  being  the 
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spectator  of  their  torments.  But  the  end  of  his  sanguinary  ca- 
reer was  now  rapidly  hastening  on,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Lecture. 

'  About  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1214,  Pope  Innocent  III. 
despatched  a  new  \agpXe  Into  the  province  of  Languedoc^^namely, 
the  Cardinal  Peter,  of  Benevento.  This  prelate  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Narbonne,  and  all  the  lords  who  had  been  so  ill-treated 
during  the  last  war,  now  flocked  to  obtain,  by  his  intercession, 
their  reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome.  More  accommodatiiig, 
at  least  apparendy  so,  than  his  predecessor,  he  re-opened  to  them 
all  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  During  the  mondi  of  April,  the 
Counts  of  Foix  and  Cominges  succeeded  in  making  their  peace. 
The  same  grace  was  afterwards  extended  to  Raymond  VI.,  and 
at  last  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse. 

But  at  the  moment  the  lords  of  the  Alb^enses  were  thus  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  direction  of  the  church,  a  new  army  of 
crusaders,  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Carcassonne  and  the  Car- 
dinal Robert  de  Cour^on,  arrived  at  Montpellier,  in  quest  of 
fiesh  subjects  of  plunder  and  objects  of  prey.  The  exclamation 
of  the  monkish  historian,  Peter  de  Vaux-Cemay,  who  was  co- 
temporary  with  these  events,  and  who  has  handed  them  down  to 
us,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted : — *<  How  great,''  says  he, 
<<  was  the  mercy  of  God ;  for  everyone  must  see  that  the  pilgrims 
could  have  done  nothing  great  without  the  l^ate,  nor  the  legate 
without  the  pilgrims.  In  reality  the  pilgrims  would  have  had 
but  small  success  against  such  numerous  enemies,  if  the  legate  had 
not  treated  with  them  beforehand.  It  was,  then,  by  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Divine  mercy,  that  whilst  the  legate,  by  a  pious  fraud, 
cajoled,  and  enclosed  in  his  nets,  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  who 
were  assembled  at  Narbonne,  Count  Montfort  and  the  pilgrims 
who  had  arrived  fi'om  France  could  pass  in  to  Agenois,  there  to 
crush  their  enemies,  or  rather  those  of  Christ.  O  pious  firaud  of 
the  legate !  O  piety  full  of  deceit  !*'*  So  that  we  are  to  understand 
the  conduct  of  the  legate,  in  consenting  to  make  up  matters  with 
these  noblemen,  was  all  a  piece  of  dissimulation  and  treadiery, 
in  order  to  disarm  them  of  the  weapons  of  self-defence,  and  tre- 

*  Petri  Vftll.  Cern.  Albigen.,  cap.  IxxTiii.  p.  648. 
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pan  them  defenceless  into  the  toik  of  Count  Mont&rt — ^the  easy 
victiins  o£  his  cruelty ;  and  all  this  scene  of  perfidy,  thiis  ^  pious 
fraud,''  this  <^  pie^  full  of  decek,"  is  resohred  into  the  great 
mercy  of  God  I  What  strange  notions  this  monk  must  have  had 
of  that  Being  who  <^  requlreth  truth  in  the  inward  parts/'  and 
<^  hateth  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  P'  How  truly  has  he  said  of 
such  characters,  <^  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  sudi  a 
one  as  thyself  P 

The  campaign,  however,  commenced;  several  caades  were 
besi^ed  and  taken,  some  of  which  made  a  pretty  long  resistance 
and  occasioned  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Im  the  greater  part  they 
found  no  heretics,  wUch  reduced  these  ecclesiastical  soldiers  to 
the  necessity  of  gratifying  their  thirst  for  blood  by  putting  the 
inhabitants  to  the  swcxd,  as  in  an  ordinary  war.  But  at  Mauril- 
lac  they  were  more  happy.  ^^  I  must  not  pass  it  over,"  says  the 
monkish  writer,  ^  that  we  found  there  seven  heretics,  of  the  sect 
called  Waldenses,  who  being  conducted  to. the  l^ate,  and  having 
confessed  their  incredulity,  were  seized  by  our  pilgrims  and 
burned  with  unspeakable  joy.***  ' 

A  provincial  council  was  summoned  at  MontpeUier  for  the 
month  of  December,  I2I4,  but  did  net  ocxnmence  its  sittings  till 
the  8th  of  January,  1215,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine 
the  &te  of  the  provinces  formerly  occupied  by  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse,  of  Beam,  and  of  Cominges^  whom  the  new  cardinal 
had  reconciled  to  the  church,  without  eaeplaining  the  conditions 
that  he  shoukl  impose  upon  than/'f 

When  all  the  bisliops  of  die  province  were  assembled  at  this 
council,  Montfort,  who  wished  ta  direct  that  assembly,  and  ex.- 
pected  from  it  a  ratification  of  those  titles  which  he  held  by  per* 
fidy  and  robbery  alone,  had  formed  the  project  also  of  profiting 
by  the  conferences  which  took  place,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
city  of  MontpeUier.  The  citizens,  howevar,  who  suspected  his 
designs,  and  bad  therefore  placed  themselves  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  King  of  France,  viz.,  Philip  Augustus,  would  not  permit 
Montfort  to  entar  into  their  ci^r,  but  assigned  for  their  confer* 
toces  the  house  of  the  Templars,  situated  without  their  walls. 

•  Petri  VaU.  Cera.  Albigeiw.  p.  649.  f  Idem.  p.  654. 
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But  the  cardinal  legale^  Peter  of  Benevento,  abusiiig  the  respect 
with  which  his  high  dignity  inspired  the  guards  of  the  gates,  took 
Montfort  by  the  arm,  and,  mingling  among  a  great  nmnber  of 
knights  who  were  in  his  suite,  in  this  way  entered  the  city. 
However,  when  the  citizens  beheld  these  knights  parading  their 
streets  on  horseback,  they  instantly  took  the  alarm,  an  universal 
cry  was  raised  to  take  arms  and  defend  their  liberties,  and  they 
soon  assembled  in  crowds.  They  barricadoed  the  streets,  and 
surrounded  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  the  cojmcil  was 
sitting,  and  Simon  de  Montfort  thought  himself  happy  to  escape 
from  the  city  through  a  by->way.  Yet  this  litde  check  did  not 
prevent  him  from  ultimately  succeeding  in  the  principal  object  of 
his  ambition.* 

The  council  of  Montpellier  was  composed  of  five  archbishops, 
with  twenty-three  bishops,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  Hiese 
reverend  fiEtthers  decreed,  with  one  consent,  that  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort should  occupy  Toulouse,  and  all  the  other  conquests  which 
the  Christian  crusaders  had  made,  and  should  govern  them  in 
quality  of  prince  and  monarch  of  the  country.  Count  Ray- 
mond VI.,  who,  above  all  things,  and  at  any  price,  wished  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  church,  offered  no  resistance  to  this  decree,  but 
left  to  the  monarch,  his  sovereign,  the  care  of  protesting  against 
80  strange  an  invasion  of  the  secular  power.  He  delivered  up 
the  castle  of  Narbonne,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  palace  of 
the  sovereigns,  to  Fouquet,  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  who  came 
with  armed  men  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  went  with  his  son 
and  the  two  countesses  to  lodge  at  the  house  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual. The  bishop,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  hostages  from 
the  city,  and  caused  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four  consuls  to  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  "vrfiom  he  conveyed  to  Arles.f 

These  monstrous  aggressions  appeared  to  complete  the  con^^ 
quest  of  the  province.  The  greater  part  of  the  Albigenses,  with 
thousands  of  catholics,  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioners.  The  grand  work  of  reformation  which  had  been  set  on 
foot  by  the  pure  preaching  of  the  primitive  apostolic  gospel,  in 

•  Petri  Van.  Cern.  Hist.  Albigen.,  cap.  Ixxxi.  p.  054. 
t  Idem.  p.  655. 
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the  ministry  of  Peter  Bniys,  Henry  of  Toulouse,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  and  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  was  extinguished  in  blood. 
But  the  movement  impressed  on  die  minds  of  the  people,  by 
the  preachers  of  die  crusade,  did  not  cease  with  the  suppression 
of  what  they  called  heresy.  True,  there  were  no  longer  any 
Albigenses  to  sacrifice,  but  thousands  of  monkish  missionaries 
still  continued  to  roam  abroad  throughout  the  towns  and  villages, 
stirring  :up  the  people  by  promising  them  the  joys  of  paradise,  in 
recompense  for  the  blood  they  should  shed.  This  new  method  of 
gaining  indulgences  was  so  much  more  easy  than  the  crusade  to 
Jerusalem ;  the  expedition  might  be  accomplished  with  so  much 
less  fiktigue,  expense,  or  danger,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  knight 
who  did  not  covet  to  wash  away  his  sins  with  the  blood  of  the 
heretics;  and  thus  each  spring  produced  a  new  swarm  of 
crusaders^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1215,  Prince  Louis,  son  of 
the  King  of  France,  wished,  in  his  turn,  to  perform  a  pilgrimage, 
as  it  was  called,  and  to  serve  forty  days  against  the  Albigenses. 
He  arrived  at  the  city  of  Lyons  on  the  19di  of  April,  acoom«* 
panied  by  a  considerable  force.  This  was  a  very  popular  enter- 
prise :  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  Q>unts  of  St  Paul,  of  Pon- 
thieu,  of  Seez,  and  of  Alen^on,  the  Viscount  of  Melun,  the 
Lords  of  Beaujeu  and  of  Montmorency,  were  anxious  to  partici- 
pate, together  with  a  great  number  of  knights  of  less  illustrious 
names,  in  this  work  of  supposed  sanctification ;  and  immense  was 
the  number  of  citizens,  peasants,  and  adventurers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed his  standard,  to  live  for  six  weeks  at  discretion  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  to  pillage  houses  and  casdes,  and  to  sing  in  chorus  the 
hymn,  Vent  Creator y  around  die  stake  at  which  the  disciples  of 
the  Saviour  were  burning  ! 

No  sooner  were  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  cardinal-l^ate 
informed  of  the  approach  of  this  army  which  was  inarching 
against  them,  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  terminated,  and  when 
there  was  no  country  to  ravage  but  that  which  was  now  become 
their  property,  than  they  became  greatiy  alarmed.  They  feared 
that  if  Louis  once  got  into  the  country,  he  would  either  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  Q>unt  of  Toulouse,  who  was  his  near  relation, 
and  defend  the  rights  of  that  much  injured  nobleman,  or  the 
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rights  of  die  crown,  usurped  by  the  council  of  Montpellier.  To 
avert  this  evil,  Simon  de  Montfort  hastened  to  give  him  the  meet- 
ing at  Vienne,  and  from  that  moment  never  quitted  him.  The 
l^ate,-  on  his  side,  took  care  to  inform  the  prince^royal,  duity 
Coming  as  a  crusader  and  a  pilgrim  into  a  country  alitaAy  eon^ 
cpiered  by  crusaders,  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  appose  hiin- 
sdf,  in  an3rthing,  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been  madefaj 
the  bishops  convened  at  the  council  of  MontpeDier.*  Hie 
suspictons  of  the  two  ambitious  adventurers,  however,  were  with- 
out foundation.  Neither  Prince  Louis  nor  his  knights  had  any 
political  object,  but  came  into  the  south  for  the  aole  purpose  of 
ftdfilling  their  vows* 

It  was  now  two  years  since  Pope  Innoooit  III.  had  summonedi 
for  die  year  1215,  an  cecumenical  or  general  council,  in  which 
the  whole  church  should  be  called  to  decide  the  great  interests 
which  were  then  simultaneously  in  discussion.  This,  which  was 
the  twelfth  of  the  general  councils,  and  the  fourth  of  those  of  La- 
teran,  was  composed  of  71  metropolitans,  of  412  bishops,  and  of 
nearly  800  abbots.  Two  of  the  patriarchs  were  present,  and  the 
other  two  were  represented  by  their  deputies.  The  two  orders 
of  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  those  terrible  soldiers  of 
the  pope,  then  received  the  sanction  of  the  universal  or  catholic 
church.  This  council,  among  other  things,  put  an  end  to  the 
preaching  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  disposed  of 
the  countries  conquered  by  the  crusaders.f 

Hie  two  Count  Raymonds,  and  the  Counts  of  Foix  and 
Cominges  had  all  proceeded  to  Rome,  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  assembled  church  at  this  fourth  Lateran  council,  whilst  Simon 
had  sent  his  brother,  Guy  de  Montfort,  to  look  after  his  interests. 
The  counts  presented  to  the  pope  a  recommendation  to  his  favour 
from  the  King  of  England,  the  imbecile  and  in&tuated  John. 
They  threw  themselves  at  his  knees,  and  they  exposed  the  crying 
injustice  which  Montfort  had  committed  agkinst  them,  in  con* 
tempt  of  the  pontifical  authority  itself.  Many  Fathers  in  the 
council  strenuously  defended  the  much  injured  noblemen ;  diey 
«poke  with  execration  of  the  horrors  committed  in  the  province, 

•  Petri  Vail.  Ctrn.  Hist.  Albig.  ei|i.  Izxiii.  p.  656. 
t  Labbe  Concilia  Gen.  t.  xi.  pp.  117,  240.    Rayiuldi  Ann.  See.  1215^  p.  241. 
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and  repeatedly  reproached  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  (Fouquet)  with 
having  destroyed  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  of  his  own 
episcopal  charge.  Even  the  pope  seemed  a£Pected  at  the  recital. 
He  expressed  much  goodwill  towards  both  Raymond  VI.  and 
his  son ;  but  the  &r  greater,  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  heated 
by  the  fimadcism  of  the  crusade,  and  thought  that  all  disooun- 
tenanceshewn  to  Montfort,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  church, 
would  only  tend  to  abate  the  zeal  of  the  cadiolic  parly  in  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy;  and  they  at  last  agreed  widi  the  pope  to 
publish  a  decree  which  gave  to  Montfort  the  cities, of  Totdouse 
and  of  Montauban,  the  countship  of  Toulouse,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries conquered  by  the  crusaders,  reserving  to  Raymond  VII.  the 
countship  of  Venaissin,  and  the  marquisate  of  Provence. 

I  have  thus  traced  the  total  extermination  of  the  Albigenses, 
and  with  it  the  extinction  of  the  cause  of  reformation  so  happily 
introduced  during  the  twelfth  centuiy.  The  slaughter  had  been  so 
prodigious — ^the  massacres  so  universal — the  terror  so  profound 
and  of  so  long  duration,  that  the  church  of  Rome  appeared  to  have 
completdy  attained  her  object.  The  churches  of  the  Albigenses 
were  everywhere  broken  up  and  scattered — the  public  worship 
of  the  Albigenses  had  ever3rwhere  ceased.  All  teaching  was  be- 
come impossible.  Almost  every  pastor  or  elder  had  perished 
in  a  frightful  manner;  and  the  very  small  number  of  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword  now 
sought  an  asylum  in  distant  countries,  and  were  enabled  to  avoid 
new  persecutions  only  by  preserving  the  most  studied  silence 
respecting  their  opinions.  The  private  members,  who  had  not 
perished  by  either  the  fire  or  the  sword,  or  who  had  not  with- 
drawn by  flight  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  inquisition,  knew  that 
they  could  only  preserve  their  lives  by  burying  their  creed  in 
their  own  bosoms.  For  them  there  were  no  more  sermons — ^no 
more  public  prayers — no  more  ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house — 
even  their  children  were  not  to  be  made  acquainted,  fer  a  time 
at  least,  with  their  secret  sentiments.  So  complete  was  the  triumph, 
that  the  persecutors,  in  the  confidence  of  victory,  became  divided, 
made  war  reciprocaUy  on  each  other,  and  were  thereby  ruined. 
Ad  this  is  an  event  in    which  the  finger  of  God  so  manifesdy 
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appeared,  that  I  cx>nceive  we  should  not  be  justified  in  passing  it 
over  sOently  in  this  place. 

The  two  principal  leaders  of  this  war  of  extermination — ^this 
infernal  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, — those  who  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  the  greatest  crimes  and  atrocities,  namely, 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Arnold  Amalric,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the 
pope's  legate,  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  their  conquests. 
Aniold,  as  already  mentioned,  had  seized  upon  the  rich  and 
powerful  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  to  which  he  insisted  that 
sovereign  rights  were  attached.  Count  Montfort,  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  spoils  of  Raymond  VI.,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Narbonne  as  well  as  that  of  Count  of  Toulouse.  In  this 
conflict  of  jurisdictions,  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne  inclined 
towards  the  archbishop,  which  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Mont- 
fort to  accuse  them  of  being  suspected  of  heresy,  and  to  demand 
the  demolition  of  their  wails.  The  archbishop  opposed  it — 
Simon  entered  the  city  by  force,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Arnold,  and  di^layed  his  ducal  standard  in  the  viscount's  palace* 
The  archbishop  had  instant  recourse  to  the  artillery  of  the  church, 
and,  on  his  part,  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  his 
ancient  colleague — against  that  Simon  de  Montfort  who  had 
gloried  on  all  occasions  in  being  the  executioner  of  the  excom- 
municated. During  the  time  that  Montfort  remained  at  Nar^ 
bonne,  the  archbishop  placed  all  the  churches  of  the  ci^  under 
an  interdict — a  sentence  to  which  Montfort  payed  no  regard. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  pope.  Innocent  III.,  whose  support 
the  archbishop  had  implored,  was  removed  by  death,  and  the 
succession  of  Honorius  III.  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  retarded 
the  decision  of  this  cause,  and  we  know  not  how  it  ended.  All 
we  know  is,  that  Simon  de  Montfort  continued  to  bear  the  tide 
of  the  Duke  of  Narbcmne,  and  that  he  threw  down  many  parts  of 
the  wall  of  that  city,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  power  of 
entering  it  at  all  times.* 

In  the  month  of  April,  1216,  Count  Montfort  set  out  to  visit 
the  King  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  that  he  might  receive  from 
that  mpnarch  the  investiture  of  the  fie&,  manors,  or  territorial 

*   Hist.  Gen.  dc  Languedoc,  Urn  xziL  p.  2B1. 
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possessions  which  the  crusaders  had  conquered.  Throi^out  his 
whole  journey  he  was  received  and  honoured  as  the  champion  of 
the  church ;  bands  of  fiuiatics  formed  processions  to  meet  him, 
and  thought  themselves  happy  if  they  could  only  touch  his  gar- 
ments. The  French  monarch  gave  him  the  most  favourable 
reception,  invested  him  with  the  dukedom  of  Karbonne,  the 
countship  of  Toulouse,  and  the  viscountships  of  Beziers  and  Car- 
cassonne, and  also  acknowledged  him  as  his  vassal  and  liegeman.* 
But  Raymond  VI.,  to  whom  all  this  of  right  belonged,  and  firom 
whom  it  had  been  scandalously  purloined,  had  now  received  the 
absolution  of  the  church,  and  was  reconciled  to  it.  He  was 
cousin-gennan  to  the  King  of  France,  brother-in-law  to  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  and  the  King  of  England,  father-in-law  to  Sancho, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  uncle  to  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon ; 
nevertheless,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  himself  abandoned 
by  them  all ;  or,  if  the  King  of  England  continued  to  shew  him 
some  attachment,  he  could  render  him  no  assistance.  There  was, 
however,  a  small  part  of  Provence,  which  the  fiunily  of  Raymond 
VI.  possessed  under  the  title  of  marquisate,  which  had  been  re- 
served by  the  council  of  Lateran  to  Raymond  and  his  son. 
Those  two  princes,  returning  irom  that  assembly  by  way  of  Mar- 
seilles, began  by  causing  the  Provencals  to  acknowledge  their 
authority.  They  had  the  gratification  of  finding  their  ancient 
subjects  well  affected  towards  their  interests,  and  the  more  espe- 
cially so,  since  they  had  experienced  the  exactions  and  arrogance 
of  their  new  lords.  Count  Montfort  and  his  Frenchmen.  The 
council  of  Lateran  had  put  an  end  to  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses ;  no  more  indulgences  were  to  be  preached  up ;  the 
pious  were  no  longer  to  be  invited  to  repair  to  the  south  of 
France  in  order  to  massacre  heretics  already  extirpated.  Sunon 
de  Montfort  was  reduced  to  his  own  forces,  or  to  the  mercenaries 
whom  he  could  enroll.  Marseilles,  Tarascon,  and  Avignon  had 
declared  for  the  two  Raymonds;  and  the  younger,  on  taking 
leave  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  had  received  fi*otafi  him  a  kind  of 
permission  to  recover  his  heritage  by  force  of  arms,  should  it  ever 
be  in  his  power.     Thus  encouraged,  the  younger  Raymond,  by 

*  Petri  Val.  Cern.  Hut.  Alblg.  ca|».  \xxinl  p.  650. 
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thfe  aid  of  the  Provengak,  raised  an  anny,  with  which  he  com^ 
menced  his  operations  against  Montfort:  this  he  did  by  the 
taking  of  Beaucaire,  whose  inhabitants  opened  their  gates  to  him^ 
whilst  his  &ther  passed  into  Aragon^  to  seek  fin*  new  saooours.* 

Though  master  of  the  city,  Raymond  VIL  had  not  possessicm 
of  the  casde  of  Beaucaire,  where  a  French  garrison  still  defended 
itself.  He  consequently  undertook  the  si^e,  without  suffering 
himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  approach  of  Montfort  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  force.  He  was  then  only  nineteen  years  cf 
age,  yet  he  defended  the  dly  against  that  great  warrior,  and,  even 
before  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  took  the  castle  which  Montfort  came 
to  relieve.  In  the  mean  time  his  &ther,  Raymond  VI.,  had  col- 
lected a  body  of  troops  in  Aragoh  and  Catalonia,  and  was  ap- 
proaching Toulouse,  which  had  already  openly  declared  in  his 
favour.  Simon  de  Montfort  finding  himself  thus  attacked  on 
two  opposite  frontiers,  hastily  concluded  a  truce  with  young 
Raymond,  and  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  capital.  Raymond 
VI.  unhappily  had  not  sufficient  force  to  make  head  against  him, 
and  retired  towards  the  mountains.  This  placed  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulouse  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Terrified  at  the  at- 
tachment they  had  shewn  towards  their  ancient  sovereign,  they 
sought  pardon  of  Montfort.  All  the  lords  of  the  army  supported 
their  solicitations :  they  advised  him  to  exact  the  fifth,  or  the 
fourth  of  their  moveable  goods,  and  to  content  himself  with  this 
pecuniary  punishment,  which  would  fill  his  treasury,  and  enable 
him  to  renew  the  siege  of  Beaucaire.  Simon  de  Montfort,  how- 
ever, would  listen  to  no  counsels  but  those  of  the  ferocious  Fou* 
quet,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  a  prelate  who  seemed  to  have  no 
pleasure  equal  to  that  which  arose  fi-om  shedding  the  blood  of 
his  flock.  <<  And  then,"  says  the  old  historian  of  these  trans- 
actions, <<  spoke  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  thus  he  said,  and 
made  him  to  understand,  tiiat  he  should  do  and  finish  what  he 
had  already  determined  against  the  Toulousians,  assuring  him 
that  they  would  not  love  him  ever  so  littie  except  by  force,  and 
exhorting  him  to  leave  them  nothing  if  once  he  was  within  dieir 
city,  but  to  take  both  goods  and  people  as  much  as  he  could  have 

*  Hitt.  Gen.  de  Languedoe,  lib.  xxiii.  ch.  i.  ii.  pp.  2S7, 266. 
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and  hold :  finr  know,  my  lord,"  added  he,  <<  that  if  you  do  thus  it 
will  be  late  before  you  repent  of  it.''* 

This  prelate,  so  worthy  of  the  dinrch  to  which  he  belonged^ 
did  not  restrict  his  labours  to  the  preaching  of  ferocity;  he  took 
upon  hhnsdf  in  addition  to  that,  to  &cilitate  by  perfidy  the 
cKecution  of  his  counsels.  He  entered  the  dty  of  Toulouse, 
ostensibly  as  a  messenger  of  peace :  *^  in  order  that  I  may,''  said 
he  to  the  count,  ^  make  all  the  people  come  out  to  meet  you, 
that  you  may  seize  and  take  them,  which  you  could  not  do  in  the 
city."  He  next  solicited  his  flock  to  apply,  by  successive  depu- 
tations of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  Count  de  Montfort, 
assuring  them  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  appeasing  him  and 
disarming  his  anger.  The  most  considerable  persons  in  the  city 
thought  they  could  not  refuse  to  credit  their  pastor,  especially 
when  he  swore  by  the  name  of  that  God  whom  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  preach  to  them,  that  his  ardoit  chari^  alone  dictated 
the  advice  which  he  had  given  for  their  wel&re.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  citizens  of  Toulouse  arrived  successively  before  Montfort,  he 
put  them  in  irons  I  When  more  than  eighty  of  them  had  been 
thus  trepanned,  a  citizen  whom  they  were  preparing  to  treat  in 
the  same  way,  made  his  escape  out  oif  their  hands,  and  called  his 
fellow-citizens  to  arms.  The  crowds  who  were  proceeding  firom 
the  gates  to  humble  themselves  before  the  count,  fled  back  to  the 
dty;  and  now  rage  succeeded  to  terror.  They  armed  them- 
selves, barricadoed  ail  the  streets,  and  awaited  the  attack  of 
Montfort. 

Already  had  his  soldiers  entered  the  less  populous  parts  of  the 
city.  <<  Directed  by  the  bishop,"  says  our  historian,  <^  they  had 
already  pillaged  and  plundered  the  greater  part  of  the  said  d^, 
and  violated  women  and  girls  in  such  numbers,  that  it  was  sad  to 
see  all  the  ill  which  the  said  bishop  had  done  in  so  short  a  time 
to  Toulouse."  But  indignation  redoubling  the  force  of  the  citt- 
sens,  the  pillagers  were  driven  out  with  great  loss.  Hiree  times 
the  count  with  his  cavalry  charged  upon  the  people^  in  different 
4iuarters  of  the  dty,  and  three  times  he  was  repulsed  with  great 
daughter.     At  last  he  tbneatened  to  put  to  death  the  eighty  per- 

*  UiatorU  de  Uk  FmcU  de  ToIom,  p.  78. 
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sons  whom  he  had  airested.  The  bifliiop»  aooompenied  by  the 
abbot  St.  Semin,  again  entered  the  city  as  mediator.  The  tiro 
prelates  demanded  of  the  Toulonsians  to  sorrender  their  arms 
and  fbrtressesy  engaging,  by  oalh,  that  on  these  conditions  the 
count  should  relesae  their  prisoners^  and  neither  touch  their  per* 
sons  nor  their  goods,  but  protesting  that  they  had  no  mercy  to 
expect  if  they  persisted  in  their  rebellion. 

The  bishop  and  Count  Simon  appear  by  this  time  to  hare 
been  so  well  known,  that  their  word  inspired  no  confidence;  but 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  hostages,  the  critical  situation  of  the 
city,  and,  more  than  all,  the  constant  repugnance  of  the  people 
to  believe  that  the  lords  and  the  priests  would  peijure  themselves, 
determined  the  Toulousians  to  submission.  Mutual  oaths  were 
exchanged,  the  arms  were  given  up,  the  fortresses  surrendered  to 
the  soldiers  of  Montfort,  and,  when  the  citizens  had  thus  de- 
prived themselves  of  all  the  means  of  resistance,  Montfort  selected 
the  most  considerable  persons  among  them,  whom  he  put  in 
irons,  and  sent  them,  along  with  the  prisoners  whom  he  had 
before  seized,  into  the  principal  casdes  of  the  province,  where 
they  all  perished,  either  by  want  or  by  a  violent  death.  He  then 
commanded  the  rest  of  the  citizens  to  pay  him,  before  the  first 
day  of  November  following,  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  in  order  to  ransom  their  city  firom  the  flames, 
and  their  persons  from  a  universal  carnage.  The  inhabitants, 
finding  they  had  no  resource,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  these 
hard  conditions.* 

Accustomed  to  regard  all  that  his  neighbours  retained  as  so 
much  taken  firom  himself,  Simon  de  Montfort  renewed  the  war 
in  the  following  year  (1217),  both  with  Raymond  Roger,  count 
of  Foix,  and  also  with  Raymond  VII.,  then  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  Provenge.  He  captured  the  castle  of  Bemis,  and 
hanged  all  the  inhabitants.  Beaucaire  and  St.  Gilles,  however, 
resisted  all  his  attacks.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  Valendnois, 
whither  he  afterwards  carried  the  war.  He  had  there  obtained 
several  advantages,  when  he  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tou- 
louse, indignant  at  the  cruel^^  and  perfidy  with  which  they  had 

•  HistorJa  dc  lof  FaicU  cU  ToIom,  pp.  78-64.    Pet.  VaL  Cera.  p.  661. 
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been  treated  the  preceding  year,  had  secredy  recalled  from  Ara- 
gon  their  count,  Raymond  VL,  who,  on  the  Idth  of  September, 
had  entered  his  capitaL* 

Comit  Raymond's  retmm  gave  occasion  for  a  strikfaig  mani* 
festadon  of  the  national  sentiments  which  were  cherished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  soudi  of  France.  Tliis  descendant  of  an 
ancient  house  possessed  no  qualities  which  could,  properly  speak- 
ing, be  rq;arded  as  grand  or  heroic ;  he  had  shewn  neither  dis- 
tinguished talents  nor  force  of  character.  He  had,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  been  induced  to  consent  to  what  he  disapproved, 
and  to  inscribe  his  name  among  those  of  the  crusaders  who  came 
to  ravage  his  country,  and  who  secretly  nourished  the  project  of 
conquering  his  heritage.  His  submission  to  all  the  ecclesiastical 
censures,  to  all  the  outrages,  to  all  the  injustice  which  the  legates, 
the  provincial  councils,  the  pope,  and  the  councO  of  Lateran  had 
accumulated  on  his  head,  sufficiently  indicated  either  his  weak- 
ness or  his  superstitious  fears ;  and  his  retreat  from  the  casde  of 
Narbonne,  and  then  from  Toulouse,  was  probably  the  effect  of 
his  timidity.  But  the  people  of  ail  the  province  of  Albigeois 
could  not  forget  that  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  oppres- 
sors solely  by  his  indulgence  towards  them ;  that  he  had  abhorred 
bloodshed  and  cruelty ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  his  promises — ^in 
spite  even  of  the  persuasion  with  which  they  had  succeeded  in 
inspiring  him,  that  his  religious  duty  as  well  as  his  interest  de- 
manded these  persecutions,  he  had  always  checked  the  zeal  of 
the  executioners.  His  administration  had  been  mild  and  gentle ; 
public  liberty  in  the  cities,  commerce,  manufiustures,  science  and 
literature,  had  made  rapid  advances  by  his  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement. His  young  son,  Raymond  VII.,  already  rendered 
illustrious  by  military  eicploits  before  his  twentieth  year,  appeared 
with  a  more  experienced  constancy,  and  a  loftier  character,  to 
promise  a  happier  reign.  But  the  two  Raymonds  became  still 
more  endeared  to  the  Toulousians  when  contrasted  with  Simon 
de  Montfort  and  the  crusaders. 

It  was  not  the  zeal  of  the  Albigensian  dissenters,  properly 
speaking,  that  was  now  awakened  for  the  house  of  Toulouse : 

*  Hist.  Albigeni.  e«p.  Uxiiv.  Uxzv.  p.  662.    Hist,  dc  Laogucdoe,  p.  299. 
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Aeir  churdi  was  drowned  in  blood ;  their  raoe,  fiur  llie  present, 
had  disappeared;  their  opinions  had  ceased  to  influence  society; 
but,  in  their  name,  the  other  portion  of  the  population  had  been 
exposed  to  the  most  sanguinary  and  brutal  treatitient.  Hundreds 
d  villages  had  seen  all  their  inhabitants  msisHicred  with  a  Uind 
fiiry,  and  without  the  crusaders  giving  themselves  the  trouble 
to  examine  whether  they  contained  a  sing^  heretic.  We  know 
not  what  credit  ou^t  to  be  given  to  the  numbers  assigned  ^r 
ihe  crusading  army,  nor  whedier  we  should  believe  that^  in  the 
(iourse  of  a  single  year,  five  hundred  thousand  men  vfece  poured 
into  Languedoc.  But  this  we  know,  that  armies  much  supdrior 
in  number,  much  in£srior  in  discipline,  to  diose  which  were 
taiployed  in  other  wars,  had  arrived  for  seven  or  e^ht  successive 
years,  almost  without  interruption,  upon  this  desolated  country ; 
that  thqr  entered  it  without  pay  and  without  magazines ;  ikxBi 
they  provided  for  all  their  necessities  with  the  sword ;  that  they 
considered  it  as  their  right  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  country; 
and  that  aU  the  harvests  of  the  peasants,  all  the  provisicms  and 
merdiaiidize  of  the  citizens,  were,  on  every  occasion,  seized  with 
a  rapacious  hand,  and  divided  at  discretion  among  the  crusaders. 
No  calculation  can  ascertain  with  any  precision  the  disipation 
of  wealth,  or  the  destruction  of  human  life,  idiich  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  crusade  against  the  AllHgenses.  Hiere  was 
scarcely  a  peasant  who  did  not  reckon  in  his  family  some  one 
'who  had  fiillen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty — some  one  whose  life 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  Montfort's  soldiers ;  not  one 
but  had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  ravages  of  his  property  by 
them.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  knights  and  landed 
proprietors  had  been  spoiled  of  their  castles  and  manors  to 
gratify  the  cupidity  of  some  of  Simon  de  Mmitforfs  creatures. 
These  victims  of  their  outrage  and  cruelty  they  named  Faidiis  ; 
and,  after  plundering  them  of  their  possessions,  granted  them  the 
fevour  of  remaining  in  the  country,  provided  they  were  neither 
heretics,  nor  excommunicated,  nor  snqiected  of  having  givai  an 
o^lum  to  those  who  were  so ;  but  they  were  never  to  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  walled  city,  nor  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  mouhtiiig  a' war- 
horse.  Every  species  of  injustice,  all  kinds  of  afironts,  persecu- 
tions'of  every  name,  bad  been  heaped  on  the  heads  ofthe  peoj^e 
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of  Languedoc,  whom,  aince  the  termination  of  the  crusade,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  comprehend  under  the  general  name  of 
Alb^tenses.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  to  them  the  representative 
of  the  evil  spirit-'^the  prototype  of  all  the  persecutions  they  liad 
.  endured.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of  Raymond  VI. 
was  associated  with  those  happier  times  when  they  enjoyed  thdr 
possessions  in  peace,  and  when  they  could  witness  the  daily 
increase  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  liberty. 

The  terror  which  Simon  de  Montfiirt  everywhere  inspired 
was  too  profound  to  allow  of  the  reception  of  Ila3anond  VI. 
at  Toulouse  without  hesitation.  He  approached  that  city  at  the 
head  of  an  army  raised  in  Spain,  and  which  had  been  increased 
by  the  junction  6f  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Cominges.  At 
Salvetat,  four  leagues  distant  from  Toulouse,  he  defeated  a  body 
of  troops  which,  under  the  standard  of  Montfert,  had  just  pillaged 
the  castle  of  Mazeres.  He  continued  his  march,  and,  on  the 
13th  of  September,  found  the  gates  of  Toulouse  open.  But, 
however  desirable  his  residence  among  them,  the  most  timid  had 
daxt  themselves  up  in  the  Narbonnese  castle,  and  in  different 
convents,  with  the  wife  and  daughters-in-law  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  that  they  might  not  be  a(;cused  of  having  &voured  their 
-ancient  master.  A  new  victoi^,  obtained  by  Raymond  VI.  over 
the  brother  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  on  the  plains  of  Montolieu, 
emboldened  the  most  fearfill,  and  united  all  the  citizens  of 
Toulouse  around  their  count ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  all  the  most 
valiant  kiiigfats  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  professed  an 
ancient  attachment  to  the  fiunily  of  Raymond,  were  seen  entering 
the  city  with  standards  displayed  and  trumpets  sounding.  "Each 
of  them  was  followed  by  all  the  sergeants-at-arms,  on  horseback, 
whom  he  could  collect;  and  the  entry  of  this  brilliant  cavalcade 
into  die  city  was  welcomed  with  transports  of  joy;  and  even 
those  who  had  concealed  themselves  were  now  inspired  with 
resolution.* 

The  instant  Simon  de  Montfort  was  informed  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Toulouse,  he  hastened  thither  by  forced  mai'ches. 

*  Historia  de  Joi  Faicts  6m  Tolosa,  p.  8&     Petri  VaU.  Cern.  Hist.  Albigen. 
p.  663.    Hilt.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  livre  xxiii.  p.  299. 
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But  B  part  of  his  anny  consisted  of  levies  raised  in  that  country^ 
and  no  Languedodan  served  him  except  through  fear.  As  he 
advancedy  and  the  news  from  Toulouse  was  spread  amcmg  his 
sddiersy  he  found  himself  deserted  by  all  those  whose  hearts  had 
remained  fiedthfnl  to  their  country  and  their  ancient  lord.  Near 
to  Basi^;e,  he  met  his  brother,  Count  Guy  de  Mcmtfort,  who 
was  coming  to  join  him*  They  agreed  to  hasten  an  attadk  upon 
Toulouse  before  the  inhabitants  should  have  time  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  their  city,  and  whilst  the  citizens  were  hesitating 
between  affection  and  fear.  They  advanced,  therefore,  with 
ladders  as  for  as  the  edge  of  the  ditch ;  but  at  that  mom^it  a 
discharge  of  cross-bows  put  them  in  disorder,  and  Guy  de 
Montfort,  with  another  Guy,  his  nephew,  both  fell  dangerously 
wounded.  Simon  was  then  compelled  to  renounce  the  project  of 
taking  the  city  by  surprise,  and  he  resolved,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  to  commence  a  regular  si^e.  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  he  divided  his  troops  between  himself  and  his  aon 
Amaury,  in  order  to  attack  the  city,  at  the  same  time,  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  Nevertheless,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Count  of  Foix,  was  pursued  as  for  as  Muret,  where 
he  was  very  near  being  drowned  at  the  passage  of  the  Garonne — 
in  the  very  place  which,  four  years  before,  had  beoi  signalized  by 
his  most  splendid  victory — ^and  was  obliged  to  bring  back  his 
troops  in  front  of  the  Narbonnese  castle,  where  he  joined 
his  son.* 

This  was  a  sad  reverse  to  this  skilful  and  successftil  general, 
and  it  infused  courage  and  hope  into  his  opponents.  All  the 
other  cities  of  Albigeois  now  appeared  ready  to  follow  the 
example  of  Toulouse.  At  Montauban  a  revolt  took  place ;  but 
it  was  quelled  by  the  Seneschal  of  Agenois  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lectoure,  who  commanded  for  Montfort.  The  city  was  jnllaged 
and  burned ;  but  this  act  of  severi^  only  served  to  redouble  the 
hatred  of  the  Languedocians  against  the  French.  Fouquet, 
bishop  o{  Toulouse,  was  dispatched  into  France,  with  others,  to 
preach  a  new  crusade,  whilst  the  Coimtess  of  Montfort  repaired 

•  Historia  des  los  FaicU  de  Tokm,  p.  92, 
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Id  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  to  solicit  his  aid.  Simon 
himself  had  recourse  to  the  pope,  Honorius  III.,  and  the  latter 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Aragon  to  dissuade  him  fitxn  an  alliance 
with  the  Comit  of  Toulouse ;  but  time  was  requisite  before  these 
diflferent  measures  could  form  a  new  army  for  the  heroes  of 
the  crusade. 

In  the  meantime  the  siege  proceeded  slowly ;  it  was  prolonged 
through  the  winter,  and  lasted  nearly  nine  months.  The  cardinal- 
kgate,  who  shared  with  Simon  the  ccmduct  of  the  army,  never 
ceased  reproaching  him  with  his  tardiness,  and  attributed  his 
want  of  success  to  a  fiulure  of  zeal  or  courage.  The  besieged  had 
the  advantage  in  point  of  number,  and  of  boldness,  too,  over  the 
assailants.  Every  day  they  darted  fix)m  their  walls  upon  the 
^lemy,  and  caused  them  great  loss.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1218^ 
the  Toulousians,  in  a  sortie,  made  a  bold  and  daring  effort  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  warlike  machine  (the  cat)  which  Count 
Simim  bad  just  constructed.  Montfort  himself  happened  to  be 
at  the  church  attending  the  public  worship,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  him  that  the  besieged  were  in  possession  of  his  machine, 
and  about  to  set  fire  to  it.  He  wished,  however,  to  finish  the 
hearing  of  the  mass  before  he  proceeded  to  battle.  But,  at  the 
moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words 
.of  Simeon,  <<Let  thy  servant  henceforth  depart  in  peace,  for  my 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  He  then  called  for  his  arms,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  old  warriors,  and  once  more  repulsed 
the  Toulousians.  He  was  standing  with  his  battalion  before  the 
wooden  tower  which  he  had  just  reconquered,  when  an  enormous 
stone,  thrown  by  a  machine  fi*om  the  wall  of  the  city,  struck  him 
on  the  head,  and  extended  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The 
moment  his  death  was  known  by  the  Toulousians,  a  shout  of  joy 
resounded  throughout  the  whole  city.  All  ran  to  arms,  and 
rushed  upon  the  besiegers  with  redoubled  fury.  They  drove 
them  beyond  their  tents  and  equipages,  took  possession  of  a  part 
of  their  effects,  and  destroyed  die  rest. 

Amaury  de  Montfort  collected  together  the  scattered  soldiers 
of  his  father,  received  the  homage  of  his  knights,  and  their  oath 
of  fidelity  as  successor  to  Simon  in  the  countship  of  Toulouse, 
and  for  a  whole  month  obstinately  persisted  in  the  siege  of  thet 
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city,  endeavouring,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  set  it  on  fire. 
But  his  army  was  discouraged,  and  daily  diminished  in  number, 
whilst  the  forces  and  the  ardour  of  the  besieged  were  proportioiir 
aUy.  augmented*  He  was  at  last  obliged,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
to  determine  on  raising  the  si^e^  and  to  retire  to  Carcassonne, 
where  he  buried  the  body  of  his  &ther.* 

The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Albigenses;  for,  though  it  did  not  terminate 
the  race  of  that  people,  or  exhaust  the  implacable  animosity  of 
their  adversaries  towards  them,  it  suspended  the  military  opera^ 
dons  of  the  crusaders  in  that  quarter,  and  served  to  divert  their 
attention  to  the  expedition  against  the  Holy  Land,  which,  at  this 
time,  formed  the  grand  subject  of  interest  to  Christendom.  Qut 
to  prosecute  the  narrative  of  that  extraordinary  piece  of  fim»- 
ticism  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  course  of  Lec- 
tures. The  warlike  devotion  of  the  French  now  resumed  it| 
first  direction  towards  the  east,  and  the  efibrts  of  Bishop  Fouquet 
to  excite  new  ftnadcs  to  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenses  remained 
for  a  time  almost  without  eflBsct.  I  shall,  therefore,  avail  myself  of 
this  pause  in  the  narration  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  Inquisition, — an  appalling  topic,  which  will  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  the  next  Lecture,  and  become  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  procee£ngs  of  the  court  of  Rome  against  both 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses. 

•  FiCri  V«].Cani.  IIut.AIlng«u.eqiazziTi.p.  S64.  HiMoriadt  lot  Faietadi 
Tolon»p.98.  Hist.d«LaiiguedeobUT.  wu.eh.  uTlii.p.809^«iideh.xxii;*p.lOflk 
Chron.  Robcrd  AUuriodor,  p.  285. 
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Smne  Account  of  the  Inquintion,  or  Holy  Office — of  St,  DominiCf 
its  Founder — Specimen  of  the  Miracles  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Bomamsts^^JTie  Holy  Office  ;  how  vindicated  by  Luis  d  Paramo  ; 
its  ostensible  object  anddesiyn;  howaidedby  the  Emperor  Prede' 
rick  //. — Canons  ofRegulatian  issued  by  the  Council  of  Toulouse^ 
A.D.  1229 — Further  Instructions  issued  for  the  use  of  Inquisitors — 
Death  of  Dominic^  and  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  — Vigorous 
measures  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. — Difficulties  attending  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France — Its  terrifying  aspect  in 
Spain  and  Portugal — Estimate  of  its  character  by  several 
writers — Description  of  an  Auto-^-Fi — Remarks. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  after  presenting  you  with  a  picture  of 
popery,  Catholicism,  or  the  antichristian  kingdom,  as  it  existed 
when  matured  and  perfected  by  the  consummate  skill  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  I  took  occasion  to  mention  the  Inquisition,  or 
<<  Holy  Office,"  as  the  adherents  of  the  papacy  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  and  promised  to  resume  the  subject  at  a  proper  time,  and 
fiimish  a  more  particular  account  of  it«*  As  this  fearful  engine 
of  destruction  was  called  into  existence  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France,  whose  his- 
tory has  occupied  some  of  our  latest  Lectures,  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  introducmg  that  topic.     The  sub- 

*  SeeTol.  i.  p.  556 — Lect.  xxiz. 
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ject  is  one  that,  unhappily,  will  often  force  itself  upon  us  here- 
after ;  and  I  have  thought  it  best  to  reserve  it  for  a  distinct  I^ec- 
ture,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  Al- 
bigensian  persecutions.  To  do  it  anything  like  justice  would 
require  a  folio  volume  rather  than  the  few  pages  which  my  limits 
allow  me  to  allot  to  it;  but  some  brief  account  of  it  is  necessary, 
and,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  most  credible  and 
authentic  accounts  that  are  within  my  reach. 

I  shall  b^in  with  laying  before  you  a  few  extracts  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  a  respectable  journal,  viz.,  the  Quabterly 
Review,  No.  xii.,  for  December,  1811,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Southey,  the  present  poet  laureate,  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  and  unquestionable  talents  for  handling  it, 
seem  to  give  him  a  claim  of  preference  to  be  first  heard.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  more  particularly  discussing  the  operation  of  the 
inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  article  from  which  I 
am  about  to  make  my  extracts ;  but  that  is  a  circumstance  of  no 
moment  in  the  present  instance,  and  cannot  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree affect  his  credibility  in  what  he  says  of  the  nature,  quality, 
and  merits  of  the  institution  itself.  The  learned  writer  draws  his 
facts,  not  from  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  inquisition — 
not  from  prejudiced  protestants,  but  fit>m  the  Dominican  his- 
torians themselves.  Taking  a  review  of  papal  Chistianity,  he 
says — 

**  The  wonderful  and  monstrous  establishment  which,  in  the 
dark  ages,  was  substituted  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  the  greatest 
monument  of  human  genius,  human  wickedness,  and  human 
weakness,  that  was  ever  reared.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  papacy 
down  to  the  miracles  of  the  pictures  at  Rome,  in  1796,  being  the 
last  which  were  publicly  enacted,  a  r^ular  system  of  deceit  has 
been  practised  and  encouraged  by  the  Romish  church.  This 
was  at  its  height  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Among 
those  who  made  the  noblest  stand  against  these  corruptions,  the 
Albigenses  were  the  most  conspicuous.  Their  history  is  equally 
disgraceful  to  four  countries— our  own  among  the  number ;  for 
when  we  remember  Simon  de  Montfort,  we  must  not  reproach  the 
Spaniards  with  St  Dominic  :''  [a  sketch  of  whose  history  then 
foUows.] 
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<<  Domingo  de  Gusmon,  better  known,  as  he  stands  in  the 
Romish  Calendar,  by  the  name  of  Saint  Dominic,  being  em- 
ployed against  the  Albigenses,  invented  the  inquisition  to  accelerate 
the  efiect  of  his  sermons.  Hiis  is  not  milike  the  plan  of  the 
author  of  a  treatise  upcm  the  Harrowgate  waters,  who  recom- 
mends a  pint  of  the  water  as  an  aperient,  with  a  good  dose  of 
Glauber^s  salts  to  assist  the  operation !  His  invention  was  rea- 
dily approved  at  Rome,  and  he  himself  nominated  inquisitor^ 
general.  Tlie  painful  detail  of  his  crimes  may  well  be  spared ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  one  day  four-score  persons  were  beheaded, 
and  four  hundred  burnt  alive,  by  this  man's  order  and  in  his 
sight  St  Dominic  is  the  only  saint  in  whom  no  solitary  speck 
of  goodness  can  be  discovered.  To  impose  privations  and  pain 
was  the  pleasure  of  his  imnatural  heart,  and  cruelty  was  in  him 
an  appetite  and  a  passion.  No  other  human  being  has  ever  been 
the  occasion  of  so  much  misery.  Tlie  few  traits  of  character 
which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  lying  volumes  of  his  biographers 
are  all  of  the  darkest  c(dours.  He  never  looked  a  woman  in  the 
&ce,  or  spoke  to  one.  On  his  preaching  expeditions  he  usually 
slept  in  the  churches,  or  upon  a  grave.  He  wore  an  iron  chain 
round  his  body,  and  his  fastings  and  flagellations  were  excessive. 
But  if  his  disciples  have  preserved  few  personal  facts  concerning 
their  master,  they  have  made  ample  amends  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  miracles.  Let  the  reader  have  patience  to  peruse  a  few  of 
these  tales,  not  copied  from  protestant,  and  therefore  suspected 
authors,  but  from  the  Dominican  historians  Aemselves,  and  every 
one  of  them  authorized  by  the  inquisition. 

"  The  dream  of  his  mother,  during  her  pregnancy,  is  well 
known, — ^that  ^e  whelped  a  dog,  holding  a  burning  torch  in  his 
mouth,  wherewith  he  fired  the  world.  Earthquakes  and  meteors 
announced  his  nativity  to  the  earth  and  the  air,  and  two  or  three 
suns  and  moons  extraordinary  were  hung  out  for  an  illumination 
in  heaven.  The  Virgin  Mary  received  him  in  her  arms  as  he 
sprung  to  birth.  When  a  sucking  babe  he  r^ularly  observed 
fist  days,  and  would  get  out  of  bed  and  lie  upon  the  ground  as 
a  penance.  His  manhood  was  as  portentous  as  his  infiemcy.  He 
fed  multitudes  miraculously,  and  performed  the  miracle  of  Cana 
with  great  success.     Once,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  pil- 
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grimsy  of  difEerent  countries,  the  curse  which  had  been  inflicted 
at  Babel  was  suspended  for  him,  and  all  were  enabled  to  speak 
one  language.  Travelling  with  a  single  companion,  he  entered 
a  monastery  in  a  lonely  place,  to  pass  the  night ;  he  awoke  at 
matins,  and  hearing  yells  and  lamentations  instead  of  prayers, 
went  out  and  discovered  that  he  was  among  a  brotherhood  of 
devils.  Dominic  punished  them  upon  the  spot  with  a  cruel  ser- 
mon, and  then  returned  to  rest.  At  morning  the  coniNent  had 
disappeared,  and  he  and  his  ccHnrade  found  themselves  in  a  wil* 
demeas.  He  had  one  day  an  obstinate  batde  with  the  flesh :  the 
quarrel  took  place  in  a  wood;  and,  finding  it  necessary  to  call  in 
help,  he  stripped  himsdif,  and  conunanded  the  ants  and  the  wasps 
to  cometohisaasistance:  evoi  against  these  auidliaries  the  contest 
was  continued  for  three  hours  belEbre  the  soul  could  win  the  vic- 
tory. He  used  to  be  red-hot  with  divine  love ;  sometimes  Uazing 
like  a  sun ;  sometimes  glowing  like  a  furnace ;  at  times  it  blanched 
his  garm^its,  and  imbued  them  with  a  glory  resemUing  that  of 
Christ  in  the  Transfiguration.  Once  it  sprouted  out  six  wings^ 
like  a  seraph ;  and  once  the  fervour  of  his  piety  made  him  sweat 
blood.** 

The  foregoing  are  a  sample  of  the  misceUaneaus  miracles  which 
the  catholics  attribute  to  St.  Dominic.  There  remain  two  dis- 
tinct and  important  classes  which  must  be  noticed : — those  which 
relate  to  the  rosary,  and  are  the  original  stock  in  trade  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans;  and  those  whidi  refer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  having  been  invented  to  play  ofi*  against  the  Fran- 
ciscans. 

^^  The  Romish  church  had  established  an  opinion  that  prayer 
was  a  thing  of  actual,  not  of  relative  value ;  that  it  was  re- 
ceived as  currency  in  the  treasury  of  heaven,  where  due  account 
was  kept ;  and  that  credit  was  given  to  every  soul  for  all  which 
he  had  himself  placed  there,  or  which  had  been  paid  over  for  his 
use,  for  the  stock  was  transferable  by  gift  or  purchase.  The 
rosary,  or  bead-string,  was  an  admirable  device,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, if  it  had  been  marely  for  abridging  the  arithmetic ;  but  it 
had  also  its  peculiar  earthly  advantages.  .  The  fuU  rosary  con- 
sists of  a  hundred-and-sixty-five  beads,  that  is,  of  fifteen  decades^ 
with  a  larger  bead  at  the  end  of  each,  which  is  for  the  Patei: 
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Noster — the  smaller  ones  being  for  the  Ave  Marias.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  the  Ave  Marias  were  repeated  a  hundred^and-fifty 
times  continuously,  the  words  would  necessarily  become  rnicon* 
nected  with  thought  or  feeling,  and  soon  pass  into  confused  and 
scarcely  articulate  sounds;  but,  by  this  inventicm,  when  ten 
beads  have  been  drq)ped,  the  larger  one  comes  opportunely  in 
to  jog  the  memory:  suflkient  attention  is  thus  awakoied  to 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  tl^  devotee,  and  yet  no  effort,  no 
feeling,  no  fervour  are  required ;  the  heart  may  be  asleep,  the 
understanding  may  wander;  the  lips  and  the  fiiig»«  are  aU 
that  are  needed  for  this  act  of  most  acceptable  and  efficient 
devoti<xi.  <  It  is  a  means,'  says  an  English  Roman  catholic 
writer,  <  to  kindle  and  nourish  devotion,  and  with  great  facility 
to  pray,  and  obtain  by  the  most  effectual  intercession  of  so 
great  an  advocate  [as  the  Virgin]  all  manner  of  good  and 
perfect  gifts ;  from  which  so  fruitful  means  should  be  excluded 
neither  the  husbandman  in  the  fields,  nor  the  traveller  in  his 
journey,  nor  the  labourer  with  his  toiling,  nor  the  simple  by  his 
unskilfiilness,  nor  the  woman  by  her  sex,  nor  the  married  by 
their  estate,  nor  the  young  by  their  ignorance,  nor  the  aged  by 
their  impotency,  nor  the  poor  for  want  of  ability,  nor  the  blind 
for  want  of  sight:  a  devotion  which  is  repugnant  to  no  estate 
or  condition, — ^not  requiring  more  knowledge  than  to  say  the 
Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria,  nor  more  cluurge  than  the  price 
of  a  pair  of  beads,  nor  a  choice  of  place  or  situation  of  body, 
but  as  it  shall  like  [i.  e.  please]  the  party,  either  to  stand,  sit, 
lie,  walk,  or  kneel — especially  having  no  burden  of  conscience, 
or  charge,  if  it  be  (xnitted:  who  seeth  not  how  easy  it  is? 
Such  manifold  advantages  could  not  faD  to  bring  the  rosary  into 
Togue ;  nor  could  the  beauty  of  this  religious  implement  be  witli- 
out  its  effects.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  interesting  than 
the'  bead-string,  with  its  appendant  cross  or  crucifix,  hanging 
round  the  neck  of  the  young,  or  in  the  trembling  hands  of  the 
aged. 

"  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  Virgin,  the  great 
patrcmess  of  Catholicism,  would  take  especial  delight  in  a  form  of 
devotion  so  peculiarly  addressed  to  herself.  Accordingly,  she 
[is  said  to  have]  often  appeared,  garlanded  with  roses,  in  the 
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proportion  of  one  red  to  ten  white  ones.  And  [according  to 
the  catholic  l^ends]  there  is  no  end  to  the  miracles  by  which 
she  has  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  religious  prescription.  For 
instance :  a  knight  to  whom  Dominic  presented  a  rosary,  arrived 
at  such  a  perfection  of  piety,  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he 
saw  an  angel  take  every  bead  as  he  dropped  it,  and  carry  it  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  immediately  magnified  it,  and  built 
with  the  whole  string  a  palace  upon  a  mountain  in  Paradise ! 
This  was  a  saint-miracle ;  a  much  greater  one  was  vouchsafed  to  a 
sinner : — 

<^  A  damsel,  by  name  Alexandra,  induced  by  I>ominic's  preach- 
ing, used  the  rosary ;  but  her  heart  followed  too  much  after  the 
things  of  this  world.  Two  young  men,  who  were  rivals  for  her, 
fought,  and  both  fell  in  the  combat ;  and  their  relations,  in  re- 
venge, cut  off  her  head,  and  threw  it  into  a  well.  The  devil 
immediately  seized  her  soul,  to  which  it  seems  he  had  a  clear 
title — ^but,  for  the  sake  of  the  rosary,  the  \lrgin  interfered, 
rescued  the  soul  out  of  his  hands,  and  gave  it  permission  to 
remain  in  the  head  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  till  it  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  confessing  and  being  absolved.  After 
some  days  this  was  revealed  to  Dominic,  who  went  to  the  well, 
and  told  Alexandra,  in  God's  name,  to  come  up:  the  bloody 
head  obeyed,  perched  on  the  well-side,  confessed  its  sins,  re- 
ceived absolution,  took  the  wafer,  and  continued  to  edify  the 
people  for  two  days,  when  the  soul  departed  to  pass  a  fortnight 
in  purgatory  on  its  way  to  heaven !  These,  however,  are  trifling 
miracles. 

"  When  Dominic  entered  Toulouse,  after  one  of  his  inter- 
views with  the  Virgin,  all  the  bells  of  the  city  rang  to  welcome 
him,  untouched  by  human  hands  !  But  the  heretics  [Albi- 
genses]  neither  heeded  this,  nor  regarded  his  earnest  exhorta- 
tions to  them,  to  abjure  their  errors,  and  make  use  of  the  roduy. 
To  punish  their  obstinacy  a  dreadfiil  tempest  of  thunder  and 
lightning  set  the  whole  firmament  in  a  blaze ;  the  earth  shook, 
and  the  howling  of  afirighted  animals  was  mingled  with  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  terrified  multitude.  They  crowded 
to  the  church,  where  Dominic  was  preaching,  as  to  an  asylum. 
<  Citizens  of  Toulouse,'  said  he,  ^  I  see  before .  me  a  hundred- 
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aiid-fifly  angels,  sent  by  Christ  Und  his  mother  to  punish  you  ! 
This  tempest  is  the  voice  of  the  right  hand  of  God/  There 
was  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church,  who  raised  her  arm 
in  a  threatening  attitude  as  he  spoke.  '  Hear  me !'  he  conti- 
nued, <  that  arm  shall  not  be  withdrawn  till  you  appease  her 
by  reciting  the  rosary.'  New  outcries  now  arose:  the  devils 
yelled  because  of  the  torment  this  inflicted  on  them.  The  ter- 
rified Toulousians  prayed  and  scourged  themselves,  and  told 
their  beads  with  such  good  effect,  that  the  storm  at  length 
ceased.  Dominic,  satisfied  with  their  repentance,  gave  the  word, 
and  down  fell  the  arm  of  the  image ! 

^*  In  one  of  his  visits  to  heaven,  Dominic  was  carried  before 
the  throne  of  Christ,  where  he  beheld  many  religionists  of  both 
sexes,  but  none  of  his  own  order.  This  so  afflicted  him,  that 
he  began  to  lament  aloud,  and  inqaired  why  they  did  not  appear 
in  bliss.  Christ,  upon  this,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Virgin's 
shoulder,  said,  *  I  have  committed  your  order  [the  Dominicans] 
to  my  Mother's  care ;'  and  she,  lifting  up  her  robe,  discovered 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  Dominicans,  friars  and  nmis,  nestled 
under  it  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  this  is  a  protestant 
invention.  It  stands  as  here  represented  in  the  prayer-book  of 
the  order : — Bremarium  S.  Ordims  Predicatamm.  Paris,  1647. 
Officium  5.  Daminici — ^p.  68. 

The  two  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  arose  at  the 
same  time,  having  the  same  object  in  view — the  extirpation 
of  heretic^^-but  were  animated  towards  each  other  with  the 
most  deadly  animosity,  each  claiming  the  precedence,  and  vying 
with  each  other  for  the  superiority.  The  miracle  now  related 
is  one  of  the  Anti-Franciscan,  a  class,  of  which  the  abominar 
tions  are  almost  too  impious,  says  Mr.  Southey,  to  be  repeated. 
The  Dominicans — ^the  inquisitors — tell  us  that  <<  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  Dominic  in  a  cave  near  Toulouse ;  that  she  called 
him  her  son  and  her  husband ;  that  she  took  him  in  her  arms, 
and  bared  her  breasts  to  him,  that  he  might  drink  their  nectar ! 
She  told  him  that,  were  she  a  mortal,  she  could  not  live  with- 
out him,  so  excessive  was  her  love;  even  now,  immortal  as 
she  was,  she   should   die  for  him,  did  not  the  Almighty  sup* 
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port  her^  as  he  had  done  at  the  Crucifixion !  At  another  visit, 
she  espoused  him;  and  the  saints,  and  the  Redeemer  himself, 
came  down  to  witness  the  marriage  ceremony  1  It  is  impossible 
to  transcribe  these  atrocious  blasphemies  without  shuddering  at 
the  gnilt  of  those  who  invented  them ;  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered duit  these  are  the  men  who  have  persecuted  and  mar- 
tyred so  many  thousands  for  conscience'  sake,  it  seems  as  if 
human  wiekedness  could  not  be  carried  farther.  Blessed  be 
the  day  of  Martin  Luther's  birth ! — ^it  should  be  a  festival  cnly 
second  to  that  of  the  Nativity. 

<<  But  though  the  Dominicans  pride  themselves  upon  the  esta- 
blishment  of  the  inquisition  by  their  sainted  foimder,  they  do  not 
consider  him  as  the  invenV)r  of  that  tribunal     There  is  nothing 
in  which  the  Romanists  have  manifested  more  extravagance) 
ilubtlety,  and  exquisite  ingenuity,  than  in  discovering  types  in  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  mythology  which  they  have  added  to  the 
New.     The  present  subject  aiFords  the  most  impudent  proofi* 
At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Luis  de  Paramo,  who  was 
ft  canon  of  Leon  and  an  inquisitor  in  the  kingdom  of  fficily, 
Jrablished  a  work  «  Concerning  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition  ;  also  of  its  dignity  and  usefulness.^     Ao 
cording  to  this  writer,  God  Was  the  first  inquisitor,  and  the  first 
auto-da-fe  was  held  in  the  garden  of  Eden.     God  cited  Adam, 
because  the  process  would  otherwise  have  been  null ;  and  upon 
the  culprit's  appearance  he  inquired^  that  is,  made  inquisition  into 
the  crune.     The  man  accused  his  wife,  after  which  the  judge 
questioned  her  also ;  the  Serpent  he  did  not  examine  because  of 
his  obstinacy.     Both  parties  were  examined  separately,  and  in 
secret,  to  prevent  collusion ;  and  no  witnesses  were  called,  because 
confession  and  conscience  are  as  good  as  a  thoilsand  witnesses,  and 
then  the  judge  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pass  sentence.   There  is, 
indeed,  another  reason  why  no  witnesses  were  caDed,  which  is, 
that  there  were  none  to  call ;  this,  however,  the  inquisitor  does 
not  condescend  to  notice,  it  being  so  obvious  that  the  whole  pro* 
ceedings  in  this  great  process  were  purposely  intended  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  holy  office !     Even  the  garment  which  penitent 
oflenders  are  compelled  to  wear,  is  after  the  pattern  of  the  clothes 
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which  God  made  for  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  because  Adam  and 
Eve  were  expelled  from  Paradise — for  that  reason,  all  the  pro- 
perty of  a  heretic  is  to  be  confiscated. 

** Abraham,"  they  tell  us,  "was  an  inquisitor,  and  so  was  Sarah, 
which  they  thus  prove,  from  the  words  of  Scripture: — *  she  turned 
Ishmael  out  of  doors  for  idolatry  P  In  this  manner  Paramo  goes 
through  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
David,  he  tells  us,  was  a  most  severe  inquisitor ;  Solomon,  though 
the  wisest  of  men,  the  most  perverse  dogmatist  of  all  idolaters  and 
heretics.  Zimri,  who  slew  his  master,  was  of  the  holy  office ; 
so  was  Elijah ;  so  was  Elisha ;  so  was  Jehu ;  and  what  is  far  more 
extraordinary,  so  was  Nebuchadnezzar.  Of  all  the  strange  things 
that  have  been  written  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  *  in  prose  or  rhyme,* 
this  is  surely  the  strangest.  Under  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
Christ  was  the  first  inquisitor.  The  very  form  of  punishment  in 
force  by  the  holy  office  is  pointed  at  in  the  Gospel ;  for  did  not 
James  and  John  tliink  that  the  Samaritans  should  be  destroyed 
by  fire  ?  Behold  in  this  the  pimishment  due  to  heretics — it  is 
fire  !  For  were  not  the  Samaritans  of  that  day  heretics  ?  All 
the  apostles  duly  follow  in  the  ranks  of  the  holy  office,  and  then 
come  the  popes." 

So  far  Mr.  Southey,  on  the  rise  of  the  inquisition,  the  character 
of  Its  founder,  the  monstrous  mass  of  lying  miracles  attributed  to 
him  by  the  Dominican  writers,  and  implicitly  believed  in  the 
catholic  church*  I  now  proceed  to  some  fiirther  details  of  this 
horrible  tribunal. 

The  inquisition  was  not,  at  the  outset,  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  has  been  subsequently  settled,  and  on  which  it  still  con- 
tinues. Both  the  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
vested  with  a  double  capacity,  not  very  happily  united  in  the 
same  persons :  one  was  that  of  preachers,  to  convince  the  heretics 
by  argument ;  the  other  that  of  prosecutors,  to  instigate  magis- 
trates to  employ  every  possible  method  of  extirpating  the  contu- 
macious, that  is,  all  such  as  were  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  be 
convinced  by  the  profound  logic  of  those  merciless  fanatics  and 
miserable  sophisters.  We  may  add  a  third,  viz.,  that  of  being 
spies  of  the  court  of  Rome,  on  the  bishops,  on  the  secular  powers, 
and  on  the  people,  whether  catholic  or  heretical.     They  had  it  in 
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charge  to  make  strict  inquiry,  and  report  to  his  holiness  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  heretics,  the  zeal  discovered  in  those 
called  catholics,  the  diligence  of  the  bishops,  and  the  forwardness 
or  backwardness  which  they  found  in  the  secular  powers  to  com- 
ply with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  pope.  It  was  from  this  part 
of  their  charge,  more  particularly,  that  they  were  denominated 
inquisitors.  They  had,  however,  no  tribunals;  they  confined 
themselves  to  stirring  up  judges  to  banish  or  otherwise  chastise 
such  of  the  heretics  as  were  brought  before  them.  Sometimes 
they  excited  potentates  to  arm  their  subjects  against  them ;  at 
other  times  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  mob,  and  inflamed 
the  rabble  to  arm  themselves  and  join  in  extirpating  them.  Such 
as  they  could  prevail  upon  to  enlist  in  this  service  obtained  the 
title  of  crusaders,  and  were  distinguished  by  a  cross  of  cloth 
aflSxed  to  their  garments.  This  badge  operated  like  a  charm  upon 
the  deluded  populace,  who,  if  they  were  before  inflamed,  now 
became  infuriate,  and,  as  one  happily  expresses  it>  ^<  were  raised  to 
a  super-celestial  sort  of  virtue  which  defies  aU  the  restraints  of 
reason  and  humanity." 

Dominic  and  his  disciples  or  assistants  were  sent  into  France, 
to  exert  all  their  energies  and  influence  against  the  Albigenses ; 
while  Franciscus  with  his  fraternity  received  their  appointment 
to  Italy,  where  the  Paterines  were  becoming  troublesome  to  the 
catholic  church.  They  were  furnished  with  the  most  ample 
authority  and  powei*;  and  the  court  of  Rome  naturally  con- 
cluded that  a  spirit  of  emulation  would  stimulate  the  zeal  of  these 
orders  to  rival  and  surpass  one  another  in  their  exertions  and 
success. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  were  not  formally  instituted  or 
fully  organized  until  several  years  afterwards ;  but  such,  in  fiu^t, 
was  their  origin  and  their  primary  acts,  which  procured  their 
institution.  It  was  only  by  a  slow  progress,  during  all  the  reign 
of  St.  Louis,  A.D.  1226  to  1270,  that  the  inquisition  was  brought 
to  that  complete  and  fearfiil  state  of  organization  which  may  be 
termed  its  perfecticm.  It  first  presents  itself  to  our  view  about 
the  year  1210,  when  the  Dominicans,  having  obtained  the  house 
or    castle  of  a   nobleman  near   Narbonne,   there  fixed  their 
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tribunal^  and  b^an  their  pious,  or  rather  tmpious,  labours  of 
searching  out  for  condign  punishment  all  such  persons  as  refused 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  mea- 
sures hitherto  pursued  against  the  heretics  seemed  to  the  pope 
only  as  the  sprinkling  of  water,  which  served  but  to  aggravate 
the  flame  of  heresy ;  and  he  now  denounced  more  open  and 
violent  war.  He  invited  the  catholic  princes  and  nobles  to  take 
up  arms;  and  he  gave  commission  eveiywhere  to  preach  the 
same  indulgences  and  terms  of  every  kind,  as  when  levies  were 
made  for  crusading  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Saracens. 
On  the  one  hand,  Dominic  and  his  associates  offered  to  such  as 
would  enrol  themselves  the  remission  of  all  their  sins,  fidl  indul- 
gences, and  various  other  privil^es ; — the  obstinate  they  branded^ 
imprisoned,  and  tortured.* 

While  the  inquisition  was  yet  in  its  infimcy,  it  was  powerfiiUy 
advanced  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  who»  in  the  year  1224, 
promulgated,  from  Padua,  four  edicts  against  heretics,  of  the 
most  ferocious  and  sanguinary  description,  addressed  to  his 
beloved  princes,  the  venerable  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
prelates  of  the  church ;  to  the  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  barons, 
governors,  judges,  ministers,  officials,  and  all  other  his  &ithful 
subjects  throughout  the  empire.  In  these  edicts  he  takes  the 
inquisitors  under  his  protection,  imposes  on  obstinate  heretics  the 
punishment  of  being  burnt  to  death,  and  of  perpetual  imprison- 
m^it  on  the  penitent,  committing  the  cognizance  of  the  crime  to 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  criminals,  as  well 
as  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  to  the  secular  judges.  As 
the  object  of  all  these  bloody  edicts  was  chiefly  to  destroy  the 
Waldenses  or  Albigenses,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to.  our  purpose 
to  give  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  that  breathes  throughout  the 
whole  of  them. 

<^  The  care  of  the  imperial  government,"  says  his  Majes^, 
<<  committed  to  us  from  heaven,  and  over  which  we  preside, 
demands  the  material  sword,  which  is  given  to  us  separately  from 
the  priesthood,  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  for  the  extir- 
pation of  heretical  pravity,  that  we  should  pursue  with  judgment 

*  limborcb's  History  of  the  Inqulsitioii,  eh.  x. 
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and  jnstioe  those  vipers  and  perfidious  children  who  insult 
the  Lord  and  his  church  as  though  they  would  tear  oUt  the  very 
bowels  of  their  mother.  We  shall  not  suffer  these  wretches  to 
live)  who  infect  the  world  by  their  seducing  doctrines,  and  wlio, 
being  thonselves  corrupted)  more  grievously  taint  the  flock  of 
the  fidthful."  He  then  proceeds  to  denounce  the  most  dreadful 
sentences  against  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy,  against  all  who 
may  be  employed  as  advocates  for  them,  and  against  all  who  may 
be  detected  in  receiving  and  abetting  them,  condemning  their 
persons,  disinheriting  their  children,  and  confiscating  their 
property. 

The  second  edict,  though  not  less  sanguinary,  was  more 
definite  in  its  object,  since  it  professes  to  have  directly  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  the  Paterines,  of  whom,  it  will  be 
recollected,  a  particular  account  has  been  given  in  a  former 
Lecture.  The  reader  shall  have  a  specimen.  *'  The  heretics  are 
endeavouring  to  rend  the  seamless  coat  of  our  God,  and^  raging 
with  deceitfiil  words,  strive  to  divide  the  unity  ^f  the  invisible 
fiuth  itself)  and  to  separate  the  she^  fi-om  the  care  of  St.  Peter, 
to  whom  they  were  committed  by  the  good  Shepherd  to  be  fisd. 
Hiese  are  the  ravenous  wolves  within,  who  put  on  the  meekness 
of  the  sheep,  that  th^  may  the  better  enter  into  the  Lord*a 
sheepfold.  These  are  the  worst  angels — ^the  sotis  of  naughtiness, 
of  the  father  of  wickedness — appointed  to  deceive  simple  soob. 
Hiese  ate  adders  who  deceive  the  do^es^-^erpmts  which  crawl  in 
private,  and,  under  the  sweetness  of  honey,  vomit  poison;  so 
that,  whilst  they  pretend  to  administer  the  food  of  life,  they  sting 
with  their  tail,  and  mhigle  the  most  bitter  poison  into  the  cup  of 
death.  They  call  themselves  Paterines,  after  the  example  of 
the  martyrs.  These  miserable  Paterines,  who  do  not  believe  the 
eternal  Trinity,  by  their  complicated  wickedness  offend  against 
three — ^viz.  God,  their  neighbour,  and  diemselves.  Against 
God,  because  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  Son  and  the  true 
fiuth ; — they  deceive  their  neighbours  whilst,  under  the  pretence 
of  spiritual  food,  they  minister  the  delights  of  heretical  pravi^ ; — 
but  their  crudity  to  themselves  is  yet  more  savage,  since,  besides 
the  loss  of  their  immortal  souls,  they  expose  their  bodies  to  a 
cruel  death,  being  prodigal  of  their  lives  and  fearless  of  destruc- 
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tion^  which,  by  acknowledging  the  true  fidth,  they  might  escape, 

and,  which  is  homble  to  express,  their  survivors  are  not  terrified 

by  their  example*    Against  such,  enemies  to  God  and  man  we 

cannot  contain  our  indignation,  nor  refuse  to  punish  them  with 

the  sword  of  jt»t  vengeance ;  but  shall  pursue  them  with  so  much 

the  greater  vigour,  as  they  appear  to  spread  wider  the  crimen 

of  their  superstition,  to  the  most  evident  injury  of  the  Christian 

faith,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  adjudged  to  be 

the  head  of  all  other  churches."    The  edict  then  proceeds  td 

denounce  eveiy  one  convicted  of  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the 

Patorines,  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  treason — to  be  punished 

with  the  loss  of  life  and  of  goods,  and  their  memoiy  rendered 

in&mous.    It  enjoins  that  strict  inquiry  be  made  by  the  officials 

after  all  such  as  commit  those  crimes;  and,  wherever  the  smallest 

suspicion  exists,  that  such  be  examined  by  the  ecclesiastics  and 

prelates,  and,  if  found  to  err  in  one  point  from  the  catholic  fitith^ 

they  are,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  by  that  edict  condemned  to  suffer 

death — ^to  be  committed  to  the  punishment  'of  the  flames,  and  to 

be  burned  alive  in  the  public  view — ^forbidding  any,  on  pain  of 

incurring  the  imperial  indignation,  to  intercede  for  such  persons. 

The  third  law  is  as  follows:—"  We  condemn  the  receivers^ 
accomplices,  and  abettors  of  the  Paterines,  to  forfeiture  of  their 
goods  and  perpetual  banishment,  who,  by  their  care  to  save 
others,  have  no  fear  or  regard  for  themselves.  Let  not  their 
children  be  in  any  wise  admitted  to  honours,  but  always  accounted 
infamous,  nor  let  them  be  allowed  as  witnesses  in  any  causes 
in  which  infiunous  persons  are  refused.  But  if  the  children 
of  those  who  favour  the  Paterines  shall  discover  any  one  of  them^ 
so  that  he  shall  be  convicted,  let  them,  as  the  reward  of  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  faith,  be  entirely  restored  by  our  imperial 
favour  to  their  forfeited  honour  and  estate.'' 

In  the  fimrth  edict  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  pleased  thus  to 
proceed :  —  **  We  condemn  to  perpetual  infamy,  withdraw 
our  protection  from,  and  put  under  our  ban,  the  Puritans, 
Paterines,  Leonists,  Amoldists,  Passagines,  Josephines,  Albi«- 
genses,  Waldenses,  &c.,  and  all  other  heretics  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  whatsoever  name ;  and  ordain  that  their  goods  may  be  so 
confiscated  as  that  their  children  may  never  inherit  them,  since  it 
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is  much  more  heinous  to  offend  the  Eternal  than  the  temporal 
Majes^/'  It  then  proceeds  to  condemn  aH  mspected  pergons 
as  heretics,  if  they  do  not  purge  themselves  vrithin  a  year ;  com- 
mands the  officials  to  exterminate  heretics  from  all  places  subject 
to  them ;  orders  that  the  lands  of  the  barons  shall  be  seized  by  the 
catholics,  if  they  do  not  purge  them  from  heretics  within  a  year 
after  proper  admonition;  and  ordains  various  punishments 
against  all  the  favourers  of  heretics;  thus  closing  the  dreadiul 
catalogue : — "  Furthermore,  we  put  under  our  ban  those  who 
believe,  receive,  defend,  and  &vour  heretics;  ordaining  that, 
if  any  person  shall  refuse  to  give  satisfaction  within  a  year  afler 
his  excommunication,  he  shall  be,  ip9o  jure^  infiunous,  and  not 
admitted  to  any  kind  of  public  offices  —  let  him  be  intestable^ 
and  let  him  not  have  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor  of 
receiving  anjrthing  by  succession  or  inheritance.  Moreover,  let 
no  one  answer  for  him  in  any  affiiir ;  but  let  him  be  obliged  to 
answer  others.  If  he  should  be  a  judge,  let  his  sentence  be  of 
no  effect,  nor  any  causes  be  heard  before  him.  If  an  advocate, 
let  him  never  be  admitted  to  plead  in  any  one's  defence.  If 
a  notary,  let  no  instruments  made  by  him  be  valid.  We  add, 
that  an  heretic  may  be  convicted  by  an  heretic;  and  that  the 
houses  of  the  Paterines,  their  abettors  and  favourers,  either 
where  they  have  taught,  or  where  they  have  laid  hands  on  others, 
shall  be  destroyed,  never  to  be  rebuilt."* — Dated^  at  Paduoj 
Feb.  22,  1224. 

.  Anything  more  in&mous  than  these  edicts,  in  the  way  of 
spiritual  tyranny,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine;  and  although, 
by  reason  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  differences 
which  soon  arose  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  they  had 
not  all  that  effect  which  might  have  been  expected,  it  is,  never- 
theless, certain  that  the  inquisition  was  greatly  promoted  by 
them.  They  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and 
inserted  in  his  bulls;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  persecuting 
spirit  which  pervades  them  came  gradually  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  laws  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 

T  Th«  rcMlcr  wiU  find  Uiese  cdicU  entire  in  Uie  first  toL  of  Limborch*s  History 
of  the  Inquisitiooy  ch.  lii. 
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It  is  amusing  at  this  time  of  day,  nor  is  it  whoUy  void  of 
instruction,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  progress  of  this  horrible 
court  of  inquisition  from  its  infiuicy  to  maturity,  and  particu- 
larly the  rules  and  directions  that  were  given  to  the  Dominicans 
in  prosecution  of  their  labours.  In  the  year  1229  a  council  was 
held  at  Toulouse,  composed  mostly  of  prelates,  who  sought 
to  render  this  tribunal  subordinate  to  £he  episcopal  power. 
The  bishops  were  to  depute  into  each  province  a  priest,  and 
two  or  three  seculars,  or  laymen,  who,  having  engaged  themselves 
to  the  work  by  oath,  were  to  seek  after  all  the  heretics  and  their 
abettors.  A  book  of  instructions  was  prepared  for  their  use ;  and, 
according  to  the  first  canon,  <<  they  were  carefully  to  visit  each 
house  in  their  parish,  and  the  subterranean  chambers  which  any 
suspicion  shall  have  caused  to  be  remarked :  let  them  examine," 
says  this  code  of  instruction,  '^  all  the  out-houses,  the  retreats 
under  the  roofi,  and  all  the  secret  places,  which  we  order  them, 
besides,  everywhere  to  destroy.  If  they  find  there  any  heretics, 
or  any  of  their  abettors  or  concealers,  let  them,  in  the  first  place, 
provide  that  th^  may  not  escape ;  then  let  them,  with  all  haste, 
denounce  them  to  the  archbishop,  the  bishop,  the  lord  of  the 
place,  or  his  bailifis,  that  they  may  be  pimished  according  to 
their  deserts."* 

An  instruction  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  against  heretics 
was  composed  before  the  end  of  the  same  century,  for  the  use  of 
the  inquisitors.  Some  extracts  fix>m  this  curious  book,  published 
by  the  &thers  Martene  and  Durand,  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  will  give  a  better  understanding  respecting  an  institution 
which  henceforward  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
church  and  people  of  France.  <<  In  this  manner,"  it  is  said  at 
the  b^inning,  ^^  the  inquisitors  proceed  in  the  provinces  of  Car- 
cassonne and  Toulouse.  First,  the  accused  or  suspected  of  heresy 
is  cited ;  when  he  appears,  he  is  sworn  upon  the  holy  Gospels, 
that  he  will  fully  say  all  that  he  knows  for  a  truth,  respecting  the 
crime  of  heresy  or  Vaudoisie,  as  well  concerning  himself  as 
otiiers — as  well  concerning  the  living  as  the  dead.  If  he  con- 
ceals or  denies  any  thing,  he  is  put  in  prison,  and  kept  there 

*  Concilium  ToloMnum,  cap.  i.  p.  428w 
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until  he  shall  have  confessed ;  but  if  he  says  the  truth  (that  is,  if 
he  accuses  eidier  others  or  himself),  his  confessicm  is  diligently 

written  down  by  a  notary  public When  a  sufficient 

number  have  confessed  to  make  a  sermon''  (thus  they  then  called 
what  we  at  this  day  name,  fix>m  a  Portuguese  word,  auto  da  fej, 
^  the  inquisitors  convoke,  Iq  a  suitable  place,  some  juris-consults, 
minor'-brothers,  and  preadiers,  and  the  ordinaries  (the  bishops), 
without  whose  counsel,  or  that  of  their  vicars,  no  person  ought  to 
be  condemned.  When  the  council  is  assembled,  the  inquisitors 
diall  submit  to  it  a  short  extract  from  the  confession  of  each 
person,  but  suppressing  his  name.  They  shall  say,  for  example, 
a  certain  person^  of  such  a  diocese,  has  done  what  follows ;  after 
which  the  counsellors  reply,  Let  the  inquisitors  impose  upon  him  an 
arbitrary  penance,  or  let  this  person  be  immured;  or,  in  fine,  let 
him  be  delivered  to  the  sectdar  arm.  After  which  they  are  all  cited 
for  the  following  Sunday.  On  this  day  the  inquisitors,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prelates,  the  abbots,  the  bailiff,  and  all  the 
people,  cause  those  to  be  first  called  who  have  confessed  and  per^- 
ttsted  in  their  confession ;  for,  if  they  retract,  th^  are  sent  back 
to  prison,  and  their  foults  only  are  recited. 

<<  Tliey  begin  with  those  who  are  to  have  arbitrary  penances : 
to  them  they  give  crosses,  they  impose  pilgrimages,  greater  or 
smaller,  according  to  their  &ults;  to  those  who  have  perjured 
themselves  they  give  double  crosses.  All  these  havmg  gone  out 
with  their  crosses,  they  recite  the  foults  of  those  who  are  to  be 
immured,  making  them  rise,  one  after  the  other,  and  each  remain 
standing  whilst  his  confession  is  read.  When  it  is  finished,  the 
inquisitor  seats  himself,  and  gives  his  sentence  sitting,  first  in 
Latin,  then  in  French. 

^<  Finally  they  recite  the  faults  of  the  relapsed,  and  the  sen- 
tence being  pronounced,  they  are  delivered Nevertheless, 

those  who  are  delivered  as  relapsed  are  not  to  be  burned  the 
same  day  they  are  delivered ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to 
be  engaged  to  confess  themselves,  and  receive  the  eucharist  if 
they  require  it,  and  if  they  give  signs  of  true  repentance;  for 
thus  wills  the  lord  pope."* 

*  Doctrina  de  modo  prooed«ndi  oontn  hcretioos.  Thes.  Aneodot  torn.  ▼.  p.  179& 
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Boi  this  was  only  the  extertol  form  of  procedure.  An  inquir 
sitor,  of  the  sonve  period,  has  given  a  more  detailed  instruction 
to  his  brethren  respecting  the  manner  of  directing  the  interrogar 
tones.  This  instruction,  also,  has  been  printed  by  the  same  two 
Benedictine  Others,  in  a  collection  of  religions  wriUngs;  it  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  entire  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and 
it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  giving  short 
extracts  from  it. 

"  Even  he  who  is  the  most  profoundly  plunged  in  heresy,*' 
says  the  anonymous  author,  ^<  may  sometimes  be  brought  back, 
by  the  fear  of  death,  or  the  hope  that  be  shall  be  permitted  to 
live,  if  he  confess  sincerely  the  errors  which  he  has  learned,  and 
if  he  denounce  any  others  whom  he  may  know  to  belong  to  this 
sect.  If  he  refuses  to  do  it  let  him  be  shut  Jsp  in  prison,  and 
given  to  understand  that  there  are  witnesses  against  him,  and  thai 
if  he  be  once  convicted  by  witnesses  there  will  be  no  mercy  for 
hun,  but  he  will  be  delivered  to  death.  At  the  same  time  let  his 
food  be  lessened,  for  such  fear  and  sufficing  will  contribute  to 
humble  bim.  L^et  none  of  his  accomplices  be  permitted  to  ap^ 
proach  him,  lest  they  ^loourage  him,  or  teach  him  to  answer 
with  artifice,  and  not  to  betray  any  one.  Let  no  other  approach 
him,  imless  it  be,  from  timie  to  time,  two  adroit  believers  (i.  e. 
caJtholics)^  who  may  advise  hhn  cautiously,  and  as  if  they  had 
compassion  upon  him,  to  deliver  himself  from  death,  to  confess 
where  he  has  erred  and  upon  what  points,  and  who  may  promise 
him  that  if  he  do  this  he  shall  escape  being  burned.  For  the 
fear  of  death  and  the  love  of  life  sometimes  soften  a  heart  which 
cannot  be  affected  in  any  other  manner.  Let  them  speak  to  him 
also  in  an  encouraging  manner,  saying,  ^  Be  not  afiraid  to  confess, 
if  you  have  given  credit  to  these  men  when  they  said  such  and 
such  things,  because  you  believed  them  virtuous.  K  you  heard 
them  willingly,  if  you  assisted  than  with  your  property',  if  you 
confessed  yourself  to  them,  it  was  because  you  loved  all  whom 
you  believed  to  be  good  people,  and  because  you  knew  nothing 
ill  respecting  them.  The  same  might  happen  to  men  much  wiser 
than  you,  who  might  also  be  deceived  by  them.'  If  he  b^ins 
then  to  soften,  and  to  grant  that  he  has,  in  some  place,  heard 
these  teachers  speak  concerning  the  gospels  or  the  epistles,  you 
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must  then  ask  him,  cautiously,  if  these  teachers  belieyed  sudi  and 
such  things;  for  example,  if  th^  denied  the  existence  of  pur- 
gatory, or  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  or  if  they  pre- 
tended that  a  wicked  priest,  bound  by  sin,  cannot  absolve  others, 
or  what  they  say  about  the  sacraments  of  die  church?  After- 
wards you  must  ask  them,  cautiously,  whether  they  regard  this 
doctrine  as  good  and  true,  for  he  who  grants  this  has  thereby 

confessed  his  heresy Whereas,  if  you  had  asked  him 

blundy  whether  he  believed  the  same  things,  he  would  not  have 
answered,  because  he  would  have  suspected  that  you  wished  to 

take  advantage  of  him  and  accuse  him  as  a  heretic These 

are  very  subde  foxes,  and  you  can  only  take  diem  by  a  crafty 
subtilty,*** 

We  may  here  add  a  last  instruction  given  by  the  inquisitor, 
the  author  of  this  work,  to  his  brother,  drawn  fit)m  his  personal 
experience.  ^<  Note,"  says  he,  ^'  that  the  inquisitor  ought  always 
to  suppose  a  fiu^t,  without  any  proof,  and  only  inquire  after  the 
circumstances  of  die  facU  For  example,  he  should  say,  how 
many  times  hast  thou  confessed  diyself  to  the  heretics?  or,  in 
what  chamber  have  the  heretics  slept  in  diy  house  ?  or  similar 
things." 

<<  In  like  manner  the  inquisitor  may,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sult a  book,  as  if  he  had  the  life  of  the  heredc  written  there,  and 
all  the  questions  that  he  was  to  put  to  him." 

<<  Likewiise,  when  a  heredc  confesses  himself  to  him,  he  ought 
to  impose  upon  him  the  duty  of  accusing  his  accomplices,  other- 
wise he  would  not  give  a  sign  of  true  penitence." 

*<  Likewise,  when  a  heretic  either  does  not  fully  confess  his 
.  errors,  or  does  not  accuse  his  accomplices,  you  must  say  to  him, 
in  order  to  terrify  him,  Very  well,  we  see  how  it  is.  Think  of  thy 
soul,  and  fiiUy  renounce  heresy,  for  thou  art  about  to  die,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  receive  with  true  penitence  all  that  shall 
hiqipen  to  thee.  And  if  he  then  says,  since  I  must  die,  I  had 
rather  die  in  my  own  faith  than  in  that  of  the  church ;  then  it  is 
certain  that  his  repentance  was  feigned,  and  he  may  be  delivered 
up  to  justice."* 

*  Tractatiu  de  Hmna  pauperum  de  Lugduno.  Tbes.  Aneodot.  tom.v-  p.  1787. 
t  Tractatiu  de  Haeresi  Thea.  Anecd.  torn.  t.  p.  179& 
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We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  dwell  the  longer  on  this  new 
method  of  procedure  against  the  heretics,  and  on  the  instructions 
given  to  the  judges  for  the  examination  of  consciences,  because 
die  form  which  was  prescribed  to  them  for  their  interrogatories, 
was  soon  after  introduced  into  the  criminal  procedure,  where  it 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  France.  It  was  by  artifices 
similar  to  these,  by  such  moral  tortures,  that  it  was  endeavoured 
to  extort  confessions  from  the  accused,  as  soon  as  the  suppression 
of  the  judicial  combats  rendered  the  office  of  the  judge  more 
complicated.  The  priests,  as  more  skilful,  as  more  accustomed 
by  the  confessional  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  conscience, 
gave  the  example,  and  in  some  measure  established  the  theory  of 
interrogatories.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  at  this  period  they 
had  not  added  torture,  properly  so  called,  to  their  other  means  of 
investigation.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  either  of  the 
instructions  for  the  inquisitors  which  we  have  under  our  eyes. 
Haifa  century  later  its  use  became  as  frequent  as  it  was  atrocious, 
both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  interroga- 
tory of  the  suspected  was  not  the  only  part  of  the  procedure  in 
which  the  practice  of  the  inquisition  influenced  the  courts  of 
justice;  the  inquest  by  witnesses  received  from  it  also  a  new 
character.  Every  thing  had  been  public  in  the  ancient  French 
jurisprudence,  both  under  the  Merovingians,  where  the  citizens 
judged  each  other  in  their  ntaZ/t,  and  under  the  first  of  the  Capets, 
in  the  baronial  courts,  where  the  peers  of  the  accused  sate  in 
judgment  upon  him.  But  the  monks,  on  the  contrary,  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  thick  darkness;  all  was  secret  in  their 
incfuests ;  they  suppressed  the  confrontation  of  witnesses,  and  even 
concealed  from  the  accused  the  names  of  those  who  had  deposed 
against  them.* 

The  heretics  supported  their  doctrines  by  the  authority  of  the 
holy  Scriptures;  the  first  indication  of  heresy  was,  therefore, 
considered  to  be  the  citation  either  of  the  episties  or  the  gospels; 
secondly,  any  exhortation  against  lying ;  and  finally,  any  signs  of 
compassion  shewn  to  the  prisoners  of  the  inquisition.f  The 
council  of  Toulouse  for  the  first  time  decided,  that  the  reading  of 

*  Gulll.  de  Podio  Laurentii,  ch.  xl.  p.  692. 
t  TracUtus  de  Hieres.  Anecdot.  Thcs.  torn.  v.  p.  1784—1786. 
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the  holy  bcx>k8  should  not  be  permitted  to  the  people.  « We 
prohibit,  says  the  fourteenth  canon,  p.  430,  the  hues  from  having 
tile  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  unless  it  be  at  most 
that  any  one  wL^es  to  have,  from  devotion,  a  psalter,  a  breviary 
for  the  divine  offices,  or  the  hours  of  the  blessed  Mary ;  but  we 
fiirbid  them,  in  the  most  express  manner,  to  have  the  above  books 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue."*  The  following  article  merits 
also  attention.  <^  We  command  that  whoever  shall  be  accused  of 
heresy  qr  noted  with  suspicion,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  a  physician.  Likewise  when  a  sick  person  shall  have  received 
the  holy  communion  of  his  priest,  it  is  our  will  that  he  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care  to  the  day  of  his  death  or  conva- 
lescence, that  no  heretic  or  .one  suspected  of  heresy  may  have 
access  to  him." 

The  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  Languedoc  was  not, 
however,  followed  by  a  number  of  executions  proportioned  to  the 
expectations  of  the  orthod(»c.  Many  of  the  converted  were 
obliged  to  wear  upon  their  breasts  two  crasses  of  a  different 
colour  from  their  clothes,  tQ  quit  places  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
to  establish  themselves  in  cities  zealous  for  the  catholic  fidth, 
where  the  eyes  of  all  were  drawn  upon  them  by  the  costume  to 
which  they  had  been  condemned.  Others,  who  were  regarded  as 
more  culpable,  or  more  suspected,  were,  in  spite  of  thdr  conver« 
sion,  imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inquisition,  were  immured.  But  as  for  those  who 
were  called  perfect  heretics,  or  the  relapsed,  it  became  very 
difficult  to  find  any  in  the  province.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Bishop  Fouquet,  having  converted  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sect,  William  de  Soliers,  caused  him  to  be  re-established, 
that  he  might  testify  his  zeal  in  denouncing  his  ancient  fellow* 
religionists.  It  .was  in  vain  that  he  ordered,  by  a  most  particular 
favour,  that  the  testimony  of  this  new  convert  should  be  const* 
dered  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  faithful  who  had  never  erred.t 
The  reformed  church  had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  preced- 
ing massacres ;  some  few  individuals  who  were  timid,  and  unstable 

*  Labbei  Consil.  Tolosan.  t  xi.  p.  427  et  seq.  Fleury,  Hist.  Eocles.  livre  Ixx.  ix.  n.  £6. 
t  Guill.  de  Fodio  Laurentii,  ch.  xl.  p.  692. 
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in  their  fiuth,  had  alone  been  able  to  escape  by  frequently  denying 
their  belief.  It  was  upon  them  that  the  inquisition  exercised,' 
henceforward,  aU  its  severity.  Terror  became  extreme,  suspicion 
universal,  all  teaching  of  the  proscribed  doctrine  had  ceased,  the 
Tcry  sight  of  a  book  made  the  people  tremble,  and  ignorance  was 
for  the  greater  number  a  salutary  guarantee. 

Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  inquisition,  died  at  Boulogne 
on  the  6di  of  August,  a.d.  1221.  He  protested  on  his  death- 
bed, in  the  presence  of  his  brethren,  that  he  had  preserved  hb 
virginity  to  that  hour.  Such  chastity  in  a  monk  was  reckoned  a 
thing  hitherto  unheard  oi^and  almost  miraculous;  and  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  with  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
extermination  of  the  heretics  was  gready  admired.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  A.D.  1233,  Pope  Crregory  IX.  commissioned  three 
priests  to  inquire  into  the  miracles  which  had  been  wrought 
by  the  invocation  of  Saint  Dominic,  or  around  his  tomb;  and, 
upon  the  3rd  of  July,  1234,  his  canonization  was  definitively 
pronounced.* 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  took  place"  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  that  event  le&  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  sole  arbiter  of  the  afiGurs  of  Lombardy,  and  other 
parts  c£  Italy.  His  holiness  consequendy  set  himself  diligendy 
to  extirpate  heresy,  which  of  late  had  exceedingly  increased ; 
and,  considering  the  labour  which  had  been  employed  in  his 
service  by  the  Frandscan  and  Dominican  fi-iars,  whose  zeal, 
unrestrained  by  either  respect  of  persons  or  the  fear  of  danger — 
by  any  regard  to  justice  or  the  feelings  of  humanity,  had  recom* 
mended  them  highly  to  the  pontiff,  he  cheerfully  availed  himself 
of  their  ardour  to  second  his  efforts.  Preaching  was  found  of 
little  avail,  and  even  the  enlisting  of  crusaders  and  inflicting 
military  execution  was  suspended  for  the  sake  of  erecting,  in 
different  countries,  standing  tribunals,  armed  with  tremendous 
authority,  but  charged  solely  with  the  purgation  of  heretical 
pravily,  that  is,  the  wickedness  of  thinking  differently  from  the 
pope  and  his  clergy  ! 

«  Rayiuddi  Ann.  Eocles.  1233,  $  xxxix.  p.  446;  and  1234,  $  xxir.  p.  458. 
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To  the  establishment  of  these  novel  tribunals,  tliere  were, 
however,  two  objections  started.  The  first,  that  it  was  an 
encroachment  on  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  bishop  of  the 
place ;  and  the  second,  that  it  was  unprecedented  to  exclude  the 
civil  magistrate  from  the  trial  and  punishment  of  heretics,  on 
whom  it  had  hitherto  devolved.  To  remove  the  first  of  these 
difficulties,  an'  expedient  was  soon  devised — the  pope  enacted 
that  the  tribunal  should  consist  of  the  inquisitor,  with  die  bishop 
of  the  place  also ;  but  so  managing  the  aflair,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  inquisitor  was  not  only  to  be  the  principal,  but,  in  reality, 
everything,  and  leaving  the  bishop  little  more  than  die  name 
of  a  judge.  To  remedy  the  second  inconvenience,  and  to  give  at 
least  the  appearance  of  authority  to  the  secular  powers,  they  were 
allowed  to  appoint  the  subordinate  officers  to  the  inqui^dcm,  yet 
still  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  inquisitors ;  they  were  also 
allowed  to  send  vdth  the  inquisitor,  when  he  should  go  into 
the  country,  one  of  their  assessors,  whom  the  inquisitors  should 
chuse.  Of  all  the  proper^  belonging  to  heretics  which  they 
should  be  enabled  to  confiscate,  a  third  part  was  to  go  ,  to  the 
commimity,  in  return  for  which,  the  community  was  to  defiray 
the  whole  expense  of  keeping  the  prisons,  and  supporting  the 
prisoners.  The  infliction  of  the  legal  puni^ment  was  also 
vested  in  the  magistrate,  after  trial  and  condemnation  by  the 
inquisitors ;  but  that  was  a  matter  so  much  of  course,  and  which 
lie  well  knew  he  could  not  avoid  executing,  without  incurring 
the  vengeance  of  the  church — that,  in  fact,  it  only  converted 
him  into  a  spiritual  judge's  executioner ;  and  thus,  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  Jortin,  <the  priest  was  the  judge,  and  the 
king  was  the  hangman.'* 

Such  was  the  footing  on  which  '  the  holy  office'  was  placed 
in  the  year  1251,  in  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Italy,  which 
were  under  the  pope's  immediate  inspection.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  more  distant  provinces,  and  everywhere  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  Dominican  fiiars.  Thir^-one  rules  or 
articles,  defining  their  jurisdiction  and  powers,  and  regulating 
the  procedure  of  this   spiritual  court  of  judicature,  were  de- 

*  Remarks,  vul.  iii.  p.  303. 
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vised;  and  all  rulers  and  magistrates  were  commanded  by  a 
papal  bull,  issued  for  the  purpose,  to  give,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, the  most  punctual  obedience,  and  every  possible 
assistance .  to  this  hply  court. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  introduce '  the  inquisition  did  not  prove  equally 
successful  in  all  Roman  catholic  states,  nor  even  in  the  greater 
part  of  them.  It  was  never  in  the  power  of  the  pope  to  ob- 
tain the  establishment  of  this  tribunal  in  many  of  the  most 
populous  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In 
France  it  was  early  introduced,  but  soon  afterwards  expelled  in 
such  a  manner  as  effectually  to  preclude  a  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt. The  difficulties  arose  partly  firom  the  conduct  of  the 
inquisitors,  their  inordinate  severity,  their  unbounded  extortion 
and  avarice,  and  the  propensity  they  shewed,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  extend,  beyond  measure,  their  own  authority ;  insomuch 
that  they  were  making  rapid  strides  to  engross,  under  one  pre- 
text or  another,  all  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate ; 
for,  under  the  head  of  heresy,  they  insisted,  were  included  infi- 
delity, blasphemy,  perjury,  sorcery,  poisoning,  bigamy,  usury ! 
Another  reason  was,  that  the  tribunal  was  found  to  be  so  ex- 
pensive>  that  the  community  refused  to  sustain  the  burden  of  it 
Nor  has  it  been  alike  severe  in  every  place  into  which  it  has 
been  introduced.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  this,  scourge  and  dis- 
grace to  humanity  has  for  centuries  glared,  monster-like,  with 
its  most  frightfol  aspect — in  Rome  it  has  been  much  more  tole- 
rable. Papal  avarice  has  served  to  counterbalance  papal  tyranny. 
The  wealth  of  modem  Rome  has  arisen  very  much  from  the 
constant  resort  of  strangers  from  all  countries  and  of  all  deno- 
minations, and  chiefly  those  of  die  higher  ranks.  Nothing 
could  have  more  effectually  checked  that  resort,  and  of  course 
the  influx  of  riches  into  that  capital,  than  such  a  horrid  tribunal 
as  that  which  existed  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and  which  difiused 
a  terror  that  was  felt  to  the  utmost  confines  of  those  unhappy 
kingdoms. 

Exclusive  of  the  cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  the  holy 
office,  says  a  late  writer,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  die  in- 
quisition is  a  school  of  vice.     There  the  artful  judge,  grown  old 
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in  habits  of  subtlety,  along  with  the  sly  secretary,  practises  \m 
cunning  in  interrogating  a  prisoner  to  fix  a  charge  of  heresy. 
Now  he  &wns,  and  then  he  frowns;  now  soothes,  and  than 
looks  dark  and  angry ;  sometimes  afifects  to  pity  and  to  pray — 
at  other  times  insults  and  bullies,  and  talks  of  racks  and  dun- 
geons, flames,  and  the  damnation  of  helL  One  while  he  lays 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  sheds  ttiars,  and  promises,  and  pro- 
tests he  desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  would  radier 
that  he  would  turn  and  live;  and  all  that  he  can  do  he  will 
do  for  the  discharge,  aye,  for  the  preferment  of  his  imprisoned 
brother.  Another  while  he  discovers  himself  deaf  as  a  rode, 
false  as  the  wind,  and  cruel  as  the  poison  of  asps.* 

In  no  country  has  the  operatbn  of  this  dreadfiil  court  of 
spiritual  despotism  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
Spain.  The  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  most  instructive 
point  of  view  by  two  accurate  and  el^ant  modem  historiansyf 
and  their  reflections  upon  it  are  so  just  and  natural,  that,  as  it 
cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  I  shall  give  the  substance 
of  what  they  have  said. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  which,  although  it  was  hot  the 
parent,  has  been  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition in  every  kingdom  into  which  it  has  been  admitted,  was 
introduced  into  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  was  prin- 
cipally intended  to  prevent  the  relapse  of  the  Jews  and  Moon, 
who  had  been  converted,  or  who  pretended  to  be  converted,  to 
the  &ith  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Its  jurisdiction,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  the  Jews  and  Moors,  but  extended  to  all  those 
who  in  their  practice  or  opinions  differed  fix>m  the  establidied 
church.  In  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  there 
were  etghiem  different  inquisitorial  courts,  having  each  of  them 
its  counsellors,  termed  apostolical  inquisitors;  its  secretaries^ 
seijeants,  and  other  officers ;  and  besides  these  there  were  twentjf 
(hmtsandfamitiars  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  acted 
as  spies  and  informers,  and  were   employed  to  apprehend  all 

*  Robinscm'i  Eodesiastioil  Refetrches,  p.  277. 

t  Watfon't  Hiftory  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spiin,  and   Robcrtaon't  History  of 
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suspected  perscmsy  and  ooimnit  them  for  trial  to  the  prisons 
which  belonged  to  the  inquisition.  By  these  fiuniliars  persons 
were  seized  on  bare  suspicion,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  estab- 
lished niles  of  equity,  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  tried,  and 
condemned  by  the  inquisitors,  widiout  being  confronted,  either 
with  their  accusers,  or  with  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  they 
wdre  oondeDined.  The  punishments  inflicted  were  more  or  less 
dreadful,  according  to  the  caprice  and  humour  of  the  judges. 
The  unhappy  victims  were  either  strangled  or  committed  to  the 
flames,  or  loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  dungeons  during 
life — their  effects  confiscated,  and  their  families  stigmatized  with 
infamy. 

This  institution  was,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  produce 
an  uniformity  of  religious  profession,  but  it  had  a  tendiency  also 
to  destroy  the  sweets  of  social  life;  to  banish  all  fireedom  of 
thought  and  speech ;  to  disturb  men^s  mihds  with  the  most  dis- 
quieting apprehensions,  and  to  produce  the  most  intolerable  slar- 
Very,  by  reducing  persons  of  all  ranks  in  life  to  a  state  of  abject 
dependence  upon  priests;  whose  integrity,  were  it  even  greater 
than  that  of  other  men,  as  in  every  fSdse  profession  of  religion  it 
is  less,  must  have  been  corrupted  by  the  uncontrolled  audiority 
which  they  were  allowed  to  exercise.  By  this  tribunal  a  visible 
change  was  wrought  in  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  reserve, 
dbtrust,  and  jealousy  became  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
a  Spaniard*  It  confirmed  and  perpetuated  the  reign  of  igno- 
rance and  supientition ;  inflamed  the  rage  of  religious  bigotry, 
and  by  the  cruel  spectacles  to  which,  in  the  execution  of  its  de- 
crees, it  familiarized  the  people,  it  nourished  in  them  that  fero- 
cbus  spirit  which,  in  the  Netherlands  and  America,  they  mani-* 
fested  by  deeds  that  have  fixed  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the 
Spanish  naine. 

Authors  of  undoubted  credit  affirm,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  that  milKons  of  persons  have  been  ruined  by  this 
horrible  court.  Moors  were  banished  a  million  at  a  time.  Six 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  Jews  were  driven  awtiy  at  once,  and 
their  immense  riches  seized  by  their  accusers,  and  distributed 
among  their  persecutors,  while  thousands  dissembled,  and  pro- 
fessed themselves    Christians   only  to   be  harassed   in   future.^ 
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Heretics  of  all  ranks  and  of  various  denominadons  were  impri- 
soned and  burnt,  or  fled  into  other  countries.  The  gloom  of 
despotism  overshadowed  all  Spain.  The  people  at  first  rea- 
soned, and  rebelled,  and  murdered  the  inquisitors — ^die  aged 
murmured  and  died — the  next  generation  fluttered  and  com* 
plained,  but  their  successors  were  completely  tamed  by  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  Spaniards  are  now  trained  up  by  the  priests  to 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  thinking  for  themselves.  That  ho- 
nour to  his  country  and  of  human  nature,  the  late  Mr.  Howard, 
says,  when  he  saw  the  inquisition  at  Valladolid,  <  I  could  not 
but  observe,  that  even  the  sight  of  it  struck  terror  into  the 
common  people  as  they  passed.  It  is  styled,'  he  adds,  <  by  a 
monstrous  abuse  of  words — ^the  holy  apostolical  court  of  in- 
quisition.' 

A  simple  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition 
has  shocked  the  world,  and  the  cruel^  of  it  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Nothing  ever  displayed  so  fully  to  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  papal  religion.  <  Christians,' 
says  Tertullian,  *  were  often  called,  not  Christiani,  but  Chres- 
tiani,  fix>m  the  gentleness  of  their  manners,  and  the  sweetness 
of  their  tempers.'  Jesus  himself  was  the  essence  of  mildness. 
His  apostles  were  gentle,  even  as  a  nurse  that  cherisheth  her 
children.  But  what  an  awful  contrast  is  exhibited  in  this  horrid 
court  of  papal  inquisition.  Let  us  hear  the  description  which 
Voltaire,  a  very  competent  witness,  gives  of  it.  <  Their  form  of 
proceeding,'  says  he,  <is  an  in&llible  way  to  destroy  whom- 
soever the  inquisitors  wish.  The  prisoners  are  not  confironted 
with  the  accuser  or  informer.  Nor  is  there  any  informer  or 
witness  who  is  not  listened  to.  A  public  convict,  a  notorious 
malefactor,  an  infiunous  person,  a  common  prostitute,  a  child, 
are  in  the  holy  office,  though  no  where  else,  credible  accusers 
and  witnesses.  Even  the  son  may  depose  against  his  fiither,  the 
wife  against  her  husband.'  The  wretched  prisoner  is  no  more 
made  acquainted  with  his  crime  than  widi  his  accuser.  His 
being  told  the  one  might  possibly  lead  him  to  guess  the  other. 
To  avoid  this,  he  is  compelled,  by  tedious  confinement  in  a 
noisome  dungeon,  where  he  never  sees  a  tace  but  the  gaoler's, 
and  is  not  permitted  the  use  of  either  books  or  pen  and  ink — 
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or  should  confinement  alone  not  be  sufficient,  he  is  compelled, 
by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  to  inform  against  himself,  to 
discover  and  to  confess  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  of  which  he 
is  often  ignorant.  ^This  procedure,'  says  our  historian,  <  un- 
heard of  till  the  institution  of  this  court  makes  the  whole  king- 
dom tremble.  Suspicion  reigns  in  every  breast.  Friendship 
and  quietness  are  at  an  end.  The  brother  dreads  his  brother, 
the  fiither  his  son.  Hence  taciturnity  is  become  the  characteristic 
of  a  nation  endued  with  all  the  vivacity  natural  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  warm  and  fruitful  climate.  To  this  tribunal  we  must  like- 
wise impute  that  profound  ignorance  of  sound  philosophy  in 
which  Spain  lies  buried,  whilst  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  even  Italy,  have  discovered  so  many  truths,  and  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  Never  is  human  nature  so  de- 
based as  where  ignorance  is  armed  with  power.'* 

But  these  melancholy  effects  of  the  inquisition  are  a  trifle 
when  compared  with  those  public  sacrifices  called  auto  dafi,  or 
acts  of  faith,  and  to  the  shocking  barbarities  that  precede  them. 
A  priest  in  a  white  surplice,  or  a  monk  who  has  vowed  meekness 
and  huimli^,  causes  his  fellow-creatures  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
ture in  a  dismal  dungeon.  A  stage  is  erected  in  the  public 
market-place,  where  the  condemned  prisoners  are  conducted  to 
the  stake,  attended  with  a  train  of  monks  and  religious  con- 
firatemities.  They  sing  psalms,  say  mass,  and  butcher  mankind. 
Were  a  native  of  Asia  to  come  to  Madrid  upon  a  day  of  an 
execution  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
whether  it  were  a  rejoicing,  a  religious  feast,  a  sacrifice,  or  a 
massacre;  and  yet  it  is  all  this  together!  The  kings,  whose 
presence  alone  in  other  cases  is  the  harbinger  of  mercy,  assist 
at  this  spectacle  uncovered,  seated  lower  than  the  inquisitors, 
and  are  spectators  of  their  subjects  expiring  in  the  flames. 
The  Spaniards  reproached  Montezuma  with  immolating  his 
captives  to  his  gods— what  would  he  have  said,  had  he  beheld  an 
•  atito  dafi  T 

It  is  but  doing  justice,  however,  to  many  Roman  catholic 
states,  and  to  thousands  of  individuals  belonging  to  tlmt  church, 

•  Voltaire*!  Universal  History»  vol.  IL  ch.  czvUi. 
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to  say,  that  they  abhor  this  infernal  tribunal  almost  as  much 
as  protestants  themselves  do.  Hiis  is  suffici^itly  evinced  by 
die  tumults  which  were  excited  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  Milan, 
and  Naples  in  particular,  and  afterwieurds  in  France,*  as  'well 
as  in  other  catholic  countries,  by  the  attempts  that  were  iOBde 
to  introduce  it  at  first,  and  by  its  actud  expulsion  fiom  some, 
places  where,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  firmly  establidied.  It 
is,  indeed,  matter  of  regret  that  any  among  the  niembers  of 
that  church  should  have  their  minds  so  enslavkl  by  prejcidioe  as 
to  imagine,  for' a  moment,  that  a  despotism  which  required  for 
its  support  such  diabolical  engines,  could  possibly  be  of  hea^ 
venly  origin*  Tliere  is  something  in  the  very  constitution  of 
this  tribunal  so  monstrously  unjust,  so  "exorbitandy  cruel,  that 
it  must  ever  excite  one's  astonishment  that  the  people  of  any 
country  should  have  permitted' its  existence  among  th^m*  How 
they  could  have  the  inconsistency  to  acknowledge  a  power  to 
be  fiom  God  which  has  fi>und  it  necessary  to  recur  to  expedients 
so  manifestly  fix>m  hell,  so  subversive  of  every  principle  of  sound 
morality  and  religion,  ean  be  r^arded  only  as  one  of  those 
contradictions  for  which  human  characters,  both  in  indivfdtiala 
and  nations,  are  often  so  temafkable«  The  wisdbm  that  is  fitim 
above  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  6nd  easy  to  b^  entreated,  fiiU 
of  mercy  and  good  fi*Uits,  without  partiality,  aild  without  hypo- 
crisy; But  die  policy  of  Rome,  as  displayed  in  the  inqilisition, 
is  so  strikingly  characterized  by  that  wisdom  which  is  earthly, 
sensual,  and  devilish,  that  the  peirton  who  needs  to  hb  convinced 
of  it  seems  to  be  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  lirguitieilU 
Never  were  two  systems  more  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
spirit,  their  maxims,  and  efiecti^  than  pHmitive  Christianity 
and  the  religicm  of  modem  Rome ;  nor  do  heaven  and  hell, 
Christ  and  Belial,  exhibit  to  our  view  a  laore  glaring  cbn- 
trast.* 

•  See  Father  Paul'i  History  of  the  Coimoa  of  Trmt,  and  Dr«  G.  CampbeU's 
Lectures  on  Eocleaiastical  History.  See  also  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Blauoo  Whiter 
in  Vol.  I  Lect.  xxiz.  of  this  work. 
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History  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Albiffenses  continued  from  the 
death  of  Simon  de  Montfortj  A.D.  1218,  to  the  death  of  Louis 
VIII^  A.D.  1226— Ste^r^f  of  Marmande  —  Massacre  of  fioe 
thousand  of  the  InhabitarUs-^^Amaury  de  Montfort  treads  in  his 

fathei's  steps — The  Popis  Legate  institutes  a  new  Ecclesiastical 
Order — His  Holiness  presses  the  King  of  France  to  join  in  a 
Crusade — The  AJbigensian  Churches  trim  their  lamp — Council 
of  Sens  convoked  on  the  affairs  of  ihe  ABngenses^-Union  of  the 
Sectaries — Death  of  Philip  Augustus^  king  of  France  ;  his  Be* 
quests  to  the  Church  ;  is  succeeded  by  his  son^  Louis  VHL^  who 
becomes  the  Champion  of  the  Church ;  his  dispute  with  Pope 
Hanorious  UL — Haynumd^  count  of  Toidouse,  the  victim  of  their 
malice — Curious  Papal  Bull — Anxiety  of  Count  Baymand  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Church — The  French  Monarch  raises  an  tm^ 
mense  Army  of  Crusaders — lays  siege  to  Avignon — Miseries  of 
the  Besiegers — Capthdation — Louis  marches  into  Languedoc^  but 

finds  no  Heretics — is  seized  with  an  infectious  malady ^  and  ends 
his  career. 

The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had 
hitherto  conducted  the  crusading  armies  against  the  Albigenses, 
produced  a  momentary  truce,  and  afforded  a  breathing  time  to 
that  harassed  and  persecuted  people.  Whether  it  arose  from 
despair  of  ultimate  success,  or  some  other  cause,  caniidt  now  be 
decided;  but  it  is  certain  that,  at  this  crisis,  the  warlike  devotioa 
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of  the  French  now  resumed  its  first  direction  towards  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  e£Ebrts  of  Bishop  Fouquet  to  excite  new  &natics  to 
massacre  the  Albigenses  remained  for  a  season  ahnost  without 
effect* 

The  young  count,  Raymond  VII.,  who  had  joined  his  fiither, 
b^;an  to  establish  himself  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
which  he  had  r^;ained  possession.  He  visited  the  principal 
towns,  and  was  received  with  the  most  lively  expressbns  of  joy. 
At  the  same  time  Count  Amaury  de  Montfort,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither,  Simon,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  retain 
the  possessions  to  which  he  had  become  heir.  In  the  month  of 
November,  a.d.  1218^  he  visited  the  city  of  Nismes.  He  also 
caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged,  amongst  other  places,  by 
Albi,  the  very  city  which  gave  name  to  the  Albigenses,  as  well  as 
to  those  religious  wars  which  were  carried  on  against  them.  The 
court  of  Rome  oould  not  contemplate  without  deep  regret  the 
destruction  of  that  work  which  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  so  mo^ 
set  his  heart  upon,  and  had  accomplished  at  so  vast  an  expence. 
The  chair  of  St  Peter  was  now  filled  by  Honorius  III.,  who 
took  Count  Amaury  under  hb  special  protection,  and  to  establish 
him  in  his  conquests,  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  new  cru- 
sade an  impost  on  the  French  clergy. 

Prince  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  then  reigning 
monarch  o{  France,  did  not  yield  in  &naticism  or  in  detestation 
of  the  heretics  to  any  of  the  monks  who  were  his  fiuher's  sub- 
jects. In  the  year  1219  he  gladly  took  upon  himself  that  new 
expedition  against  the  Albigenses  to  which  the  impost  had  been 
destined.  A  number  of  the  French  nobility,  with  twenty  bishc^ 
and  six  hundred  knights,  took  the  cross  to  follow  him,  accom- 
panied by  ten  thousand  archers.  With  these  forces  the  young 
prince  joined  Amaury  de  Montfort,  before  the  castle  of  Mar- 
mande,  which  the  latter  was  besic^ng. 

The  old  count,  Raymond  VI.,  had  devolved  all  the  amoems 
of  government,  and  more  especially  the  hardships  of  wai^  upon 
his  son,  Raymond  VII.  Exhausted  with  grief,  and  enfeebled  by 
superstition,  he  dreaded  lest,  by  resisting  the  court  of  Rome,  he 
should  subject  himself  to  anathemas  still  more  terrible  than  those 
under  which  he  had  so  long  suffered.    An  unsuccessful  attempt 
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was  made  to  prevail  upon  the  Frendi  monarch  and  his  son  to 
abandon  Montfort,  and  accept  them  as  feudatories,  who  were  also 
their  near  relations  and  fiGuthful  vassals.  It  was  probably  to  leave 
the  door  open  to  these  negodations  that  Raymond  VII.  did  not, 
in  the  first  instance,  march  to  the  assbtance  of  the  casde  of 
Marmande ;  he  preferred  extricating  Raymond  Roger,  count  of 
Foix,  firom  his  difficulties,  being  then  besi^^ed  in  Basi^ge  by  two 
of  Amaury's  lieutenants.  Raymond  VII.  having  joined  the 
Count  of  Foix,  attacked  his  aiemies  in  concert  with  him,  and 
obtained  a  victory,  which  was  attributed  to  his  personal  valour. 
In  this  victory  of  Basi^[e  the  principal  officers  of  Amaury  re- 
mained his  prisoners.* 

But  whilst  Raymond  was  vanquishing  the  crusaders  at  Basidge, 
Louis  and  Amaury  were  pressing  the  si^;e  of  Marmande.  Th^ 
made  an  assault  on  the  place,  whereby  they  got  possession  of  the 
exterior  works,  which  induced  the  besieged  to  oiFer  to  surrender, 
if  their  lives  and  baggage  should  be  spared.  ^^  I  will  receive  you 
to  mercy,''  said  Louis,  ^^  and  allow  you  to  depart,  taking  nothing 
with  you  except  your  persons."  The  besi^^ed  accepted  these 
conditions,  and  presented  themselves  without  delay  at  the  tent  of 
the  king's  son,  to  salute  him,  and  surrender  themselves  to  him. 
But  when  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  saw  the  Count  d'Astarrac  and 
his  knights  enter  the  tent  of  Louis,  he  said  to  the  latter,  **  Sire, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  kill  and  bum  all  these  people^ 
as  heretics  and  ^)ostates,  and  that  none  of  them  be  left  alive ; 
and  then,  that  you  do  neither  more  nor  less  to  those  of  the  city." 
The  Count  of  St  Paul  and  the  Duke  of  Britanny,  however, 
protested  against  this  sanguinary  proposal  from  the  mouth  of  a 
bishop,  and  very  properly  exclaimed  against  this  attempt  of  the 
cold-blooded  ecclesiastic,  in  his  unholy  zeal  to  induce  the  son  of 
the  King  of  France  to  violate  his  word.  The  Archbishop  of 
Auct  added,  that  these  prisoners,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mfur- 
mande,  were  by  no  means  heretics,  any  more  than  Count  Ray- 
mond, and  that  the  church  treated  him  very  hardly  in  not  receiv- 
ing him  to  mercy,  when  he  submitted  to  its  will.     Moreover,  he 

*  Historia  de  1m  Faictes  de  Tolosa,  p.  96.    Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  livrexxiii. 
di.  ill.  p.  310. 
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reminded  tihem  that  a  great  number  of  high  barons  and  knights 
were  prisoners  at  Toulouse,  and  that  by  violating  a  capitulation, 
to  which  they  had  sworn,  they  exposed  themselves  to  terrible 
reprisals.  The  prince  answered,  '^  My  lords,  I  do  not  wish  to 
injure  the  church,  but  neither  ought  I  to  do  injury  to  the  young 
oount  or  his  peopW  He  consequently  gave  permission  to  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  garrison  and  his  gens-d'armes  to  pro- 
ceed wherever  they  chose.  But  during  dus  time  Amaury  de 
Montfort  entered  into  the  town  of  Marmande,  and  gave  orders 
to  his  underlings  to  execute  the  w(»*k  which  the  Bishop  of  Sointes 
had  recommended,  in  order  to  procure  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
his  arms.  All  the  inhabitants — ^men,  women,  and  diildren — to 
the  number  of  five  thousand,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood. 
When  Prince  Louis  was  made  acquainted  with  what  had  taken 
place,  he  testified  hi|5  displeasure  against  Amaury  for  having  thus 
violated  the  royal  promise ;  nevertheless  he  proceeded  with 
Amaury  towards  Toulouse,  to  lay  siege  to  that  capital.* 

When  die  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  leamt  what  had  taken 
place  at  Marmande,  they  became  convinced  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  firom  such  sanguinary  tyrants,  and  they  therefore  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  most  determined  defence.  Bertrand,  the 
pope's  legate,  had  sworn  <<  that  in  the  said.  Toulouse  should  re- 
main nether  man,  woman,  boy,  nor  girl,  but  that  all  should  be 
put  to  death,  without  sparing  any,  old  or  young ;  and  that  in  all 
the  city  there  should  not  remain  one  stone  upon  another,  but  aU 
should  be  demolished  and  thrown  down.''  This  horrid  oath  had 
been  related  to  Count  Raymond,  who,  on  the  approadi  of  the 
crusaders,  summoned  all  his  firiends  and  allies  to  his  defence. 
Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  instantly  flocked  to  the 
standard,  and  the  defence  of  the  seventeen  gates  of  the  ci^  was 
instantly  provided  for.  The  magistrates,  on  their  parts,  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  young  count  and  his  knights,  and 
declared  to  him  <<  that  henceforth  they  abandoned  all  that  they 
had,  both  persons  and  property,  to  those  who  had  remained  with 
them  to  defend  their  city :  they  besought  him  to  spare  them  in 
nothing  that  should  be  wanted,  whether  for  strangers,  families,  or 

*  Hiflt.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  livre  xxiii.  and  xliL  p.  811. 
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friends,  and  they  should  expect  their  wages  to  be  pdd  according 
to  their  will."* 

These  spirited  preparations  fc»r  the  defence  of  the  city  were, 
crowned  with  the  happiest  success.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1219, 
Louis  arrived  before  Toulouse,  accompanied  by  Amaury  de 
Montfort  and  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  de  Bertrand*  Having 
traced  a  line  of  circumvallaticai,  the  besi^ing  army  commenced 
the  attack  with  great  vivacity ;  but  in  eveiy  part  they  encountered 
a  resistance  superior  to  their  means.  Numbers  of  men  fell  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  by  sickness.  Presently,  division^ 
crept  into  the  ciunp  of  the  crusaders ;  and  the  mostzealQus  cried 
out  treason,  the  moment  they  heard  any  mention  of  moderation. 
Add  to  which,  the  troops  of  Louis  had  enlisted  for  no  more  than 
forty  days,  which  term  was  already  expired,  and,  though  endea- 
vours were  not  wanting  to  prevail  on  them  to  continue  the  siege, 
it  was  at  last  found  impossible  any  longer  to  retain  them.  Louis, 
there&re,  on  the  1st  of  August,  came  to  the  rescdution  of  burn- 
ing his  warlike  machines,  and  abandoning  the  siege,  retired  with 
precipitation.f 

Amongst  the  most  celebrated  officers  in  the  army  which 
Amaury  had  under  him,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Al- 
bigenses,  were  two  brothers,  whose  names  were  Folcaud  and  Jean 
de  Brigier — ^men  not  less  signalized  by  the  infamy  of  their  man- 
ners than  by  their  devotedness  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  T)iey 
had  their  seraglio,  in  which  were  found  married  women  taken 
from  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  province :  they  had  fixed 
at  a  hundred  sob  tPor^  the  ransom  of  such  as  they  had  taken  pri- 
soners; and  all  who  were  unable  to  pay  this  exorbitant  sum  for 
their  ransom  were  suffered  to  perish  with  hunger,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  tower.  Raymond  VII.  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  these 
two  monsters  prisoners,  in  the  year  1220,  and  he  caused  their 
heads  to  lie  cut  off,  as  a  punishment  for  so  many  crimes.  In 
fiu^t,  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Montfort  and  its  lieutenants  was 
become  so  much  the  more  insupportable  to  the  people  of  the 
south  of  France,  as  the  religious  zeal  of  the  crusaders  preserved 

*  Historia  de  1<m  Faictes  de  Tolosa,  pp.  100, 101. 
t  Ibid,p.a01. 
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them  finom  the  oommission  of  no  crimes,  however  atrocious.  The 
war,  nevertheless,  was  carried  on  with  ruthless  fury  during  the 
year  1220,  and  with  little  advantage  to  the  crusaders*  The  cities 
of  Montauban  and  Castlenaudary  drove  out  Montfort'sgarriscHis, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  Raymond  VII.  Beziers,  with  all  its 
visoountship,  returned  to  its  aUegiance  to  the  young  Trencavel, 
son  of  the  ancient  lord  of  that  city,  and  to  the  Count  of  Foix, 
his  tutor.  Amaury,  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  ad- 
vanced to  the  siege  of  Castlenaudary,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
persevered  in  it  during  the  long  period  of  eight  months ;  by  which 
obstinacy  he  greatly  esdiausted  himself  both  of  men  and  money. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  1221,  and  to  retire  to  Carcassonne,  which  was  almost  the 
only  place  then  remaining  to  him  of  all  his  fiither's  conquests.* 

Amaury  once  more  took  the  field,  about  Midsummer,  1221, 
and  was  with  his  army  at  Clermont,  upon  the  Garonne,  when  he 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Agen  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  house  of  Toulouse ;  and  aware  how  adverse  such 
a  treaty  must  be  to  his  interests,  he  sent  for  their  consuls  to  ta^ 
vour  him  with  an  interview  on  the  1st  of  August  To  conciliate 
them,  he  granted  them  a  complete  amnesty  for  all  the  fiiults  they 
might  have  committed,  engaging  also  for  the  future  to  enlarge 
their  privileges.  His  finesse^  however,  was  all  thrown  away; 
they  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him.  They  had  learned  what 
this  count  was  capable  of,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
and  they  regarded  this  shew  of  moderation  as  only  a  proof  ci 
his  weakness.  Before  the  end  of  August,  1221,  Agen  had  opened 
its  gates  to  Raymond  VII. 

This  was  unquestionably  a  veiy  mortifying  state  of  affiurs  to 
the  papal  party,  and  they  evidently  viewed  it  with  deep  concern. 
Cardinal  Bertrand  felt  it  a  reproach  to  himself  that,  during  the 
period  he  had  had  the  honour  of  ofiiciating  as  the  pope's  legate, 
in  the  country  of  the  Albigenses,  these  provinces,  in  which  the 
catholic  church  had  shed  so  much  blood,  had  all  returned  to  their 
ancient  masters.  The  clergy  were  disgusted  with  the  crusaders, 
the  bishops  could  no  longer  succeed  in  exciting  fanaticism  *f  and 

*  HbU  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  IW.  xsiii.  cli.  xItii.  p.  814. 
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to  remedy  tliis  almost  hopeless  state  of  aiFairs,  the  legate  set  him- 
self to  establish  a  body  more  completely  devoted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  heretics  and  the  lukewarm.  Sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  he  now  instituted  <<  The  Order 
of  the  Holy  Faith  ofjesm  Christ,'^  dated  at  Carcassonne,  February 
9th,  1221,  by  which  he  professes  that  the  vows  of  his  order  are 
**  to  promise  aid  and  succour  to  Amaury  de  Montfort  and  his 
heirs,  for  the  defence  of  his  person  and  domains ;  and  to  engage 
to  discover  and  destroy  heretics  and  rebels  against  the  church, 
and  all  others,  Christians  or  infidels,  who  shall  make  war  against 
that  Count."* 

His  holiness,  however,  did  not  depend  wholly  and  solely  on 
the  ^'  Knights  of  the  Faith,"  as  they  were  called,  to  succour  Count 
Montfort.  He  renewed  his  applications  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  his  son,  Louis,  to  whom  he  granted,  as  the  price  of  an  ex- 
pedition' against  the  Albigenses,  a  new  levy  upon  the  clergy. 
This  impost  was  accordingly  collected,  but  Louis  dexterously  ap- 
plied it  to  the  raising  of  an  army,  which  he  conducted  into  the 
domains  of  the  King  of  England,  in  Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  Count  of  Toulouse  !  The  pope  also  ad- 
dressed the  different  bishops  of  France,  and  particularly  the 
Archbishops  of  Sens,  of  Rheims,  and  of  Bourges,  engaging 
them  to  inquire  after,  to  seize,  and  commit  to  the  flames,  such  of 
the  Albigensian  heretics  as  had  sought  a  refuge  in  their  provinces. 
This  severi^  obliged  a  great  number  of  these  dispersed  people  to 
return  to  their  country,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  be  protected 
by  those  who  now,  on  every  side,  had  risen  up  against  the  house 
of  Montfort  and  the  catliolic  church.f 

This  was  an  auspicious  moment  for  the  poor  persecuted  Albi- 
genses :  they  obtained  a  momentary  breathing  time.  In  the  year 
1222,  tliey  found  themselves  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  places 
where  their  fathers  had  suffered,  to  animate  them  with  the  hope 
of  renewing  their  instructions  and  re-organizing  their  churches. 
According  to  the  registers  of  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse,  about  a 
hundred  of  the  principal  Albigenses  held  a  meeting  at  a  place  called 

*  Hist,  des  Ordres  Religicux,  torn.  viii.  p.  286,  8ce. 
t  Raynaldi  Ann.  Ecolcs.  1221,  §  xUii.  p.  316. 
VOL.  II.  2   B 
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Fkusean,  in  Rasez,  at  which  GuiUabert  de  Gistres  presided.  He 
was  one  of  their  oldest  preachers,  and  had  escaped  the  researches  of 
the  fimatics.  This  assembly  provided  pastors  or  teachers  for  the 
destitute  churches  whose  fcHrmer  office-bearers  had  perished  in  the 
flames.  Three  new  preachers,  described  in  these  roisters  by 
tlie  titles  of  ^«  Bishop  of  Rasez,"  were  ordained  by  imposition  of 
hands  and  the  kiss  of  charity.  The  monks  of  Su  Dominic,  or 
inquisitors,  abandoned  at  this  moment  by  the  secular  power,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  merely  noting  these  circumstances  in 
their  books,  against  the  day  of  vengeance.* 

Count  Montfort,  the  great  champion  of  the  see  of  Rome  was 
now  in  a  very  humiliating  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  few 
castles  which  still  remained  to  him,  were  watching  an  opportunity 
to  revolt  and  signalize  their  vengeance  on  his  party.  His  coun^ 
ship  of  Montfort,  and  all  his  patrimonial  possessions  were 
exhausted  of  men  and  money ;  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  had 
furnished  so  many  recruits  to  his  &ther,  now  seemed  extinct.  All 
the  bulls  of  Pope  Honprius  III.  were  no  longer  aUe  to  bring  a 
single  crusader  into  Languedoc;  and  all  those  who  wished  to 
engage  in  the  sacred  war,  either  passed  into  Egypt  or  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Discouraged,  disgusted  with  the  war,  tenrified  at  the  vmiy 
versal  hatred  of  which  he  saw  himself  the  object,  Amaury  sent 
the  Bishops  of  Nismes  and  of  Beaders  to  the  King  of  France, 
Philip  Augustus,  to  offer  him  the  cession  of  all  the  country  which 
the  crusaders  had  taken  from  the  Albigenses;  and  at  the  same 
time  applied  to  the  pope  to  aid  him  in  this  projectf 

His  holiness  wrote  to  the  French  monarch  on  14th  of  May, 
1-222,  advising  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  Montfort;  at  the  same 
time  representing  to  him,  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  towards 
Christendom  to  extirpate  the  heresy  which  was  again  beginning 
to  sprmg  up  in  his  kingdom ;  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  he  sent  a  powerinl  army  into  the  south  of  France,  he  would  be 
recompensed  for  the  pains  he  should  take  to  pitrge  the  land  of 
these  MectarieSf  by  the  acquisition  of  the  rich  fiefe  which  were 
offered  to  him  by  the  church.     But  the  King  of  France  had  at 

•  Hist.  Gen,  de  Languedoo,  livre  xxiii.  ch.  Ivu.  p.  319. 
t  Idem,  ch.  Iz.  p.  320, 
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this  period  lost  fdl  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  activity  of  his 
youth ;  he  was  frosen  with  age  and  sickness ;  he  pleaded  the  pro- 
bability of  an  approaching  war  with  England,  and  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation  with  either  Montfort  or  the  pope.* 

In  the  year  1223,  a  provincial  council  was  convoked  in  the  city 
of  Sens,  by  Cardinal  Conrad,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  affairs  of  the  Albigenses ;  and  one  of  the  motives  which 
he  alleged  for  the  church  putting  herself  into  a  posture  of  defence 
against  the  heretics  was,  that,  according  to  his  statement,  they 
had  set  up  a  chief,  or  pope,  who  had  established  himself  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Bulgaria,  of  Dalinatia,  of  Croatia,  and  of  Hungary, 
^e  added,  that  a  great  number  of  Christians,  and  even  bishops, 
in  those  countries,  had  acknowledged  his  authority ;  that  the  dis- 
persed Albigenses  had  resorted  to  him  and  had  received  his 
decisions  as  oracles;  and  that  one  of  them,  Barthelemi,  or  Bar- 
tholomew, of  Carcassonne,  had  returned  mto  his  country  with  the 
authority  of  a  Ic^te,  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of 
naming  new  bishops.f 

What  could  have  given  rise  to  this  very  absurd  report,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  not  easy  to  conjecture.  That 
thje  principles  of  the  Paulicians  had  long  before  this  period  found 
their  way  from  the  Lesser  Asia  into  the  countries  above  men- 
tioned, is  a  &ct  of  which  we  have  abundant  evidence ;  and  those 
principles  were  substantially  the  same  as  were  held  by  the  Al- 
bigenses in  the  south  of  France.  Besides  which  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  disciples  of  Peter  Bruys,  of  Henry  of 
Toulouse,  of  Peter  Waldo»  and  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  all  of  whom 
were  decided  opponents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  firm 
advocates  of  dissent,  had  filled  the  neighbouring  countries  with 
their  doctrine.  Waldo  carried  it  into  Bohemia,  and  there  sowed 
the  seed,  which  took  deep  root,  and,  two  centuries  afterwards, 
produced  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  In  Piedmont,  also, 
Claude,  Bishop  of  Turin,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had  made 
.  a  noble  stand  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
filled  the  valleys  with  protestants.   Dr.  Allix  teUs  us  that,  so  early 


RaynaldUAnn.  Eccles.  1222.  §  xliv.  p.  325. 
fjtfstt.  ParU,p.267. 
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as  the  year  590,  the  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  Grisons  (Switzer- 
land) to  the  number  of  nine,  rgected  the  communion  of  the  pope, 
or  bishop  of  Rome,  considering  him  an  heretic.  In  the  following 
century,  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  in  Italy,  made  a  decided 
stand  against  the  papal  usurpations.  He  was  a  &vourite  of 
Charlemagne,  and  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Pagans  of 
SQrria,  and  Carinthia,  and  to  the  Huns,  or  Hungarians.  He 
joined  with  several  Italian  bishops  in  protesting  against  the  de- 
crees of  the  fiunous  council  of  Nice,  which  had  established  the 
worship  of  images,  declaring  it  to  be  idolatrous,  and  this  too>  ' 
notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  council  had  received  the 
sanction  of  pope  Adrian,  who  was  present  at  its  deliberations,  and 
exerted  all  his  authority  to  maintain  its  decisions.  Paulinus  wrote 
an  able  treatise  against  most  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
church — ^particularly  the  pope's  supremacy — the  doctrine  of  tran- 
^ubstantiation,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be  broached  by  the 
papists ;  and,  in  short,  says  Dr.  Allix,  *^  Whoever  examines  the 
opinions  of  this  bishop,  will  easily  perceive  that  he  denies  what 
the  church  of  Rome  affirms  with  relation  to  many  of  its  leading 
tenets,  and  affirms  what  the  church  of  Rome  denies ;  whatever 
colourable  pretexts  may  be  employed,  it  will  be  difficult  not  to 
perceive  this  oppositon  through  them  all.''*  Now  all  this  shews, 
that  at  no  time  was  the  despotism  of  the  court  of  Rome  univer- 
sally acknowledged  even  throughout  Italy  itself.  CSurist  had  his 
people,  more  or  less,  in  eveiy  age^  who  witnessed  for  him  in 
opposition  to  Antichrist,  though  they  were  everywhere  the  objects 
of  hatred  and  persecution  to  the  adherents  of  the  latter. 

M.  Sismondi,  in  his  elegant  History  of  Italy,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  crusades 
against  the  Albigenses,  tells  us,  that  <^  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  opinions  of  the  Paulicians  had  been  spread  in  the  west 
through  Bulgaria."  All  our  best  historians  attest  this  fact, — Gib- 
bon, Sharon  Turner,  Henry  Hallam,  and  others.  The  only 
question  in  dispute  is,  what  were  the  genuine  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Paulicians,  and  did  they  diffisr  in  any  essential  points 
from  those  maintained  by  the  Albigenses  in  France,  the  Paterines 

*  Remarks  on  the  Cburoha  of  Piedmont,  p.  52. 
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in  Italy,  the  Cathari  in  Germany,  and  the  Waldenses  in  Pied- 
mont. On  this  point  I  have  ahready  delivered  my  opinion  in  the 
negative,  in  some  former  Lectures,  and  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  repeat  it  hereafter.  <<  The  letter  of  Cardinal  Conrad," 
says  M.  Sismondi,  ^<  indicates  that  there  still  existed  a  con- 
nexion between  the  sectaries  o(  the  two  countries  (viz.  Bulgaria 
and  the  south  of  France),  and  that  those  of  the  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage, to  whom,  two  centuries  later,  we  are  indebted  for  the  re- 
formation of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  had  opened  an 
asylum  and  offered  succour  to  the  persecuted  Albigenses.  But 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  sectaries  had  given  themselves  the  same 
organization  as  the  church  of  Rome,  whom  they  opposed.  The 
papists  could  conceive  of  no  church  without  a  pope;  but  he 
whom  they  iniagined  in  Bulgaria,  and  even  whose  name  they  do 
not  tell  us,  disappeared  without  leaving  a  successor."* 

These  remarks  do  infinite  credit  to  die  candour  of  this  elegant 
writer ;  and  had  several  other  of  our  protestant  historians  dis- 
cussed this  intricate  subject  with  similar  impartiality  and  discri- 
mination, the  cause  of  truth  would  have  been  no  loser  by  it.  In 
all  human  probability,  this  chief,  or  anti-pope,  as  the  catholics 
thought  proper  to  designate  him,  was  some  person  of  eminent 
talents  among  the  Paulicians  of  Bulgaria,  to  whom  the  Albigenses, 
in  this  hour  of  their  extremity,  had  recourse  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance— all  the  principal  teachers  among  themselves  having  fallen 
martyrs  to  the  rage  of  the  crusaders ;  just  as  the  Waldenses,  at  a 
later  period,  and  at  a  time  when  their  churches  were  in  a  destitute 
and  deplorable  state,  are  known  to  have  had  recourse  to  Ecolam- 
padius,  one  of  the  Reformers,  for  counsel  and  assistance.  In 
fact,  diis  is  a  matter  of  frequent  recurrence  among  the  dissenters 
in  our  own  age  and  country,  and  consequently  they  well  know 
what  accoimt  to  make  of  it. .  Matthew  Paris  informs  us  that  in 
die  year  1243,  the  pastor  of  a  church  of  the  Paterines  at  Cre- 
mona was  deposed  from  his  office  for  having  fallen  into  fomicadon; 
and  this  shews  their  attention  to  the  purity  of  their  communion 
and  rigid  regard  to  discipline :  in  the  church  of  Rome,  such  a 
thing  would  have  been  passed  over  without  notice.     The  same 

*  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Crusades,  p.  154. 
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writer  tells  us,  that  Bartholomew  of  Carcassonne,  above-men- 
tioned, was  a  most  active  and  useful  labourer  in  his  Lord's  vine- 
yard ;  that  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  and  organizar 
tion  of  churches  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  Ooada,  Bulgaria,  and 
other  places,  which  may  well  account  to  us  for  the  calumnies 
raised  against  him  by  Uie  catholics — namely,  that  <<  he  returned 
into  his  own  country  with  the  authority  c^a  legate,  and  arrogated 
to  himself  the  right  o(  naming  new  bishops."  But  to  return 
from  this  digression : 

Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  departed  this  life  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1228^  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  forty- 
fourth  of  his  reign,  having  bequeathed  an  immense  property  to 
the  church*  Among  other  instances  of  his  munificence^  he  left 
twenty  thousand  livres  to  Amaury  de  Montfort,  to  be  employed 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses;  for  it  was  ndr 
ther  fit>m  scruple  of  conscience,  nor  fix>m  a  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity that  he  had  himself  always  reftised  to  march  against  those 
sectaries.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Lecture,  and  vfbo  assumed 
the  title  of  Louis  VIIL,  then  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Imme- 
diately on  his  accsssion  to  the  throne,  he  paid  into  the  hands  of 
Amaury  de  Montfort  ten  thousand  marks,  in  part  of  what  the 
late  king  had  bequeathed  to  that  lord  towards  rountaining  the 
war  against  the  Albigenses.  With  this  monqr,  Amaury  collected 
an  army,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Carcassonne,  and  compelled 
the  Languedocian  lords,  who  were  besieging  it,  to  retire;  but  his 
money  was  soon  expended,  and  the  mercenaries  assembled  under 
his  standards  declared  that  their  services  should  cease  when  their 
pay  was  discontinued.  In  vain  did  Amauiy  solicit,  by  turns,  the 
bishops  of  the  province,  the  citizens  of  Narbonne,  and  his  own 
knights — in  vain  he  offered  to  pledge  his  French  domains,  and 
even  his  person  :  he  could  neither  find  money  nor  retain  his  sol- 
diers. He  was,  after  a  short  time,  again  shut  up  in  Carcassonne, 
by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and  Foix ;  and  losing,  at  last,  all 
hopes  of  resistance,  he  signed,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1224,  a 
convention  with  them,  by  which  he  engaged  to  use  all  his  efforts 
to  reconcile  the  two  Counts- with  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  King 
of  France.    He  delivered  up  to  them,  by  tliis  trea^,  Carcassonne, 
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Minerva,  and  Penne  d' Agenois ;  he  stipulated  an  armistice  of 
two  months  for  six  places  that  still  belcMiged  to  him  in  the  pro- 
vince, with  a  guarantee  for  the  rights  of  individuals  acquired 
during  the  war,  and  received  ten  iJ^ousand  marks  of  silver  for 
the  expenses  of  his  journey.  On  the  following  day,  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1224,  he  set  out  for  the  north  of  France  with  all  the  knights 
devoted  to  his  fortune,  abandoning  for  ever  the  country  where  his 
house  bad  now  reigned  fourteen  years. 

Louis  VIII.  was  no  sooner  raised  to  his  new  dignity,  than  he 
determined  to  ngnalize  himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  country  of 
the  Albigenses.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
required  that  a  fresh  crusade  should  be  preached  throughout 
all  France,  with  the  express  mention  that  the  indulgences  should 
be  fully  equal  to  those  which  might  be  gained  by  the  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  He  required,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who 
would  not  follow  him  from  devotion  should  be  obliged  to  do  it 
in  frilfilment  of  their  feudal  duties,  just  as  if  the  kingdom  were 
subject  to  a  foreign  invasion ;  <<  for  no  invasion,''  said  he,  ^<  is 
more  fearful  than  that  of  heresy."  Consequently,  he  demanded 
that  aU  the  French  barons  who  refused  on  this  occasion  to  accom- 
plish the  service  of  their  fief,  should  be  excommunicated,  and 
their  lands  put  under  an  interdict  To  be  more  sure  of  the 
direction  of  these  ecclesiastical  thunderbolts,  he  demanded  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  should  be  assigned  him  as  cardinal- 
iegate,  with  frdl  powers  over  the  territories  of  the  Albigenses. 
He  required  the  pope,  by  letters  patent,  to  deprive  for  ever  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  the  Viscount  of  Carcassonne  and  oS  Beziers, 
and  all  those  who  should  be  allied  to  them,  or  should  make  war 
in  concert  with  them,  of  all  the  fiefr  they  might  have  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  and  to  invest  with  them,  for  ever,  the  king  and 
his  descendants.  And,  lastly,  he  required  that,  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  conquest,  the  church  should  guarantee  to  him  for  ten 
years  the  truce  then  existing  with  the  King  of  England,  and 
should,  during  the  same  time,  pay  him  si&ty  thousand  livres  of 
Paris  each  year ;  declaring,  that  if  all  these  conditions  were  not 
accepted,  he  should  consider  himself  under  no  obligation  to  pa$s 
into  the  country  of  the  Albigenses.* 

•  Petitio  ad  Paparo  pro  rcg.  Preuves  de  THist.  de  Languedoc,  No.  155,  p.  292. 
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To  these  conditions,  hard  as  they  were,  his  holiness  had  given 
his  assent,  and  the  prelates  who  were  his  ambassadors  had  re- 
turned to  France,  when  a  letter  which  the  pope  received  from 
Frederic-  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  upset  the  whole  scheme  of 
things,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  both  king  and  pope.  The 
latter  wrote  to  the  King  of  France,  informing  him  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  arisen ;  but  Louis,  who  had  made  himself  sure 
of  the  support  of  the  church,  was  exceedingly  enraged  when  he 
saw  himself  abandoned  by  the  pope.  He  wrote  to  him  with  much 
iU-humour,  recapitulated  in  his  letter  all  that  he  had  already 
done  at  the  persuasion  of  the  church,  and  finished  with  these 
words : — "  We  have  replied  to  the  Cardinal-bishop  of  Porto, 
that  seeing  the  lord  pope  would  not  at  present  attend  to  our 
reasonable  demands,  we  consider  ourselves  discharged  fix>m  the 
burden  of  this  business,  and  we  have  protested  as  much  publicly, 
before  all  the  prelates  and  barons  of  France." 

In  1225,  negotiations  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Albi- 
genses  were  renewed  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  King 
of  France,  Louis  VIIL,  through  the  medium  of  Cardinal  Ro- 
mana  di  Sant.  Angelo.  The  latter  published  a  bull  against 
Count  Raymond,  which,  for  its  singularity,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded, as  a  specimen  of  the  miserable  conceits  and  witticisms  of 
the  Vatican.  Thus  it  ran  :— -<<  The  miserable  state,  or  rather  the 
established  misery  of  the  province  of  Narbonne,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,''  said  the  pope,  <<  has  long  tormented  us  with 
anxiety,  and  suspended  us  in  doubt.  In  our  anxiety,  we  sought 
whether  we  could  not  find  a  way  and  manner  to  raise  the  interests 
of  the  &ith  and  of  peace,  which  appeared  absolutely  cast  down  in 
those  countries.  In  our  doubt,  we  hesitated  whether  this  land 
was  not  so  corrupted,  that  all  labour  which  we  could  bestow  upon 

it  would  be  useless In  truth,  this  land,  though  laboured 

with  much  sweat — though  sweated  with  much  labour,  has  been  in 
vain  forged  by  its  smith,  for  all  its  malice  has  not  been  consumed, 
all  its  rust  has  not  been  removed,  even  by  the  fire  to  which  Gkxl, 
by  a  hidden  yet  a  just  judgment,  has  delivered  the  infidelity  of 
the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  firost  of  their  malice.  Neither 
the  fomentations  of  caresses  nor  the  torments  of  flagellations  have 
been  able  to  soften  them.     They  have  so  hardened  their  hearts 
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against  God,  that,  although  given  tip  to  a  multitude  of  scourges, 
they  Iiave  not  accepted  their  discipline.  Because  they  have  had 
some  success  against  the  church,  they  see  in  it  a  confirmation  of 
their  errors,  not  considering  that  the  felicity  of  sinners  is  the 
greatest  of  all  infelicities."* 

.  Such  was  the  miserable  cant  of  the  papacy,  and  such  the  so* 
phisdcal  jargon  on  which  was  built  the  pretext  for  a  religious 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  at  this  time.  The  statesman 
would  have  blushed  who  should  have  attempted  to  kindle  a  tem- 
poral war  without  better  reasons  for  it  than  such  antitheses  as 
these ;  but  they  were  quite  sufficient  on  which  to  ground  a  reli- 
gious war.  The  Albigenses  of  Languedoc  were  at  this  time  too 
insignificant  as  a  party  to  give  any  real  cause  of  disquietude  to 
the  church  of  Rome ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  intolerance  of 
the  pope,  that  it  made  him  restless,  and  the  increase  of  the 
Paterines  in  his  own  country  awakened  symptoms  of  mental  agi- 
tation whenever  he  looked  around  him.  The  persecutions  of  die 
sectaries  had,  by  dispersing  them,  spread  the  germs  of  reforma- 
tion throughout' all  the  countries  of  Christendom.  The  unhappy 
sufierers,  who  had  been  treated  with  such  pitiless  cruel^,  and 
who,  on  account  of  what  they  had  endured,  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  Paterines  (from  the  word  pati^  **  to  suffer"),  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  purity  of  their  conduct  as  wdl  as  by  that  of 
their  doctrine.  The  contrast  between  their  morals  and  those  of 
the  priests  of  the  catholic  church,  was  apparent  to  all ;  they  had 
multiplied  in  Italy,  and  more  particularly  in  Lombardy;  and  in 
this  same  year,  1225,  Honorius  III.  charged  the  Bishops  of  Mo- 
dena,  of  Brescia,  and  of  Rimini,  to  inquire  afler  them,  to  pull 
down  their  houses,  and  destroy  their  race.f 

In  the  month  of  November,  1225,  a  council  was  convened  at 
Bourges,  than  which  few  partial  assemblies  of  the  church  had 
presented  a  more  imposing  appearance.  It  consisted  of  six  arch- 
bishops, one  hundr^  and  thirteen  bishops,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  abbots.  The  pope's  legate  presided ;  the  King  of  France 
assisted  with  his  court ;  and  Raymond  VII.,  of  St.  Gilles,  on  the 


*  Bull  15.  Kal.  IVfartii  apud  Raynaldum,  1225,  p.  351. 
t  lUynaldi  Annal.  Eccles.  1225,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  355. 
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one  part,  Amaary  de  Montfinrt  on  the  other,  presented  them- 
selves to  set  forth  their  claiina  on  the  coontship  of  Toulouse. 
Raymond  well  knew  that  his  ruin  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
the  negotiations  then  pending  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  At  this  council  Amaury  displayed  the  titles 
of  the  donations  made  to  his  father,  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  the 
pope  and  by  King  Philip,  and  contended  that  Raymond  had 
been  irrevocably  deprived  of  his  heritage  by  the  highest  authority 
in  the  church,  that  of  the  oecumenical  council  of  Latenm.  Ray- 
mcHid,  on  his  part,  declared  himself  ready  to  do  service  for  his 
fiefi,  and  to  acquit  himself^  both  towards  the  king  and  the  church 
of  Rome,  of  all  that  he  owed  to  them  cm  account  of  his  heritage. 
The  lq;ate,  not  liking  that  the  cause  of  the  church  should  be 
debated  in  this  public  and  chivalrous  manner,  hastened  to  cloee 
the  discussion;  enjoining  on  each  archbishop  to  assemble  his 
bishops  and  to  deliberate  with  them,  without  communication  with 
his  brethren.  He  then  demanded  of  each  to  transmit  to  him  his 
opinion  in  writing,  and  he  fiilminated  an  excommunication 
against  whoever  of  the  prelates  should  reveal  the  secret  of  these 
partial  deliberations.*  Raymond  was  at  this  time  sincerely 
anxious  to  be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
well  knowing  that,  without  this,  his  dominions  must  ever  be  the 
theatre  of  war,  devastation,  and  cruelty.  The  legate,  however, 
sought  a  plausible  pretext  for  refusing  him  absolution,  and  for 
directing  upon  him  all  the  (otces  of  CSuristendom*  The  legate^ 
therefore,  repeated  against  the  count  all  the  old  accusations  of 
heresy  and  revolt  Raymond,  addressing  the  legate  in  the  most 
suppliant  tones,  then  '^  besought  him  to  come  in  person  and  visit 
each  of  the  cities  of  his  provinoe,  to  make  inquiries  of  eadi  indi- 
vidual as  to  the  articles  of  his  fisdth,  and  if  he  found  any  who  dif- 
fered from  the  catholic  belief  he  protested  that  he  was  ready  to 
inflict  upon  him  the  severest  punishment,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  holy  church.  In  like  manner,  if  any  city  was  found 
rebellious,  he  affirmed  that  he  was  ready  with  all  his  power  to 
compel  it,  as  well  as  all  its  inhabitants,  to  make  sadsGustion.  As 
to  himself,  he  offered,  if  he  had  sinned  in  any  thing  (which  he 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  277.     Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoo,  Uvre  xxiv.  ch.  iii. 
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did  not  remember  to  have  done),  to  make  fiill  penitence  to  God 
and  the  holy  churchy  like  a  fidthful  Christian ;  and  if  it  pleased 
the  l^ate,  he  was  willing  equally  to  .suffer  the  examination  of  his 
&ith«     But  the  legate  despised  all  these  things,  and  the  ooimt, 
catholic  as  he  was,  could  obtain  no  &your,  unless  he  would  re- 
nounce his  heritage  for  himself  and  his  heirs.*     At  this  coimcil 
the  treaty  was  renewed  and  ratified  between  Louis  VIII.  and  the 
court  of  R(»ae.     His  holiness  acceded  to  all  the  demands  vAnch 
Louis  had  formerly  made ;  he  granted  to  those  who  should  take 
the  cross  against  the  Albigenses  the  most  extensive  indulgences, 
and  prdiibited  the  King  of  England  from  disquieting  the  King 
of  France,  so  long  as  he  should  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ood 
and  the  church,  under  pain  of  excommunication.     All  these 
measures  being  taken,  the  legate  dismissed  the  council,  the  king 
returned  to  Paris,  Count  Raymond  to  his  territories ;  and  the 
r<i«liTiA]  then  announced,  that  the  separate  opinion  which  he  had 
received  from  each  archbishop  was,  '<  that  Raymond  ought  in  no 
case  to  be  absolved  on  account  of  the  offers  he  had  made,  but 
that  the  King  of  the  French  should  be  charged  by  the  church 
with  this  affiur,  since  no  other  could,  so  well  as  he,  purge  the  land 
from  the  wickedness  of  the  heretics :  that,  in  fine,  to  recompense 
the  king  for  his  expenses,  the  tentli  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues should  be  assigned  to  him  for  five  years,  should  the  war  last 
so  long/'f 

The  King  of  France  was  very  willing  to  accept  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  as 
the  avenger  of  the  offended  church ;  but  he  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  shield  himself  against  the  accusatbns  of  cupidity  or  in- 
justice, by  the  authority  of  those  who  had  given  him  this  coun* 
seL  He  therefore  called  together  his  parliaments.  On  the  28th 
of  January,  1226,  Louis  VIII.  convoked  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
the  result  of  whose  deliberations  was,  that  on  the  one  hand 
twenty-«even  secular  lords,  on  the  other  seventeen  archbishops  or 
bishops,  declared,  by  letters  patent  g^ven  in  that  assembly,  that 
they  counselled  the  king  to  take  upon  himself  the  affair  of  the 

•  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  p.  279. 
t  Instrumentum  Roraani  Cardinalis,  p.  923. 
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Albigenses,  and  promised  to  assist  him  with  all  their  power :  thd 
one  as  his  liege-men,  the  other  by  excommunicating  all  his  enemies. 
Two  days  after,  the  king  took  the  cross  with  all  its  barons,  and 
the  l^ate  publicly  excommunicated,  as  a  condemned  heretic, 
Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  with  all  his  associates.  Amaury 
de  Montfort,  on  his  part,  ceded  to  the  king  all  his  pretensions 
upon  the  country  of  the  Albigenses,  in  exchange  for  the  post  of 
constable  of  France.  The  legate  granted  to  Louis  one  hundred 
thousand  livres  annually,  to  be  taken  from  the  tenth  of  the  eccle- 
siastical posisessions  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  sent  out  missionaries 
to  every  part  of  France,  with  pow^  to  absolve  fit>m  all  their 
sins  those  who  should  repair  to  Bourges,  a  month  after  Easter, 
to  serve  in  the  army  whrch  Louis  would  at  this  time  take  under 
his  command.  Thus  was  this  mighty  enterprise  decreed  by  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  sanctioned  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  France.  Raymond  VII.  might  well 
stand  aghast  when  he  contemplated  his  situation  and  surveyed  the 
prospect  before  him.  He  now  found  himself  abandoned  by  all 
his  former  allies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Count  of  Foix,  and 
he  learned  that  the  army  destined  to  annihilate  him  reckoned,  in 
knights,  squires,  and  serjeants-at-arms,  fifty  thousand  horse- 
men ! !  • 

It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  terror 
which  such  a  formidable  armament  inspired  in  the  country  destined 
to  experience  its  fury,  and  which  had  already  felt  the  horrors  of 
religious  wars.  The  people  knew  that  the  chiu-ches  of  the  Albi- 
genses had  been  long  since  scattered,  and  that  the  ministry  of  the 
reformers  had  almost  entirely  ceased  in  their  province.  Terrified 
with  the  apprehension  of  seeing  the  former  scenes  of  pillage  and 
slaughter  reiewed  among  them,  those  who  had  any  conscience  of 
religion  would  naturally  seek  an  asylum  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  and  this  they  found  in  the  extensive  range  of 
the  t^enean  mountains  on  the  west,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont on  the  east,  both  of  which  districts  became  filled  with 
dissenters  from  the  Romish  church,  who  had  migrated  fix>m 
Languedoc  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France.     Especially 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  280;  Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  p.  354 
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were  the  Alps  and  the  countries  beyond  them  filled  with  these 
persecuted  Albigenses,  and  in  a  litde  time  we  shall  have  to  meet 
them  again,  under  the  new  designation  of  Vaudoisj  or  WaUtenses : 
in  the  meantime,  however,  let  us  pursue  this  afiecdng  narative  of 
the  Albigensian  crusade  to  its  termination. 

Excessive  fiear  now  dissolved  all  the  ancient  bonds  of  aflfection, 
of  relationship,  and  of  feudal  subjection.  A  nobleman  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Raymond  VII.  sent  her  back  to  him,  de- 
claring that  after  the  summons  of  die  king  and  the  church,  he 
broke  off  all  connection  with  him.  Whilst  Louis  was  collecting 
his  army  at  Bourges,  and  was  traversing  the  Nivemois,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  Lyons  on  the  28th  of  May,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
the  ascension,  he  received  numerous  deputations  from  aU  the 
barons  of  the  states  of  Raymond,  or  fi'om  the  cities  which  were 
subject  to  him,  tendering  their  oath  of  fealty,  their  keys,  their 
hostages,  all  the  guarantees;  in  a  word,  declaring  their  entire 
obedience  to  the.  king  and  the  church,  which  the  crusaders  could 
desire.  The  inhabitants  of  Avignon  were  among  the  number  of 
those  who  had  long  ago  offered  themselves  to  Louis.  They  placed 
at  his  service  the  use  of  their  city  and  of  their  bridge  over  the 
Rhone,  to  fiicilitate  his  route  into  the  states  of  Raymond  VIL 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  Ijbat  Avignon 
retained  a  strong  attachment  to  the  house  of  Saint  Gilles,  of  which 
Raymond  was  the  ostensible  representative ;  but  the  inhabitants 
now  acted  under  the  impulse  oS  fear :  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
strong  enough  to  resist  die  violence  of  the  crusade;  nor  did  they 
think  that  Count  Raymond  himself  would  be  able  to  resist  it. 
They  therefore  c^ered  to  Louis  VIII.  provisions,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhone ;  but  they  declined  to  receive  an  army  so  ill 
supplied  and  ill  disciplined  as  his,  within  the  walls.  In  conform- 
ity with  this  line  of  conduct,  the  consul  of  the  dty  took  all  proper 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  The  walls  were  repaired, 
arms  and  warlike  machines  provided,  and  provisions  brought  into 
the  city  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  Rajmnond  VIL,  on 
whom  those  lands  depended,  took  no  umbrage  at  the  advances 
which  they  had  made  to  his  enemy.  He  did  not  despair  of  his 
safety ;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  not  meet  the  formidable  army 
whidi  was  coming  against  him  in  the  open  field.     He  looked  for- 
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wards  to  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  tmsting  that  time  might 
operate  some  favourable  changes  in  his  behal£  On  the  one 
hand,  to  confirm  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  he  granted  new 
privileges  to  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  and  new  6dk  to  Roger, 
count  of  Foix,  his  only  ally.  On  the  other  hand,  he  concerted 
with  the  city  of  Avignon,  after  thqr  had  supplied  themselves,  to 
destroy  all  the  grain  and  forage  which  they  had  not  secured,  and 
even  took  the  precaution  to  break  up  all  the  meadows,  that  the 
approaching  army  of  the  crusaders  might  find  no  fiirage.* 

To  prevent  the  entire  army  firom  entaring  the  city,  the  ma- 
gistrates comftructed  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  over  the  river 
by  which  Louis  passed  three  thousand  of  his  soldiers ;  there  was 
no  neccessity  for  his  demanding  any  other  passage;  and  as  the  city 
did  not  acknowledge  him  as  its  lord,  he  ought  to  have  contented 
himself  with  the  oflfer  that  was  made  him,  to  open  a  passage  for 
his  army  without  the  waDs,  and  honourably  to  admit  himself,  the 
pope's  l^ate,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  staff,  into  the  city* 
But  the  clergy  wished  to  punish  a  city  which  had  remained  twelve 
years  in  impenitence,  under  the  weight  of  an  excommunication. 
The  crusaders  were  longing  after  the  riches  which  they  expected 
to  find  accumulated  in  it ;  and  the  pride  of  the  king  was  wounded 
by  any  opposition  made  to  his  authority.  He  declared  to  the 
magistrates,  that  he  wished  to  pass  the  river  by  the  stone  bridge, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  traverse  their  city  with  his  lance  on  his 
thigh,  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army.  The  magistrates  declared 
that  they  would  not  permit  it,  and  immediately  flhat  their  gates 
against  him.f 

The  army  of  the  crusaders  arrived  before  Avignon  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1226,  but  it  was  not  till  the  10th  that  the  siege  was 
fairly  commenced.  On  the  9th,  the  Iq^ate  published  a  decree, 
enjoining  it  upon  the  king  to  purge  the  city  from  heretics;  and 
the  French  having,  during  the  truce,  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
one  of  the  gates,  blood  was  spilt  on  both  sides,  and  each  party 
prepared  for  hostilities.  But  the  siege  of  Avignon  was  found  a 
much  more  difficult  ent^rise  than  the  l^ate  and  the  crusaders 


'  Hist  Gen.  de  Langucdoc,  llvre  zxIt.  ch.  zi.  p.  354.  Matt.  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  p.280. 
t  Matt.  Park,  ^  900.  >> 
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expected.  The  ci^  was  stnmg,  both  from  its  situation,  and  from 
a  double  enclosure  of  walls.  The  population  was  numerous,  and 
well  provided  w>th  arms  and  warlike  machines ;  they  knew  all  the 
dangers  to  winch  their  situation  exposed  them ;  and  the  fate  that 
awaited  them  if  they  should  happen  to  fall.  They  relied,  how- 
ever^  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the  love  of  liberty 
redoubled  the  bravery  of  its  defenders.  Matthew  Paris  tells  us 
that  ^^  they  returned  stones  for  stones,  arrows  for  arrows,  beams 
for  beams,  spears  for  spears ;  they  invented  machines  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  those  of  the  besiegers,  and  they  inflicted  mortal 
wounds  upon  the  French."  • 

The  siege  of  Avignon  lasted  three  months,  and  proved  very 
destructive  to  the  army  of  crusaders.  The  fall  of  the  wooden 
bridge  at  a  time  when  it  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  precipitated 
a  great  number  into  the  Rhone,  where  they  perished;  many  more 
were  slain  in  the  assaults,  or  by  the  sorties  of  the  besi^ed:  but 
the  greatest  loss  which  the  army  of  Louis  experienced,  was  caused 
by  disease  and  &mine.  Provisions,  and  eq>ecially  forage  &iled, 
in  that  burning  climate,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  to  the  most 
numerous  body  of  cavahry  that  had  ever  been  assemUed  in 
France.  Louis  was  obliged  to  send  out  foraging  parties  to  a  great 
distance,  but  they  mosdy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Raymond  VII., 
who,  avoiding  a  battle,  still  hovered  on  the  flanks  of  the  besi^ers. 
The  camp  was  soon  surrounded,  in  every  direction,  with  the  car- 
casses of  horses  which  had  died  either  frt>m  privation  or  fatigue. 
Their  stench  produced  maladies  amongst  the  soldiers;  and  it  was 
said  that  large  flies  which  were  nourished  by  their  putrified  flesh, 
and  which  afterwards  attacked  the  men,  propagated  the  contagion 
by  their  stings.  Guy,  count  of  St.  Paul,  the  bishop  of  Limoges, 
and  two  hundred  knights  bannerets  sunk  under  the  destructive 
fever  which  attacked  the  army;  and,  according  to  MattheV  Paris, 
the  ntunber  of  crusaders,  of  all  ranks,  who  perilled  in  this  siege, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men  !f 

On  the  12th  of  September,  the  citizens  of  Avignon  consented 
to  a  capitulation.  Matthew  Paris  relates  that  they  only  engaged 
to  receive  within  their  walls,  the  legate,  and  high  lords  of  the 

*  Matt  Paris,  p.  280.  Chronicon  Turoqense,  p.  315. 
t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  281.   Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  p.  SOS. 
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army;  but  these  being  introduced  into  the  city  with  their  attend- 
ants, took  possession  of  the  gates  in  contempt  of  the  capitulation. 
Neither  the  king  nor  the  legate  thought  themselves  in  oonsdenoe 
obliged  to  keep  any  faith  with  excommunicated  heretics ;  but  they 
owed  some  regard  to  Frederic  II,,  emperor  of  Grermany,  and  it 
was  probably  on  his  account  that  they  cont^ited  tfaemselires  with 
requiring  three  hundred  hostages,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  submis- 
sion of  d^e  citizens  to  the  commands  of  the  church  and  the  legate; 
with  imposing  on  the  city  a  warlike  contribution ;  with  throwing 
down  parts  of  its  walls  and  towers ;  and  with  putting  to  the  sword 
the  Flemings  and  the  French  who  were  found  in  the  garrison. 
It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  all  the 
inhabitants  would  have  been  put  to  the  sword.* 

The  King  of  France  remained  a  short  time  at  Avignon  with 
his  armiy.  Fifteen  days  after  he  had  taken  the  city,  a  terrible 
inundation  of  the  river  Durance  covered  all  the  space  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  French  camp.  Had  the  soldiers  not  taken 
up  their  quarters  within  the  walls,  they  would  all  have  he^a 
swept  away  by  the  water,  with  their  tents  and  baggage.  Louis 
then  took  his  departure,  and,  passing  through  the  province,  ar- 
rived within  four  leagues  of  Toulouse,  where  he  was  magnifi- 
cendy  entertained  and  feasted  by  Fouquet,  the  bishop  formerly 
mentioned,  and  who  followed  the  army :  he  was  admitted  into 
the  castles  of  the  Languedocian  lords,  from  whom  he  successively 
received  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  throughout  this  whole  expe- 
dition he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  signalizing  the  bravery  of 
his  soldiers  by  a  single  warlike  expk)it.  The  Counts  of  Toulouse 
and  Foix,  who  had  renewed  their  alliance  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  city  of  Toulouse,  avoided  every  batde  and  every  kind  of 
action,  allowing  the  crusaders  to  exhaust  themselves  by  their  own 
efforts.  *  They  concluded  that,  if  the  King  of  France  returned 
into  their  provincein  the  following  year,  he  would  not  be  accom- 
panied by  so  many  fanatics;  that  they  would  have  received  a 
salutary  lesson  from  the  mortality  and  sufierings  before  Avignon ; 
and  that  their  persecuting  zeal  would  be  much  abated  by  the  dis- 
appointment they  must  unavoidably  incur,  in  finding  none  of  the 

«  lUynaldi  Ann.  Eocles.  1226  et  1240,  p.  965. 
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heretics  in  a  province  which  they  had  been  given  to  believe  was 
full  of  them.  The  king,  the  legate,  and  the  Bishop  Fouquet 
earnestly  desired  to  find,  in  the  country  where  they  had  made 
war,  some  of  those  enemies  of  the  church  for  whose  extirpation 
the  whole  of  France  had  been  put  in  motion.  But  nothing  was 
more  difficult  than  this,  after  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  during 
whidi  they  had  either  been  expelled  or  put  to  death.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  exertions  that  they  at  last  discovered,  at  Cannes, 
in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne,  an  old  preacher  among  the  Albi* 
genses,  whose  name  was  Peter  Isam,  and  who,  being  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmity  firom  quitting  the  country,  had  concealed 
himself  fi-om  time  to  time  in  secret  places.  Being  detected,  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  committed 
to  the  flames  with  great  ceremony. 

After  this  execution,  to  accomplish  which  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  an  incalculable  expense  in- 
curred, Louis  VIII.  prepared  to  return  home;  and  having 
arrived  at  Montpensier,  in  Auvergne,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
felt  himself  attacked  by  the  malady  which  had  carried  off  so 
many  persons  during  the  siege  of  Avignon.  This  obliged  him 
to  halt,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  his  malady  was  fataL  On 
the  3rd  of  November  he  called  into  his  chamber  the  prelates  and 
principal  lords  by  whom  he  had  been  accompanied,  and  com- 
mended to  them  his  eldest  son,  then  only  twelve  yeai*s  of  age, 
and  afterwards  celebrated  as  Saint  Louis.  He  confided  him  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Castille ;  he  demanded  of  his 
prelates  and  barons  that  they  would  promise  to  crown  him,  with- 
out delay,  as  their  lord  and  king,  and  pay  him  their  homage, 
and  made  them  confirm  this  by  a  solemn  oath.  The  malady  soon 
reached  its  last  stage,  and  Louis  expired  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1026* 

Another  lecture  will  bring  to  a  dose  this  tragical  history  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Albigenses. 

*  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  livre  zxiv.  eh.  xxTii.  p.  353.     Gesta  LudoT.  Tiii.  p.  810. 
Chronique  dt  St  Denyt,  p.  432, 
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Termination  afthe  Crusades  against  the  AUngenses^  from  the  deaA 
of  Louis  VnU  A.B.  1226,  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1229,  and 
its  final  ratifcatioHy  124?— ^yency  of  Queen  Blanche-^Be- 
newed  measures  of  severity  against  the  Albigenses — Raymond 
VIL  reduced  to  a  state  of  phremg — Horrid  cotdduct  of  Bouquet, 
Bishop  of  Touhuse-^Siege  of  Toulouse — Raymond  treats  for 
Peace;  his  ojbject  submission^^Deaffi  of  Bishop  Fouquet — The 
Heretics  apparently  extirpated  in  Languedoc — Pope  Gregory 
IX.  hums  numerous  Heretics  at  Rome — Edict  of  Frederic  //., 
and  the  Pop^e  BuUs — Burning  of  Heretics  in  Germany — Here' 
tics  spring  up  afresh  in  France — Assembling  of  a  Council  at  Nor- 
bonne — Circular  Letter  of  Instruction  to  (he  Inquisitors  ;  opposed 
by  the  people  of  Languedoc — Raymond  VIL  attempts  to  recover 
his  forfeited  States^  but  is  unsuccessful;  becomes  a  vcusal  of 
Louis  IX. — General  pacification^  A.D.  1242. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  expect  that,  when  the  parties  con- 
federated against  the  Albigenses — viz.,  Louis  VIII.,  king  of 
France;  Cardinal  Romano  di  Sant  Angelo,  the  pope's  I^[ate; 
and  Fouquet,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  whom  the  persecuted  heretics 
called  ^*  tiie  bishop  of  Devils" — had  traversed  the  whole  province 
and  found  only  one  surviving  object  of  their  pursuit  on  whom  to 
wreak  their  vengeance,  they  would  have  been  satisfied,  and 
henceforth  desisted  from  all  further  hostile  proceedings  against 
either  Count  Raymond  or  his  subjects.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case ;  the  cruelty  of  the  persecutors  was  not  yet  satiated.  In 
the  year  1227  a  fresh  crusade  was  determined  on ;  and,  during 
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tke  season  of  Lent,  Peter,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  presided  at 
a  oouncil  in  his  episcopal  city ;  the  canons  of  which  council,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  were  all  intended  to  redouble  the  rigours 
of  persecution  against  the  Jews  and  the  heretics,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  the  Count  of  Foix,  and  the  Viscount  of  Beziers,  and 
to  augment  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastics*  Among  other 
things  it  was  ordered,  that  a  testament  should  not  be  held  valid 
unless  it  was  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  curate,  and  that, 
in  each  parish,  assistants  to  the  inquisitors,  under  the  name  of 
aynodical  witnesses,  should  be  instituted  for  the  discovery  of  those 
whose  &ith  might  be  su^iected;  in  other  words,  who  were  sus-* 
pected  of  not  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome** 

The  first  point  of  attack  with  the  new  crusaders  was  die  castle 
of  B^c^de,  in  Lauraquais,  to  attend  the  siege  of  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  and  <<  the  Bishop  of  Devils,''  the  renowned 
Fouquet,  hastened.  The  commandant  of  the  casde  not  being 
able  to  prolong  its  defence,  succeeded  one  night  in  making  his 
escape  with  a  part  of  the  garrison ;  the  rest  were  either  knocked 
oa  the  head  or  put  to  the  sword  by  the  besiegers.  On  this  occa* 
sion  it  is  related,  that  Bishop  Fouquet  actually  saved  the  lives  of 
some  women  and  children ;  and,  in  like  manner,  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  CHrard  de  la  Motte,  pastor  of  the  here^ 
tics  of  B^c^de,  and  all  those  who  fiyrmed  his  flock;  but  it  was 
that  he  might  enjoy  die  gratification  of  seeing  them  perish  in  the 
flames.f 

Similar  instances  of  unrelenting  cruelty  were  exhibited  during 
all  the  peru)d  on  which  we  are  now  e&terii^.  The  repressive 
measures  adopted  by  the  councib  acquired,  each  succeeding  year, 
additional  severity,  and  gave  to  the  inquisition  an  (Mrganisatiotl 
Btill  more  terrible.  Neverthdess,  the  q)irit  of  fiuuitidsm  which 
had  armed  the  first  crusaders  against  the  Albigenses  was  con- 
siderably abated.  No  one  now  r^arded  popeiy  as  in  any  danger 
Stom  the  heretics,  whose  object  was  refwm ;  no  one  was  anxious 
to  save  the  church  of  Rome  fit>m  the  invasion  of  thought;  no 
one  (a  few  bigoted  and  sanguinary  ecclesiastics  excepted)  longed 

*  ConcUiA  OcMralia  Labbti,  torn.  xL  p.  S04.  Hiat  db  Langndfacy  liTrt  izit. 
eh.  zzxiL  p.  965, 

t  GvbOL  dc  B9dk>  Lmtrentii,  eh.  zxxrii.  p.  S8S. 
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for  the  moment  which  should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  re- 
joicing at  the  burning  of  the  heretics,  or  bathe  in  their  blood  ! 
To  an  outrageous  phrenzy  had  succeeded  a  calm  indifference ; 
yet  toleration  had  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange.  Kings, 
nobles,  priests,  and  people  were  all  agreed  in  thinking  that  here- 
tics, so  called,  must  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  church  of  Rome,  all  were  denominated  heretics 
who  adhered  "  to  the  law  and  the  testimony" — the  simplicity  that 
there  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  An  odious  nick-name,  which  recalled 
the  Bulgarian  origin  of  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses,  was  applied  to 
all  whose  object  it  was  to  bring  back  morals  to  their  purity,  reli- 
gion to  its  spirituality,  and  its  profession  to  its  ori^nal  simplicity. 
A  cold  contempt  was  the  portion  vouchsafed  to  those  persons  who 
had  been  animated  by  such  generous  sentiments,  and  had  suffered 
so  much  affliction,  as  if  they  had  in  them  nothing  human — ^none 
of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity — ^nothing  with  which  the 
heart  of  man  could  sympathize.  Their  very  punishment  excited 
no  emotion ;  and  those  who  put  them  to  death  foolishly  thought 
they  were  doing  Crod  service.  But  we  shall  pursue  this  tragical 
subject  to  its  termination,  which  now  &st  approached. 

The  demise  of  Louis  VI 11.  has  been  mentioned  at  the  dose  of 
the  preceding  Lecture,  and  the  crown  now  devolved  upon  his 
eldest  son,  at  that  time  eleven-years-and-ar-half  old,  who  took  the 
title  of  Louis  IX.  During  his  minority,  the  affairs  of  the  state 
were  chiefly  under  the  management  of  his  mother,  Blanche,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  possessed  of  the  qualities  common  to  her 
nation — qualities  peculiar  to  great  minds.  At  the  period  of  the 
late  king's  death,  she  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  of 
prepossessing  appearance ;  religious,  according  to  the  religion  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  jealous  of  her  authority,  jealous  of  the 
affections  of  those  she  loved ;  and,  above  all  things,  solicitous  to 
inspire  her  children  with  the  same  religious  sentiments  hy  which 
she  herself  was  actuated.  On  assuming  the  reins  of  government 
as  queen-r^nt,  Blanche  found  herself  charged  with  the  war 
which  her  late  husband,  according  to  the  exhortation  of  the  holy 
see,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  carried  on  against  the  Albigenses, 
and  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  by  whom  she  was  surrounded 
was  not  wanting  to  goad  her  onwards  in  the  pious  crusade.     In 
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the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  an  agitated  regency,  with  numerous 
risings  and  revolts  of  the  barons  within  the  realm,  and  threaten*- 
ings  and  dangers  from  without,  Blanche  had  the  talent  to  termi- 
nate the  conquest  of  the  Albigenses,  and  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  the  zeal  of  Louis  VIII.,  and 
of  the  fismatical  friry  of  their  subjects.  In  her  eyes,  intolerance 
and  persecuting  fanaticism  were  virtues,  and  she  only  acted  on  the 
principles- instilled  into  her  mind  by  the  renowned  doctors  of  the 
age  in  which  she  lived.  But  cupidity,  cruelty,  and  want  of 
faith  in  political  transactions  could  be  sanctioned  by  no  reUgious 
instruction.  We  can  no  more  exculpate  from  these  vices  the 
great  of  the  middle  ages,  than  those  of  our  own  days.  The  fre- 
quency of  examples  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things,  nor  jus- 
tify that  which  conscience  disapproves  and  reprobates.  In  the 
year  1228,  Count  Raymond  VIL,  who  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  pacifying  the  vindictive  temper  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  had  consequendy  given  himself  up  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  has- 
tene(l  to  take  the  field,  flattering  himself  that  he  should  find  the 
royal  party  discouraged  by  the  civil  wars  with  the  barons,  and  the 
crusaders  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
among  them  for  the  Holy  Land.  Guy  de  Montfort,  brother  of 
the  ferocious  Simon,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  the  Vareilles ;  after 
which  Raymond  took  possession  of  Castel  Sarazin.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place  he  stationed  a  body  of  troops  in 
ambush,  and  having  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  those  sentiments  of  hatred  and  vengeance,  which 
the  horrors  of  the  wars  had  excited  both  in  his  soldiers  and  him- 
self. The  captives  were  mutilated  with  an  odious  cruelty ;  a  se- 
cond advantage  caused  additional  French  prisoners  to  fidl  into 
his  hands,  anda  second  time  he  treated  them  with  similar  barbarity. 
Pk^bably  a  mistaken  policy  led  him  thus  to  outrage  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity. Discouragement  had  seized  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Languedoc ;  their  constancy  had  been  exhausted  by  such  a  suc- 
cession of  combats,  and  so  many  sufferings,  that  Raymond  might 
imagine  he  should  render  them  warlike,  by  permitting  them  to 
become  ferocious.  This,  however,  was  so  &r  firom  being  the 
case,  that  those  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  taking  the  cha- 
racter of  executioners,  ceased  to  merit  in  war  the  tide  of  soldiers. 
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iVom  this  inaaspidous  momait  the  tide  of  affiurs  set  in  against 
Raymond  s  his  success  ended  with  his  demency.* 

Humbert  de  Beaujeu,  whom  Louis  VIII.  had  left  in  the  cqia- 
dty  of  lieutenai^t  of  the  proyinoe  of  Lai^iiedoc^  received  but 
litde  assistance  from  the  gOYemment;  but  this  deficiency  ivas 
made  up  by  the  suptfabundant  ileal  irf*  the  (Mrdates.  In  the  middle 
of  June»  the  Archbishops  of  Audi  and  Bonrdeaus  arrived  at  his 
campy  aooompsnied  by  a  great  number  of  bishopB*  who  had  been 
preaching  up  the  crusade  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  they 
brou^thima  numerous  and  fimatical  army.  Fouquet,  bishop 
cS  Toulousei  had  never  qilitted  the  crusaders,  and  he  surposMd 
all  his  compears  in  sanguinary  zeal.  He  considered  himself  as  en- 
trusted with  a  commission  to  purify  by  fire  his  episcopal  city,  and 
he  induced  the  king's  lieutenant  to  draw  his  army  dose  to  Tou- 
louse. The  afiH^ted  dtizois  shut  themsdves  i^  within  thdr 
walls,  abandoning  the  surrounding  country,  and  flattering  them- 
sdves still  to  be  able,  by  lengthening  out  the  wir ,  to  weary  the 
patience  of  the  besiegers.  It  was  their  own  bishc^y  Fouquet,  who 
suggested  the'method  of  wounding  bos  pec^le  in  what  he  knew 
to  be  the  most  soisiUe  part,  and  of  rendering  this  war  for  ever 
&lal  to  their  country.  By  his  adrice^  the  French  eSoen  ecm- 
ducted,  every  morning,  tbdr  troops  to  the  gates  of  Toukiuse, 
and  then  retiring  to  the  mountains,  each  day,  by  a  difiercnt 
route.  On  their  march  they  commanded  them,  tfhrou^  all  the 
space  they  passed  over,  to  cut  down  the  corn,  tear  up  the  vines, 
destroy  the  firuit-trees^  and  burn  the  houses;  so  that  there  remained 
not  a  vestige  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  riches  of  man.  Eadi  sue* 
ceeding  day  the  general  traced  in  this  manner  a  new  radius,  and, 
daring  three  months,  he  unmterruptedly  continued  thus  medio- 
dioally  to  ravage  all  the  adjacent  country.  At  the  endof  the 
campaign,  the  dtj  was  only  surrounded  by  a  frightfiil  desert;  all 
its  richest  inhabituitB  were  ruined,  and  their  courage  no  longer 
enabled  them  to  brave  such  a  merdlesB  warfiare.t    Several  lords, 

•  MaMi  Fhrn,  Hist.  Aug.  p.  dM.  OniU.  de  Podio  Lftnrentii,  di.  xnmi.p»  669. 
PfHehm  F^^^na  &ciaof%  p.  TTAi 

t  Hfat.d«LMigiie^lin«zii?.6b.nitlii.p.MB.  GuUl.  de  Podio  LnnvnCi^ 
eh.  xnviii.  ^  eea    PDMlmFiin.flHiiMi%p.770. 
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bitherto  dieir  friends^  now  abanddaed  thein>  submitling  tiieir  < 
ties  to  the  King  of  France  |  ttid  nearly  at  the  same  tihie  Count 
Rayxacmd  listaaied  to  propositions  of  peace^  which  were  made  by 
the  Abbot  of  Grandsdve.  On  the  10th  of  December,  I2289 
he  gare  full  powers  to  this  abbot  to  negotiate,  in  his  name,  with 
the  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  Cardinal  di  Saat  Angeio, 
engaging  to  ratify  whatever  treaty  should  obtain  the  consent  of 
his  cousin  Thibaud,  count  of  Qiampagne,  whom  he  took  fiar  ar- 
bitrator of  his  differences  with  Queen  Blanche,  who  was  his  cou- 
sm.  In  fact,  Raymond  appears  to  have  been  so  totally  overwhelmed 
with  terror,  as  well  as  his  subjects,  that  he  no  loager  preserved 
any  hope  of  defending  himself.  It  might  even  be  supposed  that 
the  victories  of  his  enemies  affptSBxed  to  him  in  the  light  of  A 
judgment  from  heaven,  and  that  he  thought  himself  oUiged,  in 
conscience,  henceforth  to  share  the  persecuting  &naticism  against 
which  he  so  long  had  ccmtested.  In  &ct,  he  demanded  neither 
liberty  of  amsdence  for  his  Sfubjects,  nor  the  preservation  of  his 
own  sovereignty.  He  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  maintaining 
any  longer  his  independence.  He  Consented  to  surrender  him* 
self  disarmed,  and  without  guarantee,  kito  the  hands  of  his  ene* 
mies,  and  to  leave  to  them  the  disposal  of  his  heritage*  He  only 
desired  to  covenant  for  the  possession  of  a  small  part  (tf  his  states^ 
to  secure  to  himself,  not  a  sovereignty,  but  a  revenue,  whieh 
should  cease  with  his  life.* 

Early  in  the  year  1229  the  cardinal-legate  held  two  provincial 
councils— one  at  Sens,  the  other  at  Senhs — ^to  prqpare  the  ar- 
ticles relative  to  this  pacificatKHi.  He  afterwards  repaired  to 
Meaux,  whare  the  yoang  king,  Louis  IX.,  the  Queen  Blanche, 
Coimt  Raymond  VIL,  the  deputies  firom  Toulouse,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Narhonne,  and  the  principal  bishops  of  his  province, 
successively  arrived.  The  treaty  which  had  been  concerted  be- 
tween the  Cardinal  dl  8ant  Angelo  and  the  Abbot  of  Graad- 
selve  was  then  read.  It  was  the  most  extrfiordinary  that  any 
sovereign  had  ever  been  repaired  to  sign*  Each  of  its  articlei^ 
says  an  historian  of  those  times^  oantained  a  concession  which 


^  ICattene  Tbes«onMi  Amedotor.  tern.  i.  p.  94a     PrtuTW  de  rHittoire  d»  Lut- 
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might  alone  bave  sufficed  for  the  ransom  of  the  Cowit  of  Ton-* 
louse,  had  he  been  made  a  prisoner  in  a  universal  rout  of  all  his 
army;  but  Raymond  made  no  hesitation  to  give  his  consent 
to  it. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1229.  By  this  act  Raymond  VII.  abandoned  to  the  king 
all  his  French  possessions,  and  to  the  pope's  l^ate  all  that  he 
possessed  in  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  After  this  universal  renun* 
ciation,  the  king,  as  if  by  favour,  granted  him,  as  a  fief,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  a  part  only  of  what  he  had  taken  firom 
him — viz.  a  portion  of  the  dioceses  of  Toulouse^  of  Albigeois, 
and  of  Quercy,  with  the  entire  dioceses  of  Agenois  and  of 
Rovergue.  These  provinces,  which  the  king  restored  to  him, 
were,  moreover,  to  constitute  the  portion  of  his  daughter,  Jane^ 
then  nine  years  of  age,  whom  he  named  his  sole  heiress,  and 
whom  he  engaged  to  deliver  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
Queen  Blanche,  that  she  might  bring  her  up  under  her  own 
eye,  and  afterwards  marry  her  to  one  of  her  sons  at  her  dis- 
cretion. In  accepting  for  her  son,  Alphonso,  then  also  nine 
years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  prince  so  long  proscribed,  and  so 
constantly  excommunicated,  Blanche  sufficiently  manifested  that 
she,  at  least,  did  not  consider  him  a  heretic,  that  she  felt  no 
horror  at  being  allied  to  him,  and  that,  on  the  part  of  the  court 
of  France,  the  crusade  was  rather  political  than  religious.  Its 
real  design  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  domains  belonging  to 
the  most  powerfiil  of  the  grand  vassals,  though  its  ostensible 
object  was  the  suppression  of  hereqr. 

The  sacrifices  which  Count  Raymond  VII.  was  thus  called 
to  make  were  humiliating  to  the  last  degree,  and  so  painful  to 
dwell  upon,  that  I  gladly  pass  them  over ;  but  one  of  them  re- 
quired him  to  promise  that  he  would  henceforth  make  war 
against  all  those  who,  to  this  moment,  had  remained  fidthfiil  to 
him,  and  especially  against  the  Count  of  Foix;  and  that  he 
would  pay  to  every  individual  who  should  arrest  a  heretic,  two 
ma^ks  for  each  of  his  subjects  who  might  be  thus  carried  before 
the  tribunals.  Raymond  felt  himself  so  debased  by  these  ex- 
torted conditions,  that  he  himself  demanded  to  be  retained  a 
prisoner  at  the  Louvre,  whilst  they  were  beginning'  to  execute 
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the  treaty;  and  preferred  submitting  to  the  obligation  of  serving 
five  years  in  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  should  leave 
his  prison,  rather  than  vntness  the  entire  ruin  of  his  coimtry. 
The  love  of  repose,  however,  or  die  dread  of  humiliations  he 
might  have  to  endure  in  an  army  of  &natics,  or  perhaps  some 
new  hopes,  induced  him  to  alter  his  purpose. 

The  union  of  the  hereditary  domains  of  Count  Raymond  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  the  submission  of  all  the  rest  to  those 
ftnatical  priests  who  had  called  thither  the  crusaders,  were  but 
the  forerunners  of  inexpressible  calamities  to  these  provinces. 
That  which  perhaps  exceeded  all  the  others  was  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  inquisition,  of  which  we  have  lately  had  the 
subject  under  review.  This  was  principally  the  work  of  the 
council  assembled  at  Toulouse  in  the  month  of  November,  1229, 
and  composed  of  the  Archbishops  of  Narbonne,  of  Bourdeaux, 
and  of  Auch,  with  their  sufiragans.  In  the  month  of  the  pre* 
ceding  April  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  IX.  had  renewed,  in  the 
countries  which  had  fallen  under  his  dominion,  the  severest  pur- 
suits against  the  heretics.* 

Whilst  Raymond  VII.  delivered  up  his  country  to  its  perse- 
cutors, he  submitted  himself,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1229,  to  the 
most  humiliating  penance.  He  repaired,  with  his  feet  naked, 
and  with  only  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris;  there  the  Cardinal  Romani  di  Sant.  Angelo 
met  him,  and,  after  administering  the  discipline  upon  his  naked 
shoulders,  conducted  him  to  the  foot  of  the  grand  altar,  where  he 
declared  that,  on  account  of  his  humility  and  devotion,  he  pro- 
nounced his  absolution ;  but  under  this  condition,  that  he  should 
^ain  fall  under  the  preceding  excommunication  if  he  failed  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Paris.  After  this,  Raymond  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Louvre  during  six  weeks,  in  which  time  his 
daughter  was  delivered  to  the  king's  commissioners,  his  strong 
castles  were  opened  to  them,  and  the  waU  of  his  capital,  to  the 
extent  of  three  thousand  feet,  was  thrown  down.  On  his  release 
from  captivity,  Louis  IX.  received  his  homage  for  the  fiefs  which 
still  remained  to  him,  knighted  him  on  the  drd  of  June,  and  then 


*  Concilia  Generalia  Labbei,  torn.  xi.  p.  425.     Ordonn.  de  France,  torn.  L  p.  SO. 
Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoc,  torn.  iii.  livre  xxiy. 
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allowed  him  to  retttm  to  his  cdimtry«  As  long  as  the  Bkb^ 
Foucpiet  lived)  the  tesidence  ol  Raymond  VII.5  at  Totdovse)  iva§ 
embittered  by  the  feroci^  of  a  pnreliiie,  who  tfiought  he  could 
only  himour  Ood  by  secriflcing  human  tictima»  and  who  hid 
long  been  obliged  to  tear  fiom  their  lord  those  whom  he  de- 
manded to  offer  upon  his  altars.  Didly  damilGiat]on$»  and  every 
kind  of  humiliation^  cau^  the  Coimt  of  Toulouse  to  live  in 
continual  dread  of  new  eitcommttnicatk»s»  and  a  new  cmsade. 
Happily^  however^  for  the  count,  Fouquet  Ht  Idst  died,  on  Christ- 
mas dayi  1231|  after  dn  episoopace  of  twenty-eight  yeais;  wd 
Raymond  VII.  then  elcperienoed  a  diminutioa  of  the  severities 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  eaqiosed«  He  obtained  fipom  the 
court  of  Rome,  first  a  re^te»  and  afterwards  a  dispensalion  fiom 
proceeding  to  the  Holy  Land,  acdording  to  Us  engsgement;  and 
could  he  huve  silenced  the  rqproaches  of  honour  and  oMiscienGe^ 
he  m^t  firom  that  time  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  peace  in  the 
domains  whidi  were  st31  spared  to.  him. 

The  tramfer  of  the  ooontry  of  the  Albigeases  from  Count 
Raymond  to  its  new  masters  was  a  source  of  incidculaUe  nosery 
to  the  inhabitants.  All  kinds  of  oppression  now  pressed  at  once 
upon  the  people.  They  suffered,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  ar-* 
bitrary  extent  and  the  capricious  exercise  of  the  royal  authority} 
from  the  power  of  the  nobles,  fnmi  the  power  of  the  priests,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  who  ckdmed  also  a 
property  in  the  persons  of  their  villains.  But  in  this  state  of 
universal  suffering  the  people  of  France,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe,  appeared  to  resign  themsdves  to  the  His  which 
were  inflicted  on  their  bodies,  and  only  asked  liber^  of  con- 
science. The  sanctuary  of  conscience  was  the  only  one  the 
entrance  to  which  they  stiH  endeavoured  to  defiend,  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  such  a  hostof  Qnrannies.  We  cannot  reflect  with- 
out emotion,  that,  tormented  by  necessities,  by  cares,  and  by  sor- 
rows, the  independence  of  the  mind  was  the  only  boon  they 
demanded,  and  that  this  was  refused  them  by  their  suspicious 
xuusiters  with  the  same  unfeeling  cruelty  sb  the  rest. 

The  work  of  reformation,  which  the  Albigenses  had  so  nobly 
commenced  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  had  been  extinguished 
there  by  the  arms  of  half  Europe.  Blood  never  ceased  to  flow, 
nor  the  flames  to  devour  their  victim^  in  those  provinces  now 
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abandoned  to  the  daA  fimatickm  of  die  inquisitors.     But  that 
terror  which  had  dispersed  the  heretks  had,  by  so  doing,  scat^ 
tered  sparks  through  all  Europe,  by  which  the  torch  of  reason 
might  be  again  rekindled.     No  voice,  no  outward  appearance 
announoed  die  preaching  of  refomi,  or  troubled  the  public  tran- 
quillity.   Driven  fiom  their  native  country,  the  land  of  their 
&then,  the  proscribed  Alb^enaes  had  migrated  into  other  dia* 
trids'-HKime  into  Germany,  others  into  Switzerland,  but  the 
greater  part  cxoaaed  the  Alps,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  where  we  shall  presently  trace  them  again  mingkd 
with  the  Waldenses,  their  breduren  in  C3irist,  whose  rel^ious 
tenets  corresponded  with  their  own.    <*  The  world  was  all  before 
them,  where  to  choose  their  residence,  and  Providence  their 
guide.'*    The  Pyresiean  mountains,  which  sepanrte  France  from 
Spain,  and  lay  contiguous  to  the  province  of  Languedoc,  aflforded 
a  oonvoiient  retreat  to  thousands  of  these  exiles.    Those  moun^ 
tains  ^ctend  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Atlantic  ocean^ 
that  IB,  a  range  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  in  several 
places^  move  than  a  hundred.     A  spectator,  taking  his  stand  on 
the  summit  of  these  nxnmtaiDS,  sees  at  the  foot  of  theniy  on  the 
Spanish  side,  Asturias,   Old  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia; 
and,  on  the  French  side,  Ouienne  and  Languedoc,  Tonbuse^ 
Beam,  Alby,  Roussillon,  and  Narbonne,  aU  of  them  remarkdble 
in  the  darkest  times  for  harbouring  Christians  who  were  reputed 
heretics  by  the  church  of  Rome.    There,  in  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant  or  the  poor  artisan,  whose  labours  tfa^  shared  in  pro* 
found  obscurity,  the  persecuted  Albigenses  taught  their  hosts  to 
read  the  gqspdi  of  our  salvation,  and,  through  the  blessmg  of 
heaven  upon  their  instnicdons,  to  understand  and  believe  it 
They  taught  them  to  pray  in  their  nadve  tongue  widiout  the  aid 
of  hireling  priests,  to  sing  die  praises  of  God,  and  to  r^ulate 
tiieir  lives  by  the  New  Testament,  widiout  any  regard  to  the  de- 
cisbns  of  popes,  cardinals^  or  councils.     In  vain  did  the  inquir 
sEtion  imagine  that  it  had  compelled  the  human  mind  to  an 
implicit  subjection  to  die  dogmas  of  the  court  of  B<»ne,  and 
established  an  invariable  standard  for  regulating  the  fiudi  and 
worship  of  Christians.     In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  which  it 
had  created,  it  was  every  now  and  then  surprised  at  finding  some 
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luminous  spots  appear  where  it  would  least  have  expected  them. 
Its  efforts  to  extinguish  served  only  to  scatter  them,  and  no 
sooner  had  it  conquered  than  it  was  compelled  to  renew  the 
combat. 

In  proof  of  what  has  now  been  said,  I  may  remark,  that  Pope 
Gr^ory  IX.,  who  had  deemed  the  very  soil  of  Languedoc  pol- 
luted by  its  having  produced  so  many  sectaries,  and  that  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  could  not  be  innocent  whilst  he  had  so  many 
heretics  among  lus  subjects,  all  at  once  discovered,  with  alarm, 
that  even  at  Rome  he  was  surrounded  with  heretics  !  At  once  to 
furnish  a  terrible  example  to  the  world  of  the  extent  of  his  power, 
and  of  vengeance  to  such  incorrigible  ofienders,  he  caused  a  great 
number  of  them  to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  flames 
before  the  gates  of  Santa  Maria  Major;  after  which  he  im- 
prisoned, in  the  convents  of  La  Cava,  and  of  the  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  those  who  were  priests  or  clergymen,  and  who  had  been 
publicly  degraded,  with  such  also  as  had  given  signs  of  peni- 
tence.* His  holiness  on  this  occasion  caused  an  edict  to  be 
promulgated,  determining  the  different  punishments  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  heretics — to  those  who  encouraged  them — to  those 
who  should  afford  them  an  asylum — and,  lastly,  to  those  who 
n^lected  to  accuse  them ;  idways  dividing  the  confiscations 
between  the  spy  who  denounces  and  the  judge  who  condemns, 
that  the  scaffolds  might  never  be  lefi  without  victims. 

No  sooner  was  this  edict  issued  by  the  senator  than  the  pope 
caused  it  to  be  forwarded,  accompanied  by  his  own  bull,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  whom  he  exhorted  to  follow  his  example, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Paterines.  He  also  profited  by  his  recent 
reconciliation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  to  announce  to 
him,  that  Catharines,  Paterines,  Poor  of  Lyons,  and  other  here- 
tics, formed  in  the  school  of  the  Albigenses,  had  at  the  same  time 
appeared  in  Lombardy  and  in  the  two  Sicilies,  and  to  obtain 
from  his  firiendship  an  edict  which  has  gained  the  eulogium  of 
the  annalist  of  the  church  (Raynaldus),  and  has  been  deposited 
in  the  pontifical  archives.  By  this  edict  the  emperor  commanded 
all  magistrates  and  judges  immediately  to  deliver  to  the  flames 

•  Rftynaldi  Ann.  Eocles.  1231,  ctu  xiii.  et  ziv.  p.  415.    ViU  Gregorii  IX.  a 
Card.  Aragonia,  Com.  iii.  p.  578. 
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every  man  who  should  be  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  to  pull  out  the  tongue  of  those  to  whom  the 
bishop  should  think  it  proper  to  shew  &vour,  that  they  might  not 
corrupt  others  by  attempting  to  justify  themselves.  After  having 
thus  raged  in  Italy  against  the  fiigitive  Albigenses  and  their  dis- 
ciples, his  holiness  did  not  forget  to  pursue  them  into  France. 
He  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  to  the  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  exhorting  them  to  shew  themselves  worthy  of  the  sacred 
ordination  they  had  received,  by  committing  to  the  flames  all 
the  heretics  that  had  been  discovered  at  La  Charit^,  upon  the 
Loire.* 

An  infallible  pope  might  have  learned,  from  observation  and 
the  evidence  of  facts,  that  the  method  he  was  pursuing  towards 
the  Albigenses  was  not  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  t)wn  church.  By  granting  them  no  respite  in  their 
own  country,  he  compelled  them  to  spread  themselves  through- 
out almost  every  part  of  Europe;  and  wherever  they  went  they 
carried  the  gospel  with  them,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  reformation. 
He  did  not,  however,  reason  thus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
laboured  to  redouble  the  ardour  of  the  persecutions  in  the  count- 
ship  of  Toulouse,  by  giving  Raymond  VIL  to  expect  that  he 
would,  on  this  condition,  restore  to  him  the  marquisate  of  Pro- 
vence. Raymond,  either  converted  or  terrified,  no  longer  re- 
fused any  act  of  inquisition  or  of  cruelty  against  his  unhappy 
subjects.  In  12S2  he  consented  to  associate  himself  with  the  new 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  surprise  by  night  a  house  in  which  they 
discovered  nineteen  men  and  women  (probably  assembled  for  the 
worship  of  Ood  and  mutual  edification),  whom  they  pronounced 
relapsed  heretics,  and  caused  them  to  perish  in  the  flames.f  Not- 
withstanding this  shameful  truckling  to  the  papal  party,  the  con- 
dition of  Count  Raymond  was  scarcely  ameliorated.  Sometimes 
he  was  suspected  by  the  bishops  of  his  states  of  not  sincerely 
seconding  them  in  their  persecutions.  At  other  times  it  was 
their  pleasure  to  humble  him,  for  the  sake  of  imitating  their  pre- 
decessors, or  perhaps  to  enrich  themselves  with  his  spoils.  The 
pope  himself  was  obliged  to  recommend  him  to  the  Bishop  of 


•  Baynaldi  Ecclea.  Ann.  1281.  $.  18.  and  23. 
f  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  Yivre  xxiv.  eh.  Ixxxi.  p.  892. 
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Toiiniay»  who  acted  as  his  legette  in  the  province,  bidding  him 
<<  to  water  him  kindlyt  as  a  young  pUmt,  and  to  nourish  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  church."*  A  secticmof  the  Albigenses  had  found 
an  asylum  in  the  province  of  Gasocmy,  which  at  that  time  de- 
pended on  the  Kii%  of  England,  but  where  the  authority  of  the 
government  was  nearly  disregarded,  so  duit,  bdng  masters  of  the 
stnmg  castles,  die  heretics  defended  themsdves  by  open  force. 
The  pc^  wrote  to  the  knights  of  Saint  James  of  Galicia,  to 
extominate  them  with  fire  and  sword*  chargii^  the  Bishops  of 
Attch  and  Bourdaaux  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  these  knights  in 
their  work  of  extermination.f 

While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  the  pope  and  his  con- 
clave were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  news,  tibat  the  work  of 
refonn*  which  had  been  so  often  extinguished,  yet  was  ever  break- 
ing out  afi'esh,  had  now  made  its  ^pearance  in  the  very  heart  of 
Germany,  and  that  the  city  of  Stettin,  was  infected  by  those  same 
heretics,  who,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  had  been  extirpated  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  Gregory,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  addressing  bulls  to 
the  Bishops  of  Minden,  of  Lubeck,  and  of  Rachhasbouxg  in 
Styria,  to  induce  them  to  preach  up  a  crusade  against  the 
heretic^u^  In  order  to  recite  greater  horror  against  these  sectar- 
nes,  the  most  fearful  things  were  related  concerning  them,  which 
excited  as  much  astonishment  as  abomination.  *^  A  hideous  toad," 
said  the  pope,  '^  was  presented  at  once  to  the  adoration  and  the 
caresses  of  the  initiated.  The  same  being,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  devil,  afterwards  took,  successively,  diffisrent  forms,  aU 
equally  rev<dting,  and  all  offered  to  the  salutations  of  his  worship- 
pers."$  Such  an  accusation,  coming  fiom  the  lips  of  holiness 
itN^  could  not  foil  of  success.  The  fimadcs  took  iq>  arms  in 
crowds,  under  the  conduct  of  the  German  bishops.  The  Duke 
of  Brabant,  and  the  Count  of  Holland  joined  them,  and  took  the 
command  of  this  anny  of  the  cross.  Those  among  the  sectaries 
who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  arms,  or  who  had  not 
taken  reftige  in  the  strong  places,  were  first  brought  to  judgment; 

^  Gr^a''"^  I^'  Epist.  in  torn.  xi.  CondL  Ltbb«it  cp.  xxiiL  p.  861,  cp.  zxvii.  p.  368. 

t  Raynaldi  Ann.  Eoekt.  1282,  p.  480. 

I  Idem,  §  ▼iU.  4S7. 

i  Epittol*  Gregorii  IX.  ap.  RayniUd,  Aon.  Eodct.  1282,  p.  447. 
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and  in  the  year  129S,  **  an  innumerable  multitude  of  heretics  was 
burned  alive  through  bII  Germany;  a  still  greater  number  was 
converted/'*  The  crusading  aimy  next  inarched  agdnst  Stettin. 
The  sectaries  had  the  boldness  to  arrest  th^n  in  the  open  field ; 
but  six  thousand  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the  combat;  others 
were  driven  into  the  Oder  and  drowned ;  and  the  whole  race  was 
exterminated.f  But  such  is  the  nature  of  this  pestilence,  for  so 
it  was  deemed  by  the  court  €i  Rome,  that,  like  wat«-  which  is  dam- 
med up  in  one  place  by  inadequate  mounds,  it  is  sure  to  break 
out  in  another.  In  1239,  a  hundred  and  eigh^  heretics  were 
burnt  to  death  in  Champagne,  a  province  of  IVance  prior  to  the 
revcdudon)  in  the  same  fiunes,  and  in  the  presence  of  eighteen 
bidiops !  A  monk  who  witnessed  the  execution,  exclaimed,  <<  It 
is  a  holocaust  agreeable  to  God.^  Such  was  the  temper  of  llie 
ecclesiastics  of  France  in  those  days,  under  the  reign  of  St.  Louis 
and  his  mother  Blanche.  They  were  passive  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  found  no  scruple  of  coi^cience  in  sanc- 
doning  a  practice  which  came  recommended  by  the  concurrent 
seal  of  monks,  of  prelates,  of  popes,  and  of  councils. 

To  prosecute  this  subject  in  all  its  details  would  carry  me  fiir 
b^Fond  die  limits  whidi  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  in  this  course 
of  Lectures,  and  also  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader.  The 
same  de^ees,  die  same  menaces,  the  same  horrors,  rise  up  in 
almost  aidless  succession ;  yet  heresy  was  not  destroyed  by  tliese 
sanguinary  proceedings.  These  disastrous  revolutions  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  protracted  agony,  but  tranquillity  was  never  restored; 
persecution  was  never  suspended,  even  by  the  death  of  its  victims, 
He  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tlie  unity  of  the  fidth  which 
llie  church  of  Rome  had  ever  known,  was  to  bum  those  who  had 
separated  fifom  it  For  two  hundred  years  the  fires  had  been 
kindled,  yet  eveiy  day  catholics  abandoned  the  faith  of  their 
frthers  to  embrace  that  which  must  conduct  them  to  the  flames. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Grq;ory  IX.  had  destroyed  all  the  heretics 
who  had  been  oencealed  at  Rome,  in  1231,  and  in  the  states  of 
the  church ;  numerous  letters,  addressed  by  him  in  1235,  to  alt 
the  bishops  of  that  part  of  Italy,  announced,  that  notwithstanding 


*  Labbei  Con.  Oen.,  torn,  zi  p.  478. 

t  Bayiuldi  Ann.  Eeoln.  1284.  $  mUii.  p.  402. 
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the  severity  of  the  inquisitors,  the  Paterines  had  made  fresh  pro- 
gress. A  council  was  also  held  the  same  year  at  Narbonne,  in 
the  south  of  France,  where  the  archbishop  presided,  when  a 
circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  inquisitors,  declaring  that 
heresy  had  broken  out  afresh  in  the  three  provinces  of  Narbonne, 
Aries,  and  Aix.* 

This  circular  consisted  of  twenty-nine  articles,  and  was  intended 
to  serve  for  instruction  to  the  inquisitors ;  and  though  in  none  of 
them  is  the  punishment  of  death  expressly  pronounced,  yet  in 
most  of  them  it  is  understood  by  the  hypocritical  phrase  of  deli- 
vering  the  criminal  to  the  sectdar  arm.  In  fact,  death  was  the 
invariable  consequence  of  revolt  or  relapse,  and  the  great  business 
of  the  council  of  Narbonne  appears  to  have  been  to  multiply  the 
cases  in  which,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  they  might  apply  the  punish- 
ment of  relapse  or  revolt  The  following  may  convey  some  idea 
of  the  forms  of  procedure  prescribed  by  this  circular : — 

*'  As  to  those  you  are  to  arrest,"  say  the  prelates,  *'  we  think 
proper  to  add,  that  no  man  can  be  exempted  from  imprisonment 
on  account  of  his  wife,  however  young  she  may  be ;  no  woman  on 
account  of  her  husband ;  nor  either  of  them  on  account  of  their 
children,  their  relations,  or  those  to  whom  they  are  most  neces- 
sary. Let  not  any  one  be  exempted  from  prison  on  account  of 
weakness,  or  age,  or  any  similar  cause. — If  you  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  them,  hesitate  not  to  proceed  against  tlie 
absent,  as  if  they  were  present.  Take  particular  care,  in  con- 
formity with  the  discerning  will  of  the  apostolic  see,  not  to 
publish  by  word  or  sign  the  names  of  the  witnesses;  and  if  the 
culprit  pretends  that  he  has  enemies,  and  that  they  have  conspired 
against  him,  ask  the  names  of  those  enemies,  and  the  cause  of 
that  conspiracy;  for  thus  you  will  provide  for  the  safe^  of  the 
witnesses,  and  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  On  account  of  the 
enormity  of  this  crime,  you  ought  to  admit,  in  proof  of  it,  the  tes- 
timony of  criminals,  of  infamous  persons,  and  of  accomplices.  He 
who  persists  in  denying  a  &ult,  of  which  he  may  be  convicted  by 
witnesses  or  by  any  other  proof,  must  be  considered,  without 
hesitation,  as  an  impenitent  heretic."  f 

•  Rftymildi  Ann.Eccles.  1295.  §  zv.  xix.  p.  467.  Labbei  Coneil.  Gen.  torn.  zi.  p.  487. 
t  Labbei  Coneil.  Gen.  torn.  li.  p.  486—501. 
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This  code  of  instruction,  in  which  such  &vour  was  shewn  to 
infonners,  and  such  precipitation  in  pronouncing  the  ruin  of  a 
fiunily,  struck  with  terror  many  of  those  who  were  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome.    The  patience  of  the  Languedocians  was  ex- 
hausted; the  magistrates  of    Toulouse  wished  to  oppose  the 
continuance  of  these  inquisitorial  proceedings.    They  were  unable 
ID  bear  any  longer  the  spectacle  which  daily  presented  itself,  of 
inquisitors  digging  up  the  half-putrified  bodies  of  those  against 
whom  infonnati(»is  had  been  laid,  and,  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial,  dragging  them  on  a  hurdle  to  the  flames,  through  all  the 
streets  of  the  city.     They  therefore  eicpelled  from  the  city  the 
chaplains  of  the  parochial  churches,  who  had  been  employ^  by 
the  inquisitors  in  citing  witnesses,  and  they  prohibited  the  latter 
from  appearmg  or  dq)osing  in  future.     The  grand  inquisitor, 
William  Arnold,  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  took  his  departure  on  the  5th  of  November,  1235. 
On  the  following  day,  tlie  forty  Jacobin  monks,  who  were  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Dominic,  quitted  the  city  in  procession.     On  the 
10th  of    the  same  month   excommunication  was  pronoimced 
against  Toulouse,  and  Raymond  VII.,  who  happened  then  to  be 
in  Alsace,  with  Frederic  II.,  was  nevertheless  included  in  the 
same  sentence,  though  he  hastened  to  make  his  submission  and 
recal  the  inquisitors.    It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  1236 
that  he  could  obtain  his  absolution;  and  the  pope  charged  it  as  i^ 
crime  against  the  emperor,  that  he  communicated  with  Raymond 
in  spite  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  him.* 

It  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
that  from  the  year  1237  to  1241,  the  inquisition  remained  in  a 
state  of  total  inactivity,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  addressed  to  the  inquisitors  in  Languedoc,  inti- 
mating to  them  that  they  should  suspend  all  inquiry  after  heretics. 
It  has  been  resolved  by  some  writers  into  a  species  of  alann 
which  Gregoiy  IX.  had  taken,  at  seeing  an  alliance  about  to  be 
formed  between  several  of  the  principal  cities  in  France  to  resist 
this  intolerable  yoke ;  but  whatever  was  the  occasion,  it  was  an 

•  Hint,  de  Lniguedoe,  Um  uir.  cfa.  v.  p.  404.   Ibid,  oh.  tuL  ^  407.    Rtynaldi 
Ann.  £ocle9.1286»p.484. 
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interval  of  repose  to  the  people  of  Languedoc.  Raymond  VI  I. 
at  this  auspicious  period  b^an  once  more  to  lift  up  lus  head 
after  his  long  suffering.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  Frederick  II.,  who  appeared  at  that  time 
sufficiently  powerftd  to  protect  him  against  his  ^lenues  the 
priests.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1240,  he  managed  to  asiemblr 
an  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  widi  the  view  of  reco- 
vering his  lost  territories  in  Ftoven^e.  He  succeeded  in  possess- 
ing himself  of  a  number  of  small  places ;  and  found  himself 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  young  and  spirited  aUy  in  the  person 
of  young  Trencavel,  son  of  Raymond  Roger,  viscount  of  Beziers 
and  Carcassonne,  whom  Simon  de  Montfort  had,  in  1209,  caused 
to  perish  in  his  prison.  This  young  man  now  appeared  in  the 
country  to  daim  the  inheritance  of  his  fiithers,  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  other  kni^ts  who  had  been  proscribed  under 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  had  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Spain,  in  the  war  against  the  Moors,  or  Mahometans. 
Tlieir  memory  was  still  dear  to  their  ancient  vassals,  and  they 
were  especially  preferred  to  the  new  masters,  whose  yoke  the 
people  had  ever  since  been  obliged  to  support  At  their  arrival, 
therefore,  the  whole  country  rose  in  their  cause.  In  this  moment 
of  danger,  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  the  Bishop  of 
Toulouse  shut  themselves  up  in  Carcassonne,  to  confirm  the 
citixens  hi  their  fidelity  to  the  King  of  France.  They  expected 
to  make  sure  of  them,  by  causing  them  to  renew  their  oi^  of 
fealty;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Carcassonne  rose  in 
the  night  of  the  18th  of  September,  and  received  Trencavel 
within  their  walls.* 

No  sooner  was  Louis  IX*  made  acquainted  with  the  ajqnroach 
of  these  ancient  exiles,  than  he  took  measures  to  arrest  a  revolt 
which  appeared  to  him  as  much  directed  agauist  heaven  as  against 
himself.  He  despatched  into  Languedoc  his  chamberlain,  John 
de  Beaumont,  with  many  other  knights,  to  collect  an  army  with 
all  possible  e3q)edition.  Tirencavel,  apprised  of  the  i^proacfa  of 
the  French,  and  not  having  been  able  during  a  month  that  be 

*  HlstoryOra.de  Languedoc,  IWre  ixv.  oh.  xvKviil.  p.  421.    Chron.  de  St. 
Denjn,  p.  57. 
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had  occupied  the  suburbs  of  Carcassonne,  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  citj,  felt  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  there,  and  aban- 
doned it  on  the  11th  of  September,  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mon*- 
treal.  Here  he  sustained  a  long  siege^  and  when  at  last  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
King  of  France,  it  was  by  an  honourable  capitulation,  which  per^ 
mitted  him  to  retire  into  Catalonia,  with  all  his  knights.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  and  all  those  who  could  not  rank  as  gentle- 
men, were  deemed  unworthy  to  be  included  in  the  capitulation, 
and,  of  course,  treated  by  the  king's  representative,  John  de 
Beaumont,  with  all  that  funtteur  and  rigour  in  which  the  crusaders 
then  gloried,  imagining  themselves  ^called  upon  to  avenge  the 
cause  of  the  Most  High.  William  de  Nan^,  a  French  histo- 
rian of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  recording  these  transactions, 
does  not  favour  us  with  any  circumstantial  details :  he  merely 
$Biy^  of  Beaumont,  the  king's  lieutenant — "  We  may  with  truth 
apply  to  him  the  words  of  Scripture,  « In  his  wrath  he  stamped  the 
earth  with  hisfeet^  and  the  nations  were  dumb  with  astonishment  at 
beholding  his  Jury!  "*  Could  the  pencil  of  Fuseli  have  produced 
a  more  finished  picture  ? 

During  the  expedition  of  young  Trencavel,  Count  Raymond 
had  remained  undecided  as  to  what  part  he  ought  to  take;  but 
when  he  saw  that  young  nobleman  again  compelled  to  quit  tlie 
country,  the  French  flocking  to  range  themselves  under  the  royal 
standard,  and  Louis  IX.  employing  all  his  activity  to  arrest  the 
rebellion,  he  was  fiUed  with  apprehensions  of  seeing  the  crusades 
against  the  Albigenses  renewed  in  all  their  horrors,  and  therefore 
resolved  upon  disarming  both  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  King 
of  France  of  all  hostility,  by  an  entire  submission.  He  treated 
first  with  the  cardinal-l^ate,  the  Bishop  of  Prenestum.  He 
pledged  himself,  prior  to  the  1st  of  March,  1241,  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  again  quarrelled  with 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  again  been  excommunicated,  and  who 
was  now  endeavourii^  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  weakest  cities 
of  the  states  of  the  church.  Raymond  now  promised  to  assist 
with  all  his  power  the  see  of  Rome  against  Frederick  IL,  who 

*  GesU  LudoTioo.  ix.  p.  d84.     Prceelara  Francar.  fscinora,  pp.  788^  789. 
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eaUed  himself  emperor^  and  against  all  who  supported  his  pre- 
tended rights**  After  this,  G>unt  Raymond  set  out  for  the  court 
of  France,  and,  approaching  Louis  IX.,  on  the  1 4th  of  March, 
took  an  oath  to  him  to  assist  him  <<  towards  and  against  all" — 
to  drive  from  his  country  such  as  had  been  proscribed  on  account 
of  their  fitith,  and  to  assist  the  king  in  destroying  them  in  that 
part  of  Languedoc  which  belonged  to  him.  Returning  to  Tou- 
louse, Raymond  made  peace  also  with  Raymond  Berenger,  count 
of  Provenge,  and  signed  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Aragon. 

In  the  year  1242  Raymond  VII.  made  one  more  struggle  to 
free  himself  and  his  country  ere  the  chains  of  slavery  were  finally 
and  irrevocably  riveted  upon  them.  He  took  advantage  of  a  war 
then  subsisting  between  England  and  the  French  barons,  and 
Louis  IX.,  to  form  a  league  with  the  Kings  of  I^Mun,  idio  pos- 
sessed fie&  in  France,  and  the  great  lords  who  spake  the  Proven- 
gal  language.  Although  abandoned  in  the  moment  of  trial  by 
the  greater  part  of  his  allies,  he,  in  the  month  of  April,  1242^ 
held  an  assembly  of  the  lords  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  who 
were  for  the  greater  part  his  vassals,  and  who  agreed,  in  concert 
with  him,  to  declare  war  against  France.  Roger,  count  of  Foiz, 
was  the  first  who  promised  to  second  him  with  all  his  forces ;  the 
Counts  of  Armagnac,  of  Cominges,  and  of  Rhodes,  and  a  great 
number  of  viscounts  and  lords,  made  similar  engagements  with 
him. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  combined  army  of  Langue- 
docians  entered  the  provinces  which  Raymond  VIL  had  ceded 
to  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  a  little  time 
they  made  several  conquests.  Raymond  was  introduced  into 
Narbonne  by  the  viscount  of  that  city ;  but  the  archbishop  fied 
at  his  approach,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Beziers,fiilminated  against 
him,  on  the  21st  of  July,  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  seeing  their  lord  engaged  in  a  war 
with  those  same  Frenchmen  who  had  been  the  agents  of  all  the 
persecutions  of  the  Romish  church,  and  who  had  delivered  them 
up  to  the  merciless  rage  of  crusaders  and  inquisitors,  now  thought 
the  moment  arrived  to  fi'ee  themselves  from  an  insupportable 

*  Hist.  Gen.  de  Languedoo,  livre  xxv.  ch.  xli.  p.  423.     PreuTe%  No.  184» 
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tyranny.  Some  Albigensian  heretics,  who  had  taken  refiige  m 
the  castle  of  Mirepoix,  set  out  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of  May^ 
and  surprised  the  castle  of  AvigncHiet,  where  Arnold  had  lately 
established  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.  Four  Dcmii- 
nicans,  two  Franciscans,  and  seven  nuncios  or  familiars  of  the  in- 
quisition, of  whom  this  tribunal  was  composed,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
These  monks,  who  had  ordered  so  many  murders,  who  had  been  in- 
sensible to  the  sorrows  of  so  many  families,  awaited  their  murderers 
on  their  knees,  and  singing  Te  Deum^  without  endeavouring  either 
to  defend  or  save  themselves.  They  anticipated  the  enjoyment  of 
the  glory  of  the  martyrs — so  sincerely  did  they  imagine  themselves 
serving  God,  when  they  bathed  his  altars  with  the  blood  of 
human  victims. 

But  the  massacre  of  so  many  ecclesiastics,  and  more  especially 
of  persons  constituting  the  ^  lu>ly  office,"  could  not  be  viewed  by 
the  papal  party  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  die ;  and  as  the  perpetrators  were  in  the  interest  of 
Count  Raymond,  he  would  necessarily  be  held  responsible  fer 
the  atrocious  deed.  His  courage  now  drooped,  from  the  defection 
(xf  several  of  his  allies,  particularly  the  Count  of  Foix,  on  whose 
assistance  he  reckoned  the  most,  but  who  at  this  crisis  announced 
to  him  by  letter,  that  being  no  longer  disposed  to  persevere  in  a 
hopeless  contest,  he  withdrew  his  homage,  and  had  made  his  peace 
with  the  King  of  France,  Louis  IX.,  who  had  taken  him  under 
his  immediate  protection.  Whatever  resentment  Raymond  might 
testify  at  this  defection,  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  he  himself 
had,  at  that  very  time,  despatched  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  to  the 
king,  to  treat  for  his  own  submission.  The  conditions  stipulated 
by  the  bishop  not  being  acceded  to,  Raymond  VII.  wrote,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1242,  to  Louis  IX.,  submittmg  to  him  un- 
conditionally, and  asking  the  king's  pardon  for  himself  and  his 
associates,  with  the  exception  of  the  heretics,  upon  whom  he 
pledged  himself  to  execute  severe  justice,  as  well  as  upon  those 
who  had  killed  the  inquisitors.* 

During  the  month  of  January,  1243,  Raymond  and  the  King 
of  France  had  a  personal  interview,  when  the  former  renewed 

Hist,  de  Languedoc,  livre  zxv.  ch.  liiv.  p.  436 — in  SUraondri  History  of  th« 
Crusades  against  the  Albigenses. 
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his  homage  to  his  sovereign;  and  the  treaty  of  pacification 
ratified,  sealing  the  destiny  of  the  Albigenses,  so  fisur  as  the 
tynuiny  of  man  could  exert  its  power  over  their  minds  and 
consciences. 

I  have  thus  brought  to  a  close  the  affecting  history  of  the 
crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  with  more  minuteness  of  detail^ 
probably,  than  exactly  comports  with  the  title  of  Lectures ;  but 
I  would  wiUingly  hope  that  an  apology  will  be  found  for  me  in 
the  peculiarity  oi  the  subject,  which  happily  has  not  its  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  the 
Waldenses,  yet  before  us.  We  have  witnessed  the  last  act  of 
this  meUmcholy  tragedy,  and  are  left  to  deplore  the  foUy  and 
wickedness  of  the  prime  actors  in  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sufferings  of  our  brethren  in  Christ,  on  the  other,  who  were  &Xed 
to  be  the  victims  of  their  cruelty,  lust,  and  rage.  What  a  train 
of  reflection  would  a  review  cxT  the  whole  narrative  supply  us 
with,  were  this  the  place  to  indulge  in  it,  but  it  is  noL  Let  us 
turn  the  picture,  and  listen  to  Monsieur  Voltaire,  whose  voice  on 
a  subject  of  this  kind  deserves  attention. 

«<  In  the  beautifid  and  trading  cities  of  Italy,"  says  he^  <<  the 
people  lived  in  ease  and  affluence.  With  them  alone  the  sweets 
of  life  seem  to  have  taken  up  their  residence,  and  riches  and 
liber^  inspired  their  genius  and  elevated  their  courage.  Not- 
withstanding the  dissensions  that  prevailed  everywhere^  ihsy 
befpn  to  emerge  from  that  brutality  which  had  in  a  manner 
overwhelmed  Europe  after  the  dedine  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  necessary  arts  had  never  been  entirely  lost :  the  artificers 
and  merchants,  whose  humble  station  had  protected  them  from 
the  ambitious  fiuy  of  the  great,  were  like  ants,  who  dug  them- 
selves peaceable  habitations,  while  the  vultures  and  eagles  of  the 
world  were  teaiing  one  another  in  pieces.*^*  What  a  contrast  to 
the  condition  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France  durii^  the 
thirteenth  century !  But  in  these  merciless  proceedings,  how 
completely  do  we  see  identified  the  pn^hedc  character  of  the 
apocalypdc  beast  and  his  image.  Rev.  xiii.  16,  17. 

*  General  Hist.  ch.  Ixix. 
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Introduction  to  the  History  of  ike  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois — 
Retrospective  View  of  the  Extermination  of  the  ABngenses — 
Qeographical  Sketch  of  the  Pyrenean  and  Alpine  Mountains^ 
with  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont — Dissenters  f¥om  the  Church  of 
Rome  continue  to  abound  in  both  countries — Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  the  term^  Waldenses — (hey  form  a  Colony  in  Calabria — 
VoUair^s  Account  of  their  Numbers  in  France — Massacres  of 
them  in  Paris — their  increase  throughout  Qermany — Anecdote 
ofEachardj  a  Jacobin  monk — The  Waldenses  spread  into  Saxony 
and  Pomcrania — (he  Netherlands — Poland — and  LiOiuania. 

It  has  been  pertinently  remarked  by  a  late  writer,  that,  in  the 
patriarchal  age  of  the  world,  when  the  people  of  the  East  had 
parcelled  out  the  country  into  many  separate  states,  some 
savage,  others  civOized,  it  is  said  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they  went 
from  one  nation  to  another — ^from  one  kingdom  to  anodier 
people ;  Ps.  cr.  13.  Not  war,  but  feeding  of  flocks  and  traf- 
ficking in  peace,  was  their  plan.  In  the  middle  ages  the  same 
spirit  prevailed  all  over  the  West.  Pet^  chie&  assumed  in* 
dependence^  and  formed  a  vast  number  of  separate  kingdoms. 
Reputed  heretics,  like  the  ancient  Israelites,  emigrated  from 
place  to  place,  abiding  only  where  religious  liberty  could  be 
enjoyed. 

We  have  seen^  in  several  of  the  preceding  Lectures,  the 
sanguinary  proceedings  that  were  carried  on  by  the  court  of 
Rome,   in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  France,  for  the  ex- 
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termination  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  soudi  of  France,  during 
the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  century;  in  which  time,  it 
has  been  computed  that  not  less  than  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  insatiable  rage  of  the,  so  called, 
*^holy,  catholic,  apostolical,  Roman  church;"  and  fix>m  this 
period  we  read  litde  more  in  history  of  the  sect  of  the  Al* 
bigenses.  Henceforth  our  chief  concern,  at  least  for  some 
centuries,  will  be  with  that  of  the  Waldenses,  whose  histoiy  is 
not  less  interesting,  and  whose  soundness  in  the  &ith  seems 
never  to  have  been  questioned. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses,  however,  a  variety  of  dis- 
cordant opinions  has  obtained  among  those  who  have  had  occsp 
sion  to  touch  upon  their  history.  Peter  Gilles,  who  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Piedmont,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  published  at  Geneva,  a.  9.  1644^  and  whose  hook 
is  quoted  by  our  poet,  Milton,  evidently  with  i^probation, 
traces  up  their  origin  to  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1160. 
He  tells  us  that,  ^^  inasmuch  as  Peter  Waldo^  above  all  odiers 
of  his  day,  employed  himself  in  this  holy  work,  (of  opposing 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome]  the  name  of  Wal- 
denses was  given,  from  that  time,  to  such  as  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  superstition,  and  especially  to  those  who  had  done 
it  after  his  example,  and  by  virtue  of  the  instructions  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  word  of  God,  he  had  imparted  to 
them."* 

John  Paul  Perrin,  of  Lyons,  also,  who  published  a  history 
of  the  Waldenses,  a.  d.  1618,  has  the  same  view  of  this  matter, 
though  his  English  translator.  Dr.  Bray,  has  entered  his  caveat 
against  it.  But  the  most  complete  and  decisive  refutation  of 
that  notion  is  to  be  found  in  the  learned  Dr.  Allix's  ^*  Remarks 
upon  the  Ancient  Churches  of  Piedmont,"  ch.  xix.  &c ;  where, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  he 

*  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform^es  de  Piedmont.  Gilles  b^an  to  write  this 
hittorj  about  the  year  1550,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published 
till  near  a  century  after.  He  u  said,  by  Morcri,  to  have  died  in  1555,  which  must 
be  A  wrong  date,  because  his  book  relates  e^ento  sereral  years  posterior  to  thai 
time. 
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has  made  it  appear  that,  even  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  nu- 
merous churches  of  the  Waldenses  existed  prior  to  the  times  of 
the  preaching  and  persecution  of  Peter  Waldo  and  his  fol- 
lowers. For  my  own  part,  after  much  investigation  of  the  point, 
I  may  say  that  I  havd  not  met  with  any  writer  who  has  thrown 
so.  much  light  upcm  the  subject  as  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Robin- 
son, of  Cambridge,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches,  ch.  x. 
Thus  he  writes : — <<  From  the  Latin  <  vallis'  came  the  English 
'valley* — the  French  and  Spanish  <valle' — ^the  Italian  ^valdesi' 
— ^the  low  Dutch  *  valleye' — ^the  Proven9al  *  vaux,'  *  vaudois* — 
the  ecclesiastical  <  vallenses,  valdenses,  ualdenses,  and  waldenses.' 
The  words  simply  signify  vallejrs,  inhabitants  of  valleys,  and  no 
more." 

According  to  this  author,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
I^rrenees,  and  of  the  adjacent  states,  and  not  those  of  the  val- 
Iq^  of  Piedmont,  were  the  true  original  Waldenses;  for  to 
them,  and  to  them  only,  he  thinks,  the  descriptions  in  the  books 
of  the  inquisitors  agree.  He  assures  us  that  the  province  of 
Catatonia,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  on 
the  Spanish  side,  was  filled  widi  heretics,  that  is,  dissenters 
fiom  the  church  of  Rome,  from  an  early  period.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  the  Alani  settled  in  Spain,  and 
the  dii^ct  in  which  they  rended  was  called  Alankerk,  that  is, 
the  Alani  church.  When  the  Moors  subdued  Spain,  the  de- 
scendants of  these  people  inhabited  what  is  now  called  Cata- 
lonia: and,  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  the 
usual  policy  of  hei^tics  who  chose  local  setUements,  to  inhabit 
the  holders  of  kingd<nns,  that  when  they  were  persecuted  in 
one  d^,  they  might  flee  to  another,  as  Christ  had  instructed 
hb  disciples. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  many  thousands  of 
these  people,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  servants,  emigrated 
over  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  country  called  Navarre  is  divided  by  the  Py- 
renees— ^the  one  side  belonging  to  Franoe^the  other  to  Spain. 
The  emigrants  did  not  carry  away  with  them  all  the  spirit  of 
freedom;  love  of  civil  liberty  remained,  and  never  did  a  people 
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Struggle  more  zealously  for  that  than  the  Catalonisns ;  fi>r  in 
every  part  of  their  history  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  freedom 
biases  out.  So  lately  as  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteendi  cen- 
tury, some  of  their  preachers  taught  the  noblest  lessons  of  civil 
polity :  as,  that  popes  and  emperors  had  no  ri^t  to  temporal 
dominion  in  foreign  states;  that  people  were  not  made  for 
magistrates,  but  magistrates  for  people;  that  where  interests 
clashed,  the  safety  of  the  state  ought  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  interest  of  an  individual ;  that  the  Kings  of  Aragon 
were  not  absolute  lords  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  but 
were  elected  by  the  'people,  and  bound  by  contract,  con- 
firmed with  an  oath,  to  govern  by  laws  made  by  the  people ; 
and  that  a  violation  of  these  laws  was  a  breach  of  the 
contract* 

In  the  language  of  councils,  canons,  and  books  of  divinity, 
Christians  in  Spain  were  at  this  time  denominated,  either  with 
a  view  to  their  opinions,  heretics,  or,  with  regard  to  dieir  disci- 
pline, schismatics ;  and  as  there  was  one  article  of  discipline  in 
which  they  all  agreed,  they  were  fi^uently  named  Srom  that 
This  article  was  baptism.  Hiey  all  held,  that  the  catholic  cor- 
poration was  not  a  church  of  Christ,  and  they  conaequendy 
rebaptized  such  as  had  been  baptised  in  that  community,  be- 
foi-e  they  admitted  them  into  their  own  societies :  hence  they 
were  called  in  general  Anabaptists. 

In  a  council  held  at  Lerida,  a«d.  624,  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Tarragona,  it  was  decreed  that  such  as  had  fallen  into 
the  prevarication  of  anabaptism,  if  they  should  return  to  the 
catholic  church,  should  be  received  as  the  council  of  Nice  had 
enacted.  The  bishops  there  had  agreed  that  proselytes  re* 
turning  firom  the  Novatianists,  and  others  who  were  sound  in 
the  fiuth,  and  baptised  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  should  be  admitted  by  laying  on  of  hands; 
but  that  such  as  came  firom  Antitrinitarians,  who  had  been 
baptized  only  in  the  name  of  Christ,  should  be  rebaptized. 
Other  parties  made  no  such  distinctions:  they  bi^>tized  con- 
verts from  pagans  and  Jews ;  they  rebaptized  all  catfaoBcs,  and 
tkey  baptized  none  without  a  caramon  of  faOh.     They  called 
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themselves  Christians;  they  censured  the  fraud  and  foUy  of 
those  who  imposed  on  the  world  by  calling  themselves  catholics, 
and  who  ought  rather  to  call  themselves  Cyprianites,  being 
the  apostate  followers  of  that  pretended  saint.  They  quoted 
Scripture  abundantly,  to  prove  that  a  New  Testament  church 
consisted  of  virtuous  persons  only,  ^*  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit:''  they  separated  from  the  catholics  on  account  of  the 
impurity  of  their  church ;  they  despised  councils,  and  expressed 
their  astonishment  that  Christians  should  approve  of  such  su- 
perficial writings  as  those  of  Cyprian,  and  others  called  Fathers ; 
and  they  took  the  New  Testament  as  the  rule  of  a  Christian's 
fidth  and  practice.  They  reverenced  the  Old  Testament,  and 
quoted  it :  nevertheless,  they  contended  that  the  Levitical  eco- 
nomy of  church  government  was  abolished  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  when  the  church  of  Rome  revived  it,  she  ex^ 
pelled  the  pious,  and  formed  a  worldly  corporation  which  had 
little  more  of  Christian  than  the  name.  They  reproved  the 
latter  for  calling  themselves  saints,  while  they  exercised  the 
violent  passions  of  anger,  and  malice,  and  revenge,  against  all 
who  differed  firom  them.  In  reply  to  this,  one  St.  Pacianus, 
bishc^  of  Barcelona,  replied — <*  We  only  follow  the  example 
of  bees,  guarding  the  honey  with  the  sting."*  But  to  return  to 
my  author's  description  of  the  country  in  which  these  dissenters 
from  the  catholic  church  took  up  their  abode. 

The  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  separate  France  and  Spain, 
extend  firom  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  that  is, 
above  two  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  several  places  more 
than  a  hundred.  The  surface  is,  as  may  naturally  be  expected, 
most  wonderfiilly  diversified.  Hills  rise  upon  hUls,  mountains 
over  mountains,  some  bare  of  verdure,  others  crowned  with 
forests  of  huge  cork  trees,  oak,  beech,  chesnuts,  and  evergreens. 
In  some  places  are  bleak  perpendicular  rocks  and  dangerous 
precipices;  in  others  beautifiil,  fertile,  and  very  extensive  valleys, 
adorned  with  aloes,  christ-thom,  or  wild  pomegranate,  enriched 
with  oHves,  lemons,  oranges,  apples,  com,  flax,  and  perfumed 
with  aromatic  herbs,  and  animated  with  venison  and  wild  fowk 

*  EoclwUsticol  Reiearchea,  pp.  '246, 247. 
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In  some  parts,  cliffi  and  piles  of  rodcs  of  awful  and  tremendous 
aspect  block  up  all  further  progress  to  the  traveller;  in  other 
parts,  narrow  passes,  winding  through  the  dells,  lead  from  the 
kingdom  on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other.  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  enliven  the  hills ;  manufactmrers  of  wool  inhabit 
the  valleys ;  and  com  and  wine,  flax  and  oil,  hang  on  the  slopes. 
There  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  finest  iron  in  the  world, 
and  the  forests  supply  them  with  plenty  of  timber ;  there  are 
whole  towns  of  smiths,  who  cany  on  the  manu&cture  of  all  sorts 
of  iion  work,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  military  and  the  navy, 
and  their  workmanship  is  extremely  neat  and  el^^t.  Tliis 
chain  of  mountains  runs  fitun  sea  to  sea ;  one  end  is  at  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  the  other  at  the  Bay  of  Roses,  and  the  seaports 
about  both  are  crowded  with  inhabitants,  commerce,  plen^,  and 
wealth.  A  spectator  taking  his  stand  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  of 
these  mountains  will  observe,  that  at  the  foot  on  the  Spanish  side 
lie  Asturias,  Old  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia;  and,  on  the 
French  side,  Guienne  and  Languedoc,  Toulouse,  Beam,  Alby, 
RoussiUon,  and  Narbcmne ;  places,  all  of  them  remarkable  in  the 
darkest  times  for  harbouring  Christians  called  heretics. 

It  is  very  natural  to  conclude  that  when  persecution  raged 
fiercely  against  the  Albigenses  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  would  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
secure  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  one  side,  as  we  know  they 
did  among  the  Alps  on  the  other.  And  conformable  to  this 
view  of  the  matter,  the  author  just  now  quoted  thus  proceeds : — 
«  Deep  dells,  encircled  with  inaccessible  mountains,  to  be  entered 
only  by  narrow  passes,  and  these  unknown  to  all  but  the  in- 
habitants ;  coverts  in  dark  forests,  and  caverns  known  only  to 
miners,  naturally  inspire  love  of  fineedom,  which  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  being  robbed  of  it  by 
foreign  armies.  The  inhabitants  of  these  parts  have  in  all  ages 
been  celebrated  for  their  zeal  for  liber^.  For  several  centuries 
these  tnountaineers  made  no  secret  of  despising  the  pope,  and 
laughing  at  St.  Peter's  kejrs.  It  is  very  well  observed  by  an 
accurate  Spanish  historian,  that  when  writers  of  those  times  treat 
of  bishops  and  bishoprics  in  those  parts,  the  reader  ought  not  to 
confound  ancient  names  with  modem  things ;  for  in  those  times 
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either  every  church  was  a  cathedral,  and  every  rector  a  bishop, 
or  there  were  fewer  bishoprics  than  they  suppose. 

To  these  mountains,  in  all  periods,  the  sons  of  freedom,  or 
advocates  of  religious  liberty,  fled.  When  travellers  of  taste  pass 
over  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  they  are  in  raptures,  and  are  at 
a  loss  for  words  to  express  what  they  behold.  The  landscape, 
say  they,  on  every  side  is  divine.  More  delightful  prospects 
never  existed  even  in  the  creative  imagination  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine. The  county  of  the  VaUenses,  called  Valles,  a  district  near 
Barcelona,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  fruitful  that  can  be  imagined.  It  was  filled  with  villas, 
towns,  and  inhabitants,  begirt  all  round  with  mountains,  and 
abounding  with  corn,  olives,  pines,  and  vineyards,  enriching  the 
valleys,  embellishing  the  hills,  and  impregnating  the  air  with 
effluvia  of  the  most  salutiferous  kind.  It  was  about  twenty-eight 
miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad.  That  the  people  called  Valdenses 
and  Sabbatati  originally  inhabited  this  district  is  the  most  pn>- 
bable  of  all  conjectures.  The  first,  a  corruption  of  Caldenses,  or 
the  inhabitants  about  the  hot-wells  (for  which  this  country  was 
remarkable),  or  VaUenses,  the  natives  of  the  county ;  and  the  last, 
firom  Sabbadell,  one  of  the  towns.  Accident  might  give  the 
same  names  to  others ;  but  these  appear  to  be  the  only  persons  in 
whom  all  the  characters  of  the  first  Waldenses  meet.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  Piedmontese  were  not  inhabitants  of  vaUqrs ; 
it  is  only  observed,  that  they  were  not  such  inhabitants  of  valleys 
as  <dd  ecclesiastical  history  describes.  Litde  did  the  old  Wal- 
denses think,  when  they  were  held  in  universal  abhorrence,  and 
committed  everywhere  to  the  flames,  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  honour  of  a  connexion  with  them  would  be  disputed  by 
difierent  parties  of  the  highest  reputation.  So  it  happened,  how- 
ever, at  the  Reformation,  and  every  reformed  church  put  in  its 
claim.* 

Such  is  this  acute  and  learned  writer's  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Waldenses,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  is  entided 
to  respectful  notice ;  but  I  must  not  dismiss  it  altogether,  without 
allowing  him  to  explain  what  he  means  by  accident  giving  the 

*  Robinson*!  Ecelanastical  RMearchei,  ch.  z. 
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same  name  to  others ;  and  oa  this  subject  we  have  the  fdlowing 
account : — 

<<  It  happened  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees did  not  profess  the  catholic  &ith ;  it  fell  out  also,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  about  the  Alps  did  not  embrace  it ;  it 
happened,  moreover,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  one  Valdo,  a 
fidend  and  counsellor  of  Berengarius,  and  a  man  of  eminence^ 
who  had  many  followers,  did  not  approve  of  the  papal  discipline 
and  doctrine :  and  it  came  to  pass  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  that,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  who  was  called  Val- 
dus  because  he  received  his  religious  notions  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valleys,  openly  disavowed  the  Roman  religion,  supported 
mawf  to  teaA  the  doctrines  believed  in  the  vaDeys^  aai  beeme 
the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  great  numbers.  All  these 
people  were  called  Waldenses.'' 

B  Now,  if  we  take  the  term  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  must  include  a  vast  variety  of  difierent  sects — a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  people  holding  disc(»dant  sentiments ;  and 
certainly,  thus  considered,  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Jesuit,  Oretzer,  when  he  says,  <*  the  Waldenses 
were  collections  of  various  sects  of  Manichaeans,  Arians,  and 
others;  some  of  whom  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  diurch,  but 
did  not  embrace  the  worship  or  discipline  of  it;  others  renounced 
the  whole."  As  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vall^  of 
the  Pyrenean  and  Alpine  mountains,  the  correctness  of  this  may 
be  admitted,  while  we  deny  its  truth  when  applied  to  the  evan* 
gelical  churches  of  Piedmont,  or  such  as  held  fellowship  with 
them,  dispersed  throughout  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Ca^ 
labria,  and  elsewhere ;  and  their  orthodoxy,  or  soundness  in  the 
fiuth,  is  unhesitatingly  avouched  by  their  enemies,  as  will  here- 
alter  appear.  But  the  fi^t  that  the  persecuted  Albigenses,  ^en 
no  longer  permitted  to  enjoy  toleration  in  the  provinces  of  Dau- 
phin^ and  Languedoc,  creased  the  Pyrenees,  and  took  shelter 
from  the  storm  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Aragon  and  Cata^ 
Ionia,  is  notified  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign 
of  our  English  Henry  HI.  He  informs  us  that,  in  the  year 
1254,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  IV.,  there  were  great 
numbers  of  the  Waldenses  in  those  provinces,  of  which  the  pope 
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bitterly  complained  in  one  of  his  bulls,  saying,  that  they  had 
permitted  them  to  gain  such  a  footing,  and  given  them  such  time 
to  increase  and  multiply,  that  the  evil  called  loudly  for  a  remedy. 
The  historian  further  adds,  that  the  Waldenses  had  several 
churches,  duly  set  in  order  with  their  bishops  and  deacons,  in 
which  they  publicly  and  fearlessly  proclaimed  thdr  doctrine. 
Thither  the  inquisitors  traced  their  steps;  for,  as  early  as  the 
year  1232,  an  efibrt  was  made  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into 
Aragon,  but  it  was  with  little  eiFect ;  indeed  it  had  little  more 
than  a  nominal  existence  for  some  time  after  this,  as  we  learn 
firom  Ludovicus-»-Paramo.  A  Auther  inducement,  indeed,  to 
establish  die  inquisition  in  this  quarter,  was,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Huesca,  a  city  of  considerable  note  in  Aragon,  was  reported  to 
his  holiness  to  err  in  matters  offoith  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be 
disaffected  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  office  of  making  inqui- 
sition against  these  heretics  was  committed  to  a  friar  of  the  order 
of  Predicants,  whose  name  was  Peter  Caderite;  and  the  King  of 
Aragon  was  nfiagistferially  enjoined  not  to  allow  him,  or  any  of  his 
assistants,  to  be  molested  while  discharging  the  duties  of  the  in- 
quisition. A  conmiission  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  the  metn^litan  city  of  Catalonia, 
and  his  suffiragans,  to  constitute  a  court  of  inquiffltion  there  also 
against  heretical  pravity.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bull 
which  was  issued  £nr  that  purpose:— 

<<  Since  the  evening  of  the  world  is  now  declining,  we  ad- 
monish and  beseech  your  brotherhood,  and  strictly  command  you 
by  our  written  and  apostolic  words,  as  you  regard  the  Divine 
judgment,  that  with  diligent  care  you  make  inquiry  against  here- 
tics, and  render  them  infiunous,  by  the  assistance  of  tlie  fnars. 
Predicants,  and  others,  whom  you  shall  judge  fit  for  the  business'; 
and  that  you  proceed  against  all  who  are  culpable  and  infamous, 
according  to  our  statutes  lately  publi^d  against  heretics,  unless 
they  will  firom  the  heart  absolutely  obey  the  commands  of  the 
church — which  statutes  we  send  you  enclosed  in  our  bull ;  and 
that  ye  also  proceed  against  the  receivers,  abettors,  and  favourers 
of  heretics,  according  to  the  same  statutes.  But  if  any  will 
wholly  abjure  the  heretical  plague,  and  return  to  the  ecclesiastical 
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unitjEi  grant  them  the  benefit  of  absolution,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church,  and  enjoin  them  the  usual  penance."* 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  Aragpn,  a 
synod  was  convened  at  Tarragona,  when  many  severe  decrees 
were  passed  against  heretics,  and  die  holy  office  was  erected  there 
also ;  and  for  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half  measures  of  the 
greatest  rigour  were  incessantly  carried  on  against  the  Waldenses 
in  that  quarter,  before  their  extermination  could  be  effected. 
The  catholic  writers  themselves  avow  these  fiu^ts,  and  acknow- 
ledge that  they  owed  their  ultimate  success,  in  subduing  the 
heretics  in  that  quarter,  to  the  superior  talents  and  exertions  of 
Nicholas  Eymeric,  a  preaching  monk,  and  author  of  the  Direc- 
tory of  the  Inquisitors,  who  was  created  inquisitor-general  about 
the  year  1358;  an  office  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  4th  of  January,  1392,  a  period  of  four- 
and-forty  years. 

But  £rom  Spain  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  Piedmont-^ 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps.  These  are  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  in  Europe,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean seas,  and  separating  Italy  from  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  The  principality  of  Piedmontf  derives  its  name 
from  its  locality,  being  situated  at  the  fix>t  of  die  Alps.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Montserrat; 
on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Nice  and  the  territory  of  Genoa; 
on  the  west  by  France;  and  on  the  north  by  Savoy.  In  former 
times  it  constituted  a  part  of  Lombardy,  but  recently  has  been 
subject  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  takes  up  his  residence  at 
Turin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Europe.  It  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  and  fruitful  valleys,  em- 
bosomed in  mountains,  which  are  encircled  again  with  mountains 
higher  than  they,  intersected  with  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  and 
exhibiting  in  strong  contrast  the  beau^  and  plenty  of  Paradise, 
in  sight  of  frightful  precipices,  wide  lakes  of  ice,  and  stupendous 
mountains  of  never-wasting  snow.     The  whole  country  is  an 

•  Biorius,  Ann.  1299,  sect.  8^  9. 
t  PiBDMOMT  is  compounded  of  the  two  words,  pmk  and  montium,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains— vis.,  the  Alps. 
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interchange  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  valley,  traversed  with 
four  principal  rivers ;  namely,  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  the  Stura, 
and  the  Dora,  besides  about  eight-«nd-twenty  rivulets,  great  and 
small,  which,  winding  their  courses  in  different  directions,  con- 
tribute to  the  fertility  oi  the  valleys,  and  make  them  resemble  a 
watered  garden.* 

*  As  I  have,  in  the  former  part  of  thu  Lecture,  indulged  a  little  latitude  in 
dcierilMng  the  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers,  I  ied  dis- 
posed to  add  to  the  sin  there  committed  by  following  it  up  with  a  brief  descant  on 
that  of  the  Alps,  in  order  that  the  account  may  be  properly  balanced. 

In  a  general  point  of  view  the  Alps  extend,  in  a  kind  of  semi-circular  form,  from 
tlie  Gulf  of  Genoa  through  Switxerland,  which  contains  their  centre  and  highest 
parts,  and  terminate  in  the  Camio  Alps,  on  the  north  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  This 
grand  chain  of  mountains  has,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  been  divided  into  di^ 
ferent  portions,  known  by  distinct  appellations.  The  maritime  Alps  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Mount  Genevre,  out  of  which  springs  the  river 
Durance,  was  anciently  named  Alpis  Cottia  (the  Cottian  Alps),  from  Cottius,  a 
prince  who  resided  at  Susa;  and  these  lay  most  contiguous  to  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
Fvrther  to  the  north  were  the  Alpes  Grnm,  now  tiie  Little  St.  Bernard.  The 
Alpes  Penninse  consisted  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  grand 
chain  extending  on  the  south  of  the  Rhone  to  the  north  of  modem  Piedmont,  the 
eastern  part  being  also  styled  the  Lepantine  Alps.  The  Rhsetian  Alps  extended 
through  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol,  terminating  in  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps.  That 
chain  which  pervades  Switzerland,  from  Mount  Sanets  in  the  S.W.,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Inn  on  the  N.E.,  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Helvetian 
Alps.  The  extent  of  this  vast  course  of  mountains  may  be  computed  at  about  550 
British  miles. 

It  was  reserved  fbr  this  age  of  enterprise  to  disclose  the  secret  wonders  of  the 
superior  Alps.  The  enormous  ridges,  clothed  with  a  depth  of  perpetual  snow,  often 
crowned  with  sharp  obelisks  of  granite,  styled  by  the  Swiss  horns  or  needles ;  the 
dreadful  chasms  of  some  thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  height,  over  which  the 
dauntless  traveller  sometimes  stands  on  a  riielf  of  froxen  snow ;  the  glaeUri,  or  seas 
of  ice,  sometimes  extending  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  length  ;  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
scenes,  before  unvisited  except  by  the  chamois  and  goat  of  the  rocks ;  the  cloud,  and 
sometimes  the  thunder-storm,  passing  at  a  great  distance  below ;  the  extensive  pros- 
peots,  which  reduce  kingdoms  as  it  were  to  a  map ;  the  pure  elasticity  of  the  air 
exdting  a  kind  of  incorporeal  sensation — are  all  novelties  in  the  history  of  human 
adventure. 

To  describe  the  natural  curiosities  of  this  range  of  mountains,  particularly  on  the 
side  of  Switaerland,  is  no  easy  tadc.  The  glaciers,  the  vast  precipices,  the  descend- 
ing torrents,  the  sources  of  the  rivers,  the  beautiful  lakes  and  cataracts,  arc  all 
natural  curiosities  of  the  greatest  singularity  and  most  sublime  description.  Of 
hrte  the  glaciers  have  attracted  particular  attention  ;  but  these  seas  of  ice,  intersected 
with  numerous  deep  fissures,  owing  to  sudden  cracks  which  resound  like  thunder,  must 
yield  in  sublimity  to  the  stupendous  summits  clothed  with  ice  and  snow — the  latter 
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The  principal  valleys  are  Aosta  and  Susa  on  the  north ;  Stura 
on  the  south ;  and,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Lucema,  An- 
grogna,  Roccapiatta,  Pramol,  Perosa,  and  S.  Mardno.  The 
valley  of  Clusone,  or  Pragela,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  in  ancient 
times  a  part  of  the  province  of  Dauphin^,  in  France,  and  has  - 
been,  from  the  days  of  Hannibal,  the  ordinary  route  of  the  French 
and  other  armies,  when  marching  into  Italy.  Angrogna,  Pramol, 
and  S.  Martino  are  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  on  account  of 
their  very  difficult  passes  and  bulwarks  of  rocks  and  mountains; 
as  if  the  all-wise  Creator,  says  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  had  firom  the 
beginning  designed  that  place  as  a  cabinet  wherein  to  put  some 
inestimable  jewel,  or  in  which  to  reserve  many  thousand  souls, 
which  diould  not  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.* 


ofteo  descending  in  what  are  called  aTalanches,  or  prodigious  ballSy  which,  gathering 
as  they  roll,  sometimes  overwhelm  traYellers  and  eren  villages.  Nay,  the  mountains 
themselves  will  sometimes  burst  and  overwhelm  whole  towns,  as  happened  in  the 
memorable  instance  of  Pleurs,  near  Chiavana,  in  which  thousands  perished,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  a  building  was  left :  nor  are  recent  instances,  though  less  tremendousb 
wholly  unknown.  The  vast  reservoirs  of  ice  and  snow  give  birth  to  many  important 
rivers,  whose  sources  deq>ly  interest  curiosity.  As  an  example,  the  following  acoooni 
given  of  that  of  the  Rhone  by  a  late  traveller,  may  be  selected : — ^  At  length  we 
perceived,**  says  he,  "  through  the  trees,  a  mountain  of  ice  as  splendid  as  the  sun, 
and  flashing  a  similar  light  on  the  environs.  This  first  aspect  of  the  gUwier  of  the 
Rhone  inspired  us  with  great  expectation.  A  moment  afterwards  this  enornKms 
mass  of  ice  having  disappeared  behind  thick  pines,  it  soon  after  met  our  si[^t  be« 
^ween  two  vast  blocks  of  rock,  which  formed  a  kind  of  portico.  Surpriwd  at  the 
magnificence  of  this  spectacle,  and  at  its  admirable  contrasts,  we  bdield  it  with  rap- 
ture. At  length  we  reached  this  beautiftil  portico,  beyond  which  we  were  to  discover 
all  the  glacier.  We  arrived :  at  this  sight  one  would  suppose  one*s  self  in  another 
world,  so  much  is  the  imagination  impressed  with  the  nature  and  immensity  of  the 
objecta.  To  form  an  idea  of  this  superb  spectacle,  figure  in  your  mind  a  scaffoUing 
of  transparent  ice,  filling  a  apace  of  two  miles,  rising  to  the  clouds,  and  darting 
flashes  of  light  like  the  sun.  Nor  were  the  several  paru  less  magnificent  and  sur- 
prising. One  might  see,  as  it  were,  the  streets  and  buildings  of  a  city,  erected  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  embellished  with  pieces  of  water,  cascades,  and 
torrents.  The  eifects  were  as  prodigious  as  the  immensity  and  the  height  i  the  most 
beautiful  asure^  the  most  ^lendent  white,  the  regular  appearance  of  a  thousand 
pyramids  of  ice,  are  more  easy  to  be  imagined  than  described.  Snob  is  the  aspect  of 
the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  reared  by  Nature,  on  a  plan  which  she  alone  can  execute. 
We  admire  the  majestic  course  of  a  river,  without  suspecting  that  what  gives  it 
birth  and  maintains  its  waters  may  be  still  more  miyestic  and  magnificent."— 
Bourritt,  vol.  iii.  p.  163. 

*  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  5. 
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Several  of  these  valleys  are  described  by  our  geographers  as 
being  remarkably  rich  and  fruitful — as  fertile  and  pleasant  as  any 
part  of  Italy.  In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron ;  the  rivers  abound  with  a  variety  of  exquisite  fish ;  the 
forests  and  the  fields  with  game ;  while  the  soil  yields  everything 
necessary  to  the  enjo3nnent  of  human  life ;  abundance  of  corn, 
rice,  wine,  fruits,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Throughout  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, except  on  the  tops  of  the  moimtains,  there  is  to  be  found 
great  plenty  of  fiiiits,  especially  of  cheshuts,  which  the  inha^ 
bitants  gather  in  immense  quantities,  and  after  drying  them  in  an 
oven  or  upon  a  kiln,  they  manufacture  fi*om  them  an  excellent 
kind  of  biscuit,  which  in  France  goes  by  the  name  of  marroons, 
and  where  they  are  in  high  estimation  as  a  species  of  confec* 
tionary.  As  the  bread  made  fi!*om  the  chesnut  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  it  is 
usual  with  them,  after  reserving  sufficient  for  their  own  suste^ 
nance,  to  sell  or  exchange  the  surplus  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain,  for  com  or  other  commodities.* 

Such  is  the  description  given  us  by  those  who  have  visited  it,  of 
the  country  which,  imder  the  wise  arrangements  of  Providence, 
was  to  become,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  abode  of  the  Yaudois, 
by  which  name  they  chose  to  designate  themselves,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  valleys  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Accurate  Latin 
writers  translate  the  word  Vallenses,  and  we  fi-om  them  Wal- 
DENSES,  who  first  appear  in  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  twelfth 
century,  as  a  class  of  religionists  obnoxious  to  the  church  of 
Rome.  An  introduction  to  their  history  has  already  been  fur- 
nishedf  in  the  account  of  Claude,  bishop  of  Turin,  who,  by  his 
eloquence  and  determined  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  his  exposure  of  its  corruptions,  and  clear  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  sowed  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which,  fostered  by  divine  influence,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  produced  an  abundant  harvest  of  converts. 

But  however  numerous  the  disciples  of  Claude  were,  fi-om 
the  time  he  exercised  his  ministry  at  Turin,  it  is  certain  that 
they  continually  received  large  accessions,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Sir  S.  Morland,  mt  supra,  f  See  LecC  xxxvii.  p.  135. 
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persecutions  that  were  raised  against  the  heretics  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France :  in  particular,  the  intolerant  proceedings 
which  were  instituted,  in  1163,  against  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons, 
and  all  who  received  his  doctrine,  drove  thousands  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  same  may  be  said 
concerning  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Languedoc,  &c.,  as  detailed  in  several  of  the  preceding 
Lecture.  This  took  place  a.d.  1210  to  1242;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
Waldenses  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, where  at  that  time  they  remained  unmolested,  that  the 
place  was  inadequate  to  their  accommodation,  and  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  dwelling  for  a  part  of  their  fiuni- 
lies  elsewhere.  Peter  Gilles  tells  us  that  a  goodly  number  went 
into  Provence,  and  having  agreed  with  the  proper  authorities, 
settled  between  Cisteron  and  the  district  of  Avignon,  where  they 
raised  several  villages — as  Merindol,  Lormarin,  &c. ;  and  there 
they  cultivated  the  soil,  which  was  previously  in  a  barren  state; 
and  there  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice  them  again, 
witli  a  high  eulogium  on  their  character  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebrated  De  Thou,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Se- 
veral families  also,  mostly  from  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  having 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  lords  and  corporation  of 
Paysane,  in  the  marquisate  of  Salucces,  in  the  valleys  of  Pra- 
vilelm,  Biolets,  and  Bietone,  took  up  their  residence  there. 
Many  went  from  the  valley  of  Clusone,  and  took  up  their 
abode  at  Meance  and  Mathis,  near  Susa,  on  the  river  Dora ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  those  who  emigrated  at  this  time  pro- 
ceeded into  Calabria,  in  the  extremity  of  Italy  on  the  east,  where 
they  were  invited  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  This  noble- 
man had  accidentally  fallen  in  witli  some  of  the  Waldenses, 
and  finding  that  they  were  looking  out  for  a  fresh  place  of  set- 
tlement, made  them  an  offer  of  as  much  vacant  and  fertile  land 
in  Calabria  as  they  could  desire,  (provided  they  were  persons 
of  worth  and  respectability,)  on  conditions  mutually  agreed  to. 

The  people  of  the  valleys  accordingly  sent  proper  persons 
to  survey  the  country,  which  they  found  very  suitable,  in  all 
respects,  to  their  purpose ;  and  a  considerable  extent  of  terri- 
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tory  was  granted  them,  extremely  fertile,  producing  fruits  of 
every  kind  almost  spontaneously,  and  hitherto  lost  for  want  of 
cultivation.  It  consisted  of  plains  and  hiUs,  covered  pell*mell 
with  all  kinds  of  firuit  trees,  chesnut  and  walnut,  orange  and 
walnut  trees,  larch  and  fir  trees,  good  vegetables,  excellent 
ground  for  tillage  and  pasture.  That  such  a  district  should 
lie  waste  for  want  of  inhabitants  may  seem  strange  to  us  in  the 
present  day ;  but  the  reason  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  celibacy  upon  the  clergy  in  a  country  which 
abounded  with  that  class  of  men,  and  which  could  not  but  thin 
the  population.  As  a  proof  of  this  fact  we  may  instance 
the  city  of  Rome  itself,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  Ceesars,  con- 
tained a  million  and  a  quarter  of  inhabitants,  but  at  the  present 
m(»nent  has  not  a  population  of  more  than  one-tenth  of  that 
number! 

The  Waldensian  deputies  negotiated  for  a  variety  of  stipu- 
lations towards  securing  their  rights,  properties,  and  privileges, 
and  also  agreed  with  the  lords  and  magistrates  for  all  rights 
or  dues,  ordinary  or  casual,  that  might  arise  to  them,  and 
obtained  an  authenticated  conveyance  of  all  these  privQeges, 
which  was  subsequently  ratified  by  Ferdinand  Aragon,  king  of 
Naples. 

The  deputies  having  returned  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
and  made  a  report  of  all  they  had  done,  a  great  number  of 
people  determined  on  removing  thither,  and  took  the  necessary 
steps  for  their  departure  by  disposing  of  such  things  as  they 
could  not  conveniently  carry  with  them.  The  yoimg  people 
married  before  quitting  the  valleys,  and  being  recommended  to 
the  grace  of  God,  took  leave  of  their  friends,  and  proceeded  to 
their  new  domains,  taking  up  their  residence  near  the  city  of 
Montalto,  in  Calabria.  The  journey  occupied  about  five  and 
twenty  days ;  and  on  their  arrival  they  immediately  set  about 
building  die  hamlet  of  Borgo-Ultramontane, — ^referring  to  the 
Appennine  mountains,  which  lay  between  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mcHit  and  their  new  residence.  The  hamlet  was  soon  peopled ; 
and  about  fifty  years  after,  a  second  emigration  took  place, 
which  greatly  augmented  their  numbers;  and  they  now  built 
the  hamlet  of  St.  Sixte,  which  afterwards  was  the  seat  of  one 
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of  their  most  flourishing  churches.  These  new  settlers^  in  pro- 
cess of  time  built  and  peopled  Vacarisso,  Argentine,  and  St 
Vincent.  Finally,  the  Marquis  l^inello  permitted  them  to 
build  on  his  estate  an  enclosed  town,  which  they  called  Ouardia: 
It  was  situated  on  elevated  ground  near  the  Mediterranean  sea; 
and,  having  some  immunities  and  special  privileges  attached  to 
it,  it  became  in  time  a  populous  and  opulent  ci^«  And  in  all 
these  places  these  Waldenses,  for  a  considerable  time,  lived  in 
peace,  and  greatly  multiplied.*  So  &r  respecting  this  new 
colony  of  Waldenses  in  Calabria :  let  us  no'Vf  trace  them  in 
other  places. 

The  vanity  of  hoping  to  coerce  religious  opinions  by  brute 
force  is  abundantly  manifest  through  all  the  history  of  the 
Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  and  may  be  said  to  strike  us  with 
all  the  force  of  a  demonstration.  Although  the  popes  and  the 
French  monarchs  joined  their  councils,  and  their  I'espective 
forces,  to  destroy  these  troublesome  heretics,  it  was  to  little 
avail.  The  preceding  Lectures,  indeed,  exhibit  lucid  proof  of  their 
laying  waste  by  fire  and  sword  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
yet  M.  de  Voltaire  informs  us  that  '*  numbers  of  persons  holding 
the  principles  of  the  Albigenses  retired  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  they  lived  a  long  time  in  obscurity,  busied  in 
the  culture  of  barren  lands,  which,  with  indefatigable  industry, 
they  rendered  fit  for  com  and  pasture.  The  neighbouring 
grounds  were  let  to  them  on  leases,  which  they  improved  by 
their  labour  so  as  to  maintain  themselves,  and  to  enrich  their 
landlords,  who  never  complained  of  their  behaviour.  In  the 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  years  their  number  increased 
to  eighteen  thousand,  who  were  dispersed  in  thirty  small  towns^ 
besides  hamlets.  All  this  was  the  fruit  of  their  industry. 
There  were  no  priests  among  them — no  quarrels  about  reHgwus 
worship — no  lawsuits :  they  determined  their  diflferenoes  among 
themselves.  None  but  those  who  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  cities  knew  that  there  existed  such  things  as  mass 
and  bishops.  They  prayed  to  God  in  their  own  provincial 
dialect,  and,  being  continually  employed,  they  had  the  h^>pi* 

•  Pierre  GUlcs,  Hist  des  EgUses  Reformees,  c.  m. 
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ness  to  know  no  vice.  This  peaceful  state  they  enjoyed  for 
above  two  hundred  years,  since  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses 
terminated,  with  which  the  nation  had  been  tired.  Wh^i 
mankind  have  long  rioted  in  cruelly,  their  fury  abates,  and 
sinks  into  languor  and  indifference :  this  we  see  constantly  veri- 
fied in  individuals  as  well  as  in  whole  nations. 

<'  Such  was  the  tranquillity  which  the  Vaudois  ( Waldenses) 
enjoyed,  when  the  reformers  of  Germany  and  Geneva  came  to 
hear  that  there  were  others  of  the  same  persuasion  as  them- 
selves. Immediately  they  sent  some  of  their  ministers  to  visit 
them ;  and  since  then,  the  Vaudois  are  but  too  well  known.*'* 

The  same  writer,  speaking  of  these  same  people,  on  another 
occasion,  is  pleased  to  say,  that  *^  nothing  is  so  well  known  to 
the  curious  in  these  matters  as  the  following  verses  upon  the 
Vaudois,  written  in  the  year  1100. 

^  Que  ael  «e  Croba  a]cun  bon  que  ToUia  amar  Dio  e  temer  Jeahu  Xrlst, 
Que  Don  voIUa  maudire^  ni  jura,  ni  mendr, 
Nlavoutraiy  ni  aucire^  ni  pense  de  Pautruy, 

Ni  veiyax  se  do  11  sio  ennexnie, 

nil  dison  quel  es  Vaudea  e  degno  do  murir.** 

"  When  a  man  will  neither  curae»  nor  swear,  nor  lie, 
Nor  day,  nor  rob^  nor  eommit  adultery, 
Nor  avenge  himself  on  bis  enemy» 
They  call  htm  one  of  the  Vaudoig,  and  so  worthy  to  die." 

In  the  year  1210  twenty*fi)ur  persons  of  the  sect  of  the 
Waldenses  were  seized  in  the  very  city  of  Paris,  some  of  whom 
were  imprisoned,  and  others  committed  to  the  flames,  in  the 
year  1834  the  monks  of  the  inquisition  apprehended  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  of  them  at  Paris,  who  were  burnt  alive, 
sustaining  their  torture  with  admirable  fortitude.  It  is  also 
related  by  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  <<  The  Sea  of  Histo- 
ries," that,  in  the  year  1878,  the  persecution  against  the  Wal- 
dmses  then  going  forward,  a  vast  number  df  them  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  in  the  Place  de  Grave,  in  Paris.     Tliese 

*  Voltaire's  Uoiversal  History,  vol.  ii.  eh.  xcvi. 
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sanguinary  proceedings,  however,  did  littk  towards  eradicaring 
the  heresy;  for,  two  years  after  this,  viz.  in  1380,  we  find 
Francis  Borelli,  an  inquisitorial  monk,  armed  with  a  bull  of 
Pope  Oement  VIL,  undertaking  the  persecution  of  the  Wair 
denses  in  the  same  quarter.  In  the  space  of  thirteen  yeais, 
he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrates  of  GrenoUe 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  to  be  burned  as  heretics;  and 
in  the  valley  of  Fraissiniere,  he  apprehended  eighQr  more,  who 
were  also  committed  to  the  flames.* 

In  Germany,  the  Waldenses  continued  to  increase  during 
the  whole  of  the  Idth  and  14th  centuries,  which  is  in  some 
respects  to  be  accounted  tar  tram  the  circumstance,  that  a 
violent  quarrel  had  ensued  between  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL 
and  the  papal  see,  in  consequence  of  which  the  heretics  found 
protection  firom  the  former.  Frederick,  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  gone  eagerly  into  all  the  measures  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  issued  four  sanguinary  edicts  against  the  heretics, 
which  edicts  have  been  adduced  in  a  former  Lecture.f  But  he 
had  now,  by  some  means,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Gregoiry 
IX.,  who,  at  the  moment  that  Frederick  was  prosecuting  a  war 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  east,  excited  the  emperor's  own  scm, 
Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to  reb^ 
against  lus  fitther,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
had  revolted.  The  rebellion  was,  however,  suppressed,  the  prince 
was  confined,  and  Frederick  triumphed — but  his  troubles  were  not 
ended.  The  pope  excommunicated  him,  and,  to  sow  division 
between  him  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  (a.  d,  1237)  trans- 
mitted a  bull  into  Germany,  in  which  were  the  following  words^ 
referring  to  the  emperor  :— 

^<  A  beast  of  blasphemy,  abounding  with  names,  is  risen  finom 
the  sea,  with  the  feet  of  a  bear,  the  &oe  of  a  lion,  and  membas 
of  other  different  animals ;  which,  like  the  proud,  hath  opened  its 
mouth  in  blasphemy  against  the  holy  name ;  not  even  fearii^  to 
throw  the  arrows  of  calumny  against  the  tabemade  of  God,  and 
the  saints  that  dwell  in  heaven.     This  beast,  desirous  of  breaking 

*  Perrin*!  History  of  the  Vaudoh,  book  ii.  eh.  xL  and  zt.      Milner*i  Church 
Hutory,  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 

t  Sec  Lect.  jlUt.  p.  945. 
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everything  in  pieces  widi  his  iron  teeth  and  nails,  and  of  tramp- 
ling all  things  under  his  feet,  hath  already  prepared  private 
battering  rams  against  the  wall  of  the  catholic  fiuth,  and  now 
raises  open  machines,  in  erecting  sool-destroying  schools  of  Ish- 
maelites ;  risings  according  to  report,  in  opposition  to  Christ,  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  table  of  whose  covenant  he  attempts 
to  abolish  with  the  pen  of  wicked  heresy.  Be  not,  therefore^ 
surprised  at  the  malice  of  this  blasphemous  beast,  if  we,  who  are 
the  servants  of  the  Almighty,  should  be  exposed  to  the  arrows  of 
his  destruction.  This  king  of  plagues  was  even  heard  to  say,  that 
the  whole  world  has  been  deceived  by  three  impostors — Moses, 
CSirist,  and  Mahomet ;  but  he  makes  Jesus  far  inferior  to  the 
other  two.  'They,'  says  he,  'supported  their  glory  to  the  last, 
whereas  Christ  was  ignominously  crudfied.'"  Frederick,  on  the 
other  hand,  drew  up  an  apology  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  in 
which  he  terms  Crregory  the  Great  Draoon  and  Antichrist, 
of  whom  it  is  written,  <'  and  another  red  horse  arose  from  thesea, 
and  he  that  sat  upon  him  took  peace  from  the  earth.''* 

In  the  year  1245,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  convened  the  famous 
council  of  Lyons,  concerning  which  the  following  inscription  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  '<  The  thirteenth 
gmeral  council,  and  the  first  of  Lyons :  Frederick  II.  is  there 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  church,  and  deprived  of  the  imperial 
diademJ*  To  this  council  Frederick  did  not  fail  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  defend  his  cause,  well  knowing  that  he  was  there  to  be 
publicly  accused.  The  pope,  who  had  set  himself  up  as  judge 
at  the  head  of  the  council,  acted  also  the  part  of  his  own  advocate; 
and  after  strenuously  insisting  on  his  right  to  the  temporalities  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  and  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
he  charged  Frederick  with  having  made  a  peace  with  the  Maho- 
metans— with  having  had  Mahometan  concubines — ^with  not 
believing  in  Christ — and,  in  a  word,  with  being  a  hereticf  The 
emperor's  orators  harangued  in  his  defence  with  great  spirit  and 
resolution,  and  in  their  turn  accused  the  pope  of  having  been 
guilQr  of  usury  and  rapine. 

*  Ru8iel*8  Modern  Europe,  vol.  i.  letter  92. 
t  Mons.  Voltaire  drUy  uAm,  **  How  oould  the  Emperor  be  ft  hirtiU  and  an  u^dd 
ftt  the  lame  time  ?  "    A  very  pertinent  question  certainly. 
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The  emperor  was  himself  at  Turin  during  these  transactions, 
and,  according  to  report,  was  greatly  agitated  on  hearing  of  them. 
Hef  however,  caUed  for  his  strong  box,  which  was  brought  him, 
and  takingoutof  it  the  imperial  crown,  he  added,  '^This  the  pope 
and  his  council  have  not  been  able  to  take  ttom  me,  and  before 
they  strip  me  of  it  much  blood  shall  be  spilt*''  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  write  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  urging  them  to  sup- 
port him  agdnst  the  pope.  *'I  am  not  the  first,''  says  he,  in  his 
letters,  <<whom  the  clergy  have  treated  so  unworthily,  and  I  shall 
not  be  the  last.  But  you  are  the  cause  of  it,  by  obeying  these 
hypocrites,  whose  ambition,  you  are  sensible,  is  carried  beyond  all 
bounds.  How  many  infiunous  actions,  shocking  to  modesty, 
might  you  not,  if  you  were  disposed  to  it,  discover  in  the  court  of 
Rome  ?  While  they  are  abandoned  to  the  vices  of  the  age,  and 
intoxicated  with  pleasure,  the  greatness  of  their  riches  stifles  in 
their  minds  all  sense  of  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  charity 
to  deprive  them  of  these  pernicious  treasures,  which  are  their  ruin, 
and  it  is  your  du^  to  assist  me  in  so  doing." 

These  extracts  su£Eiciendy  shew  the  state  of  deadly  hatred  that 
existed  between  the  pope  and  emperor,  and  which  produced  a 
flame  that  raged,  with  more  or  less  violence,  throughout  the  em* 
pire,  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  the  year  1250.  <<  It  was 
dreadfiil,"  says  a  late  writer,  ^<  to  see  the  misery  to  which  many 
thousands  w&re  reduced  in  Germany,  by  a  new  and  illegal  election 
of  another  emperor,  and  by  the  violences  committed  in  the  re- 
volted  cities  of  Italy ;  in  all  which  the  pope  was  the  only  one 
insensible  to  the  operations  of  Divine  justice.  In  the  midst  of  this 
confusion,  (1254)  the  Almighty  summoned  him  before  his  tri* 
bunaL"  *  One  beneficial  result  of  this  long-pending  quarrel  was, 
that  it  retarded  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  different 
parts  of  the  German  empire,  and  consequendy  gave  the  Wal- 
denses  an  opportunity  of  propagating  their  sentiments  more 
extensively.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  were  generally  upon  the 
alert  in  quest  of  heretics,  and  wherever  they  were  discovered, 
means  of  one  kind  or  other  were  not  wanting  to  persecute  tfaaOf 
and  render  their  dispersion  necessary  to  avoid  its  fury.    But  these 

*  Walcb*s  History  of  the  Popes. 
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things  always  turned  out  to  the  furtherance  ^of  the  gospel,  *^  be- 
cause many  learned  preachers  were  thereby  dispersed  abroad,  to 
make  known  the  purity  of  their  religion  to  the  world."  * 

But  after  the  death  of  Frederick,  the  establishment  of  the  inqui- 
sition met  with  less  obstruction.  The  affiurs  of  Germany  had 
been  left  by  him  in  great  disorder ;  Italy  was  without  a  prince, 
and  the  MUanese  under  the  control  of  the  pope.  **  The  latter," 
says  Limborch,  <<  now  determined  to  extirpate  all  here^,  which 
had  greatly  increated  during  Ae  preceding  war.'^f 

About  the  year  1330,  the  Waldenses  were  grievously  harassed 
and  oppressed,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  by  an  inquisitcnr  of 
the  name  of  Eachard,  a  Jacobin  monk.  The  circumstance  is 
related  by  Vignier,  in  his  Historical  Library,  part  the  third, 
where  he  also  records  an  anecdote  of  this  Eachard  that  is  worth 
mentioning.  After  inflicting  cruelties  with  great  severity,  and 
for  a  length  of  time^  upon  the  Waldenses,  he  was  at  length 
induced  to  investigate  the  causes  and-  reasons  of  their  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  force  of  truth  ultimately  pr^ 
vailed  over  all  his  prejudices — ^his  own  conscience  attested  that 
many  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  they  charged  on  that 
apostate  church  really  existed;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to 
disprove  the  articles  of  their  fidth  by  the  word  of  God,  he  con- 
fessed that  truth  had  overcome  him,  gave  glory  to  God,  and 
entered  into  the  communion  of  the  Waldensian  churches,  which 
he  had  long  been  engaged  in  punishing  and  persecuting  even  to 
death.  The  news  of  his  conversion  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  the  other  inquisitors,  whose  indignation  was 
roused  by  his  apostacy.  Emissaries  were  despatched  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  he  was  at  length  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  Hei- 
delberg, where  he  was  committed  to  the  flames.  His  dying  testi- 
mony was  a  noble  attestation  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the 
Waldenses ;  for  he  went  to  the  stake  charging  it  upon  the  church 
of  Rome  as  a  monstrous  and  iniquitous  proceeding  to  put  to 
death  so  many  innocent  persons,  for  no  other  crime  but  their 
steadftst  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the 
delusions  of  Antichrist.:^ 

*  Ferrin's  History^  b.  ii.  ch.  iL  f  Limborch's  Inquisition,  ch.  zt. 

I  Vlgnier's  fiiblioih.  Hist,  part  iii.  Anno  1390,  in  Perrin's  History,  b.  iL  ch.  ii. 
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We  are  enabled  to  trace  the  Waldenses,  at  this  period,  into 
Saxony  and  Pomerania,  where,  in  the  year  1391,  four  hundred 
and  forty-three  were  seized  by  the  inquisitors ;  they  confessed 
that  their  teachers  came  from  Bohemia,  and  that  they  and  their 
ancestors  before  them  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles  they 
then  held.  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  treat  of  the  pro- 
gress of  these  principles  in  Bohemia,  where  they  obtained  tbe 
title  of  the  Unitas-Fratrum,  or  Bohemian  brethren,  and  there- 
fore do  not  dwell  upon  it  in  this  place.  In  1457,  a  great  number 
of  the  Waldenses  were  discovered  by  the  inquisitors  in  the 
diocese  of  Eiston,  in  Grermany,  who  were  put  to  death,  and  who 
confessed  that  they  had  among  them  twelve  harbes^  or  pastors, 
who  laboured  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  foct,  it  would 
appear  from  what  Trithemius  relates,  that  Germany  was  frill  of 
the  Waldenses  prior  to  the  reformation  by  Luther ;  for  he  men- 
tions it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  so  numerous  were  they,  that  in 
travelling  from  Cologne  to  Milan,  the  whole  extent  of  Grermany, 
they  could  lodge  every  night  with  persons  of  their  own  profe- 
sion;  and  that  it  was  a  custom  among  them  to  affix  certain  pri- 
vate marks  to  their  signs  and  gates,  whereby  they  made  them- 
selves known  to  one  another.* 

The  Netherlands  also,  during  this  period,  formed  a  retreat  for 
the  Waldenses,  and  exhibited  numerous  scenes  of  persecution 
and  slaughter.  It  certainly  was  very  natural  that,  when  perse- 
cuted in  France,  they  should  retreat  into  that  country,  and 
thither  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  inquisitors  pursued  and  made 
dreadfrd  havoc  of  them.  Here  they  passed  under  several  names, 
such  as  Piphles,  or  weavers,  many  of  them  being  of  that  occupa- 
tion ;  but  the  more  common  name  was  that  of  Turlupins,  or 
Turilupins,  which  is  variously  explained.  Some  derive  die  term 
from  the  city  of  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Latin  word  bgw, 
a  wolf;  according  to  which  the  meaning  is,  <<  the  wolves  of 
Turin  f  importing  that,  being  banished  from  the  society  of  men, 
they  were  compelled  to  dwell  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
Matthew  Paris,  in  his  Life  of  our  King  Henry  III.,  informs  us 
that  one  Robert  Bougre,  who  had  lived  among  the  Waldenses, 

*  Perrin's  Hist.  d«s  Vaudois,  book  ii.  ch.  xi. 
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and  professed  their  iaith,  apostatized  from  them,  became  a  Domi- 
nican, and  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  inquisitor-general.  This 
man,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their  places  of  concealment, 
iqiprehended  more  than  fifty  of  them  in  the  year  1286,  and 
caused  them  all  to  be  either  burnt  or  buried  alive.  But  of  the 
extreme  to  which  this  man  carried  his  cruelty,  a  tolerable  notion 
may  be  formed  from  the  singular  occurrence,  that  even  his  holi* 
ness  himself  complained  of  his  abusing  the  power  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  He  was  accused  of  perverting  the  authority  of 
his  office— K)f  punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guiky — and  of 
committing  various  atrocities;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
degraded  from  his  station,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.* 

We  are  told  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Popeliniere,  who  wrote  a  His- 
tory of  France,  that  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses  extended 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  even  into  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  where  indeed  we  shall  trace  them  hereafter,  and  the 
Waldenses  in  that  quarter  suffering  the  fury  of  papal  brutality. 
He  says,  that  ever  since  the  year  1100,  they  had  been  propagat- 
ing their  doctrine,  which  differed  but  litde  from  that  of  the  pro- 
testants  since  the  Reformation.  He  adds  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  efforts  that  have  been  resorted  to  by  different  princes 
and  powers,  to  suppress  their  doctrine,  they  had,  even  to  his 
times,  boldly  and  courageously  maintained  it.  Mons.  Vignier 
also  mentions,  that  when  die  Waldenses  were  driven  from  Picardy 
through  the  violence  of  persecution,  several  of  them  retired  into 
Poland ;  and  we  find  that,  in  the  year  1330,  the  inquisition  fol- 
lowed them  there,  and  numbers  were  put  to  death.  Matthias 
lUyricus,  in  his  catalogue  of  "  The  Witnesses  of  the  Truth,'' 
says  he  had  lying  before  him  the  forms  of  the  inquisition  made 
use  of  on  that  occasion.f 

From  these  same  writers,  to  whom  may  also  be  added  the 
inquisitor,  Reinerius  Saccho,  we  learn,  that  the  persecutions 
which  took  place  in  the  south  of  France  during  the  former  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  drove  the  Waldenses  also  into  various 

•  M.  Paris,  Life  of  Henry  III.     Perrin,  book  ii.  eh.xiii. 
t  Perrin'i  History  of  the  Vaudois,  bookii.  ch.  liv.,  and  Limborch's  History  of 
the  Inquisition,  cb.  xvi. 
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Other  countries.  <*  In  1229  th^  had  spread  themselves  in  great 
numbers  throughout  all  Italy.  They  had  ten  schools  m  Valca- 
monica  alone,  which  were  supported  by  pecuniary  contributions 
in  all  their  societies,  and  which  contributions  were  transmitted 
into  Lombardy/'  Reinerius  adds  that,  about  the  year  1250,  the 
Waldenses  had  churches  in  Albania,  Lombardy,  Milan,  in  Ro- 
magna,  Vicenza,  Florence,  and  Val  Spoletine ;  and,  in  the  year 
1280,  there  were  a  considerable  nmnber  of  Waldenses  in  SicQy. 
In  all  these  places  the  sanguinary  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  were  continually  suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over 
their  heads.  To  these,  also,  were  now  added  the  rage  of  inqui- 
sitors and  of  papal  constitutions,  through  which  they  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  suffering  and  misery.  In  Sicily  in  particular, 
the  imperial  fury  raged  against  them ;  they  were  ordered  to  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  severi^,  that  they  might  be  banished, 
not  only  from  the  country,  but  from  the  eardu  And  throughout 
Italy,  both  Gr^ory  IX.  and  Honorius  IV.  harassed  and  op- 
pressed them  with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity,  by  means  of 
the  inquisition :  the  living  were,  without  mercy,  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground, 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  even  the  slumbering  remains  of  die 
dead  were  dragged  from  their  graves,  and  their  bones  committed 
to  the  flames.* 

We  are  further  informed  by  Reinerius  Saccho,  that  in  his  time 
the  Waldenses  had  their  churches  at  Constantinople  and  I%i- 
ladelphia,  in  Sclavonia,  Bulgaria,  and  Diagonitia.  Vignier  re- 
ports that,  after  the  persecution  of  Picardy,  they  dispersed  them- 
selves into  Livonia  and  Sarmatia.  And,  it  is  added  by  Matthew 
Paris,  that  they  had  spread  themselves  as  fiur  as  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  where  their  profession  prevailed  to  that  d^ree,  that 
they  had  won  over  several  (catholic)  bishops  to  their  par^. 

*  Ferrin't  History,  U  ii.  di.  x?i. 
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A  View  of  the  Opinions  and  Practices  of  the  Waldenses^  collected 

from  the  Writings  of  their  Adversaries — Firom  Reinerius  Saccho, 

an  Inquisitor — From  a  second  Inquisitor^  in  Bohemia — From 

JBneas  Sylvius^  afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL — From  Claudius  Seis^ 

selius,  AriMish(q}  of  Tlirin. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  attempted  to  trace  out  the 
countries  in  which  the  Waldenses  were  to  be  found  maintaining 
their  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  greater  or  lesser  num- 
bers, firom  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
flame  of  persecution  began  to  rage  with  violence  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  to  the  period  of  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Piedmont — it  may  be  proper,  before  we  go  into  their 
political  history,  to  take  a  review  of  their  sentiments  and  practices 
in  regard  to  religion.  Such  an  exhibition  will  enable  the  reader  the 
better  to  imderstand  the  character  of  this  class  of  religionists,  and 
form  his  judgment  more  correctly,  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  be 
branded  as  heretics,  which  they  were  by  the  church  of  Rome,  or 
regarded  as  the  genuine  disciples  of  Christ,  in  which  light  I  am 
disposed  to  view  them. 

The  primary  source  to  which  I  shall  have  recourse  for  evidence 
on  this  interesting  point  shall  be  the  writings  of  their  adversaries ; 
and  certainly  a  more  unexceptionable  source  firom  whence  to  ex- 
tract it  cannot  be  imagined,  in  so  far  as  it  goes  to  illustrate,  dis- 
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passionately,  dieir  opposition  to  the  leading  tenets  of  popeiy. 
And  the  first  witness  which  I  shall  call  is  Reinerius  Saccho, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  of  famous  memory.  This  man  had 
once,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  been  connected  with  the 
Waldenses  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years ;  but  he  aposta- 
tized firom  their  profession,  entered  the  catholic  church,  was 
raised  in  it  to  the  dignified  station  of  an  inquisitor,  and  became 
one  of  their  most  cruel  persecutors.  He  was  deputed  by  the  pope 
to  reside  in  Lombardy,  in  the  south  of  France ;  and,  about  die 
year  1250,  published  a  catalogue  of  the  errors  of  the  Waldenses, 
under  three-and-thirty  distinct  heads.  The  original  Latin  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Allix's  Remarks  upon  the  Churches  of  Pied- 
mont, pp.  188 — 191.  The  following  is  a  &ithfiil  translation : — 
«  Their  first  error,"  says  he,  "  is  a  contempt  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  from  thence  they  have  been  delivered  up  to  Satan, 
and  by  him  cast  headlong  into  innumerable  errors,  mixing  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  the  heretics  of  old  with  their  own  inven- 
ticHis ;  and,  being  cast  out  of  the  catholic  church,  they  aflirm  that 
they  alone  are  the  church  of  Christ  and  his  disciples.  They  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  the  apostles'  successors,  to  have  apostolical 
authority,  and  the  keys  of  binding  and  loosing.  They  hold  the 
church  of  Rome  to  be  the  whore  of  Babylon,  (Rev.  ch.  xvii.) 
and  that  all  that  obey  her  are  damned,  especially  the  clergy  that 
have  been  subject  to  her  since  the  time  of  Pope  Sylvester.*  They 
deny  that  any  true  miracles  are  wrought  in  the  church,  because 
none  of  themselves  ever  worked  any.  They  hold  that  none 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  church  which  have  be^i  introduced 
since  Christ's  ascension  ought  to  be  observed,  as  being  of  no 
value.  The  feasts,  fasts,  orders,  blessings,  offices  of  the  church, 
and  the  like,  they  utterly  reject.  They  speak  against  consecrated 
churches,  church-yards,  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  the  inventions  of  covetous  priests,  to  augment 
their  own  gains,  in  spunging  the  people,  by  those  means,  of  their 
money  and  oblations.  They  say  that  a  man  is  then  first  baptized 
when  he  is  received  into  their  community.     Some  of  them  hold 


•  This  pontiff  was  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Grttt,  abont 

the  year  350. 
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diat  baptism  is  of  no  advantage  to  infiints,  because  they  cannot 
actually  believe.  They  reject  the  sacrament  of  confirmation, 
bat  instead  of  that  their  teachers  lay  their  hands  upon  their  dis- 
ciples. They  say  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  other  religious  m'ders^* 
are  no  better  than  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  other  persecu- 
tors of  the  aposdes.  They  do  not  bdlieve  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  to  be  the  true  sacrament^  but  only  Uessed  bread,  which  by 
a  figure  only  is  called  the  body  of  Chrst,  even  as  it  is  said,  <  and 
the  rock  was  Christ,'  &c.  Some  of  them  hold  that  this  sacrament 
can  only  be  celebrated  by  those  that  are  good, — others  again  by 
any  that  know  the  words  of  consecration.  This  sacrament  they 
edebrate  in  their  assemUies,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Gospel  at 
their  table,  and  participating  together,  in  imitatbn  of  Christ's^ 
Supper.  They  say  that  a  priest  who  is  a  sinner  cannot  bind  or 
loose  any  one,  as  being  himself  botmd ;  and  that  any  good  and  m- 
telligent  layman  may  absolve  another  and  impose  penance.  Th^ 
reject  extreme  unction,  declaring  it  to  be  rather  a  curse  dian  a 
aacrament.  Marriage,  say  they,  is  notUng  else  but  sworn  forni- 
cation, unless  the  parties  live  omtinendy;  and  they  acooant  any  fil- 
diiness  preferable  to  die  conjugal  rites.  They  praise  continence, 
indeed,  but  in  the  meantime  give  way  to  the  satisfying  of  burning 
lusts  by  any  filthy  means  whatsoever,  expounding  that  place  of 
the  aposde,  ^  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,''  thus — ^that  it  is 
better  to  satisfy  one's  lust  by  any  filthy  act,  than  to  be  tempted 
dierewith  in  the  heart.*     But  this  diey  conceal  as  much  as  pos- 

*  There  appears  ■omething  like  a  eonaeiouaneas  about  Reineriuay  tfiat  in  Uiia  mon- 
atroua  accuaation  he  was  calumniaCSng  Uie  Waldenses,  for  in  the  following  words  he 
qualifies  the  eharge  by  deseribing  them  as  not  avowing  it.  The  reader  will  presently 
see  their  senttmento  on  die  snlgeet  of  manriagp^  and  be  eonvloMd  of  the  foulneiB  of 
this  slander.  I  shall  therefore,  at  present,  only  quote  from  their  own  Apology  aahort 
extract,  in  which  they  repel  the  charge  of  countenancing  lasoinousness.  "  It  was  this 
▼ice,**  say  they, "  that  led  David  to  procure  the  death  of  his  fiuthful  servant,  that  he 
might  enjoy  his  wifo— «nd  Ammon  to  defile  his  sister  IWnar.  lliif  viae  eonsomes 
the  estates  of  many,  as  it  is  said  of  the  prodigid  eon,  who  wasted  his  aofaalance  In 
riotoos  living.  Balaam  made  choice  of  this  vice  to  provoke  the  children  of  Israel 
to  sin,  which  occasioned  the  death  of  twenty-four  thousand  persons.  This  sin 
was  the  occasion  of  Samson's  losing  his  sigHt ;  it  perverted  Solomon,  and  many  have 
perished  through  the  beanty  of  a  w^man.  The*  remedies  for  diis  sin  are'  fotting; 
prayer,  andkeepmgatadisUneefromit.  Other  vices  may  be  subdued  by  fighting  t 
In  this  we  conquer  by  flight ;  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  Joseph.**— Pem'n** 
ffi§t.  ch.  iv. 

VOL.    II.  2   F 
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sible,  that  they  may  not  be  reproached  therewith.  If  any  honest 
woman  among  them  that  has  the  repute  of  chastity,  is  brought 
to  bed  of  a  child,  they  carefully  conceal  it,  and  send  it  abroad  to 
be  nursed^  that  it  may  not  be  known.  They  hold  all  oaths  to  be 
unlawful  and  a  mortal  sin,  yet  they  dispense  with  them  when 
it  is  done  to  avoid  death,  lest  diey  should  betray  their  accomplices, 
or  the  secret  of  their  infidelity.  They  hold  it  to  be  an  unpar- 
donable sin  to  betray  an  heretic — yea,  the  very  an  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  say  that  male&ctors  ought  not  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  secular  power.  Some  of  them  hold  it  unlawful  to 
kiU  brute  animals — as  fishes,  or  tlie  like — but  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  eat  them,  they  hang  them  over  die  fire  or  smoke  till 
they  die.  Fleas  and  such  sort  of  insects  they  shake  ofF  thdr 
clothes,  or  else  dip  their  clothes  in  hot  water,  supposing  them  thus 
to  be  dead  of  themselves.  Thus  they  cheat  their  own  consciences  in 
this  and  other  observances.  From  whence  we  may  see  that, 
having  forsaken  truth,  they  deceive  themselves  by  their  own 
&]se  notions.  According  to  them  there  is  no  purgatory,  and  all  that 
die  inunediately  pass  either  into  heaven  or  hell.  That  therefore 
the  prayers  of  the  churcb  for  the  dead  are  of  no  use,  because 
those  that  are  in  heaven  do  not  want  them,  nor  can  those  that  are 
in  hell  be  relieved  by  them.  And  from  thence  th^  infer  that  all 
offerings  made  for  the  dead  are  only  of  use  to  the  clergymen  that 
eat  them,  and  not  to  the  deceased,  who  are  incapable  of  being  pro- 
fited by  them.  They  hold  that  the  saints  in  heaven  do  not  hear 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  nor  regard  the  honours  which  are  done 
to  them,  because  their  bodies  lie  dead  here  beneath,  and  their 
q)iritslu*e  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  in  heaven,  that  they  can 
neither  hear  our  prayers  nor  see  the  honours  which  we  pay  them. 
They  add  that  the  saints  do  not  pray  for  us,  and  that  therefore 
we  are  not  to  entreat  their  intercession,  because,  being  swallowed 
up  with  heavenly  joy,  they  cannot  attend  to  us,  nor  indeed  to 
anything  else.  Hence  they  deride  all  the  festivals  which  we  cde- 
brate  in  honour  of  the  saints,  and  all  other  instances  of  our  vene- 
ration for  them.  Accordingly,  wherever  they  can  do  it,  they  se- 
credy  work  upon  holidays,  arguing  that,  since  working  is  good, 
it  cannot  be  evil  to  do  that  which  is  good  on  a  holiday.  They 
do  not  observe  Lent,  or  other  fasts  of  tlie  church,  alleging  that 
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God  does  not  delight  in  die  afflictions  of  his  friends,  as  being  able 
to  save  without  them.  Some'  heretics,  indeed,  afflict  themselves 
with  &sting,  watchings,  and  the  like,  because,  without  these,  they 
cannot  obtain  the  re()utation  of  being  holy  among  the  simple 
people,  nor  deceive  them  by  tfieir  feigned  hypocrisy.  They  do 
not  receive  the  CHd  Testament,  but  the  Gospel  only,  tfiat  they 
may  not  be  overthrown  by  it,  but  rather  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves dierewidi,  pretending  that  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  all  old  things  were  to  be  laid  aside*  In  like 
manner  they  select  the  choicest  sayings  and  authorities  of  the  holy 
fathers — such  as  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Chrysostome,  and 
Isidore — ^that  with  them  diey  may  support  their  opinions,  oppose 
others,  or  the  more  easily  seduce  the  simple,  by  varnishing  over  their 
sacrilegious  doctrine  with  the  good  sentences  of  the  saints,  at  the 
same  time  very  quiedy  passing  over  those  parts  of  the  writings -of 
the  holy  &thers  that  oppose  and  confute  their  errors.  Such  as 
are  teachable  and  eloquent  among  them,  they  instruct  to  get  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  sayings  of  the  apostles,  and 
other  holy  men,  by  heart,  that  they  may  be  able  to  inform  others, 
and  draw  in  believers, — ^beautifying  their  sect  with  the  goodly 
words  of  the  saints,  that  the  things  they  persuade  and  recommend 
may  pass  for  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine,— ^thus  by  their  soft 
speeches  deceiving  the  hearts  of  the  simple.  And  not  only  the 
men,  but  even  their  women  also,  teach*  amongst  them,  because 
women  have  an  easier  access  to  those  of  their  own  sex,  to  pervert 
them,  that  afterwards,  by  their  means,  the  men  may  be  perverted 
also,  as  the  serpent  deceived  Adam  by  means  of  Eve.  They 
teach  their  disciples  to  speak  in  dark  and  obscure  words,  and  in- 
stead of  speaking  truth,  to  endeavour  to  speak  lies — that,  when 
thqr  are  asked  about  one  thing,  they  might  perversely  answer 
about  another,  and  thus  craftily  deceive  their  hearers,  especially 
when  they  fear  that  by  confessing  the  truth  they  should  discover 

*  The  reader  must  not  understand  the  teaching  here  alluded  to  as  referring  to 
public  teaching  in  the  church,  for  the  Waldenses  permitted  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
their  femalesi  and  the  Scriptures  pointedly  forbid  it ;  but  he  refers  to^their  mode  of 
propagating  their  sentiments  fry  conversation,  and  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing in  a  future  Lecture,  from  the  writings  of  this  same  Reinerius,  the  very  simple 
and  striking  manner  in  which  they  did  this. 
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their  enrors.  In  th^  same  dissembling  manner  they  frequent  our 
phurches,  are  present  at  Divine  service,  offer  at  the  altar,  receive 
the  saeram^it,  confess  to  the  priests,  observe  the  church  fasts, 
cdkbrate  festivals,  and  receive  the  priest's  blessing,  reverently 
bowing  their  heads,  though  in  the  meantime  they  scoff  at  all  these 
inatitutions  of  the  church,  kx>king  upon  them  as  pro&ne  and 
hurtful.  They  say  it  is  sufficient  for  their  salvation  if  they  con- 
fess to  God,  and  not  to  man." 

Such  is  the  view  which  Reinerius  gave  of  the  principles  of  the 
Waldenses,  about  eighty  years  subsequent  to  the  times  of  Peter 
Waldo ;  and  we  must  understand  this  description  as  applicaUe  to 
oae  general  class  of  Christians,  scattered  throughout  the  south  of 
France^  the  valleys  of  the  Fyrenean  mountains,  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  country  of  the  Milanese ;  though  probably 
distinguished  in  difierent  places  by  the  different  names  of  Puri- 
tans or  Cathnrists,  Paterines,  Amoldists,  Leonists,  Albigenses 
or  Waldenses,  the  last  of  wliich  ultimately  became  their  more 
general  appellation.  No  doubt  there  were  shades  of  difference 
in  s^itiment  among  them  on  points  of  minor  importance,  even 
as  there  are  among  Christians  in  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  catholic  writers  scmiettmes  class  under  the  general 
name  of  Waldenses,  or  Albigenses,  persons  whose  theolc^cat 
sentiments  and  religious  practices  were  very  opposite  to  those 
which  were  professed  by  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo. 

In  the  sketch  which  Reinerius  has  fumidied  of  the  principles 
of  the  Wald^ises,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there  is  not  the 
sli^^test  allusion  to  any  erroneous  opinions  maintained  by  them, 
rogardmg  the  feith  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  this  is  a 
Boble  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  their  creed.  For  having 
himself  been  connected  with  them — a  man  of  learning  and  talents — 
he  doubtless  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  doctrinal  send* 
m/oits;  and  having  apostatised  from  their  profession  and  become 
their  determined  adversary,  he  did  not  want  inclination  to  bring 
forward  any  accusation  against  them  which  could  be  done  with 
the  smallest  r^^ard  to  decency  on  his  own  part.  The  errors  of 
whidi  he  accuses  them  (a  few  instances  excepted,  and  on  which 
they  repelled  his  slanderous  charges,)  are  such  as  no  protestant 
dissenter  of  the  present  day  would  shrink  from  the  odium  which 
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1$  connected  with  holding,  since  they  will  all  be  found  in  one  way 
or  other  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  unfounded  claims  of  the 
clergy,  or  the  introduction  of  human  traditions  and  the  basest 
superstition  into  the  worship  of  God. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  the  Waldenses 
flourished  in  Bohemia,  mto  which  country  Peter  Waldo,  of 
Lyons,  had  carried  their  principles,  and  there  they  took  deep 
root  and  produced  an  abundant  harvest,  as  will  be  shewn  here- 
aftar.  There  are  two  noted  authors  who  have  treated  particu"* 
larly  of  the  &ith  and  conversation  of  the  Waldenses  in  this 
quarter.  The  first  is  an  inquisitor,  or  Dominican  fnar,  who 
wrote  towards  the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  tells 
us  he  had  an  exact  or  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Waldenses,  at 
whose  trials  he  had  often  assisted  in  several  countries.  Thus  he 
writes :  but  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
an  inquisitor  who  speaks,  consequently  some  grains  of  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  severity  of  his  s^le. 

*'  The  first  error  of  the  Waldenses  is,  that  they  affirm  the 
church  of  Rome  is  not  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  an  assem- 
bly of  ungodly  men,  and  that  she  has  ceased  firom  being  the  true 
church  from  the  days  of  Pope  Sylvester,  at  which  time  the  poison 
of  temporal  advantages  was  cast  into  the  church ;  that  all  vices 
and  sins  reign  in  that  church,  and  that  they  (the  Waldenses) 
alone  live  righteously ;  that  they  are  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
and  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  whore  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations.  They  despise  and  reject  all  the  ordinances  and 
statutes  of  the  church,  as  being  too  many  and  very  burdensome. 
They  insist  that  the  pope  is  the  head  and  leader  of  all  error; 
that  the  prelates  are  the  Scribes  and  seemingly-religious  Phari- 
sees; that  the  popes  and  their  bishops,  on  account  of  the  wars 
they  foment,  are  murderers ;  that  our  obedience  is  due  to  God 
alone,  and  not  to  prelates,  which  they  found  on  Acts  iv.  9. ;  tliat 
none  in  the  church  ought  to  be  greater  tlian  their  brethren,  ac- 
cording'" to  Matt.  XX.  26,  &c. ;  that  no  man  ought  to  kneel  to  a 
priest,  because  the  angel  said  to  John,  (Rev.  xix.  10.)  ^  See  thou 
do  it  not ;'  that  tithes  ought  not  to  be  given  to  priests,  because 
there  was  no  use  of  them  in  the  primitive  church ;  that  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  enjoy  any  temporal  possessions,  because  it  was  said 
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in  die  law,  '  The  tribe  of  Levi  shall  have  no  inheritance  widi  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  sacrifices  being  their  pordon'  (Deut.  xviii.) ; 
that  it  is  wrong  to  endow  and  found  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  bequeathed  to  churches  by  way  of 
legacy.  They  condemn  the  clergy  for  their  idleness,  saying  diey 
ought  to  work  with  their  hands  as  the  aposdes  did.  They  reject 
all  the  tides  of  prelates,  as  pope,  bishop,  &c.  They  affirm  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  forcibly  compelled  in  matters  of  faith.  They 
condemn  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  privil^es  and  immu- 
nities of  the  church,  and  all  persons  and  things  belonging  to  it, 
such  as  councils  and  synods,  parochial  rights,  &c.,  declaring  that 
the  observances  of  the  religious  are  nothing  else  than  pharisaical 
tradidons. 

^^  As  to  the  second  class  of  their  errors — they  condemn  all  the 
sacraments  of  the  church.  Concerning  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
they  say,  that  the  catechism  signifies  nothing — that  the  absolution 
pronounced  over  infants  avails  them  nothing — that  the  god&thers 
and  godmothers  do  not  understand  what  they  answer  the  priest. 
Hiat  the  oblation  which  is  called  Al  %Dogen  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
human  invention.  They  reject  all  exorcisms  and  blessings.  Con- 
cerning the  eucharist  they  say,  that  a  wicked  priest  cannot  cele- 
brate that  sacrament — ^diat  transubstantiadon  is  not  performed 
by  the  hands  of  him  who  celebrates  unworthily,  and  that  it  (the 
eucharist)  may  be  celebrated  on  our  common  tables,  alleging  for 
this  the  words  of  Malachi,  i.  11, — <  In  every  place  shall  a  pure 
offering  be  offered  to  miy  name.'  They  condemn  the  custom  of  be- 
lievers communicating  no  more  than  once  ayear,  whereas  they  com- 
municate daily.*  That  the  mass  signifies  nothing ;  that  the  aposdes 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  only  done  for  gain.  They  reject 
the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  only  make  use  of  the  words  of  Christ 
in  the  vulgar  tongue — affirming  that  the  ofiering  made  by  the  priest 
in  the  mass  is  of  no  value.  They  reject  the  kiss  of  peace,  that  of 
the  altar,  of  the  priest's  hands,  and  die  pope's  feet.  They  con- 
demn marriage  as  a  sacrament,  saying  that  those  that  ^nter  into 
the  state  of  marriage  without  hope  of  children  are  guilty  of  sin. 

•  ProtMbly  every  Lord's  day,  or  first  day  of  the  week,  for  it  is  certain  they  did 
not  oome  together  for  worship  every  day;  nor  indeed  was  the  thing  practicable.  But 
in  liolding  weekly  communion  they  adhered  to  the  order  of  the  apostolic  churches. 
See  Acts  ii  42. 
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They  have  no  regard  to  the  degrees  of  carnal  or  spiritual  affinity 
in  marriage  which  the  church  observes^  nor  the  impediments  of 
order  and  public  decency,  or  to  the  prohibition  of  the  church  in 
that  matter.  They  contend  that  a  woman  after  child-birth  doth 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  blessing  or  churching.  Tliat  it  was  an 
error  of  the  church  to  forbid  the  clergy  to  marry.  They  dis- 
allow the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction ;  they  hold  the  sacra- 
ment of  difierent  orders  of  the  clergy  to  be  of  no  use,  every  good 
layman  being  a  priest,  and  the  apostles  themselves  being  all  lay- 
men. That  the  preaching  of  a  wicked  priest  cannot  profit  any- 
body, and  that  which  is  uttered  in  the  Latin  tongue  can  be  of  no 
use  to  those  laymen  who  do  not  understand  it.  They  deride  the 
tonsure  of  priests,  and  reproach  the  church  that  she  raiseth 
bastards,  boys,  and  notorious  sinners  to  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
Whatsoever  is  preached  without  Scripture  proof  they  account  no 
better  than  fables.  They  hold  that  the  holy  Scripture  is  of  the 
same  efficacy  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  in  Latin,  and  accordingly 
they  communicate  and  administer  the  sacraments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  They  can  say  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments by  heart.  They  despise  the  decretals,  and  the  sayings 
and  expositions  of  holy  men,  and  cleave  only  to  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  contemn  excommunication ;  neither  do  they  value 
absolution,  which  they  expect  alone  from  God.  They  reject  the 
indulgences  of  the  church,  and  deride  its  dispensations.  They 
admit  none  for  saints  except  the  apostles,  and  they  pray  to  no 
saint.  They  contemn  the  canonization,  translation,  and  vigils  of 
the  saints.  They  laugh  at  those  laymen  who  chuse  themselves 
saints  at  the  altar.  TTiey  never  read  tlie  liturgy.  They  give  no 
credit  to  the  legends  of  the  saints,  make  a  mock  of  the  saints' 
miracles,  and  despise  their  relics.  They  abhor  the  wood  of  the 
cross,  because  of  Chrisf  s  suffering  on  it ;  neither  do  they  sign 
themselves  with  it  They  contend  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  is  sufficient  to  salvation  without  any  church 
statutes  and  ordinances ;  and  affirm,  that  the  traditions  of  the 
church  were  no  better  than  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees ;  in- 
sisting, moreover,  that  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  observation  of 
human  tradition  than  on  the  keeping  of  the  law  of  God.  ,  They 
refute  the  mystical  sense  of  Scripture,  especially  as  delivered  in 
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spym^  fmd  actions,  and  published  by  the  church-^such  $s  dwit 
the  cock  upon  steeples  signifies  the  pastor ! 

*'  Thieir  third  cjass  of  errors  is  «s  follows: — They  oontenm  all 
9ppnwed  ecclesiastical  customs  which  they  do  Dot  retid  of  in  the 
(jospel — sudii  as  the  observation  of  Candle^nafs,  Palm-Sundayt  the 
reoondliatioQ  of  penitents,  the  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good- 
Friday.  Tbey  deq>ise  the  iei^t  of  Easter,  and  all  pther  festivals 
of  Christ  find  this  wnts,  and  say  that  one  d^y  is  as  good  as 
another,  iyor)cing  upon  holidays,  where  they  can  do  it  without 
being  taken  notice  of.  Tbey  disregard  the  church  ^ts,  aU^ng 
Isfu  Iviii.  f  Is  this  the  fiist  thai;  I  have  chpsen  ?'  Tbey  deride  and 
mock  at  all  dedications  consecrations,  and  benedictions  of  can- 
dlies,  ^she$»  p!»hp-j>raiiiches,  pil,  fire^  wa^L-ondlesi  Affnus  De€$y 
churching  of  women,  strangers,  hcdy  places  and  persons,  vest- 
ments, s^t  and  water.  They  look  upon  the  church  built  of  stone 
to  be  no  better  than  a  oommon  bam,  nether  do  they  believe  that 
God  dwells  ther^  quoting  Ac\s  vii.  48, — <  God  doth  not  dwell  in 
t^emf^iBs  mad^  with  hands ;'  i|nd  that  prayers  offfsr^  up  in  them 
are  of  no  more  efficacy  tbiin  those  which  we  c^er  up  in  our 
closets,  accprding  to  Matt.  v).  6,-r-^  But  thou  when  thou  prayest 
enter  intp  thy  closet'  They  set  no  value  on  the  dedication  of 
churches,  and  call  the  cHmaments  of  the  altar  ^  the  sin  of  the 
churgh;'  saying,  that  it  wonld  be  much  better  to  clo^e  the  poor 
than  to  deporate  walls.  Of  the  altar  they  say^  that  \%  is  wastkhl- 
ness  jto  let  so  much  cloth  lie  rotting  upon  the  ston^ ;  and  that 
Christ  never  gave  to  his  disciples  vests,  or  rpckets,  or  mitres. 
They  celebrate  the  eucharist  in  their  household  cups,  and  say 
that  the  eorppralf  or  cloth  on  which  the  host  is  laid,  is  no  holier 
than  the  doth  pf  their  breeches.  Concerning  lights  used  in  the 
church,  they  say  that  Qod,  who  is  the  true  light,  stands  in  no 
need  pf  light,  and  that  it  can  have  no  further  use  than  to  hinder 
ihe  priests  from  stumbling  in  the  dark.  They  reject  all  censingB» 
estimating  holy  water  no  better  than  common  water.  The  images 
and  pictures  in  the  church  they  pronounce  to  be  idolatrous. 
They  mock  at  the  singing  [chanting]  in  churches,  saying  that  the 
efficacy  is  in  the  words  and  not  in  the  music  They  deride  the 
eries  of  the  laymen,  and  rqect  all  festival  processions, — as  those  of 
Easter,  as  well  as  mournful  prpcessions  at  Rogation  week  and  at 
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jRinerals.  They  kugh  at  the  custiHn  of  bringing  ^ick  persons  on 
a  benid)  before  the  fdtar.  Thejr  dissuade  people  from  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  other  places  beyond  sea,  though  they 
tbesnselves  pretend  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  whereas  it  is  only  with  a 
design  to  visit  their  bishops  who  live  in  Lomfaardy.  They  ex- 
pr^ps  no  value  for  the  Lord's  sepulchre,  nor  (or  those  cf  the 
rnnts^  and  condemn  the  burying  in  churches,  whidi  they  found 
Oil  Matt,  lodil.  29, — '  Woe  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
because  ye  build  the  ton^,'  &c. :  and  would  prefer  burying  in 
the  field  to  the  church-yard,  were  they  not  afraid  of  the  church. 
They  maintain  that  the  offices  for  the  dead,  masses  for  the 
deceased,  offerings,  funeral  pomps,  last  wills,  legacies,  visiting  of 
graves,  the  reading  of  vigils,  anniversary  masses,  and  similar  suf- 
frages, are  c{  no  avail  to  departed  souls*  They  condemn  watch- 
ing with  the  dead  by  night,  because  of  the  foUy  and  wickedness 
which  are  practised  on  those  occasions. 

<<  They  hold  all  these  errors  becaiue  they  deny  purgatory,  say- 
ing that  there  are  only  two  ways — the  one  of  the  elect  to  heaven 
— the  other  of  the  damned  to  hell,  according  to  Ecdes,  xi.  3, — 
<  Whidi  way  soever  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  must  lie«'  They 
contend  that  a  good  man  stands  in  no  need  of  any  intercessions, 
and  that  they  cannot  profit  those  that  are  wicked ;  that  all  sins 
are  racnrtal,  and  none  of  them  venial ;  that  once  praying  in  the 
words  (rf*  the  Ijord'a  prayer,  is  of  more  efficacy  than  the  ringing 
c^  ten  bells,  yaa,  than  the  mass  itself.  They  think  that  all  swear* 
ing  is  sinfiil,  because  Christ  says.  Matt.  v.  34,  <  Swear  not  at  all, 
but  let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay.'  They 
are  against  punishing  male&ctora  with  death,  which  they  found 
on  Rom.  xii.  19, — <  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay  it,  saith  the 
Ix>rd.'  They  say  that  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  held  by  clergy- 
men, are  not  maintained  for  the  correction  of  evil  doers,  but  for 
die  profit  which  they  bring  with  them."* 

This  same  inquisitor,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  tells  us  that 
these  <<  heretics  are  known  by  their  manners  and  words,  for  they 
are  orderly  and  modest  in  their  manners  and  behaviour;  they 
avoid  all  pride  in  their  dress,  wearing  neither  very  rich  clothes, 

«  Hitt.  Script  Bohem.  p.  222.  tl  fcq.  in  Dr.  AUii's  Remarks,  pp.311— 219. 
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nor  over  mean  and  ragged  ones.  They  keep  up  no  commerce  or 
trade,  in  ordo*  that  they  may  avoid  lying,  swearing,  and  de« 
ceit,  chusing  ratlier  to  live  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands, 
as  handicraftsmen  and  day-labourers;  and  their  teachers  are 
weavers  and  tailors.  They  do  not  heap  up  riches,  but  are  con- 
tent with  necessaries.  They  are  also  very  chaste.  They  are 
sparing  and  very  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking ;  they  do  not 
frequent  taverns  or  alehouses;  neither  do  they  go  to  balls  or 
other  vanities.  They  abstain  from  anger;  and  even  when  at 
work  they  either  learn  or  teach.  In  like  manner,  also,  their 
women  are  very  modest,  avoiding  backbiting,  foolish  jesting,  and 
levity  of  words,  and  especially  abstaining  from  lies  and  swearing, 
— not  so  much  as  making  use  of  the  common  asseverations,  *  in 
truth,'  *  for  certain,'  and  the  like, — ^because  they  look  upon  these 
to  be  oaths :  they  conmionly  answer,  <  yea,  yea,'  or  *  no,  no.' " 

The  other  account  of  the  Waldenses  of  Bohemia,  to  which 
I  referred,  is  that  of  JEneas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  writer  descended  from 
the  noble  family  of  Piccolomini,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1405.  His  abilities  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  life  introduced  him  to  public  notice.  He  officiated 
as  secretary  at  the  council  of  Basil,  in  1431,  and  his  diplomatic 
talents  were  afterwards  employed  in  mediating  a  peace  between 
Ijigland  and.  Scotland,  which  brought  him  into  this  country. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  in  various  embassies,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Frederick  III.,  with  whom  he  became  a 
great  &vourite,  as  well  from  his  literary  attainments  as  from 
his  abOities  as  a  statesman.  In  1458  he  was  elevated  to  the 
pontifical  chair,  on  which  occasion  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Pius  II. ;  but  he  retained  that  high  station  only  seven  years, 
for  he  died  in  1464,  at  the  age  of  50,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  having  been  one  of  the  best  scholars  that  ever 
wore  the  triple  crown.  The  following  is  the  brief  account  of 
the  Waldenses  which  he  has  left  us  in  his  History  of  Bo- 
hemia : — 

*<  They  hold,"  says  he,  *<  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  b  not  su- 
perior to  bishops,  and  that  there  is  no  difference  (as  to  rank  or 
dignity)  among  priests ;  that  priesthood  itself  is  not  a  dignity. 
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for  that  grace  and  virtue  only  give  the  preference;  that  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  are  either  immediately  plunged  into  hell, 
or  advanced  to  eternal  joys  [in  heaven] ;  that  there  is  no  pur- 
gatory fire ;  that  it  is  a  vain  diing  to  pray  for  die  dead,  and 
merely  an  invention  of  priestly  covetousness ;  that  the  images 
of  God  and  of  the  saints  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  that  the  blessing 
of  water  and  palm-branches  is  ridiculous ;  that  the  religion  of 
the  mendicants  [begging  friars]  was  invented  by  evil  spirits; 
that  priests  ought  to  be  poor,  and  content  themselves  with 
ahns;  that  every  one  has  liberty  to  preach  [or  instruct];  no 
capital  sin  ought  to  be  tolerated  under  pretence  of  avoiding  a 
greater  evil ;  that  he  who  is  guilty  of  mortal  sin  ought  not  to 
enjoy  any  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  that  the  confirmation  which  is 
celebrated  with  anointing  and  extreme  unction  is  none  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  of  Christ;  that  auricular  confession  is 
a  piece  of  foppery ;  that  every  one  ought,  in  his  closet,  to  con- 
fess his  sins  to  God;  that  baptism  ought  to  be  administered 
without  the  addition  of  holy  oil ;  that  the  use  of  church-yards 
is  vain,  and  nothing  but  a  covetous  invention,  and  that  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  in  what  ground  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  laid ; 
that  the  temple  of  the  great  God  is  the  universe,  and  that  to 
build  churches,  monasteries,  and  oratories  to  him,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  Divine  goodness  could  be  more  favom*ably 
found  in  them  than  in  other  places,  is  a  limiting  the  Divine 
Majesty;  that  the  priesdy  vestments,  altar,  ornaments,  palls, 
corporals,  chalices,  patins,  and  other  vessels,  are  of  no  efficacy  ; 
that  it  is  vain  to  implore  the  suffrages  of  the  saints  reigning 
with  Christ  in  heaven,  because  they  cannot  help  us ;  that  it  is 
to  no  purpose  to  spend  one's  tim^  in  singing  and  saying  the 
canonical  hours;  that  we  are  to  cease  firom  working  on  no  day 
except  the  Lord's  day ;  that  the  holidays  of  saints  are  to  be  re- 
jected ;  and  that  there  is  no  merit  in  observing  the  fasts  insti- 
tuted by  the  church."* 

Though  concise,  this  description  of  the  Waldenses  is  cer- 
tainly very  pointed,  and  displays  considerable  gi*aphic  skill  in 
the  writer.     What  follows  is  more  copious,  and,  coming  from 

•  Hist  Bohem.  p*  141. 
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one  who  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Vaudois,  deserves  parti- 
cnlar  regard. 

Claudius  Seisselius  was  archbishop  of  Turin  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Waldenses.  His 
residence  in  the  very  heart  of  the  valleys  of  Redmont  must 
have  furnished  him  with  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  ac 
quainted  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  his  nonconformist 
neighbours,  and  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a  narrative  suf^ 
ficiendy  circumstantial  and  explicit  to  enable  any  impartial 
person  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  them.  His 
testimony  is,  therefore,  of  too  mu(^  importance  to  be  omitted ; 
but  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
testimony  of  an  adversary,  whose  papal  zeal  he  wOl  perceive  to 
blase  forth  against  them  occasionally  with  no  little  fury.  Al- 
luding to  the  churches  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont,  and 
those  scattered  throughout  the  diocese  of  Italy,  he  tells  us  that 
the  most  cruel  penecutions  had  not  been  able  to  extirpate  them, 
or  hinder  them  from  a  constant  defence  of  that  doctrine  which 
they  had  received  from  their  ancestors.  **  All  sorts  of  people,'' 
says  he,  *<have  repeatedly  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  root 
them  out;  for  even  yet,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  men,  they 
stiU  ranain  conquerors,  or  at  least,  wholly  invincible."  He  then 
proceeds  thus  to  describe  them  : — 

<^  The  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  prelates  and 
priests  of  that  church,"  these  Waldenses  affirm,  *<  neither  follow 
the  life  nor  the  precepts  of  Christ,  but  do  quite  the  contrary ; 
and  that  not  only  in  secret,  but  so  openly  and  manifestly,  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  disguised,  because  they  chiefly  value  themselves 
on  things  that  are  contrary  to  religion,  and  not  only  contemn, 
but  even  mock  at  the  precepts  of  the  apostles.  The  latter  lived 
in  great  poverty,  humility,  chastity,  continence  as  to  carnal 
things,  and  contempt  of  the  world ;  whereas  we  prelates  and 
priests  live  in  great  pomp,  luxuriousness,  and  dissoluteness. 
We  think  it  a  brave  thing  to  excel  in  royal  power  rather  than 
in  sacerdotal  sanctity ;  and  all  our  endeavours  and  studies  tend 
only  to  the  acquisition  of  glory  amongst  men — ^not  by  means  of 
virtue,   holiness,   and  learning,   but   by  the   abundance  of  all 
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[temporal]  things— by  arms  and  warlike  magnificence^  and  by 
vast  expense  in  equipage,  furniture  of  horses,  goM,  and  other 
thii^  of  that  natiare*  The  aposttes  would  not  possess  any- 
thing as  their  own»  neither  would  they  receive  any  into  their 
society  who  had  not  forsaken  all  and  laid  it  in  common:  whereas 
we,  not  contented  with  what  we  already  possess,  fish  for  other 
people's  goods  more  greedily  and  impudently  than  heathens 
themselves.  Hence  it  is  that  we  make  wars,  and  incite  Chris- 
tian princes  and  people  to  take  up  arms.  The  apostles,  travel* 
ling  through  towns  and  villages,  and  sowing  the  wcMrd  c^  Ood 
wkh  power,  exercised  many  other  offices  of  charity,  according 
to  the  several  gifts  they  had  received :  whereas  we,  not  only  do 
nothing  like  this^  and  give  no  good  examples  of  holy  conversa* 
tion»  but  on  the  contrary,  frequently  resist  and  expose  those  that 
do — thus  opening  the  way  to  all  manner  of  dissoluteness  and 
avarice.  They,  as  it  were,  against  their  wills  and  with  reluc- 
tatice,  by  the  divine  command  or  inspiration  of  God,  received 
onfination  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others :  whereas  we  buy 
benefices  and  preferments  for  money,  or  procure  them  by  forces 
or  through  the  favour  of  princes,  and  other  indirect  means^ 
merely  to  satiate  our  lusts,  to  enrich  our  relations,  and  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  gknry.  Moreover,  they  spent  tl^ir  lives  in  mani- 
fold fastings^  watcUngs,  and  labours,  terrified  neither  by  trouble 
nor  danger,,  that  they  might  shew  to  others  the  way  of  salvation : 
whereas  we  pass  our  time  in  i^eness,  in  pleasures,  and  other 
eartUy  or  wicked  things.  They,  despising  gold  and  silver,  as  they 
had  freely  received  the  Divine  grace,  so  they  fi'eely  dispense  it 
to  others;  whereas  we  set  all  holy  things  to  sale,  and  barter  with 
the  heavenly  treasures  of  God  himself,  and,  in  a  word,  confound 
all  things  both  divine  and  human.  So  that  the  church  of  Rome 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ,  but  that  common  pn»- 
titute  described  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  St.  John  in 
the  Revelations,  in  such  lively  colours.  For  Christ  hath  joined 
his  church  to  him  to  be  his  bride,  holy,  pure,  fair,  adorned  with 
the  ornaments  and  jewels  of  every  virtue,  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
such  as  the  Holy  Spirit  figuratively  describes  her  in  the  Canti- 
cles.    Far  be  it,  therefore,   that  Christ  should  ever  think  of 
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changing  this  his  beautiful  and  lovely  bride  for  such  a  stinking, 
loathsome  harlot." 

Further,  Seisselius  thus  prcxreeds : — "  We  do  not  deny,  say  the 
Waldenses,  that  Grod  alone  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  for,  as  the 
Scriptures  saith,  <  He  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins;' 
and  therefore  that  he  alone  knows  whether  the  wcH'ks  of  men  are 
pleasing  unto  him,  and  obtain  his  favour,  which  others  can  only 
know  by  conjecture.  But  he  himself  hath  taught  us  how  to  form 
our  judgment  when  he  saith,  <  Ye  shall  know  diem  by  their  fruits; 
for  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  a  good  tree 
evil  fruit.'  Hence,  though  it  be  a  difficult  thing  to  judge  of  good 
works,  because  they  receive  their  value  from  the  intention  of  the 
doer,  yet  wicked  works  discover  themselves,  and  the  intention 
cannot  make  them  good,  especially  when  they  are  open,  bare- 
fiiced,  and  obviously  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  Therefore,  if 
I  see  the  bishops  and  priests  every  day  living  in  dissoluteness  and 
luxury,  robbing  others  of  their  goods,  smiting  their  neighbours, 
persecuting  those  that  are  good,  blaspheming  the  name  of  God, 
prodigally  wasting  the  patrimony  of  the  church  in  voluptuousness 
and  damnable  crimes,  may  I  not  undoubtedly  affirm,  that  they 
who  commit  these  things  are  not  the  ministers  of  Cvod,  but  his 
public  and  avowed  enemies  ?  Surely  such  they  are,  though  we 
should  suppose  them  created  or  confirmed  by  an  universal  synod 
of.  Christians,  or  by  the  pope,  or  by  Peter  himselE  But  how 
much  more  may  we  conclude  them  such,  when  those  that  ordain 
them  are  worse  than  themselves,  and  their  works  obviously  worse 
than  theirs  ?  What  shall  we  say,  if  it  appear  that  they  have  pub- 
licly and  notoriously  bought  die  papacy — that  they  openly  set  to 
sale  sacerdotal  functions,  and  that  tbey  set  over  the  churches, 
not  by  mistake  but  out  of  malice,  those  who  are  known  to  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  that  diorge,  and  who  never  in  all  their  life- 
time did  anything  worthy  either  of  a  priest,  or  even  of  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Shall  we  obey  such  priests  and  prelates,  who  lead  us  the 
way  to  salvation  neither  by  word  nor  work,  but  rather  endeavour 
all  they  can  to  drag  us  into  the  same  pit  of  destruction  as  them- 
selves? Doth  not  our  Saviour  tell  us  that  we  must  not  sdTer 
ourselves  to  be  led  by  blind  guides.  Jest  when  one  blind  man  leads 
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another,  they  both  fall  into  the  ditch  ?  Hath  he  not  delared  that 
such  as  these  are  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  destined  to  the  fire?  How  can  he  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  Christ,  who  is  not  so  much  as  a  Christian,  or  a  member 
of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ — but  whom  he  commands  us  to 
avoid  as  a  heathen  and  publican,  so  long  as  he  continues  incor- 
rigible? 

"The  apostolic  authority,  the  faith  of  Peter,  which  Christ  said 
should  not  fail  the  catholic  church,  and  with  which  church  he  pro- 
miseth  to  abide  for  ever,  is  to  be  found  amongst  us  ( Vaudois)  who 
walk  after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  ai^d  according  to  our  weak 
measure,  observe  the  commands  and  ordinances  they  have  given 
us.  We  are  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians : — ^  Brethren,  consider  your  calling,  that  ye  are 
not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  nughty,  not  many 
noble ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to 
confound  the  wise ;  and  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound 
the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  the  base  things  of  this  world,  and 
things  that  are  despised,  yea,  and  the  things  that  are  not,  to  bring 
to  nought  the  things  that  are.'  And  the  same  apostle  tells  us, 
that  he  was  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  in  the  mightiness  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  plainness  and  simplicity ;  alleging  to  this 
purpose  what  the  Lord  saith  elsewhcsre — ^  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nought  the  prudence  of  the 
prudent.' 

"  They  receive  only  what  is  written  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. They  say  that  the  popes  of  Rome  and  other  priests 
have  corrupted  the  Scriptures  by  their  doctrines  and  glosses — 
that  they  owe  neither  tidies  nor  first-fruits  to  the  clergy — that 
tlie  consecration  of  churches,  indulgences,  and  similar  benedic- 
tions, are  the  inventions  of  false  priests.  They  do  not  celebrate 
the  festivals  of  the  saints.  They  say  that  men  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  the  suffrages  of  the  saints,  Christ  abundantly  sufficing  in 
all  things.  They  affirm  that  marriage  may  be  contracted  in  any 
degree,  excepting  only  one  or  two  at  the  most — as  if  the  popes 
had  no  power  to  prohibit  marriage  in  any  other  degrees  !  They 
say  that  whatever  is  done  to  deliver  the  souls  of  the  dead  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory  is  useless,  lost,  and  superstitious — that  our 
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priests  have  not  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  They  soy  that  tbejr 
alone  ofasenre  the  evangdic  and  i^postolic  doctrine,  on  which  ac- 
count, by  an  intfderable  impudence^  th^  usurp  the  name  of  the 
catholic  diurch !  Their  barbs  [pastors]  do  greatly  ar,"  saidi 
SeisseliuB^  ^because  they  are  nei&er  sent  of  CSod,  nor  by  the  pas- 
tors of  the  [catholic]  churchy  but  of  the  devil,  as  app^canfrmn 
Aeir  damnable  doctrine.  They  say  that  the  authority  of  hearing 
<X»fes8ions  belongs  to  all  Christians  that  walk  according  to  the 
apostolic  precepts^  (which  their  barbs  attribote  to  themselves) 
because  the  Aposde  James  saith,  *  CcHifess  your  firahs  one  to 
another.'  They  say  that  we  ooj^t  not  to  have  any  kind  of  [set 
form  of]  prayer,  except  it  appear  that  it  was  composed  by 
some  certain  [inqiired]  author,  and  approved  of  God.  Then* 
boorbs  have  often  preached  this  doctrine,  to  abolish  the  service  of 
the  gferions  Virgin  and  of  odier  saints.  Th^  do  not  think  that 
Christians  ought  to  say  the  angelical  salutaticm  to  the  Mother  of 
God,  alleging  that  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  prayer,  but  a  salula* 
tion :  but  that  they  do  only  that  they  may  «ob  the  Virgin  ei  this 
service,  saying,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  worship  or  serve  ker  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  saints.  They  affirm  that  the  blessmgs 
of  the  priests  are  of  no  virtue  at  all.  Did  not  Christ  bless  die 
bread  in  the  desert  ?  When  the  apostles  sat  down  to  eat  bread, 
they  blessed  what  was  set  upon  the  table.  They  say  tliere  is  no 
need,  of  hdy  water  in  the  churches,  because  neither  Christ  nor 
his  aposdes  either  made  it  or  commanded  it:  as  if  we  ougkt  tosay 
or  do  nothing  but  what  we  read  was  done  by  them.  They  say, 
that  the  indulgences  allowed  of  by  the  church  are  desfricable, 
useless  things ;  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  without  being  tried  by 
any  pui^tion,  immediately  on  their  parting  from  the  body  enter 
into  happiness  or  misery ;  and  that  the  clergy,  blinded  by  thenr 
oovetuousness,  have  invented  purgatory.  They  say  that  the  saints 
cannot  take  nodce  of  what  is  done  here  below.  They  detest  and 
abhor  all  images,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  much  more  than  we 
honour  them.  They  make  no  distinction  between  the  worship  of 
Latriay  which  is  due  to  God  only,  and  that  of  DuHa^  which  be- 
longs to  the  saints.  As  to  the  fasts  iK^ch  the  catholic  drarch 
has  instituted  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  saints,  they  have  yet 
less  reason  to  object  to  us.     They  affirm  that  a  lie  is  always  a 
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mortal  sin,  because  David  said,  <<6od  shall  destroy  all  liars." 
And,  then,  in  reference  to  transubstantiation,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Waldenses  made  a  mock  of  all  the  artifices  which  the  catholics 
had  recourse  to,  with  a  view  of  making  it  appear  to  them  more 
plausible.  On  this  topic,  the  remarks  of  the  learned  archbishop 
are  not  a  little  curious,  and  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  here  in- 
troduced. "  I  think,"  says  he,  **  that  those  took  pains  tp  little 
purpose,  who,  when  writing  against  this  sect,  made  it  their 
chief  business  to  insist  upon  the  difficulties  about  the  sacrament 
of  the  eucharist,  and  who,  in  order  to  clear  them  have  spoken  so 
sharply  and  subtilely,  not  to  say  confusedly,  that  I  have  great 
reason  to  doubt  whether  they  ever  understood  the  things  them- 
selves. Yet  I  will  not  say  that  because  I  do  not  myself  comprehend 
it,  (for  that  I  ingenuously  confess)  I  think  it  also  to  surpass  the  ca- 
pacity of  others — but  because  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  point  of  that  difficulty,  that  the  ablest  have  been  ready  to  own 
.  that  the  strength  of  human  understanding  must  in  this  case  be 
subject  to  fidtfa." 

So  &r  the  Archbidiop  of  Turin,  who  is  further  pleased  to  say 
c^  them,  that,  **  their  heresy  excepted,  they  generally  lead  a  purer 
life  than  other  Christians.  They  never  swear  but  by  compidsion, 
and  rarely  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  They  fulfil  their  pro- 
mises with  punctuality ;  and  living  for  the  most  part  in  poverty, 
they  profess  to  preserve  the  apostolic  life  and  doctrine.  They 
also  profess  it  to  be  their  desire  to  overcome  only  by  the  aimpU- 
dty  of  faith,  by  purity  of  conscience,  and  int^ity  of  life — ^not  by 
philosophical  niceties  and  theological  subtleties ;"  and  he  candidly 
admits  that,  "  in  their  lives  and  morals  they  are  perfect,  irre- 
proachable, and  inoffensive  am<mg  men,  addicting  themselves 
with  all  their  might  to  observe  the  commands  of  God."* 

*  Uiher,  de  Chrut  Eccles.  success,  et  statu—in  Perrin^  book  i.  ch.  ▼. 
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Jji^tfjiy  ifUo  the  Theological  TeneU  of  the  WaUauu—Affimty  to 
tku  Sect  claimed  by  different  Demnninatume  of  the  freMOd  day — 
EpiMcopalian§f  PreAjfterianSf  and  Dieaadere — SyUabue  of  Anr 
doctrinal  eentimente — Teetinumieejrom  Uamed  CatiioHe  Au&on 
^^from  Limborch  and  Mosheim — Inquiry  into  the  Constitution  if 
their  Churchee— concerning  their  Barbsj  or  Paetors — Dr*  ABixy 
Miltonj  and  Dr.  Jortin^  quoted — lUuetrationi  of  their  Charaeter 
emd  Hietaryfrom  various  writers. 

Fbom  the  forcing  Lecture,  an  intellig^t  reader  may  form  a 
pret^  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  tbe  general  dharacter  of  the 
Waldoises — the  principles  they  had  imbibed,  the  spirit  by  vhidi 
they  were  actuated,  and  the  deportment  by  which  the  sect  was 
characterized.  In  whatever  country  their  lot  was  cast,  we  find 
them  the  same  sort  of  people,  and  for  an  obvious  reason — their 
principles,  temper,  and  conduct  had  no  dependence  <xi  the  cli- 
mate, customs,  or  government  of  the  country.  They  took  their 
rise  from  a  quite  different  source,  and  that  was,  the  word  of  God, 
and  particularly  the  New  Testament,  which  they  received  as  their 
sole  and  exclusive  directory  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  duty — ^it 
was  the  man  of  their  counsel  and  the  guide  of  their  lives ;  and  this, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  produce  a  correspondency  of 
conduct  and  deportment,  however  diversified  might  be  their  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  In  proportion  as  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  their  Christian  principles,  ^*  walking  by  tbe 
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Fide,  and  minding  the  same  thing,"  they  could  not  fidl  to  make 
it  manifest  in  what  school  they  were  taught.  They  were  cast  into 
the  same  mould  of  doctrine,  and  exhibited  its  impress  in  their 
lives  and  conversations. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  it  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  tha 
extracts  produced  in  the  last  Lecture  from  their  catholic  adversa* 
ries,  do  in4.eed  display  an  extraordinary  coincidence  of  judgment, 
an  uniformity  of  sentiment,  on  one  particular  point,  namely,  in 
opposing  the  corrupt  practices,  the  unauthorised  rites  and  cere* 
monies  of  the  papal  church ;  but  that  those  extracts  do  not  afford 
us  all  the  evidence  we  could  desire,  respecting  their  general  views 
of  divine  truth.  They  are  sufficiently  proved  to  have  been  (/i»- 
$mter$  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  may  not  persons  dissent 
and  yet  be  heterodox  in  their  doctrinal  tenets  ?  Even  in  our  own 
age  and  nation  we  have  various  classes  of  nonconformists,  holding 
discordant  sentiments ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  episcopal  esta* 
blished  church  of  England  and  of  the  Presbyterian  established 
church  of  Scotland,  both  of  which,  while  they  protest  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  are  nevertheless  as  corrupt  as 
herself  in  their  constitution,  discipline,  and  worldly  maxims-— we 
have  dissenters  of  every  shade :  Arian,  Sabellian,  Socinian,  Pela^ 
gian,  Arminian,  Calvinistio,  with  others  of  an  inferior  grade, 
whom  I  need  not  mention,  because  they  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  theological  tenets.  Add  to  which  we  have  Baptists,  Anti- 
baptists,  and  Poedobapdsts  —  but  what  were  the  Waldenses, 
generally,  in  relation  to  these  points? 

Now,  this  is  surely  an  interesting  question  at  all  times ;  but  it 
has  become  more  particularly  so  in  our  day,  when  almost  every 
sect  in  Christendom  has  thought  proper  to  claim  the  Waldenses  as 
their  own ;  and,  to  an  impartial  spectator,  it  must  be  not  a  little 
amusing  to  witness  the  zeal  and  activity  to  which  this  competition 
has  led.  Since  their  history,  which  had  unaccountably  fallen  into 
oblivion,  was  revived,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  my  humble  in- 
strumental!^, the  excursions  that  have  been  taken  to  the  valleys 
ef  Piedmont  in  the  hope  of  collecting  evidence,  and  the  books 
and  pamphlets  that  the  subject  has  given  rise  to,  are  not  easily, 
enumerated.  From  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  were 
averse  lo  priests  and  war,  the  Quakers  claimed  then  as  tfaeiiB  i 
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biit  that  was  too  futile  a  pretext  to  exist  long.  Next  on  the  list 
came  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England, — Messrs.  Sims,  Gilly, 
Ackland,  and  others,  whose  *<  Excursions  to  the  vallies  of  Pied- 
mont," in  the  hope  of  iSnding  them  of  their  party,  and  whose 
numerous  and  elaborate  productions  to  make  out  the  connexion, 
have  not  gone  without  their  reward  from  the  dignitaries  of  the 
establishment !  Whereas  nothing  can  be  more  wild  and  extra- 
yagant  than  such  a  speculation.  The  old  Waldenses  were  no 
more  Episcopalians,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  term,  than 
they  were  Mahometans.  Nor  have  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  been  altogether  asleep  upon  this  occasion.  One  of  than 
in  particular,  after  wasting  the  midnight  lamp  for  eight  long  years, 
has  recently  fiivoured  us  with  what  he  calls  "  A  History  of  the 
Waldenses,"  in  two  ponderous  tomes,  which  be  seems  to  have 
studied  to  make  as  unreadable  as  it  was  possible  for  a  work  on 
that  subject  to  become.  He  is  entitled,  however,  to  the  praise  of 
having  shewn  the  fidlacy  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England.  For  why? — He  finds  the  words  Presbytery  and  Sy- 
nod in  their  writings,  which  clearly  proves  they  were  not  Episco- 
palians— and  if  not  Episcopalians,  what  else  could  they  be  but 
Fi'esbyterians  ?  In  this  logical  method,  the  reverend  gentleman 
has  settled  the  queston,  doubtless,  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
But  to  return. 

It  is  not  to  the  writings  of  the  catholics,  nor  yet  to  those  of  the 
clergy  of  our  own  day,  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the 
evidence  of  the  creed,  or  articles  of  belief,  the  credenda  of  the 
Waldenses.  Mr.  Hallam  is  pleased  to  assure  us,  that  <<they 
were  always  considered  as  much  less  erroneous  in  their  tenets 
than  the  Albigenses,  or  Manichaeans."  And  then  to  prove  it 
quotes  Monachus,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  says  that  *^  the  Wal- 
denses derived  their  name  from  Waldo,  of  Lyons — ^that  indeed 
they  were  wicked  men,  but  when  compared  with  other  heretics, 
far  less  perverse ;  far  in  many  things  they  agreed  with  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  others,  however,  they  differed.''  The  only  faults  he 
seems  to  unpute  to  them,  are  the  denial  of  the  lawftdness  of  oaths, 
and  the  wearing  of  sabots^  or  wooden  sandals ! 

This  is  sufficient  to  shew  us  the  folly  of  looking  to  Mr.  Hallam's 
pages  for  any  dear  and  distinct  account  of  the  principles  of  the 
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Waldenses ;  and  it  may  be  recollected  that  I  formerly  quoted  him 
as  giving  his  decided  opinion  that  purity  of  moral  conduct  has 
little  or  no  connexion  with  doctrinal  sentiments !  *  This  may. 
account  to  us  for  his  taking  no  notice  of  the  "  Confessions  of 
Faith,"  drawn  up  and  published  to  the  world,  firom  time  to  time, 
by  the  Waldenses,  in  vindication  of  their  faith  and  practice ;  for 
if,  as  he  supposes,  there  is  litde  or  no  connexion  between  these  two 
things,  nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  to  insist  upon  them.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  Waldenses  themselves,  as  is 
manifest  from  their  own  writings ;  they  contended,  that  true  reli- 
gion consisted  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  whose  character  was 
only  to  be  known  fully  by  the  Gospel — and,  to  use  their  own 
words — "  that  all  those  in  whom  the  fear  of  God  dwells,  will 
thereby  be  led  to  please  him,  and  to  abound  in  good  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them— • 
such  as  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  gentleness, 
sobriety,  and  the  other  good  works  enforced  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures/' And,  whereas  the  catholic  church  had,  from  an  early 
period  of  her  history,  a  standard  of  doctrine,  independent  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  founded  upon  them,  which  they  termed  the 
"  Symbol,"  or  "Apostles'  Creed,"  the  Waldenses  made  no  hesita- 
tion of  acknowledging  their  consent  to  it.  Thus,  in  one  of  their 
Catechisms,  they  say,  "  We  take  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
for  the  rule  of  our  life,  and  we  agree  with  the  general  confessioti  of 
faith  contained  in  the  ApostUi  Creed^^ — and  of  which  we  have  an 
exposition  in  their  writings,  f 

Were  I  called  upon  to  describe  the  Waldenses  of  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  and  their  brethren  scatterred  abroad,  throughout 
France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
&c.  &C.,  so  as  that  their  real  character  might  be  known,  I  should 
prefer  doing  it  in  a  negaJdve  way.  Thus  I  should  say,  they  were 
not  of  the  church  of  Rome,  nor  of  the  church  of  England,  nor  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  though  they  held  some  doctrinal  senti-? 
ments  common  to  each.  But  their  views  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  a  kingdom  iwt  of  this  world,  agreeably  to  his  own 

*  See  Lect.  zli.  p.  270. 
f  Perrin's  History  of  the  Waldenses,  part  ii.  book  v.  ch.  iii.     Morland*«  History 
of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  90. 
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confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,  compelled  them  to  dissent  from 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  wouM,  for  the  Tery 
same  reasons,  have  led  them  to  decline  commmiion  with  diose  of 
England  and  Scotland.*  They  considered  the  catholic  cfaurdi  to 
be  that  unchaste  woman  that  committed  fornication  with  the 
Icings  of  the  earth,  and  had  intoxicated  the  nations  with  the  wine 
of  her  fornication.  <«  The  church  of  Rome,''  say  they,  '*  is  the 
whore  of  Babylon" — "  the  pope  and  bishops  are  the  wolves  of 
Christ's  ehurch" — «<  so  many  onders  of  the  clergy,  so  many  marks 
of  Ae  beast,"+  But,  by  whatever  process  of  reasoning  and  in- 
duction they  arrived  at  the  foregoing  conclusion,  by  the  wry 
same  they  would  be  compelled  to  view  the  churdies  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  light  of  h^  «<unduiste  daughters*" 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  numerous  classes  of  dissentefs 
from  all  established  or  national  churdies :  they  were'  not  Soci- 
nians,  or  ^^  Unitarians,"  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term; 
for  all  their  confessions  and  writings  are  most  exphctt  in  faoUiog 
the  revealed  distinction  in  Deity.  **  We  believe,"  say  th^, 
<<  that  there  is  one  God— Father,  Son,  and  H<4y  Spffit''$  They 
were  not  Arians,  nor  yet  Sabellians,  for  in  all  their  writings  there 
is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  of  tlieir  holding  any  such  t^iets ;  on 
the  contrary,  had  they  done  so,  they  could  never  have  given  thdr 
consent  to  the  Symbol,  or  Aposdes'  Creed ;  in  an  exposition  of 
which,  after  adducing  scriptural  testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  uni^,  they  quote  1  John,  v.  7, — "  There  are  three  diat 
bear  record  in  heaven — the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  these  three  are  one."  In  proof  of  the  proper  and  essential 
deity  of  Christ,  they  quote  John,  xvii.  11, — ^^  That  they  all  may 
be  one,  as  we  are  aneJ*  Again,  John,  i.  3, — *<  All  things  vf&t 
made  by  him  [the  incarnate  Word],  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made  that  was  made."  In  treating  of  the  incamatian 
of  the  WoRo,  they  quote  Isa.  vii.  14, — *<  Behold,  a  virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Emanuel, 
which  is  God  with  us."  John,  i.  14» — ^'  The  wmtl  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwdt  among  us."  I  John,  v.  20, — *'  We  know  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  come — this  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life.**    This 

•  See  Appendix  to  this  Lecture,  Second  Confeasion,  t  Ibid. 

t  See  Appendix  to  this  Lecture,  Firgt  Canfessim. 
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Mdence  is  full  and  explicit,  so  fiir  as  r^;ards  the  revealed  dis* 
tinctioii  in  Ddly,  and  the  godhead  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  die  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

Further,  they  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  faU  of  our  first 
parents,  or  original  sin,  oonoeming  which  diey  say,  "  God 
created  Adam  after  his  own  image  and  likeness ;  but  through  the 
enmily  of  the  devil  and  his  own  disobedience,  Adam  fdl,  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  we  became  transgressors  in  and  by 
Adam/'f  They  held  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  and  prao- 
tioe  sinners  against  God,  who  has  displayed  his  grace  and  mercy 
towards  us  in  the  mission  of  his  beloved  Son,  who  made  satisfiuy 
tion  &r  our  sins,  and  fulfilled  the  law,  which  we  had  broken ; 
that  Christ  Jesus  is  the  high-priest  of  his  people,  who  died  for 
the  salvatian  of  all  who  should  believe  on  him,  and  rose  again  lor 
their  justification ;  that  he  is  the  one  and  only  Mediator  betwixt 
God  and  man— our  advocate  and  intercessor — ^our  life,  truth, 
peace,  righteousness — ^the  diepherd  and  bishop  of  souls;''  in 
short,  that  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven  whereby 
we  can  be  saved4  They  held  that  sinners  are  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ^*  being  by  him  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,  who  creates  us  anew  unto  good  works,  and  firom  whom  we 
receive  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  § 

They  contended  that  a  Christian  church  was  an  assembly  of 
bdievers,  <<  faithful  men,''  and  that  of  such  a  church  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  head,  and  he  alone;  that  it  is  governed  by  his 
word  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  it  behoves  all  Chris- 
turns  to  walk  in  fellowship;  duit  die  only  ordinances  Christ  halh 
appointed  ibr  the  use  of  his  churches  are  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  that  they  are  both  symbolical  ordinances,  or  signs  of 
holy  things,  ^*  visible  emblems  of  invisible  blessings,"  and  that 
bdievers  are  the  proper  participants  of  them*|| 

Such  was  the  creed  of  the  Waldenses,  according  to  their  own 
^  Confessions;"  and  it  may  be  fiiirly  presumed  that  the  intdligent 
Christian  will  recognise  in  it  <*  the  farm  of  sound  words" — ^  the 

*  Appendix,  Third  ConfeBiion,  Art.  a  1  First  Confetsion,  Art.  4. 

I  Finrt  Confeftsion,  Art.  6,  7,  8.     Third  ditto,  Art.  2. 

i  Appendix,  Third  Confession,  Art.  3,  4. 

I  First  Confesion,  Art.  12.     Third  ditto,  Art.  8. 
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&ith  once  delivered  to  die  saints" — ^the  doctrine  of  Chrift  wai 
his  i^xMsdes.  On  their  views  and  sentiments  respecting  the  un- 
authorised practices  and  vain  traditions  of  the  cathdic  church, 
such  an  exhibition  has  been  given  in  the  former  Lecture  as  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  in  this  place.  And  now, 
as  respects  the  question,  to  which  of  die  sects  or  denominations 
of  the  present  day  were  they  most  nearly  related?  instead  of 
intruding  any  opinion  of  my  own,  I  rather  chuse  to  quote  what 
has  been  said  by  several  of  their  own  adversaries,  who  wrote 
about  the  times  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  consequendy 
whosie  testimony  ought  to  be  regarded  as  less  liable  to  ezceptbn. 
•  Mezeray,  the  celebrated  historian  of  France,  an  author  hdd 
in  the  very  highest  repute  for  his  integrity  and  fiudifidness  in 
relating  facts,  in  his  Abridgment  of  Chronology,  speaking  of  the 
Waldenses,  says,  <<  They  held  nearly  the  same  opinions  as  those 
called  Calvinists." 

'  LiNDANUS,  a  catholic  bishop  of  the  see  of  Ghent,  who  wrote 
in  defence  of  the  church  of  Rome  about  the  year  1560,  terms 
Calvin  <<  the  inheritor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses." 

Gi^ALTiER,  a  Jesuitical  monk,  in  his  Chronc^raphical  Tables^ 
drew  up  a  catalogue  consisting  of  seven-and-twenr^  particulars,  in 
which  he  shews  that  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses  and  those 
of  the  Calvinists  coincided  with  each  other. 

^NEAS  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL)  declares  the  doc^' 
trine  taught  by  Calvin  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  WaldenseSi 
With  him  may  also  be  classed  Claude  Rubis,  who  wrote  the  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Lyons ;  in  which,  adverting  to  the  principles 
of  Luther,  he  says,  <<  the  heresies  that  have  been  current  in  our 
time  are  founded  upon  those  of  the  Waldenses;"  and  he  deno- 
minates them  "  the  relics  of  Waldo." 

Caroinal  Hosius,  a  learned  and  zealous  champion  of  the 
papacy,  who  presided  at  the  council  of  Trent,  lived  during  the 
days  of  Luther,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Heresies  of  his  own 
times,  in  which  he  says,  <<  the  leprosy  of  the  Waldenses  spread 
its  infection  throughout  aU  Bohemia ;  and,  following  the  doctrine 
of  Waldo,  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  separated  itself  from 
the  church  of  Rome." 
Thomas  Walden,  who  wrote  against  Wickliffe,  says,  **  that 
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the  doctrine  of  Peter  Waldo  was  conveyed  fiom  France  into 
England,  and  that  among  others  WycklifFe  received  it***  In  this 
opinion  he  is  joined  by  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  who  says,  <*  that 
Wyckliffe  only  brought  to  light  again  the  errors  of  the  Wal- 
denses."  Cardinal  Bellannine,  too,  is  pleased  to  say,  <<that 
Wyckliffe  could  add  nothing  to  the  errors  of  the  Wtddenses/' 
And  Ecchius,  in  his  controversy  with  Luther,  reproached  him 
that  he  CHily  renewed  the  heresies  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  of  Wyckliffe  and  of  Huss,  which  had  been  long  ago  con- 
demned** 

To  these  impartial  testimonies,  which  are  amply  sufficient  to 
settle  the  question  of  consanguinity,  I  may  add  those  of  two 
learned  protestant  writers ;  namely,  Limborch,  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  university  of  Amsterdam,  and  that  of  Mosheim,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  former,  comparing  them  with 
the  Quristians  of  his  own  times,  says,  "  To  speak  candidly  what 
I  think,  of  all  the  modem  sects  of  Christians,  the  Dutch  Baptists 
most  resemble  both  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses/'f  The 
latter  expressly  owns  that,  ^'  before  the  rise  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin, there  lay  concealed,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
persons  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  principles  of  the  modem 
Dutch  Baptists."  :t 

Having  thus  examined  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the  Wal- 
denses, and  the  testimonies  borne  to  them  by  various  learned 
writers,  both  friends  and  foes,  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity 
of  satisfying  an  inquiry  that  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  an 
inquisitive  mind,  <*  What  was  the  constitution  of  their  churches  ? 
or,  indeed,  had  they  any  ?*  A  people  who  rejected  all  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Rome,  maintained  its  constitution  to 
be  antichristian,  cried  down  its  bishops  and  priests,  and  declared 
the  pope  and  his  clergy  to  be  <^  the  wolves"  of  Christ's  church, 
might  be  presumed,  by  some  who  were  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  their  principles,  to  be  enemies  to  all  order,  mle,  and  dis- 
dpUne,  and  to  form  a  kind  of  lawless  mob  in  the  afiairs  of 

*  See  Perrin's  History  of  the  Waldenaet,  b.  i.  ch.  viii. 

f  History  of  the  Inquisition,  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 

I  Mosbeim's  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  partii.  ch.  liL 
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region;  or,  if  oonscienoe  dictated  to  them  die  necessity  of  nninn 
UiDg  together  <m  the  Lord's  di^  for  the  pvihlic  worship  of  God 
nnd  religious  instmction,  that  they  would  resemble  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  inhere  all  aie  i^kid  a  levd,  and  office^ 
bearers  aie  unknown.     Now  on  this  I  observe  as  fidlows: — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  catholic  writers  fieqnendy  re- 
proached them  with  making  little  or  no  acooont  of  die  paslionl 
office— affirming  that  thqr  made  the  duty  of  preadiing  die  Gospd 
common  to  every  memba-  of  the  church,  bodi  male  and  femak^ 
and  that  they  allowed  persons  who  had  not  the  su£Grages  of  llie 
church  to  administer  the  ordinances  of  Gospel  worship.  That 
this  was  an  imfounded  accusation  has  been  very  satisfiKtoriy 
shewn  by  Dr.  AUix,  whose  researdies  into  tbe  history  of  those 
churches  entide  him  to  the  gratitsde  of  posteri^.  I  sufafoin  die 
substance  of  his  defence  of  them  against  this  chaige : — 

1.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Fcm^aud,  in  his  Treatise  against  die 
Sectof  the  Waldenses  (ch.vi.),  accuses  only  joifie^^i»n  of  having 
no  pastors ;  which  shews,  as  he  very  properly  remarks,  that  the 
body  of  that  church  had  a  fixed  ministry  brfore  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  this  to  support 
the  charge  of  their  making  light  of  the  pa^tcnal  office ;  for  it  is 
only  what  has  happened  to  societies  of  Christians  in  every  age  of 
the  world,  to  be  for  a  dme  without  presbyters  or  pastors,  until 
die  great  Head  of  the  Church  raises  up  among  them  persons 
properly  qualified  by  age,  experience,  and  gifts,  to  tske  the  over* 
nght  of  their  brethren,  to  labour  in  die  word  and  doctrine,  and 
rule  the  church  of  God.  It  is  jdain  that  it  was  so  -with  the  first 
churches  for  a  time.     Acts  xiv.  23.   Titus  i.  5. 

2.  Reinerius  Sacdxs  who  lived  about  die  year  125CI,  adoiow- 
ledges  that  in  Lombardy,  wheiie  he  himself  resided,  they  had 
their  bishops,  or  pastors;  ^^  Lombardiam  iaiUranUs^  visiiani  qri^ 
eqpos  mo$i^  are  his  words  (cap.  v.) ;  that  is,  «^  When  they  come 
into  Lombardy  they  visit  their  elders.**  Again,  Matdiew  Ftos 
(under  the  year  1243)  speaks  of  a  bishop  of  the  Paterines  in 
Cremona,  who  was  deposed  by  them  for  fornication.  And,  fiir- 
ther,  Pilickdorf,  a  writer  quoted  by  Bossuet  in  his  History  of  the 
Variations,  (p.  223,)  says,  *^  they  do  not  approve  of  a  layman* s  eek- 
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kraimff  ihe  Eucharist*  (ch.  i);  which  sufficiently  proves,  says  Dr. 
AUix,  that  they  made  a  signal  difference  between  the  people  and 
their  pastoro.* 

&  Commenios,  vfho  published  a  Synopsis  of  the  Discipline  of 
the  Chuiiches  of  Bdiemia,  dwells  particularly  upcm  this  artide ; 
and  shews  that  **  a  stated  mimstry  todu  ahoajfs  wtmdersd  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance  among  the  IValdensian  churches  J*  A 
severe  p>snecatimi  broke  out  against  the  Bohemian  brethretn,  in 
^  days  of  CommeniuS)  which  produced  such  havoc  among 
ibem  that  he  himself  was  <*  the  only  surviving  bidiop  that  es^ 
caped."  The  scattered  brethren  in  process  of  time,  selected  dhirea 
persons  as  qualified  for  the  pastoral  office,  but  **  found  themsdves 
greatly  perpleioed  about  their  ordination.^'  Having  understood 
that  diere  were  some  Waldoisian  churches  on  the  confines  of 
Moravia  and  Austria,  to  satisfy  tSieir  own  scrufdes,  as  wdi  as 
those  of  others,  they  resolved  to  send  Michael  Zunbergiiis,  one 
of  their  pastors,  with  two  other  persons,  to  find  out  those  Wal^ 
denses,  and  give  them  an  account  of  what  had  passed  among 
them,  and  especially  to  ask  iheir  advice  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
Hiey  met  with  one  Stephen,  a  WaMensian  bishop,  who  sent  fiw 
others  also  residing  in  that  quacrter,  with  whom  diey  had  a  oon- 
fisr^ioe  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  the  state  of  their 
churches,  and  by  them  the  said  three  pastors  were  ordained  by 
the  imposition  of  hands.  ^*  Hence,"  says  Dr.  Allix,  <<  it  is  abun- 
dandy  evident,  that  as  the  Waidenses  have  preserved  the  fiedth 
that  was  committed  to  them,  so  have  they  been  as  carefiil  to  pre- 
serve entire  amongst  them  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  churchy 
and  hence  it  will  follow,  that  nothing  can  be  more  false  than 
what  is  pretended — ^viz.,  that  they  had  no  kind  of  lawfid  ministry 
among  thon,  but  that  laym«ti  took  upon  tbemsetves  the  power 
of  preaching,  of  ordaining  ministers,  and  administering  ordi- 
naaces."t 

But  if  the  Waidenses  had  a  stated  ministiy  among  thdr 
dnrches,  as  the  foredted  authorities  declare,  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  their  pastors  supported  and  maiutained,  and  erf'  what 
description  of  pienons  did  they  consist  ?    On  this  point,  I  shall 

*  Dr.  AllixS  Remarks,  p.  ISS.  i  Ibid.  p.  245. 
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crave  permission  to  introduce  our  great  poet,  Miltok,  who  aeem^ 
to  have  diligently  studied  the  character  of  the  Waldenses,  and  to 
have  well  understood  their  principles  and  the  constitution  of  their 
churches.     Of  this  the  reader  will  find  abundant  evidence  here- 
after in  the  numerous  letters  which  he  wrote  in  their  behalf  to 
the  protestant  princes  of  Europe,  pleading  their  cause  against  their 
popish  persecutors.     What  I  have  at  present  in  view  is,  the  ac- 
count given  by  him  of  the  constitution  of  their  churches,  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  worship.     He  wrote  a  tract,  entitled — 
<<  Considerations  touching  the  likeliest  means  to    re- 
move HIRELINGS  OUT  OF  THE  CHURCH,"  addrcsscd  to  the  Par- 
liament of  England ;  in  which  he  shews  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  fixxm  the  endowing  of  churches  with  tithes ;  refutes,  in  the 
most  convincing  manner,  the  various  pleas  which  were  urged  by 
Epucopalians  in  &vour  of  that  practice,  as  founded  on  the  Jewish 
law ;  and  frequently  adduces  the  happy  poverty  and  purity  of  the 
Waldenses,  as  forming  a  striking  contrast   to  the  comiptbns 
that  abound  in  national  churches.     <<  For  the  first  three  hundred 
years  and  upwards,''  says  he,  '<  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  story,  I 
fiiid  no  such  doctrine  or  example,  [as  that  of  supporting  the 
pastors  .of    Christian  churches  by    the  imposition   of  tithes,] 
though  error  by  that  time  had  brought  back  again  priests,  altais, 
and  oblations,  and  in  many  other  points  of  religion  had  miserably 
judaised  the  church." — '^  The  first  Christian  emperors,  who  did  all 
things  as  bishops  advised  them,  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  the 
clergy,  not  out  of  tithes,  which  were  never  mentioned,  but  out  of 
their  own  imperial  revenues ;  as  is  manifest  iii  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 
and  Sozomon,  firom  [the  times  of]    Constantine    to    Arcadius. 
Hence  those  most  ancient  reformed  churches  of  the  Wald^ises,  if 
they  rather  continued  not  pure  since  the  aposdes'  days,  denied 
that  tithes  were  to  be  given,  or  that  they  were  ever  given  in  the 
primitive  church,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  tractate  inserted  in  the 
Bohemian  history.     The  [pastors  of  the]  poor  Waldenses,  the 
ancient  stock  of  our  Reformation,  without  our  help  [of  tithes]  bred 
up  themselves  in  trades,  and  especially  in  physic  and  sui^ery,  as 
well  as  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  only  true  theology, 
tliat  they  might  be  no  burthen  to  the  church ;  and,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  Christ,  might  cure  both  soid  and  body,  through  industry 
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adding  that  to  their  ministry  which  he  joined  to  his  by  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  ^  So  Peter  Gilles  relates,  in  his  history  of  the  Wal- 
denses  of  Piedmont.*  But  our  ministers  scorn  to  use  a  trade, 
and  count  it  the  reproach  of  this  age  that  tradesmen  preach  the 
GospeL  It  were  to  be  wished  they  were  all  tradesmen ;  they 
would  not  then,  for  want  of  another  trade,  make  a  trade  of  their 
preaching :  and  yet  they  clamour  that  tradesmen  preach,  though 
they  preach,  while  themselves  are  the  worst  tradesmen  of  all.''-— 
<<  Seeing  the  Christian  church  is  not  national,  but  consists  of  many 
particular  congregations,  not  determined  by  any  outward  judge 
in  matters  of  conscience,  those  pretended  church  revenues,  as  they 
have  ever  been,  so  they  are  likely  to  continue,  matters  of  endless 
dissension  between  the  church  and  the  magistrate,  and  the  diurches 
among  themselves;  there  will,  therefore,  be  found  no  better 
remedy  for  these  evils,  otherwise  incurable,  than  (after  the  exam- 
ple of)  the  most  incorrupt  councQ  of  those  Waldenses,  our  first 
reformers,  to  remove  them  as  a  pest — an  apple  of  discord  in  the 
church ;  (for  what  else  can  the  eiFect  of  riches  be,  and  the  snare 
of  money  in  religion  ?)  and  to  convert  them  to  more  profitable  uses; 
considering  that  the  church  of  Christ  was  founded  in  poverty 
rather  than  in  revenues,  stood  purest  and  prospered  best  without 
them,  received  them  unlawfully  irom  those  who  both  erroneously 
and  unjusdy,  sometimes  impiously,  gave  them,  and  so  was  justly 
ensnared  and  corrupted  by  them." — "The  Waldenses,  our  first 

*  As  the  volume  of  Pierre  OiUee  is  before  me,  I  translate  the  pftragr«ph  to  which 
Milton  refers  :— 

*<  The  Waldenses  have  had  very  learned  pastors,  men  well  versed  in  the  sciences,  in 
languages^  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Fathers, 
as  appears  by  their  writings.  But  especially  all  their  Barbs  [by  which  title,  they 
invariably  designated  the  pastors  or  elders  of  their  churches]  have  been  very  labo- 
rious and  vigilant,  as  well  in  the  instruction  of  their  scholars  in  piety  and  the  fear  of 
God,  as  the  exercise  of  the  works  of  charity,  and  transcribing  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  their  pupils,  ere  the  advantages  of  print- 
ing were  known  and  enjoyed.  Each  of  them  had  also  the  knowledge  of  some  useful  trade 
or  calling,  and  especiaUy  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  they  were  well  skilled, 
and  for  their  skill  held  in  great  estimation."  OiOet,  Hiei.  dee  Sg^ieee  Reform^  de 
Piedmomtf  c.  ii.  He  adds,  that,  "  some  of  the  pastors  were  married,  but  the  greater 
part  lived  single,  not  from  any  scruple  of  conscience,  but  that  they  might  be  more  at  li- 
berty to  follow,  or  comply  with,  their  calls  to  distant  churches,  minions  to  which  on 
one  side  or  the  other  were  frequent.** 
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vefiNneni  both  firanD  the  Scriptorct  and  primitiire  eoDampleyxnain- 
tatnad  those  amoog  them  who  bore  the  oflke  of  minkten  by  ahns 
^lone.  Take  their  very  words,  ^  Our  food  and  clothing  is  snflS* 
ekntly  administered  and  given  to  us  by  way  of  gratuity  md  alms, 
by  die  good  people  whom  we  teach.'  As  for  church  endowment 
and  posBesuons,  I  meet  with  none  amsiderable  before  Ck>n8taa- 
tfaie»  but  the  houses  and  gardens  where  they  met,  and  their  placei 
of  burial :  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  fivon  thence  the  ancient 
Waldaises,  whom  I  deservedly  cite  so  often,  held  that  *  to  endow 
cbiurches  is  an  evil  thing,'  and  that  the  church  then  fell  off,  and 
became  the  whore  sitting  on  that  beast  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelations,  when,  under  Pope  Sylvester,  die  received  those 
Ifmporal  donations.  So  the  forecited  tractate  of  their  doctrine 
testifies." 

Thus  &r  Milton :  on  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  to  sudi  as 
have  studied  the  annals  of  the  Christian  church,  and  are  in  any 
tolerable  d^ee  aware  how  much  the  avarice,  pride,  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  dergy,  have  in  all  ages  contributed  to  promote  the 
corruptions  that  have  prevailed  in  it,  both  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship,  the  view  that  he  gives  us  of  the  humble  and  self* 
denied  deportment  of  the  Waldensian  pastors,  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  can  be  afibrded  of  the 
purity  of  the  communion  of  their  churches,  and  of  their  dose 
adherence  to  the  pattern  left  them  for  imitation  in  the  approved 
examples  of  the  New  Testament  But  Milton  was  not  singular 
in  the  commendation  that  he  has  given  to  the  confessors  of  Pied- 
mont; for  thus  writes  the  candid  Jortin,  in  perfect  consistency 
with  our  great  poet : — "  The  Waldenses  taught  that  the  Roman 
church  departed  from  its  former  sanctity  and  puri^  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great ;  they  therefore  refused  to  submit  to 
the  usurped  power  of  its  pontiff.  They  said  that  the  prdates 
and  doctors  ought  to  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  and  earn 
their  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  They  contended  that 
the  office  of  teaching^  cor^lrming^  and  admoni$hing  the  brethreHf 
bebmged  in  some  measure  to  all  ChrUtians^  ifc.  Their  discipline 
was  extremdy  strict  and  austere :  for  they  interpreted  Oirist's 
discourse  on  the  Mount  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words ;  and  they  condemned  war,  law-suits,  the  acquisition   of 
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richesy  capital  ponishmenu,  oathst  and  [even]  self-defence.'' 
Again,  the  same  writer  remarkS]  that  ^^ths  honsst  Wal* 
OBN8E8  very  plainly  discerned  that  the  poweni  usurped  by  the 
popes  and  eccleaiastics  were  tyrannical  and  antichristian*  and  oon** 
lequendy  that  the  decretals  which  established  some  of  those  no^ 
tions  must  have  been  impudent  forgeries.  Why  could  not  the 
popes  discern  the  same  ?  Because  profaneness,  pride,  ambition» 
and  avarice,  hardened  their  hearts  and  blinded  their  eyes; 
because  they  would  neither  examine,  nor  let  other  peo^ 
examine."* 

I  shall  close  the  present  Lecture  by  submitting  to  your  consi- 
deration some  miscellaneous  remarks  and  observations,  collected 
from  various  writers  who  have  touched  on  the  history  of  the 
Waldenses,  but  all  of  which  will  be  found,  in  one  way  or  other, 
to  illustrate  their  character. 

In  the  year  1508,  about  ten  years  before  Luther  began  the 
Reformation,  and  during  the  reign  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  a  severe  persecution  broke  out  against  that  clasa 
of  his  subjects  who  held  the  principles  of  the  Waldenses.  Th^ 
latter,  to  justify  themselves  from  several  charges,  erroneously 
imputed  to  them  by  their  adversaries,  drew  up  an  Apology,  ad- 
dressed to  the  King,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Perrin, 
and  as  he  has  handed  down  to  us  the  substance  of  it,  I  shall  here 
extract  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  particulars  : — 

1.  It  was  said  of  them  by  their  adversaries,  that  a  man  might 
leave  his  wife  when  he  pleased.  On  which  they  reply,  that 
*<  matrimony  is  a  bond  which  nothing  but  death  can  dissolve, 
except  the  crime  of  fornication,  as  saith  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;" 
and  also  the  Aposde  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.)  saith,  ^'  Let  not  the  wife 
depart  from  her  husband,  nor  the  husband  put  away  his  wife." 

2.  A  second  calumny  regards  a  community  of  goods  and 
wives — to  which  they  reply,  "  that  marriage  was  of  old  ordained 
by  God  in  Paradise ;  that  it  was  designed  as  an  antidote  against 
adultery;  and  that  it  is  recorded  by  the  aposde,  when  speaking 
of  this  subject,  ^'Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every 
woman  her  own  husband."    Also,  that  <<  the  husband  ought  to 

*  Roouurlu  on  Eoeles.  HuU.  toI.  iiu  p.  SI09.. 
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love  his  wifiB,  as  Christ  lovetb  the  church/'  and  that  sa<^  as  are 
married  ought  to  live  holily  together,  with  their  children,  in  die 
fear  of  God.  That  as  for  goods,  every  one  hath  possessed  his 
own  at  all  times  and  in  all  places — ^they  never  having  had  any 
such  intercommunity  among  them  as  tended  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree  to  derogate  from  that  lawful  property  which  every  one  has 
by  right  to  his  own  estate." 

9.  Another  scandalous  charge  was,  that  they  worshipped  their 
barbs,  or  pastors.  The  grossness  of  this  calumny,  indeed,  suffix 
ciently  refiited  itself.  At  one  time  they  are  represented  as  setting 
aside  the  necessity  of  the  pastoral  office  altogether,  and  making 
its  peculiar  duties  common  to  every  member — at  others,  they  are 
charged  with  holding  their  pastors  in  such  estimation,  that  they 
paid  them  divine  honours.  The  Waldenses  refer,  <»i  ibk 
subject,  to  their  own  writings,  in  which  they  have  shewn  that 
God  alone  is  the  object  of  worship,  and  that  they  never  intended 
to  give  that  to  any  creature.  And  that  as  to  dieir  pastors,  re- 
garding them  as  those  by  whom  they  have  heard  the  word  of 
reconciliation,  they  consider  themselves  as  bound  in  conscience 
and  du^  to  treat  them  with  kindness,  and  to  esteem  them  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake. 

4.  They  have  been  accused  of  maintaining  that  it  was  in  no 
instance  lawful  to  swear.  In  reply  to  that,  they  say  that  **  some 
oaths  are  certainly  lawful,  tending  both  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  edification  of  their  neighbour,"  instancing  Heb.  vi.  17, — that 
^<  men  swear  by  a  greater  than  themselves,  and  an  oath  made  for 
confirmation  is  an  end  of  all  strife."  They  also  allege  that  it  was 
enjoined  upon  the  people  of  Israel  (Deut.  vi.)  to  swear  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord — and  also  the  oath  made  betwixt  Abimelech 
and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.),  and  that  of  Jacob.   (Gen.  xxxi.) 

5.  Another  calumny  was,  that  they  shewed  no  reverence  to 
sacred  places,  maintaining  that  it  is  not  a  more  grievous  sin  to 
bum  a  church  than  to  break  open  another  house.  To  defend 
themselves  against  this  charge  they  say,  "  That  neither  the  place 
nor  the  pulpit  makes  a  man  holy — and  that  those  are  gready  de- 
ceived who  think  the  better  of  themselves  because  of  the  dignity 
of  the  place.  For  what  was  greater  than  Paradise,  or  what  more 
pure  than  Heaven  ?  Notwithstanding  which,  man  was  driven  out 
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o£  Paradise,  because  he  sinned  there ;  and  the  angels  were  ex- 
pelled from  heaven,  that  they  might  be  an  example  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  teaching  us  that  it  is  neither  the  place,  nor  its  grandeiur 
and  dignity,  but  innocence  of  life  that  makes  a  man  holy." 

6.  Again,  they  were  charged  with  holding,  that  the  civil  ma~ 
fpstrsXB  ought  not  to  sentence  any  one  to  death.  To  which  they 
answer,  "  That  it  is  written,  a  malefiu;tor  shall  not  be  suffered  to 
live ;  and  that,  without  correction  and  discipline,  doctrine  serves 
to  no  purpose,  neither  would  judgments  be  known  or  wickedness 
punished.  That,  therefore,  just  anger  is  the  mother  of  discipline, 
and  patience  without  reason  the  seed  of  vices,  encouraging  the 
wicked  to  proceed  in  their  excesses."  True  it  is,  that  they  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  delivering  them  up 
to  death,  without  any  other  knowledge  of  them  than  they  had 
obtained  from  the  priests  and  monks,  who  pretended  to  discover 
errors  in  them,  and  then  exclaiming  against  them  as  abuses  which 
they  had  introduced  into  the  church,  condemned  them  as  heretics, 
and  delivered  them  up  to  the  secular  power.  Moreover,  they 
rq;arded  it  as  both  unwise  and  cruel,  on  the  part  of  tlie  magis- 
trates, to  give  credit  to  men  so  carried  away  with  passion  as,  were 
the  priests,  and  that  they  should  put  to  death  so  many  poor  inno- 
cent persons,  without  having  either  heard  or  examined  them. 

7.  Allied  to  the  foregoing  was  another  slander,  tending  to 
render  them  odious  to  kings  and  princes — ^namely,  "  that  a  layman 
in  a  state  of  grace  hath  more  authority  than  a  prince  living  in 
mortal  sin."  In  reply  to  that  imputation,  they  said,  diat  every 
ofte  ought  to  be  subject  to  those  who  are  placed  in  authority — 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  them,  to  honour  them  with  special 
honour,  to  be  subject  to  them  with  allegiance,  and  promptly  pay 
them  tribute,  &c. 

8.  The  next  charge  was,  that  the  Waldenses  affirmed  that  the  pope 
had  no  authority  over  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  who 
derived  their  authorir^  from  God  alone;  and  on  which  account 
they  took  occasion  to  call  them  Manichaeans.  They  replied, 
"  We  believe  that  the  Holy  Trinity  created  all  things,  both 
visible,  and  invisible,  and  that  [Jehovah]  is  Lord  of  all  things  in 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  as  it  is  written,  <A11  things  were  created 
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by  him,  and  without  him  was   not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made.'*' 

9.  It  was  further  alleged  against  them,  that  they  objected  to 
the  payment  of  tithes — that  priests  might  lawiuUy  be  put  to  death, 
or  dispossessed  of  their  tithes,  which  any  one  might  retain  without 
scruple  of  conscience.  And  it  is  certain,  says  their  historian,  that 
could  the  Waldenses  have  appropriated  their  tithes  to  any  other 
purpose  than  the  maintenance  of  those  whom  they  r^jarded  as 
*^  dumb  dogs,"  drowsy  watchmen,  slow  bellies,  deceivers,  and  de- 
ceived, they  would  have  done  it;  but  as  they  had  not  power  to 
detain  them,  none  of  them  made  any  disturbance  about  the 
matter.  It  indeed  appears,  that  in  what  depended  upon  their 
own  voluntary  choice,  they  gave  nothing  to  such  persons,  nor 
cared  for  any  of  their  helps  after  death,  of  which  the  priests  com* 
plained,  and  thence  took  occasion  to  accuse  them  as  heretics.  But 
let  us  hear  them  upon  the  subject  of  revenge : — <<  The  Lord, 
knowing  that  we  should  be  delivered  up,  said,  \Beware  of  men.' 
But  he  never  teaches  or  counsels  his  elect  to  slay  any  one,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  *  love  their  enemies.'  When  the  disciples  said 
to  him,  ^  shall  we  call  for  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  them  ?' 
Christ  answered,  *  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of.'  Also  the 
Lord  said  to  Peter,  '  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  place,'  &c.  Be- 
sides, temporal  distresses  ought  to  be  despised  and  sustained  with 
patience,  for  in  them  nothing  happens  that  is  new.  Whilst  we 
are  here,  we  are  the  Lord's  threshold,  to  be  beatcai  like  com  whea 
it  is  separated  from  the  chaff." 

10.  Claude  de  Rubis,  a  virulent  catholic  writer,  who  compiled 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Lyons,  defames  them  by  saying,  that, 
having  retired  from  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  taken  refuge  among 
the  Alps,  the  Waldenses,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys,  had  become  sorcerers — and,  indeed,  says  he,  there  are 
two  things  which  commonly  accompany  each  other,  that  is,  heresy 
and  sorcery,  as  hath  been  verified  in  the  cities  and  provinces 
which  have  admitted  heresy  amongst  them.  To  justify  them*' 
selves  against  this  foul  aspersion,  they  say,  ^<  Those  act  against  the 
first  precept  of  the  decalogue,  who  believe  the  planets  can  con« 
trot  the  fk^will  of  man.     Such  do,  in  effect,  esteem  the  planetl 
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to  be  gods,  for  they  attribute  to  the  creature  that  which  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Creator.  Against  such  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  saith,  *  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not 
afraid  of  those  things  at  which  the  heathen  are  dismayed.'  Paul 
also  says  to  the  Galadans,  <  Ye  observe  days  and  months,  and 
times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  on 
you  labour  in  vain.*  They  also  act  against  this  commandment 
who  believe  in  sorcerers  and  diviners,  for  such  believe  the  demons 
to  be  gods.  The  reason  is,  because  they  ask  that  of  demons 
which  God  alone  can  grant — ^viz.,  to  discover  things  that  are  secret, 
and  to  reveal  the  truth  of  things  to  come,  which  is  forbidden  by 
God.  Lev.  xix.  *  Thou  shalt  not  regard  them  that  have  fitmiliar 
spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards.  Moreover,  thou  shalt  not 
divine  nor  pve  any  heed  to  dreams.  Thou  shalt  not  be  an  en- 
chanter, neither  take  council  with  familiar  spirits,  or  wizards,  nor 
inquire  the  truth  among  the  dead;  for  all  these  things  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord.*  And  as  to  the  punishment  which 
Giod,  in  a  way  of  vengeance,  inflicts  upon  such,  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  that  *  Elijah  demanded  of  Ahaziah,  saying. 
What !  is  there  no  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  go  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
zebub,  the  gcd  of  Ekron  ?  Now,  therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Tliou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on  which  thou  art  gone 
up,  but  shalt  surely  die.'  Saul  died,  because  he  had  prevaricated 
with  the  commandment  that  God  had  given  him  :  he  kept  it  not, 
neither  put  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  but  asked  council  of  a  witch, 
wherefore  the  Lord  slew  him,  and  transferred  his  kingdom  to 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse.  It  is  also  said,  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
that,  'whosoever  ^hall  turn  aside  to  enchanters  and  wizards,  I 
will  lay  my  hand  upon  him,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  midst  of  his 
people.'  Every  one  ought  to  know  that  all  enchantment,  or 
conjuration,  or  charms,  or  speUs,  carried  for  a  remedy  to  men  or 
beasts,  are  of  no  avail,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  snare  and  ambush  of 
the  old  adversary  the  devil,  through  which  he  endeavours  to 
deceive  mankind." 

11.  One  more  charge  against  them  was,  that  they  compelled 
their  pastors  to  follow  some  trade.  Their  answer  to  this  is  surely 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  '^  We  do  not  think  it  necessary,"  say 
they,  *'  that  our  pastors  should  work  for  bread.     They  might  be 
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better  qualified  to  instruct  us,  if  we  could  maintain  them  without 
their  own  labour ;  but  our  poverty  has  no  remedy^* 

Lielenstenius,  a  Dominican,  speaking  of  the  Waldenaes  of 
Bohemia,  says,  <^  I  say  that  in  morals  and  life  they  are  good; 
true  in  words,  unanimous  in  brotherly  love;  but  their  fisdth  is 
incorrigible  and  vile,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Treatise-^f  And 
Samuel  de  Cassini,  a  Franciscan  firiar,  speaking  of  them  in  his 
<'  Victoria  Trionfide,''  explicitly  owns  in  what  respect  their  fiiidi 
was  incorrigible  and  vile,  when  he  says,  *'  That  all  the  errors  of 
these  Waldenses  consisted  in  this — ^that  they  denied  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  the  holy  mother  church,  and  would  not  ob^  her 
traditions/'^ 

Jacobus  de  Riberia,  who  published  a  work  intituled,  *^  Collec* 
tions  of  the  City  of  Toulouse,"  and  who  in  his  time  assisted  in 
persecudng  the  Waldenses,  nevertheless  acknowledges,  that  for  a 
long  time  they  bad  obtained  the  highest  esteem  in  Narbonne,§ 
as  well  as  in  the  diooese  of  Alby,  Rhodes,  Cahors,  and  Agen; 
and  that  those  who  would  be  styled  priests  and  bishops  [in  the 
catholic  church]  were  then  but  little  accounted  of,  which  he  re- 
solves into  their  ignorance  and  unworthy  conduct;  by  reason  of 
which,  says  he,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  Waldenses  to  obtain 
the  preference  among  the  people  for  the  excellency  of  their  doc- 
trine* He  acknowledges  that  they  were  so  well  instructed  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  that  he  had  seen  peasants  who  could  recite  the 
hock  of  Job  verbatim^  and  several  others  who  could  perfectly  repeat 
all  the  New  Testament.  Even  Cardinal  Baronius,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical Annals,  tom.  xiii.,  styles  the  Waldenses  of  Toulouse 
<^  good  men,"  and  acknowledges  that  they  were  <*  peaceable  per- 
sons,"  though  he  elsewhere  falsely  lays  to  their  account  many 
heinous  accusations.  || 

In  the  time  of  a  great  persecution  of  the  Waldenses  of  Me- 
rindol  and  Provence,  a  certain  monk  was  deputed  by  the  Bishq) 
of  CavaiUon  to  hold  a  conference  with  them,  that  they  might  be 

*  Perrin's  Hbt.  des  VaudoiB,  b.  i.  oh.  W.  and  Usb«r  d*  Christ.  EocIm.  maoe.  eC 
tutu. 

t  Usher,  M  tupra.  X  History  of  Popery,  rol.  I.  p.  4fil. 

S  A  oity  and  proriiwe  in  the  south  of  France. 
H  Perrin*s  Hist,  des  Vaodoia,  ch.  ▼. 
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convinced  of  their  errors,  and  the  efRision  of  blood  prevented. 
But  the  monk  returned  in  confusion,  owning  that,  in  his  whole 
life,  he  had  never  known  so  much  of  the  Scriptures  as  he  had 
learned  during  those  few  days  that  he  had  been  conversing  with 
the  heretics.  The  bishop,  however,  sent  among  them  a  number 
of  doctors,  young  men,  who  had  lately  come  from  the  Sorbonne, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  very  centre  of  theological  subtlety  at 
Paris.  One  of  these  publicly  owned,  that  he  had  understood 
more  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  the  answers  of  the  litde 
children  in  their  catechisms  than  by  all  the  disputations  which 
he  had  ever  before  heard.* 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  being  informed  that  the  par- 
liament c^  Provence  brought  very  heavy  charges  against  the 
Waldenses,  whom  they  were  then  severely  persecuting  at  Me- 
rindol,  Cabriers,  and  other  neighbouring  places,  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  those  accusations.  With  a  view  to  this, 
he  commanded  one  of  his  nobles,  the  Lord  of  Langeai,  who  was 
at  that  time  his  lieutenant  in  Piedmont,  to  investigate  this  matter, 
and  report  to  him  the  true  state  of  things.  His  lordship  conse- 
quently sent  into  Provence  two  clergymen,  giving  them  a  strict 
charge  to  inquire  into  the  lives  and  religious  principles  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  against  them. 
On  their  return  they  reported  that  <^  they  were  a  laborious  race 
of  people,  who,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  emigrated 
from  Piedmont  to  dwell  in  Provence — that,  betaking  themselves 
to  husbandry  and  feeding  of  cattle,  they  had  restored  many  vil- 
lages destroyed  by  the  wars,  and  rendered  other  desert  and  un- 
cultivated places  extremely  fertile  by  tlieir  industry.  That  by 
the  infermatiou  given  them  in  the  said  country  of  Provence,  they 
found  they  were  a  very  peaceable  people,  beloved  by  their  neigh- 
bours— ^men  of  good  behaviour,  of  godly  conversation,  iaithful  to 
their  promises,  and  punctual  in  paying  their  debts*  That  they 
were  a  charitable  people,  not  permitting  any  among  them  to  fall 
into  want.  That  they  were,  moreover,  liberal  to  strangers  and 
the  travelling  poor,  as  far  as  their  ability  extended.     And  that 


*  Vc8einbeciu9*s  Oration  on  the  Waldenses,  quoted  by  Tcrrin,  in  liis  Hist,  det 
Vaudois,  ch.  t. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Provence  aflbmed,  they  were  a  people  ^A» 
could  not  endure  to  bla^heme,  or  name  the  devil,  or  swear  at 
all,  unless  in  making  some  solemn  contracts,  or  in  judgment. 
Finally,  that  they  were  well  known  by  this-^that  if  they  happened 
to  be  cast  into  any  company  where  the  conver8atk>n  was  lascivious 
or  blasphemous,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  they  instantly  with* 
drew."* 

Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  A.n.  1498^  being  informed  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Watdenses  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Provence,  that  several  heinous  crimes  were  laid  to  thdr 
account,  sent  the  Master  of  Requests,  and  a  certain  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  was  confessor  to  his  majesty,  to  make  inquiry  into 
this  matter.  On  their  return  they  reported  that  they  had  visited 
all  the  parishes  where  they  dwelt,  had  inspected  their  places  of 
worship,  but  that  they  had  found  there  no  images,  nor  signs  of 
the  ornaments  belonging  to  the  mass,  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Romish  chiu*ch ;  much  less  could  they  discover  any  traces 
of  those  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged.  On  the  contrary, 
they  kept  the  sabbath-day,  observed  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
according  to  the  primitive  church,  instructed  their  children  in  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  &ith  and  the  commandments  of  God. 
The  king,  having  heard  the  report  of  his  commissioners,  said 
with  an  oath,  that  they  were  better  men  than  himself  or  his 
people-t 

The  same  monarch,  having  been  told  that  in  the  valley  of 
Fraissiniere,  in  the  diocese  of  Ambrun  and  province  of  Dau- 
phin6,  there  was  a  class  of  people  who  lived  like  beasts,  without 
religion,  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  Romish  worship,  deputed 
one  of  his  confessors  and  the  official  of  Orleans  to  investigate  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  this  report.  The  confessor,  with  his  col- 
league, accordingly  repaired  to  the  place,  where  he  examined  the 
Waldenses  who  inhabited  the  valley  respecting  their  fisdth  and 
conversation.  The  Archbishop  of  Ambrun,  weU  knowing  that 
the  goods  of  the  Waldenses  were  liable  to  confiscation  for  the 
crime  of  heresy,  and  that  they  would  be  annexed  to  the  domains 

*  Joachim  Camerarius,  in  his  History,  p.  952,  quoted  by  Perrin,  book  i.  ch.  ▼• 
t  Vcaembedus*!  Oration  on  th«  Waldenses,  in  P«rrin»  ch.  v. 
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T^  his  archbishopric,  strongly  pressed  the  commissioners  to  con- 
demn them  as  heretics.  They,  however,  not  only  resisted  his 
-application,  but  even  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  Wal- 
.denses,  insomuch  that  the  king's  confessor  publicly  declared,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  were  with  him  at 
his  lodgings,  at  the  Angel  in  Ambrun,  that  he  wished  he  was  as 
good  a  Christian  as  the  worst  of  the  valley  of  Fraissiniere.* 

These  are^  unquestionably,  very  important  testimonies  to  the 
Waldenses  who  resided  in  France ;  but  I  shall  now  lay  before 
the  reader  a  still  more  interesting  document :  it  is  the  testimony 
which  is  borne  to  these  people  by  that  eminent  historian, 
Thuanus — an  enemy  indeed  to  the  Waldenses,  himself  being  a 
catholic,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  fair  and  candid  one.  Quoting 
the  words  of  Guy  de  Perpignan,  bishop  of  Elna,  in  Roussillon, 
who  exercised  the  office  of  inquisitor  against  the  Waldenses,  he 
informs  us  that  ^^  Their  fixed  opinions  are  said  to  be  these : — that 
the  church  of  Rome,  because  she  hath  renounced  the  true  faith 
of  Christ,  is  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  that  barren  tree  which 
Christ  himself  hath  cursed  and  commanded  to  be  rooted  up ; 
therefore  we  must  by  no  means  obey  the  pope  and  the  bishops 
who  cherish  his  errors;  that  the  monastic  life  is  the  sink  of  the 
church,  and  an  hellish  institution ;  its  vows  are  vain,  and  sub- 
servient only  to  the  filthy  love  of  boys ;  the  orders  of  the  pres- 
bytery are  the  marks  of  the  great  beast  mentioned  in  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  the  fire  of  purgatory,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  feast 
of  the  dedications  of  churches,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  pro- 
pitiations for  the  dead,  are  the  inventions  of  Satan.  To  these, 
the  principal  and  certain  heads  of  their  doctrine,  others  were 
fictitiously  added,  concerning  marriage,  the  resurrection,  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  concerning  meats.'* 

Again ;  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Fraissiniere, 
he  thus  proceeds : — "  Their  clothing  is  of  the  skins  of  sheep— 
they  have  no  Unen.  They  inhabit  seven  villages;  their  houses 
are  constructed  of  flint  stone,  having  a  flat  roof  covered  with 
mud,  which,  when  spoiled  or  loosened  by  the  rain,  they  again 
smooth  with  a  roller.     In  these  they  live,  with  their  cattle,  sepa- 

*  Memorials  of  Rostain,  Archbishop  of  Ambrun,  quoted  in  Perrin,  ch.  v. 
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xaled  &XHn  them,  however,  by  a  fence.  They  have  abo  two  caves 
£et  apart  for  particular  purposes,  in  one  of  which  they  oonoeBl 
their  cattle,  in  the  other  themselves,  when  hunted  by  thdr  eoe* 
mies.  They  live  on  milk  and  venison,  being,  through  ocmstaat 
practice,  excellent  marksmen.  Poor  as  they  are  they  are  oonlent, 
and  live  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  One 
thing  is  very  remarkable,  that  persons  ei^temally  so  savage  and 
rude,  should  have  so  much  moral  cultivation.  They  can  all  read 
and  write.  They  know  French  sufficiently  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible  and  the  singing  of  psalms.  You  can  scarcely  find  a 
]x>y  among  them  who  cannot  give  you  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  faith  which  they  profess.  In  this,  indeed,  they  resemble  their 
brethren  of  the  other  valleys.  They  pay  tribute  with  a  good 
conscience,  and  the  obligation  of  this  duty  is  peculiarly  noted  in 
their  confession  of  faith.  If,  by  reason  of  the  civil  wars,  they 
are  prevented  Crom  doing  this,  they  carefully  set  apart  the  sum, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  pay  it  to  the  king's  tax-gatherers."* 
But  of  aU  the  catholic  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  there  is  none  whose  testimony  is  more  important  than 
that  of  Reinerius  Saccho.  He  had  himself  been  one  of  thar 
number,  and  consequently  could  speak  <^  them  from  his  personal 
knowledge.  He  had  apostatized  firom  their  profession — ^was  **  by 
merit  raised  to  the  bad  eminence"  of  an  inquisitor  in  the  catholic 
church,  and  of  course  was  become  one  of  their  bitterest  perse- 
cutors. He  wrote  a  book  against  them  (a.d.  1258),  fi*om  which 
I  have  tflready  quoted  largely  in  a  former  Lecture.  But  that 
extract  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  the  articles 
on  which  they  did  not  agree  with  the  catholic  church.  Let  the 
reader  now  remark  his  unbought  testimony  in  their  fiivour.  *^  Of 
all  the  sects  that  have  risen  up  against  the  church  of  Rome," 
says  he,  *^  the  Waldenses  have  been  the  most  prejudicial  and  per- 
nicious, inasmuch  as  their  opposition  has  been  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance. Add  to  which,  that  this  sect  is  become  very  general, 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  country  to  be  found  in  which  this  here^  is 
not  planted.  And,  in  the  third  place,  because,  while  all  otfier 
sects  beget  in  people  a  dread  and  horror  of  them,  on  account  of 

*  lliuaul  Hist.  &ui  tcmporia^  ]tb.  tI.  sect.  IS.  and  lib.  uvii. 
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fheit  blasphemies  against  God,  this,  on  the  contrary,  hath  a  great 
appearance  of  godliness ;  for,  they  live  righteously  before  men, 
believe  rightly  concerning  God  in  every  particular,  holding  all 
the  articles  contained  in  the  [apostles']  cr^ — but  hating  and 
reviling  the  churdb  of  Rome,  and  on  this  subject  they  are  readily 
believed  by  the  people."* 

«<  The  £rst  lesson,"  says  he,  in  another  place,  <<  that  the  Wal- 
denses  teach  those  whom  they  bring  over  to  their  party,  is  to 
instruct  them  what  kind  of  persons  the  disciples  of  Christ  ought 
Co  be ;  and  this  they  do  by  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  saying  that  those  only  are  the  followers  of  the  aposdes 
who  imitate  their  manner  of  life.  Inferring  from  thence,"  says 
he,  '^  that  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  clergy,  who  possess  the 
riches  of  this  world,  and  make  them  the  object  of  their  pursuit, 
do  not  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles,  and  therefore  are  not 
the  true  guides  of  the  church ;  it  never  having  been  the  design 
q[  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  commit  his  chaste  and  well-beloved 
spouse  to  those  who  would  rather  prostitute  her  by  their  bad  ex- 
ample and  abominable  works,  than  preserve  her  in  the  same  state 
of  purity  in  which  they  at  first  received  her^-a  virgin  chaste,  and 
without  spot."f 

.  The  same  author  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Waldenses  privately  disseminated 
their  principles  among  the  gentry ;  and  a  proper  attention  to  it 
will  suflBciendy  explain  to  the  reader  the  amount  of  various 
charges  brought  against  them,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  catholic 
writers,  viz.,  that  they  allowed  their  women  to  teach.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  practice  with  their  teachers,  the  more  rea-* 
dUy  to  gain  access  for  their  doctrine  among  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  to  carry  with  them  a  small  box  <^  trinkets,  or  ar^ 
tides  of  dress,  something  like  the  hawkers  or  pedlars  of  our  day, 
and  Reinerius  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
w<mt  to  introduce  themselves : — 

^^Sir,  will  you  please  to  buy  any  rings,  or  seals,  or  trinkets? 
Madam,  will  you  look  at  any  handkerchiefs,  or  pieces  of  needle- 

*  Reinerius  contra  Waldenses,  in  Perrin,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 
f  Idenii  cap  dt  studio  penrertendi  alios  et  modo  doccndi»  fol.  96. 
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work  for  veib  ?  I  can  afford  them  cheap."  If,  after  a  purchase, 
the  company  ask|  *^Have  you  anything  more?*'  the  salesman 
would  reply — *^  O  yes,  I  have  commodities  far  more  valuable 
than  these,  and  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  them,  if  you  will 
protect  me  from  the  clergy."  Security  being  promised,  on  he 
would  go :  *^  The  inestimable  jewel  I  spoke  of  is  the  word  of  Crod, 
by  which  he  communicates  his  mind  to  men,  and  which  inflames 
their  hearts  with  love  to  him.  ^  In  the  sixtli  month  the  angel  Ga- 
briel was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee  named  Nazareth" 
— and  so  he  would  proceed  to  repeat  the  remaining  part  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke.*  Or,  he  would  b^in  with  the  thirteenth 
of  John,  and  repeat  the  last  discourse  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples. 
If  the  company  should  seem  pleased,  he  would  proceed  to  repeat 
the  twenty-third  of  Matthew, — « The  Scribes  and  I^arisees  sit 

in  Moses'  seat Woe  unto  you ;  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  against  men;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer 
ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  devour 
widows'  houses.' "  *^  And  pray,"  should  one  of  the  company  say, 
'^against  whom  are  these  woes  denounced,  think  you  ?"  he  would 
reply,  <^  Against  the  clergy  and  monks  !  The  doctors  of  the  Roman 
church  are  pompous,  both  in  their  habits  and  their  manners — 
they  love  the  uppermost  rooms,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  to  be  called  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  For  our  parts  we  desire 
no  such  Rabbis.  They  are  incontinent ;  we  live  each  in  chasd^ 
with  his  own  wife.  They  are  the  rich  and  avaricious,  of  whom 
the  Lord  says,  *  Woe  unto  you,  ye  rich,  for  ye  have  received 
your  consolation ;'  but  we  ^  having  food  and  raiment,  are  there- 
with content.'  They  are  voluptuous,  and  devour  widows'  houses 
— we  only  eat  to  be  refreshed  and  supported.  They  fight  and 
encourage  wars,  and  command  the  poor  to  be  killed  and  burnt,  in 
defiance  of  the  saying,  *  He  that  t^eth  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword.'  For  our  parts  they  persecute  us  for  righteousness' 
sake.  Tliey  do  nothing,  but  eat  the  bread  of  idleness :  we  work 
with  our  hands.     They  monopolize  the  giving  of  instruction,  and 


*  The  reader  must  keep  in  mind  that,  at  this  time  the  use  of  the  Bible  was  not 
allowed  by  the  pope  to  the  laity,  and  indeed  very  few  of  the  clergy  knew  anything 
about  iu  contents :  even  Luther  did  not,  long  after  he  had  taken  the  cowl. 
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*  woe  be  to  them  that  take  away  the  key  of  knowledge/  But 
anxM^  US)  women  teach  as  well  as  men,  and  one  disciple,  as  soon 
as  he  is  informed  himself,  teaches  another.  Among  them  you  can 
hardly  find  a  doctor  who  can  repeat  three  chapters  of  the  New 
Testament  by  heart ;  but  of  us  there  is  scarcely  man  or  woman 
who  doth  not  retain  the  whole.  And  because  we  are  sincere  be-» 
lievers  in  Christ,  and  all  teach  and  enforce  a  holy  life  and  con- 
versation, these  Scribes  and  Pharisees  persecute  us  to  death,  as 
their  predecessors  did  Jesus  Christ."* 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Waldenses  for  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  others  to  the  word  of  God,  as  described  by  Reinerius  in 
the  for^;oing  extract,  is  both  simple  and  striking,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  missionaries  in  the  present  day.  It  seems  to  have 
been  prosecuted  for  several  centuries,  even  beyond  the  times  of 
the  Reformation,  as  appears  firom  the  following  circumstance. 
The  first  editor  of  the  complete  book  of  Reinerius  was  Father 
Gretzer,  who  published  it  in  the  year  1613.  In  the  margin  of 
that  work,  opposite  to  the  passage  above  quoted,  he  has  placed 
these  words : — ^<  This  is  a  true  picture  of  the  heretics  of  our  age, 
particularly  of  the  Anabaptist5.f     There  are  few  of  the  Baptists 

*  Reineri,  eap.  Wii.     Quoimodo  m  ingerant  famUkarUaH  ntagnorum, 
t  Verm  effigies  heretioorum  nostne  statis  (1613)  pnesertim  AnabftptitUrum.     I 
eop7  the  following  linei  from  a  reoent  publioation,  entitled  —  **  History  of  the 
Waldenses ;  by  the  Rn,  Adam  Blair ^  a  Sooteh  clergyman. 

'*  In  a  note  on  Reinerius,  the  editor,  Gretzer,  in  1613,  calls  this  '  a  true  picture  of 
the  heretics  of  our  age,  especially  of  the  Anabaptists.'  Gretser  means  by  this  to  de- 
ftme  the  Waldenses;  for  the  Anabaptists,  on  the  continent,  in  1613,  acted  like  mad- 
men, bnt  the  Waldenses  proceeded  prudently.  Neither  would  justice  allow  us  to 
represent  the  Anttpssdobaptists  of  the  present  day  as  like  the  above  Anabaptists.*'*- 
Vol.  L  p.  413,  note. 

This  latter  concession  carries  on  the  fiwe  of  it  an  appearance  of  candour,  but  some 
readers  may  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  it  is  only  a  mask,  of  which  the  rteereiNf  gen- 
tleman has  availed  hnneelf,  in  order  to  have  a  thrust  at  the  Baptists  of  his  own  age  and 
oountry,  by  whom,  I  doubt  not,  he  is  sorely  annoyed  near  home.  Were  it  not  that  the 
"  madmen**  of  Munster  played  their  pranks  in  1513,  tsacdy  a  hundred  yean  priitr  to  the 
time  when  Gretzer  wrote,  I  should  have  suspected  Mr.  Blair  of  having  the  transactions 
of  Munster  in  his  eye.  But  to  suppose  that  this  is  really  the  ease,  would  not  be  merely 
to  tax  his  accuracy,  but  to  fix  on  him  a  stigma  of  ignaramee — or  inadvertency,  to  say 
the  least.  And  yet  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Antipaedobaptists, 
1613,  either  in  Germany  or  Britain,  which  will  warrant  his  allusion.  If  there  bei  he 
will  perhaps  oblige  us,  in  his  next  edition,  by  directing  us  to  it ;  especially  as  this 
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of  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  who  would  blush  to  own  an 
alliance  with  either  the  old  Waldensian  preachers,  or  the  here- 
tical Baptists  referred  to  by  this  father  of  the  catholic  chui^  at 
least  in  this  part  of  their  conduct ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  well 
if  all  our  missionaries  and  private  Christians  of  the  present  day, 
were  as  conversant  with  the  word  of  God  as  the  Waldenses,  even 
in  that  dark  age,  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  their  very  ene- 
mies,  to  have  been.  But  not  to  enlarge,  I  close  this  Lecture  by 
laying  before  the  reader  a  few  of  the  testimonies  that  were  borne 
to  the  Waldenses  by  our  first  protestant  reformers,  and  earlier 
historians,  who^  as  most  of  them  lived  about  three  hundred  years 
nearer  to  their  times  than  we  do,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  so 
much  better  qualified  for  appreciating  their  true  character. 

In  the  year  1530,  CBcolampadius,  one  of  the  reformers  then 
resident  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  was  visited  by  George  Mordl, 
one  of  the  pastors  among  the  Waldenses,  by  whom,  <hi  his  re- 
turn to  Provence,  he  addressed  a  letter  *^  to  his  well-^beloved  bre* 
thren  in  Christ,  called  Waldenses  f  and  it  is  as  follows  :-— 

*<  We  have  learned  with  great  satisfaction,  by  your  faithful 
pastor,  George  Morell,  the  nature  of  your  iaith  and  rdigioos 
profession,  and  in  what  terms  you  declare  it.  Therefore,  we 
thank  our  most  mercifiil  Father,  who  hath  called  you  to  so  great 
light  in  this  age,  amidst  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  which  have 
spread  themselves  over  the  world,  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
travagant power  of  Antichrist.  Wherefore  we  acknowledge  that 
Christ  is  in  you ;  for  which  cause  we  love  you  as  brethren  ;  and 
would  to  God  we  were  able  to  make  you  sensible  in  efiect  c^  that 
which  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  for  you,  although  it  were  to  be 
done  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Finally,  we  desire  that  what  we 
write  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  though  through  pride  we  arro- 
gated to  ourselves  any  superiority  over  you,  but  consider  it  as 
proceeding  fi:t>m  that  brotherly  love  and  charity  which  we  bear 
towards  you.     The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  im- 

would  remove  firom  our  minds  all  suspicion  of  bis  having  sought  an  oocMvm  to  ooo« 
nect  (be  present  raoe  of  Antipoedobaptists  with  the  madmen  of  Munster.  See  the 
Atfkwdix  to  this  Lecture,  for  some  hioU  on  the  disputed  topic  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Waldenses  on  the  article  of  Baftxsn. 
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parted  to  you  an  excellent  knowledge  of  his  trudi,  beyond  that  of 
many  other  people,  and  hath  blessed  you  with  spiritual  blessings. 
So  that  if  you  persevere  in  his  grace,  he  hath  much  greater 
treasures  wherewith  to  enrich  you  and  make  you  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  your  advancement  in  the  measure  of  the  inheritance  of 
Christ." 

LuTHXR,  in  the  year  1538»  published  the  Confessions  of  the 
Waldenses,  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface.  In  this  prefiu^e  he 
candidly  acknowledges  that,  in  the  days  of  his  popery,  he  had 
hated  die  Waldenses,  as  persons  who  were  conagned  over  to 
perdition.  But  having  understood  from  their  <'  Confessions"  and 
writings  the  piety  of  their  fidth,  he  perceived  that  those  good  men 
bad  been  greatly  wrcmged  whom  the  pope  had  condemned  as 
heretics;  f<Hr  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rather  entitled. to 
the  praise  due  to  holy  martyrs.  He  adds,  that  among  them  he 
bad  Sound  <»ie  thing  worthy  of  admiration,  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
the  popish  churdi-— that,  laying  aside  the  doctrines  of  men,  th^ 
meditated  in  the  law  of  God,  day  and  n%ht ;  and  that  th^  were 
expert,  and  even  well  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  i 
whereas,  in  the  papacy,  those  who  are  called  masters  whoDy  neg^ 
lected  the  Scriptures,  and  some  of  them  had  not  so  much  as  seen 
the  Bible  at  any  time.  Moreover,  having  read  the  WaUensian 
Confessions,  he  said  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  great  light 
which  it  had  pleased  him  to  bestow  upon  that  people ;  rgoicing 
that  all  cause  of  su^icion  being  removed  which  had  existed  be« 
tweea  them  and  the  reformed,  th^  were  now  brought  together 
into  one  sheepfold,  under  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls.* 

Theodore  Beza,  the  cotemporary  and  colleague  of  Calvin,  in 
his  -<'  Treatise  of  the  fiunous  Pillars  of  Learning  and  Religion," 
says,  ^Ab  for  the  Waldenses,  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them 
the  voy  seed  of  the  primitive  and  purer  Christian  church,  since 
th^  are  those  that  have  been  upheld,  as  is  abimdantly  manifest, 
by  the  wonderful  providence  of  God ;  so  that  neither  those  endless 
storms  and  tempests  by  which  the  whole  Qiristian  world  has  been 
shaken  for  so  many  succeeding  ages,  and  the  western  parts  at 

*  Morland's  Hutory  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  SB,  Perrin't  Vmidoii, 
eh*  ri. 
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length  so  miserably  oppressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  fiJsely  so 
called — ^nor  those  horrible  persecutions,  which  have  been  ex- 
pressly raised  against  them,  were  ever  able  so  fiu*  to  prevail  as  to 
make  them  bend,  or  yield  a  voluntary  subjection  to  the  Roman 
tyranny  and  idolatry.'*  • 

On  another  occasion  the  same  writer  remarks  that,  ^*  The  Wal- 
denses,  time  out  of  mind,  have  opposed  the  abuses  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  have  been  persecuted  after  such  a  manner,  not  by 
the  sword  of  the  word  of  God,  but  by  every  species  of  cruelty, 
added  to  a  million  of  calumnies  and  fidse  accusations,  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  disperse  themselves  wherever  they  could, 
wandering  through  the  deserts  like  wild  beasts.  The  Lord,  never- 
theless, has  so  preserved  the  residue  of  them,  that  notwithstanding 
the  rage  of  the  whole  world,  they  still  inhabit  three  countries,  at 
a  great  distance  from  each  other — viz.  Calabria,  Bohemia,  and 
Piedmont,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  where  they  dispersed 
themselves  from  the  quarters  of  Provence  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago.  And  as  to  their  religion,  they  never  adhered 
to  papal  superstitions ;  for  which  reason  they  have  been  conti- 
nually harassed  by  the  bishops  and  inquisitors,  abusing  the  arm 
of  secular  justice,  so  that  their  continuance  to  the  present  time  is 
evidently  miraculous."  f 

BuLLiNGER,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sermons  on  the  Book  of  the  Re- 
velation, (1530)  writes  thu£f  concerning  the  Waldenses^ — **  What 
shall  we  say,  that  for  four  hundred  years  and  more,  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  other  countries  through- 
out the  world,  the  Waldenses  have  sustained  their  profession  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  several  of  their  writings,  as  well  as 
by  continual  preaching,  they  have  accused  the  pope  as  the  real 
Antichrist  foretold  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  whom,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  avoid.  These  people  have  undergone  divers  and  cruel 
torments,  yet  have  they  constantly  and  openly  given  testimony  to 
their  &ith  by  glorious  martyrdoms,  and  still  do  so  even  to  this 
day.  Altliough  it  has  often  been  attempted  by  the  most  powerful 
kings  and  princes,  instigated  by  the  pope,  it  hath  been  found 

*  Prefiice  to  Morknd*!  History,  p.  7. 
.  t  Hittory  of  the  Reformed  Churehea  in  France,  torn.  i.  b.  i.  p.  S5»  in  Perrin. 
b.  i.  eh.  vi. 
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impassible  to  extirpate  them,   for    God  hath  frustrated   their 
eflbrts."  • 

Monsieur  de  Vionaux,  who  was  forty  years  pastor  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  wrote  a  Treatise  concerning  their  life, 
manners,  and  religion,  in  which  he  says,  <*  We  live  in  peace  and 
harmony  one  with  another,  have  intercourse  and  dealings  chiefly 
among  ourselves,  having  never  mingled  ourselves  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome  by  marrying  our  sons  to  their  daugh^ 
ters,  nor  our  daughters  to  their  sons.  Yet  they  are  so  pleased 
with  our  manners  and  customs,  that  catholics,  both  lords  and 
others,  would  rather  have  men  and  maid  servants  from  among  us, 
than  from  those  of  their  own  religion,  and  they  actually  come 
from  distant  parts  to  seek  nurses  among  us  for  little  children, 
finding,  as  they  say,  more  fidelity  among  our  people  than  their 
own.**  He  then  gives  a  summary  of  their  doctrinal  prindples,^ 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  been  persecuted — such  as  "  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  our  salvation, 
and  that  we  are  called  to  believe  only  what  they  teach,  without 
any  r^ard  to  the  authority  of  man — that  nothing  else  ought  U> 
be  received  by  us  except  what  God  hath  commanded — that  ther^ 
is  only  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  consequently 
that  it  is  wrong  to  invoke  the  saints.  That  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper  are  the  only  standing  ordinances  in  the  church  of 
Christ — that  all  masses  are  damnable,  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
— that  all  human  traditions  are  to  be  rejected.  That  the  saying 
and  recital  of  the  office,  fasts  confined  to  particular  days,  super- 
fluous holidays,  difierences  of  meats,  so  many  degrees  and  orders 
of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  so  many  benedictions  and  consecra^ 
lions  of  creatures,  vows,  pilgrimages,  and  the  whole  vast  and 
confused  mass  of  ceremonies,  formerly  invented,  ought  to  be 
abolished.  They  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  more 
especially  the  power  that  he  has  usurped  over  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  admit  of  no  other  degrees  than  bishops  and  deacons. 
They  contend  that  the  see  of  Rome  is  the  true  Babylon — ^the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  lawful,  and  that  the  true  church  of  Christ 
consists  of  those  who  hear  the  word  of  God  and  believe  it."f 

•  Preface  to  bts  Sermons,  quoted  by  Perrin,  ch.  r'u     t  Perrin*«  History,  b.  i.  ch.  vi. 
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John  Chassagnon,  who  wrote  a  History  of  the  Albigenses, 
says,  <^  It  is  recorded  of  the  Waldenses,  that  they  rejected  all  the 
traditions  and  ordinances  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  being  super- 
sAitious  and  unprofitable,  and  that  they  made  light  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  cleigy  and  prelates.  On  which  account,  having  been 
excommunicated  and  esqpelled  their  country,  they  diq>ersed  them- 
selves in  different  places — ^viz.,  into  Dauphiny,  Provence,  Lai^jue- 
doc.  Piedmont,  Calabria,  Bohemia,  England,  and  elsewhere. 
Some  say,  that  a  part  of  the  Waldenses  retired  into  Lombaidy 
(in  Italy)  where  they  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
doctrine  spread  itself  throughout  Italy,  and  reached  even  into 
Sicily*  Nevertheless,  in  all  their  dispersions  they  maintained 
among  themselves  some  uni<»i  and  fraternity,  during  the  space  of 
400  years,  living  in  great  simplicity  and  the  fear  of  God.*'  * 

Here  we  pause :'  it  would  be  very  easy,  were  it  necessary,  to 
continue  these  testimonials  to  the  &ith  and  conduct  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  that  to  a  great  extent ;  but  enough,  I  presume, 
has  ahready  been  produced  to  render  their  character  and  princi- 
ples so  obvious  and  transparent  as  not  to  be  mistaken  fay  the 
dullest  capacity.  To  them  and  their  brethren,  if  to  any  class  of 
jHTofessed  Christians  whom  the  world  has  yet  seen,  must  appertain 
by  right  the  application  of  the  Apocalyptic  testimony : — *^  These 
are  they  which  were  not  defiled  with  wpmen,  for  they  are  virgins. 
These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goetfa : 
these  were  redeemed  from  anumg  men,  being  the  first-fruits  unto 
God  and  to  the  Lamb,  and  in  their  mouth  was  found  no  guile. 
Here  is  the  patience  of  the  saints ;  here  are  they  that  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  &ith  of  Jesus."  (Rev.  xiv.)  In 
the  next  Lecture,  we  shall  proceed  to  narrate  the  history  of  their 
persecutions  from  the  hands  of  the  papal  party,  who  treated  them 
as  ^^  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  the  offibcouring  of  all  things;" 
and  this  will  furnish  us  with  a  dew  to  the  import  of  the  prophetic 
intimations  contained  in  Rev.  xiii.  7, — *<  And  it  was  given  to 
him  [the  beast]  to  make  way  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome 
them,"fcc. 

*  Perrin,  book  L  oh.  ti*. 
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John  Paul  Perrin,  in  his  History  of  the  Waldenses,  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  1619,  has  presented  his  readers  widi  two 
of  their  Confessions  of  Faith,  which  are  here  subjoined. 
Sir  Samuel  Morland  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  in  the  year 
1120.     See  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  30. 

CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  THE  WALDENSES. 

1.  We  believe  and  firmly  maintain  all  that  is  contained  in  the  twelve 
articles  of  the  Symbol,  commonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  we  regard 
as  heretical  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  said  twelve  articles. 

2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  We  acknowledge  for  satred  Canonical  Scriptures  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  (Here  follows  the  title  of  each,  exactly  conformable  to  our  received 
canon,  but  which  it  is  deemed,  on  that  account,  quite  unneoessafy  to  par- 
ticularize.) 

4.  The  books  above-mentioned  teach  us— That  there  is  one  Goo, 
almighty,  unbounded  in  wisdom,  and  infinite  in  goodness,  and  yrho^  in  hit 
goodness,  has  made  all  things.^  For  he  created  Adam  after  his  own  image 
and  likeness.  But  through  the  enmity  of  the  devil  and  his  own  dis* 
obedience,  Adam  fell,  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  we  became  trans- 
gressors in  and  by  Adam. 

5.  That  Christ  had  been  promised  to  the  &thers  who  received  the  law, 
to  the  end  that,  knowing  theb  sin  by  the  law,  and  their  unrighteousness  and 
insufficiency,  they  might  desire  the  coming  of  Christ  to  make  satis&ction 
for  their  sins,  and  to  accomplish  the  law  by  himself. 

6.  That  at  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father,  Christ  vras  bom — a  time 
when  iniquity  everywhere  abounded,  to  make  it  manifest  that  it  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  any  good  in  ourselves,  for  all  were  sinners,  but  that  He»  who  is 
true,  might  display  his  grace  and  mercy  toward  us. 

7.  That  Christ  is  our  life,  and  truth,  and  peace,  and  righteousness— our 
shepherd  and  advocate,  our  sacrifice  and  priest,  who  died  for  the  salvation 
of  all  who  should  believe,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification. 

8.  And  we  also  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  no  other  mediator,  or  advocate 
with  God  the  Father,  but  Jesus  Christ.  And  as  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  was 
holy,  humble,  and  full  of  grace ;  and  this  we  also  believe  concerning  all 
other  saints — ^namely,  that  they  are  waiting  in  heaven  for  the  resurrection  of 
their  bodies  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

VOL.  II.  2  I  r^  1 
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9.  We  also  believe,  that,  after  this  life,  there  are  but  two  places— one  for 
those  that  are  saved,  the  other  for  the  damned,  which  [two]  we  call  paradise 
and  hell,  wholly  denying  that  im^naiy  pui^tory  of  Antichrist,  invented  in 
opposition  to  the  truth. 

10.  Moreover,  we  have  ever  regarded  all  the  inventions  of  men  (in  the 
affairs  of  religion)  as  an  unspeakable  abomination  before  God ;  such  as  the 
festival  days  and  vigils  of  saints,  and  what  is  called  holy-water,  the  ab- 
staining from  flesh  on  certain  days,  and  such  like  things,  but  above  all, 
the  masses. 

11.  We  hold  in  abhorrence  all  human  inventions  as  proceeding  from 
Antichrist,  which  produce  distress,*  and  are  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of 
the  mind. 

12.  We  consider  the  Sacraments  as  signs  of  holy  things,  or  as  the  visible 
emblems  of  invisible  blessings.  We  regard  it  as  proper  and  even  necessary 
that  believers  use  these  symbols,  or  visible  forms,  when  it  can  be  done. 
Notwithstanding  which,  we  maintain  that  believers  may  be  saved  without 
these  signs,  when  they  have  neither  place  nor  opportunity  of  observing  them. 

13.  We  acknowledge  na  sacraments  (as  of  divine  appointment)  but  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper. 

14.  We  honour  the  secular  powers,  with  subjection,  obedience,  prompCi' 
tude,  and  payment.f 


A  SECOND  CONFESSION. 

The  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  in  their  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  under  the  twelfih  century^  recite  from  an 
old  manuscript  the  following  epitome  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Waldenses  of  that  age : — 

In  articles  of  faith  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scripture  is  the  highest ;  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  the  standard  of  judging ;  so  that  whatsoever  doth  not 
agree  with  the  word  of  God  is  deservedly  to  be  rejected  and  avoided. 

The  decrees  of  Fathers  and  Councils  are  [only]  so  far  to  be  approved  as 
they  agree  with  the  word  of  God. 

The  reading  and  knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures  is  open  to,  and  is 
necessary  for  all  men,  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  and  moreover  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  are  to  be  read  rather  than  the  com- 
ments of  men. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Christ  are  two — baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper;  and  in  the  latter,  Christ  has  instituted  the  receiving  in  both  kinds 
both  for  priests  and  people. 

.  *  Alluding  probably  to  the  voluntary  penances  and  mortifications  impowd  by 
^bc  catholics  on  themselves. 

t  Perrin,  Hist,  des  Vmidois,  ch.  xti. 
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Masses  are  impious ;  and  it  is  madness  to  say  masses  for  the  dead. 

Purgatory  is  the  invention  of  men ;  for  they  who  believe  go  into  eter- 
nal life;  they  who  believe  not  into  eternal  damnation. 

The  invoking  and  worshipping  of  dead  saints  is  idolatry. 

The  church  of  Rome  is  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

We  must  not  obey  the  Pope  and  bishops,  because  they  are  the  wolves  of 
the  church  of  Christ. 

The  Pope  hath  not  the  primacy  over  all  the  churches  of  Christ ;  neitlier 
hath  he  the  power  of  both  swords. 

That  is  the  church  of  Christ  which  hears  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
observes  the  ordinances  instituted  by  him,  in  whatsoever  place  it  exists. 

Vows  of  celibacy  are  the  inventions  of  men,  and  productive  of  unclean- 
ness. 

So  many  orders  [of  the  clergy]  so  many  marks  of  the  beast. 

Monkery  is  a  filthy  carcass. 

So  many  superstitious  dedications  of  churches,  commemorations  of  the 
dead,  benedictions  of  creatures,  pilgrimages,  so  many  forced  fastings,  so  many 
superfluous  festivals,  those  perpetual  bellowings,  [alluding  to  the  practice  of 
chanting,]  and  the  observations  of  various  other  ceremonies,  manifestly 
obstructing  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the  word,  are  diabolical  inven- 
tions. 

The  marriage  of  priests  is  both  lawful  and  necessary. 


About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Waldenses  who  resided  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  who  of  course  were  subjects  of  the  French  king,  were 
persecuted  with  the  most  sanguinary  severity,  particularly  those  resident  in 
the  country  of  Provence.  In  the  year  1540,  the  parliament  of  Aix,  the 
chief  judicature  of  the  province,  passed  a  law  that  "  they  should  all  of  them 
promiscuously  be  destroyed,  that  their  houses  should  be  pulled  down,  the 
town  of  Merindole  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  all  the  trees  cut  down,  and 
the  country  adjacent  converted  into  a  desert.  Voltaire,  speaking  of  this  cruel 
decree,  says,  "  The  Waldenses,  terrified  at  this  sentence,  sent  a  deputation 
to  Cardinal  Sadoletus,  bishop  of  Carpentras,  who  at  that  time  was  in  his 
diocese.  This  illustrious  scholar,  this  true  philosopher,  this  humane  and 
compassionate  prelate,  received  them  with  great  goodness,  and  interceded  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  for  a  time  suspended."* 
The  sentence,  nevertheless,  was  executed  in  all  its  rigour  five  years  after- 
wards, as  will  be  related  in  a  subsequent  Lecture.  In  the  preceding  year, 
however  (1544),  as  we  are  informed  by  Sleiden,  in  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, p.  347,  and  also  by  Thuanus — ^see  Lecture  li.  poitea,  of  this 
volume, — ^the  Waldenses,  to  remove  the  prejudices  that  were  entertained 
against  them,  and  to  manifest  their  innocence,  transmitted  to  the  King,  in 
writing,  the  following  Confession  of  their  Faith. 

•  VolUire's  Univ.  Hi«t.  ch.cxvi. 
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A  THIRD  CONFESSION  OF  THE  WALDENSE8. 

1.  We  believe  that  there  is  but  one  God,  who  is  a  Spirit— the  Creator  of 
all  things — the  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  andio  as 
all;  who  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth — ^upon  whom  we  are  con- 
tinually dependent,  and  to  whom  we  ascribe  praise  for  our  life,  food,  raiment, 
health,  sickness,  prosperity  and  adversity.  We  love  Him,  as  the  source  of  all 
goodness ;  and  reverence  him,  as  that  sublime  Being  who  searches  the  reins 
and  trieth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 

2.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  and  image  of  the  Father— that 
IN  Him  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,  and  that  by  Him  alone  we 
know  the  Father.  He  is  our  Mediator  and  Advocate ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
name  given  under  heaven  by  which  we  can  be  saved.  In  His  name  alone 
we  call  upon  the  Father,  using  no  other  prayers  than  those  contained  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  or  such  as  are  in  substance  agreeable  thereunto. 

3.  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Comforter,  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  and  from  the  Son ;  by  whose  inspiration  we  are  taught  to  pray :  being 
by  him  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;  who  creates  us  anew  unto  good 
works,  and  from  whom  we  receive  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

4.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  holy  church,  comprising  the  whole  assembly 
of  the  elect  and  frdthful,  that  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
or  that  shall  be  to  the  end  thereof.  Of  this  church  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  head — it  is  governed  by  his  word  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
the  church  it  behoves  all  Christians  to  have  fellowship.  For  her  He  [Christ] 
prays  incessantly,  and  his  prayer  for  it  is  most  acceptable  to  God,  withont 
lyhich  indeed  there  could  be\io  salvation. 

5.  We  hold  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  ought  to  be  unblameable  both 
in  life  and  doctrine ;  and  if  found  otherwise,  that  they  oug^t  to  be  deposed 
from  their  office,  and  others  substituted  in  their  stead ;  and  that  no  perMO 
ought  to  presume  to  take  that  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  who  is  called  of 
God,  as  was  Aaron — that  the  duties  of  such  are  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  not 
^r  filthy  lucre's  sake,  or  as  having  dominion  over  God's  heritage,  but  tf 
being  examples  to  the  flock,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  &ith,  and 

*in  chastity. 

6.  We  acknowledf^  that  kings,  princes,  and  governors,  are  the  appointed 
and  established  ministers  of  God,  whom  we  are  bound  to  obey  [in  all  lawful 
and  civil  concerns].  For  they  bear  the  sword  for  the  defence  of  the  innocent, 
and  the  punishment  of  evil  doers ;  for  which  reason  we  are  bound  to  honour 
and  pay  them  tribute.  From  this  power  and  authority,  no  man  can  exempt 
himself,  as  is  manifest  fix>m  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
voluntarily  paid  tribute,  not  taking  upon  himself  any  jurisdiction  of  temporal 
power. 

7.  We  believe  that  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  the  water  is  the  visible  and 
external  sign,  which  represents  to  us  that  which  by  virtue  of  God's  invisible 
operation,  is  within  us — namely,  the  renovation  of  our  minds,  and  the  mortifi- 
.cation  of  our  members  through  [the  fiuth  of]  Jesus  Christ.  And  by  this 
Mdinanoe,  we  are  received  into  the  holy  congregation  .of  God*s  people,  pre- 
viously professing  and  declaring  our  faith  and  change  of  life. 
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8.  We  hold  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  oommemoration  of,  and  thanksgir^ 
ing  for  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  by  his  sufferings  and  death — and 
that  it  is  to  be  received  in  faith  and  love— examining  ourselves,  that  so  we 
may  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup,  as  it  is  written  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  , 

9.  We  maintain  that  marriage  was  instituted  of  God — ^that  it  is  holy  and 
honourable,  and  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  none,  provided  there  be  no  obstacle 
from  the  Divine  word. 

10.  We  contend  that  all  those  in  whom  the  fear  of  God  dwells,  will 
thereby  be  led  to  please  him,  and  to  abound  in  the  good  works  [of  the 
Gospel]  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them — 
which  are  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  gentleness,  sobriety, 
and  the  other  good  works  enforced  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

11.  On  the  other  hand,  we  confess  that  we  consider  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
beware  of  fiUse  teachers,  whose  object  is  to  divert  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
tme  worship  of  God,  and  to  lead  them  to  place  their  confidence  in  the 
creatures,  as  well  as  to  depart  from  the  good  works  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
regard  the  inventioas  of  men. 

12.  We  take  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  for  the  rule  of  our  life,  and 
we  agree  with  the  general  confession  of  faith  contained  in  [what  is  usually 
termed]  the  Apostles'  Creed.* 


OPINION  OF  THE  WALDENSES  ON  THE  ARTICLE  OF 
BAPTISM. 

As  this  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  pains  have 
been  taken  to  persuade  the  public,  that  the  author  of  these  Lectures  has  not 
given  an  unbiassed  representation  of  what  the  Waldenses  maintained  and 
oontended  for,  he  submits  to  the  reader's  judgment  the  following  quotations 
from  Catholic  writers  who  were  not  likely  to  misrepresent  them ;  and,  for  the 
oonvenience  of  the  mere  English  reader,  a  translation  of  each  extract  is 
annexed.  He  thinks  the  quotations  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  in  reference  to  their  general  and  prevailing  sentiment  on  this 
disputed  point — ^though  he  is  far  from  denying,  that  individuals  might  be 
found  among  the  churches  of  the  valleys  who  favoured  in£mt  baptism.  The 
extracts  numbered  1,  and  2,  are  taken  from  **  The  Book  of  Sentences  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Toulouse,"  from  die  year  1307  to  1323;  the  others  speak  fur 
themselves. 

TAAKBLATAOir. 

1.  Lib,  Th6lo§.  uU  9Up.\76»  Cuipe person-         1.  Also  that  baptism  by  water,  admin is- 

arum  immarandarum.  Item  quod  baptismus  tered  by  the  church,  was  of  no  use  to  chil- 

aque  fiutus  per  ecelesiam  pueris  nichil  vale-  dren,  because  the  children,  so  fhr  fh>ra  ^vfog 

bat,quiapuerinonconMnciebantymoflebant.  their  content  to  it,  cried  at  iu 

*  Periin,  Hist,  dcs  Vaudoif,  oh.  aiii. 
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2.  68.  Item.  Audivlt  verb*  et  predicatio- 
nem  Petri  Auterii  et  alionim  hcreticorum 

et  aliquos  errores  ezpresse  ab  eis quod 

nullus  baptismus  valebat  aliquid  nisiquem 
ipsi  dabant. 

3.  RsiNcai  Sacchok.  comira  Waldent. 
cap,  V,  De  Sectis  Modtmorum  haretieorum. 
Leonists  omnia  sacrainenta  ecclesUe  dam- 
nant.  Primo,  de  baptismo  dicunt,  quod 
catechisraus  nihil  sit.  Item,  quod  ablutio, 
quae  datur  infantibus  nihil  prosit 

4.  Cap.  01.  Denominibus  sectarum,  Ort- 
libenses  in  sacramentis  omnibus  errant.  De 
baptismo  enim  dicunt,  quod  nihil  valeat, 
nisi  quantum  valeant  merita  baptizantis. 
Parvulia  vero  non  prodest,  nisi  fucrint  per- 
fect! in  secta  ilia. 

5.  EcKBSRTi  advenu$  pestiferoM  feedini- 
masque  Catharorum  (qui  ManicluBorum  hare- 
sin  innovaruwt)  damnatos  errores  ac  httreses. 
Serm,  vii.  Contra  quartam  haresim  de  hap' 
tismo  parvtdorum.  De  baptismo  paryulorum 
dicitis  quoniaita  inanis  est,  et  quodneque 
iUis  prodest  ad  salutem,  neque  aliquibus  qui 
non  sunt  ejus  discretionis  ut  poasint  credere, 
aut  per  se  ipsos  gratiam  baptismi  postulare. 
Confirmatis  autem,  ut  aestimo,  errorem 
istum  auctoritate  evangelici  sermonis,  quern 
locutusest  Dominus,  Mat.  xxviii.  19,  20. 


6.  Ebrardi  contra  Waldens,  cap.  vi.  Quod 
piueri  nondum  hquetttes  haptizari  debeant, 
Iterum,  objiciunt  iUud,  quod  diximu8,.Qui 
crediderit  et  baptizatus  fuerit  salyus  erit. 
Mark  xvi.  16.  Qui  crediderit^  dixit  primo, 
et  postea  baptizatus  fuerit.  Primo  ergo 
oportet  credere,  quam  baptizarL  Ergo  et 
puer,  qui  non  credit,  nee  credendi  habet  in- 
tellectum,  baptizari  non  debet,  quousque 
rationem  habeat :  Sicut  cacus  a  nativitate, 
de  quo  dizerunt  parentes  ad  scribas,  aetatem 
babet,  pro  se  loquatur.  Joan.  ix.  21.  Pro 
se  ergo  loqui  debet,  qui  vult  baptizari.  Ad 
quod  respondemus. 


7.  'EtMiZ'SQAKJii  contraWaldensium  sectam 
cap,  »ii»  De  saeramento  hapiismi.  Dicunt 
etiam  hsretici,  quod  nulli,  nisi  proprio  ore, 
et  oorde  hoc  sacramentum  petat,  potest  pro- 
dessc.  Inde  adducentes  hunc  errorem,  quod 
parvulis  baptismus  nihil  prosit.  Sed  nos,  &c. 


2.  He  heard  the  words  and  preaching  of 
Peter  Auter,  and  other  bereiica,  and  tome 
errors  expressly  from  them ;  (among  odien) 
that  no  baptism  was  availing  but  what  they 
themseWea  administered. 

3.  The  Leonists  condemn  all  the  ! 
ments  of  the  church.  First,  as  to  1 
they  say  that  the  catechising  is  all  nothing. 
Again,  that  the  ablution  which  is  adminis- 
tered to  infants  is  of  no  use. 

4.  The  Ortlibenses  are  in  error  about  ill 
the  sacraments ;  for  of  baptism  they  ay 
that  it  is  unavailing,  except  as  far  as  the 
merits  of  the  person  who  administers  it 
avail.  And  to  infimts  it  is  of  no  use,  udIcb 
they  are  afterwards  completed  in  that  sect 

5.  Eckbert,  in  his  seventh  diaeoonc 
against  the  pestilent  and  moat  foul  and 
damnable  errors  and  heresies  of  the  CaUuuri 
(who  revived  the  heresy  of  the  Manidiees), 
against  their  fourth  heresy  on  the  baptism  of 
infants,  says,  "  concerning  the  baptism  of 
infants,  you  say  that  it  is  useless,  and  that  it 
profits  them  nothing  towards  salvation,  nor 
any  others  who  are  not  of  such  discretion  as 
to  be  capable  of  believing,  or  of  seeking  the 
grace  of  baptism  for  themselves.  And  you 
support,  I  apprehend,  this  error  by  the 
authority  of  the  language  of  the  Gospd 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxriii.  19,  20. 

6.  TheatAildr€n,hefbrethey^teak,tmffhlt» 
be  bapHxed.  Again,  they  ol]jeet  that  passage 
which  we  have  quoted,  "  He  that  bdiereth 
and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  Mark  xvL  16. 
He  that  believeth,  itaays  first,  and  afterwardi, 
is  baptised  ;  wherefore  it  is  necessary  first  to 
believe  before  being  baptized.  Conse- 
quently, a  child  who  does  not  believe,  and 
possesses  not  the  capacity  of  believing^  ought 
not  to  be  baptized  till  he  does  possess  that 
capacity.  As  the  man,  blind  from  bis  birth, 
of  whom  his  parents  said  to  the  Scribes, "  be 
is  of  age,  let  him  speak  for  himself**  John 
ix.  21.  He  therefore  ought  to  spesk  for 
himself  who  would  be  baptized.  To  which 
we  answer,  Sec, 

7.  These  heretics  say,  moreover,  that  this 
sacrament  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  but  those 
who  seek  it  with  their  own  mouth  and 
heart.  Hence,  tiravHng  this  erroneous  con- 
clusioui  that  baptism  can  be  of  no  advantage 
to  infants.     But  we,  &c. 
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Preliminary  Observations — History  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont^ 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  Century— foLvourahle  state  of  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmont  for  affording  them  an  Asylum — Tolerant 
Principles  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy — Unsuccessful  effort  to  intro- 
duce  the  Inquisition  into  the  Valleys  and  the  Italian  States — The 
Waldenses  of  Calabria  are  protected  by  their  Landlords — The 
Catholics  make  an  outrageous  Attack  on  the  Waldenses  in  Pied- 
mont^  A.D.  1400 — and  in  certain  districts  in  France^  1487 — 
Sanguinary  Career  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Cremona,  a  Papal 
Legate  of  Innocent  VIII- — Estimate  of  the  Number  of  the  Wal- 
denses— Rise  of  Luther  and  the  Reformers — Invention  of  the  art 
of  Printing, 

In  the  last  three  Lectures  I  have  briefly  sketched,  in  a  general 
way,  the  character  of  the  Waldenses — given  some  intimation  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  foimd — the  principles  they  held 
in  common — their  uniform  opposition  to  the  papal  hierarchy — 
and  also  submitted  the  best  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of 
the  constitution  and  order  of  their  churches.  I  now  proceed  to 
narrate  some  particulars  of  their  external  history,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  persecutions  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  were 
assailed  by  their  implacable  adversaries. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  and  the  thing  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  at  a  period  when  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe  were  combined  to  second  the  intolerant  measui'es  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  are  now  become  the 
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488  LECTURE    L. 

most  absolute  monarchs  in  Christendom,  should  have  allowed 
their  subjects  liberty  of  conscience^  and  protected  them  in  the 
Intimate  exercise  of  their  civil  and  religious  principles.  Se- 
cluded in  a  considerable  degree  from  public  observation,  remote 
from  the  influence  of  noisy  parties,  and  taught  by  their  religion 
to  lead  ^^  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty," 
the  princes  and  governors  of  the  country  in  which  their  lot  was 
cast,  were  continually  receiving  the  most  favourable  reports  of 
them,  as  a  people  simple  in  their  manners,  free  from  deceit  and 
malice,  upright  in  their  dealings,  loyal  to  their  governors,  and 
ever  ready  to  yield  them  a  cheerful  obedience  in  everything  that 
did  not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  conscience ;  and  they  con* 
sequendy  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  priests  and 
monks  to  disturb  their  tranquillity.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  latter  should  look  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye,  for,  in 
general,  they  paid  no  tithes,  offered  no  mass,  worshipped  no 
saints ;  neither  had  they  recourse  to  any  of  the  prescribed  means 
for  redeeming  their  souls  from  the  popish  fiction  of  purgatory. 

An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Piedmont 
during  the  thirteenth  century — ^but  the  sanguinary  proceedings 
against  the  Albigenses  in  France,  which  must  have  been  still 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  had  sufficiendy  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  that  infernal  court,  so 
that  the  Piedmontese  wisely  resisted  its  establishment  among 
them.  An  inquisitor,  of  the  name  of  Peter  of  Verona,  had  been 
deputed  by  the  court  of  Rome  to  carry  the  project  into  efiect; 
but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Luis  k  Paramo,  who  wrote  the 
History  of  the  Proceedings  of  <^  the  Holy  Office,"  the  people 
made  a  martyr  of  him,  either  at  Turin  or  at  Susa.  Limborch 
gives  a  somewhat  different  version  of  the  story ;  for  he  tells  us 
that,  as  Peter  was  journeying  from  Como  to  Milan,  in  the  year 
1252,  to  extirpate  heresy,  <<  a  certain  believer  in  heretics  attacked 
him,  and  despatched  him  with  many  wounds.'*  His  ghosdy 
&thers,  however,  made  him  ample  amends,  for  he  was  canoniy^xl 
as  a  saint,  and  worshipped  as  a  martyr ! 

But  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  were  not  the  only  district  which^ 
at  this  period,  resisted  the  introduction  of  the  inquisition.  At 
Milan,  also,  the  conjoint  power  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  of  Philip 
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II.  king  of  Spain,  was  found  insufficient  to  introduce  that  exe- 
crable tribunal :  the  mob  rose  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  project^ 
and  flew  to  arms,  exclaiming  that  it  was  an  instrument  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  and  not  of  religion.  Even  the  senate  protested 
against  it,  as  inimical  to  trade,  repugnant  to  the  free  constitution 
of  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  incompatible  with  the  Milanese  forms 
of  law ;  on  which  grounds  they  resisted  its  introduction. 

Naples  and  Venice,  also,  successfully  resisted  die  inquisitorial 
scheme ;  and  as  the  populace  in  almost  every  part  of  Italy  formed 
insurrections  against  the  inquisitors,  manifesting  the  most  deter- 
mined spirit  of  hostility  against  them,  the  states  prudently  availed 
themselves  of  this  temper  of  mind,  and  pleaded  that  they  were 
afiraid  of  exasperating  the  people,  should  they  introduce  the  inqui- 
sition.    In  Calabria,  where,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  Lec- 
ture, a  colony  of  Waldenses  was  established  about  the  year  1370, 
an  effort  was  made,  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  to  bring 
them  under  the  discipline  of  the  ^^  holy  office."    By  their  superior 
industry,  these  new  colonists  had  managed  to  fertilize  the  country, 
and  enrich  the  districts  in  which  they  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence ;  and  by  their  probity,  peaceable  manners,  and  punctuality 
in  paying  their  rents,  and  indeed  in  all  their  dealings,  they  ingra^ 
tiated  themselves  with  their  landlords  and  neighbours  in  general. 
Hie  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  alone  were  dissatisfied.    They 
found  that  they  did  not  act  like  others  in  the  concerns  of  religion ; 
they  paid  tithes,  indeed,  according  to  a  contract  with  their  land- 
lords, but  they  contributed  nothing  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  hierarchy,  by  masses  for  the  dead,  or  other  popish  innovations; 
and  they  were  offended.     In  particular,  they  were  chagrined  at 
finding  that  certain  schoolmasters,  who  educated  the  children  of 
these  strangers,  were  much  respected,  and  preferred  to  them- 
selves ;  and,  concluding  that  they  must  be  heretics,  they  deter- 
mined to  denounce  them  to  the  pope.     The  gentry,  however, 
resisted  this :  <<  They  are  jast  and  honest,"  said  they,  "  and  have 
enriched  all  the  country.     Even  ye  priests  have  received  impor- 
tant advantages  from  their  industry.     The  tithes  alone  which  ye 
now  receive  are  so  much  greater  than  those  which  were  formerly 
produced  from  these  lands,  that  you  are  more  than  compensated 
for  any  losses  you  may  sustain  on  their  account     Perhaps  the 
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country  from  whence  they  came  is  not  so  devoted  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  church ;  but,  as  these  people  fear  God« 
are  generous  to  the  poor,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  men,  it  b 
illiberal  on  your  parts  to  attempt  to  force  their  consciences.  Are 
they  not  temperate,  sober,  discreet  people,  and  remarkably  decent 
in  their  speech  ?  Does  any  one  ever  hear  them  utter  a  blas- 
phemous expression  T*  This  prudent  counsel  was  not  without  its 
use :  the  priests,  indeed,  who  felt,  or  imagined  that  their  interests 
were  undermined  by  these  new  settlers,  murmured,  and  gave 
vent  to  their  chagrin  in  private,  but  the  lords  of  the  country  had 
sufficient  discernment  to  estimate  the  value  of  their  new  tenants, 
and  for  many  years  they  protected  them  from  the  indignation  of 
the  catholic  clergy.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Waldenses 
of  Calabria  enjoyed  security  and  the  benefits  of  toleration  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  in  the  year  1560  they  united  with 
Calvin's  church  of  Geneva. 

About  the  year  1400  a  violent  outrage  was  committed  upon  the 
Waldenses  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Pragela,^in  Piedmont,  by 
the  catholic  party  resident  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  attack, 
which  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  furious  kind,  was  made 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  month  of  December,  when  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  snow,  and  thereby  rendered  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  were  wholly 
unapprised  that  any  such  attempt  was  meditated ;  and  the  perse- 
cutors were  in  actual  possession  of  their  caves  ere  the  former  seem 
to  have  been  apprised  of  any  hostile  designs  against  them.  In 
this  pitiaUe  plight  they  had  recourse  to  the  only  alternative  which 
remained  for  saving  their  lives — they  fled  to  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Alps,  with  their  wives  and  children,  the  un- 
happy mothers  carrying  the  cradle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
leading  such  of  their  ofispring  as  were  able  to  walk.  Their 
inhuman  invaders,  whose  feet  were  swifl  to  shed  blood,  pursued 
them  in  their  flight  until  night  came  on,  and  slew  great  numbers 
of  them  before  they  could  reach  the  mountains.  Those  that 
escaped  were,  however,  reserved  to  experience  a  fate  not  more 
enviable.  Overtaken  by  the  shades  of  night,  they  wandered  up 
and  down  the  mountains  covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  the 
means  of  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  %^eatlier,  or  of  sup- 
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porting  themselves  under  it  by  any  of  the  comforts  which  Provi- 
dence has  destined  for  that  purpose ;  benumbed  with  cold,  they 
fdl  an  easy  prey  to  the  severity  of  the  climate;  and  when  the 
night  had  pa^ed  away,  there  were  found  in  their  cradles  or  lying 
upon  the  snow,  fourscore  of  their  infants,  deprived  of  life,  many 
of  the  mothers  also  lying  dead  by  their  sides,  and  others  just 
upon  the  point  of  expiring.  During  the  night  their  enemies 
were  busily  employed  in  plundering  the  houses  of  everything 
that  was  valuable,  which  they  conveyed  away  to  Susa.  A  poor 
woman  belonging  to  the  Waldenses,  named  Margaret  Athode^ 
was  next  morning  found  hanging  upon  a  tree ! 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  general  attack  that  was  made 
by  the  catholics  on  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont;  for,  though  the 
former  had  repeatedly  availed  themselves  of  the  edicts  of  em- 
perors, the  bulls  of  the  popes,  and  the  promptitude  of  inquisi- 
torial zeal,  to  disturb  their  peace,  and  put  many  of  them  to 
death,  during  the  three  preceding  centuries,  yet  such  had  bee^ 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  that  the 
rage  of  their  adversaries  was  happily  restricted  to  the  occasional 
apprehension  of  a  few  solitary  heretics,  for  whose  good  they 
never  failed  to  light  up  the  fires  as  often  as  opportunity  was 
afibrded  them.  But  the  outrageous  attack  that  was  now  made 
upon  them  was  a  novelty,  and  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
their  minds.  They  had  experienced  nothing  like  it,  say  their 
own  historians,  either  in  their  own  time  or  that  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  and,  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  they  were  wont 
to  speak  of  it  as  of  a  dreadful  scene  which  was  stiff  present  to 
their  view ;  and  from  generation  to  generation  they  continued  to 
relate,  with  deep  impressions  of  horror,  that  sudden  surprise 
which  had  occasioned  so  much  affliction  and  calamity  am<H)g 
diem.* 

From  that  period,  until  about  the  year  1487,  the  Waldenses 
of  Piedmont  appear  to  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  un- 
molested in  the  profession  of  their  religion.  But  scenes  of  &r 
more  extensive  cruelty  were  awaiting  them,  as  will  hereafter  be 

*  Vignnuz's  Memoirs  of  the  Waldenses — Perrin's  Hist,  des  Voudois,  b.  u« 
ch.  iii. — Pierre  Gilles,  Hist.  Eccles.  c.  4. — Morland's  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  194. 
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shewn :  it  is»  howeveri  necessarjr  for  us  first  to  take  a  view  of  tbe 
proeeedings  against  their  brethren  in  other  quarters* 

The  persecution  which  had  so  furiously  raged  against  them  in 
France,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
detailed  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  which  may  be  said  to  haye 
deluged  the  earth  with  their  blood,  had  not  wholly  succeeded  in 
extirpating  the  Waldenses  from  that  country.     The  valleys  of 
Fraissiniere,  Argentiere,  and  Loyse,^  seem  to  have  abounded 
with  them  in  the  year  1460 ;  at  which  time  a  Franciscan  monk, 
armed  with  inquisitorial  authority  by  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun, 
was  sent  on  a  mission  of  persecution,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
neighbourhood.     Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  thb  zealot 
proceeded  in  his  measures,  that  scarcely  any  persons  in  those 
valleys  escaped  being  apprehended  either  as  heretics  or  as  their 
abettors.     Those  of  them  who  were  not  of  the  profession  of  the 
Waldenses,  had  recourse  to  the  king  of  France,   Louis  XI., 
beseeching  him  to  interfere,  and,  by  his  authority,  put  a  stop  to 
the  persecution.     The  monarch  listened  to  their  application,  and 
issued  his  royal  letters,  in  which  he  pointedly  condemns  the  oon^ 
duet  of  the  inquisitors,  who,  by  measures  the  most  vexatious, 
had  molested  the  persons,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  pro* 
perty  of  innocent  subjects,  whom  they  had,  with  that  intent, 
fiibely  accused  of  heresy,  and  annoyed  with  process  upon  pro- 
cess, both  in  the  parliament  of  Dauphin^  and  of  several  other 
countries. 

Perrin  has  preserved  a  copy  of  these  royal  letters,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  ^Waldenses ;  and  they  are  entided  to  regard,  from  the 
disclosure  which  they  make  of  the  scandalous  procedure  of  those 
agents  of  the  court  of  Rome.  A  short  extrapt  will  shew  the 
complexion  of  the  whole.  Thus  his  Majesty  proceeds : — <<  And 
whereas,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of  those 
whom  they  charge  with  the  said  crime  [of  heresy],  several  of  the 
judges,  and  even  of  the  inquisitors  of  the  fiuth,  are  continuing 
to  send  out  processes  against  several  poor  people,  without  any 
just  or  reasonable  cause ;  and  have  put  same  upon  the  rack,  calling 

*  The  TMdmr  mutt  not  forget  the  interesting  picture  which  Thuanus  has  liketehed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Talleys,  and  whieh  has  been  already  quoted.  See 
p.  47I9  &€.,  of  this  volume. 
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tipon  them  to  answer,  without  any  previous  informations  lodged 
against  them ;  and  have  condemned  them  for  crimes  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty,  as  hath  afterwards  been  discovered ;  while 
fixMOd  others  they  have  exacted  large  sums  of  money  to  obtain 
their  liberty,  and  molested  and  troubled  them  by  divers  unjust 
and  illegal  means,  to  the  injury  not  only  of  the  said  supplicantSf 
but  also  of  us,  and  the  whole  republic  of  our  country  of  Dali* 
phin4  &c.  &c. ;  the  king,  therefore,  puts  a  stop  to  such  disgrace* 
fill  proceedings — orders  that  all  suits  commenced  against  such 
persons  as  can  give  proof  of  their  innocence  be  dismissed — and 
that  restitution  be  made  for  any  injury  they  may  have  sus- 
tained."* 

.  But  the  zeal  or  avarice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun,  and  his 
inquisitorial  colleagues,  was  so  far  from  being  damped  by  his 
Majesty's  letters,  that  they  proceeded  with  more  energy  than 
ever.  They  dexterously  contrived  to  convert  a  certain  clause  of 
the  letters  into  an  authoriQr  for  their  cruel  proceedings,  and 
found  on  it  an  entire  justification  of  all  their  conduct ;  in  con-^* 
sequence  oi  which  tliey  resisted  every  application  for  redress  op 
remuneration.  Attcsmpts  were  repeatedly  made  by  some  of  th^sse 
oppressed  people  to  regain  the  property  of  which  they  had  been 
despoiled ;  but  though  their  cause  was  patronized  both  by  this 
monarch  and  by  his  successor,  Charles  YIII.,  they  never  could 
obtain  a  remedy. 

Innocent  VIII.  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  chair  in  the  year 
1484,  and  soon  afler  invested  Albert  de  Capitaneis,  archdeacon 
of  Cremona,  with  full  powers  to  act  as  his  legate  and  commis- 
sioner. According  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  popes  on  their 
accession  to  office,  this  pontiff  issued  his  bull  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  pointing  it  particularly  against  the  Waldenses,  and 
arming  Albert  with  authority  to  carry  his  will  into  effect.  Having 
recounted,  in  a  long  preamble,  the  tides  which  belonged  to  him- 
self and  to  his  "  beloved  son,  Albert,"  he  thus  proceeds : — "  Our 
hearty  desires  chiefly  tend  to  this,  that  as  touching  those,  for  the 
gaining  of  whom  to  the  church  the  supreme  Maker  of  all  things 
was  pleased  to  undergo  human  infirmities,  we,  to  whom  he  hath 

*  Perrin*s  Hist.  b.ii.  ch.iii. 
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committed  the  care  and  government  of  his  flock,  may,  with  aO 
watchful  industrj',  endeavour  to  withdraw  them  from  the  pre- 
cipices of  error,  that,  providing  for  their  salvation,  as  it  shall 
please  God  to  favour  us  with  grace,  we  may  continually  labour, 
that  the  catholic  faith  may  in  our  times  be  propagated,  and  the 
evil  of  heresy  be  rooted  out  from  the  borders  of  the  fidthful.** 
After  this  precious  specimen  of  dissimulation,  his  holiness  con- 
descends to  be  a  little  more  explicit.  "  We  have  heard,"  says  he, 
^  and  it  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  not  without  much  displeasure, 
that  certain  sons  of  iniquity,  followers  of  that  abominable  and 
pernicious  sect  of  malignant  men,  called  the  Poor  of  Lyons,  or 
Waldenses,  who  have  long  ago  endeavoured,  in  Piedmont  and 
other  places,  to  ensnare  the  sheep  belonging  to  God,  to  the  per- 
dition of  their  souls,  having  damnably  risen  up,  under  a  feigned 
pretence  of  holiness — ^being  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense,  and 
made  to  err  gready  from  the  way  of  truth — committing  things 
contrary  to  the  orthodox  faith,  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  which  occasion  a  great  hazai'd  of  souls,"  &c.  &c. 
"  We,  therefore,  having  determined  to  use  all  our  endeavours, 
and  to  employ  all  our  care,  as  we  are  bound  by  the  duty  of  our 
pastoral  charge,  to  root  up  and  extirpate  such  a  detestable  sect — 
that  the  hearts  of  believers  may  not  be  damnably  perverted  from 
the  catholic  church — ^have  thought  good  to  constitute  you,  at  this 
time,  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  faith,  the  Nuncio  Commis- 
sioner of  us  and  of  the  apostolic  see,  within  the  d<Hninions  of  our 
beloved  son,  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy-;-to  the  end  that  you  should 
induce  the  followers  of  the  most  wicked  sect  of  the  Waldenses, 
and  all  others  polluted  with  heretical  pravity — ^to  abjure  their 
errors,  &c.  And,  calling  to  your  assistance  all  archbishops  and 
bishops,  seated  in  the  said  duchy  [of  Savoy]  whom  the  Most 
High  hath  called  to  share  with  us  in  our  cares — ^with  the  inqui- 
sitor, the  ordinaries  of  the  place,  their  vicars,  &c. — ^you  proceed 
to  the  execution  thereof  against  the  aforenamed  Waldenses,  and 
all  other  heretics  whatever, — to  rise  up  in  arms  against  them,  and, 
by  a  joint  communication  of  processes,  to  tread  them  under  foot 
as  venomous  adders ;  diligendy  providing  that  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  do  persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  true 
feith — bending  all  your  endeavours,  and  bestowing  all  your  care 
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towards  so  holy  and  so  necessary  an  extermination  of  the  same 
heretics/'  In  this  style  the  pontiff  proceeds  through  several 
succeeding  pages,  giving  directions  for  the  raising  of  an  army  of 
crusaders,  appointing  generals  and  officers  to  command  it- 
issuing  instructions  how  to  seize  the  effects  of  all  heretics,  and 
dispose  of  the  booty,  &c.  &c. ;  and  at  length  he  thus  closes  the 
address  to  Albert : — "  Thou,  therefore,  beloved  son,  taking  upon 
thee  with  a  devout  mind  the  burden  of  so  meritorious  a  work, 
shew  thyself,  in  the  execution  thereof,  so  careful  in  word  and 
deed,  and  so  diligent  and  studious,  that  the  much-wished-for 
fiiiits  may,  through  the  grace  of  God,  redound  unto  thee  from 
thy  labours,  and  that  thou  mayest  not  only  obtain  the  crown  of 
glory  which  is  bestowed  as  a  reward  on  those  that  prosecute  pious 
causes,  but  that  thou  mayest  also  ensure  the  approbation  of  us 
and  of  the  apostolic  see.* — Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's, 
27  Apr.  1487,  and  3rd  of  our  popedom." 

Albert  was  no  sooner  vested  with  his  high  commission,  than  he 
proceeded  to  the  south  of  France,  where  he  called  to  his  aid  the 
king's  lieutenant  in  the  province  of  Dauphine,  who  lost  no  time 
in  levying  troops  for  his  service,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  himself 
marched,  as  directed  by  Albert,  into  the  valley  of  Loyse.  I1ie 
inhabitants,  apprised  of  their  approach,  fled  into  their  caves  at 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  carrying  with  them  their  children,  and 
whatever  valuables  they  had,  as  well  as  what  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  their  support  and  nourishment.  The  lieutenant,  finding 
the  inhabitants  all  fled,  and  that  not  an  individual  appeared  with 
whom  he  could  converse,  at  length  discovered  their  retreats,  and 
causing  quantities  of  wood  to  be  placed  at  their  entrances,  ordered 
it  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  consequence  was,  that  four  hundred 
children  were  suffocated  in  their  cradles,  or  in  the  arms  of  their 
dead  mothers,  while  multitudes,  to  avoid  death  by  suffocation,  or 
being  committed  to  the  flames,  precipitated  themselves  headlong 
firom  their  caverns  upon  the  rocks  below,  where  they  were  dashed 
in  pieces;  if  any  escaped  death  by  the  fall,  they  were  immedi- 
ately slaughtered  by  the  brutal  soldiery.  <^  It  is  held  as  unques-. 
tbnably  true,"  says  Perrin,  « amongst  the  Waldenses  dwelling 

•  Mor1and*s  Churches  of  Piedmont,  pp.  196 — 206. 
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in  the  adjacent  valleys,  that  more  than  three  thousand  p&nooM, 
men  and  women,  belonging  to  the  valley  of  Loyse,  perished  on 
this  occasion.  And,  indeed,  they  were  wholly  exterminated,  (or 
that  valley  was  afterwards  peopled  with  new  inhabitants,  not  one 
family  of  the  Waldenses  having  subsequently  resided  in  it ;  which 
proves  beyond  dispute,  that  all  the  inhabitants,  and  of  both  sexes, 
died  at  that  time/'  * 

Having  completed  their  work  of  extermination  in  the  valley  of 
Loyse,  they  next  proceeded  to  that  of  Fraissiniere;  but  Albert's 
presence  and  that  of  the  army  being  found  necessary  in  another 
quarter,  he  appointed  as  his  substitute  in  these  valleys,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  who,  in  the  year  1489,  began  to  exhibit  fresh 
informations  against  the  inhabitants  of  Fraissiniere.  He  cited 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Ambrun ;  but,  disr^arding  his 
citation,  they  were  first  excommunicated,  then  anathematizad,  and 
lastly  condemned  as  contumacious  heretics,  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  power,  and  their  goods  confiscated*  A  counsellor, 
of  the  name  of  Ponce,  attended  on  this  occasion  in  behalf  of  the 
parliament  of  Dauphin^,  the  object  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  precluding  any  appeal  fi*om  being  made  firomtlMs  mixed 
judgment.  The  sentence  was  pronounced  at  the  great  church  of 
Ambrun,  and  afterwards  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  church — to 
which  were  appended  thirty-two  articles  of  the  fiiith  of  the  Wal- 
denses, chiefly  relating  to  the  mass,  purgatory,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  pilgrimages,  the  observance  of  feasts,  the  distinction  of 
meats  on  certain  days,  &c. — on  all  which  subjects  they  were 
r^rded  as  heretical.  To  these,  indeed,  were  added  some  de- 
testable charges,  concerning  incest  and  uncleanness,  but  which, 
as  they  never  had  the  semblance  of  probability  to  support,  or 
even  render  them  plausible,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  parti* 
cularize. 

The  persecution  which  ensued,  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
severe:  for  the  Waldenses  being  condemned  as  heretics  by  the 
inquisitor — Ponce,  the  counsellor,  and  Oronce,  the  judge,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  flames  as  fiist  as  they  were  apprehended,  widi- 
out  permitting  them  to  make  any  appeal.     The  number  of 

•  P«rrin*8  HitCory,  b.  ii.  «h.  iU. 
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sufierers  was  also  ocxiMderaUy  augmented  on  another  ground ;  for, 
whoever  presumed  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  though  it  were  the 
child  for  the  parent,  or  the  parent  for  the  child,  he  was  instantly 
committed  to  prison,  and  prosecuted  as  a  favourer  of  heretics^* 

While  these  merciless  proceedings  were  going  on  against  the 
Waldenses  in  France,  Albert  de  Capitaneis  had  advanced,  in  the 
year  1488,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  soldiers,  against  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  The  invading  army  was  also  joined  by 
many  of  the  Piedmontese  Catholics,  who  hastened  to  it  from  aU 
parts,  aUured  by  the  specious  promise  of  obtaining  the  renusBiMi 
of  their  sins,  aiid  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  sweets  of  plunder. 
The  more  eiFectually  to  get  possession  of  the  country,  the  enemy^s 
forces  were  divided  into  detachments,  and  marched  in  diflferent 
Erections  against  Angrpgne,  Lucerne,  La  Perouse,  St.  Martin, 
Prav^lenn,  and  Biolet,  which  is  in  the  marquisate  of  Saloces ; 
thus,  as  it  were,  encompassing  the  whole  of  the  valleys.  They 
also  raised  troops  in  Dauphin^,  to  overrun  the  valley  of  Pragela. 
But  the  Waldenses,  armed  with  wooden  targets  uid  cro6s4)Ows^ 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  every- 
where defended  the  passes  of  their  mountains,  and  repulsed  their 
invaders — "  the  women  and  children  on  their  knees,  during  the 
conflict,  entreating  the  Lord  to  protect  his  peopW 

When  information  of  this  afiair  was  l»tmght  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  his  heart  was  touched  with  compassion  towards  his  sub- 
jects. He  was  convinced  they  had  always  been  a  loyal  and  obe- 
dient people,  and  he  candidly  distinguished  between  the  resist- 
ance which,  <m  this  occasion,  bis  subjects  had  made,  and  a  spirit 
of  sedition  and  turbulence.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  explain  the  motives  of  their  conduct ;  at  the  same  time 
ofiering  an  epciogy  for  whatever  might  seem  improper.  The 
prince  accepted  their  apology  and  forgave  them  what  was  past* 
But  having  been  informed  that  their  young  children  were  bom 
with  black  throats — ^that  they  were  hairy,  and  had  four  rows  of 
teeth,  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the  middle  of  their 
forehead,  he  commanded  some  of  them  to  be  brought  before  him 
to  Pignerol,    where,   being   satisfied  by  ocular  demonstration, 

•  PerHii*9  Hntory,  b.  ii.  di.  Bi. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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that  the  Waldenses  were  not  monsters,  he  blamed  Inmaelf  fiir 
being  so  easily  imposed  upon  by  the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church, 
as  to  credit  such  idle  reports;  and,  at  the  same  time,  declared  his 
determination  to  protect  them  henceforward  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  those  privileges  which  had  been  allowed  their  ances- 
tors, and  which  the  rest  of  his  subjects  in  Piedmont  still 
enjoyed.* 

But  though  this  declaration  su£Eiciently  manifested  the  kind  in- 
tenticms  of  the  prince  towards  his  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  the  power  necessary  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  The 
inquisitors,  who  lay  in  ambush  in  a  convent  near  Pignend,  issued 
their  processes  daily  against  the  Waldenses,  and  as  often  as  they 
could  apprehend  any  of  them,  they  were  delivered  over  for  punish- 
ment to  the  secular  power.  In  this  way  they  continued  to  harass 
them  in  that  quarter  until  the  year  1532;  and  it  Bppeais  fixim  their 
history,  that  by  these  means  a  visible  impression  was  made  upon 
their  public  church-meetings.  The  fear  of  the  inquisitors  had  im* 
perceptibly  led  them  to  study  to  avoid  publicity ;  and  in-  process  of 
time  they  assembled  for  worship  wholly  in  private.  In  the  year 
last  mentioned,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  sensibly  struck 
with  the  impn^riety  of  this  mode  of  procedure ;  for  upon  review- 
ing the  existing  state  of  matters  among  them,  they  came  to  the 
determination  no  longer  to  conceal  their  meetings  for  worship, 
but  resolved  that  their  ministers  should  preach  the  Gospel  openly 
and  boldly,  unawed  by  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  their 
adversaries. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  instigated  by  the  archbishop  and  the 
inquisitor  of  Turin,  seems  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  this  re- 
appearance in  public  of  the  Waldenses ;  for,  on  bdng  told  of  it, 
he  so  far  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  clergy,  as  to  despatdi 
one  of  his  officers  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot, 
who,  before  the  inhabitants  were  apprised,  entered  the  valleys, 
pillaging,  plundering,  and  laying  waste  whatever  came  in  their 
way.  The  unsuspecting  people  were,  at  the  time  the  army 
approached,  industriously  employed  about  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands :  but  recovering  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had  beoi 

*  Perrin*!  Hitt.  b.  ii.  cb.  ui.     HorlMid*li  HUt.  p.  223. 
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thrown  by  this  unexpected  attack,  they  took  courage,  and  every 
man  quitting  his  plough  and  his  agricultural  pursuits,  they  flew 
tD  the  passes  of  their  mountains,  which  they  secured;  and  then 
arming  themsdves  with  slings  and  stones,  encountered  their  in- 
vaders so  manfully  that  they  compelled  them  to  flee,  leaving  their 
booQr  behind,  and  many  of  their  men  dead  upon  the  field. 

When  the  news  of  this  reached  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he 
remarked  that  experience  had  sufficiently  shewn  it  to  be  an  im- 
proper plan  to  attempt  to  reclaim  and  subdue  the  inhabitants  of 
Piedmcmt  by  military  force ;  the  strength  of  their  country,  and 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  defiles  and  passes  of  the 
mountains,  giving  them  an  infinite  advantage  over  their  assailants; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  skin  of  one  of  the  Waldenses  was  to  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  a  dozen  of  his  other  sub- 
jects, it  was  foolish  to  proceed  in  that  way.  He,  consequendy, 
deeding  employing  his  military  force  any  more  against  them,  and 
relinquished  it  to  the  inquisitors  after  heresy,  to  apprehend  them 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  as  they  came  in  or  went  out  of  the 
valleys.* 

In  the  year  1530,  George  Morell,  one  of  the  barbs,  or  pastors, 
among  the  Waldenses,  published  Memoirs  of  the  History  of 
their  Churches,  in  which  he  states,  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing, 
there  were  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  professing 
the  religion  of  the  Waldenses ;  nor  will  this  appear  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  if  we  consider  what  has  been  lately  stated  of 
their  dispersions  throughout  almost  every  country  in  Europe — 
the  immense  numbers  that  suffered  mar^rdom ;  and  that  in  the 
year  1315,  nearly  two  centuries  before  this  time,  there  were  eighty 
thousand  of  them  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  schism,  which  took  place  in  the  Romish  communion, 
through  the  preachings  and  writings  of  Luther  and  his  associates, 
must  have  been  a  source  of  infinite  satis&cdon  to  the  Waldensian 
brethren.  For,  independent  of  the  labours  of  this  intrepid  re- 
former, the  great  cause  for  which  they  themselves  were  contend- 
ing— ^to  wit,  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  purity  and 
spiritualiQr  of  the  worship  of  God — was  now  powerfully  advocated 

«  Morland's  History,  p.  224. 
2  k2 
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by  a  host  of  learned  men^  who  rose  up  in  rapid  succession,  and 
ranged  diemselves  on  the  side  of  Luther.  Amoi^  these  were 
Philip  Melancthon,  John  CEoolampadius,  Martin  Bucer,  John 
Calvin,  Theodore  Beza,  Zuinglius,  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  and 
many  others,  all  advocates  of  reform,  and  men  of  eminent  talents, 
who,  by  their  various  labours,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press, 
contributed  greatly  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth, 
and  free  the  minds  of  their  ootemporaries  fit>m  the  slavish 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

But  while  I  wish  to  award  to  the  reformers  all  the  praise  that 
is  due  to  them  on  the  score  of  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  human  learn- 
ing, I  regard  them,  in  general,  as  tax  inferior  to  the  Waldenses 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  spiritual  and 
heavenly  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom — ^in  particular,  its  institutions, 
laws,  and  worship,  in  general.  Both  Luther  and  Calvin  were 
advocates  for  national  Christianity :  their  object  was,  to  draw  a 
form  of  godliness  over  whole  countries,  instead  of  returning  to 
first  principles,  and  separating  the  disciples  from  an  unbdieving 
world,  and  uniting  them  in  fellowship  among  themselves,  agree- 
able to  the  apostolic  directions,  2  Cor.  vi.  17.  These  reformers 
had  been  trained  up  in  a  bad  school,  and  had  many  things  to  un- 
learn, some  of  which  indeed  stuck  by  them  to  their  latest  sands, 
and  operated  as  so  many  blots  and  stains  in  their  otherwise 
estimable  characters.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  expatiating  on 
such  ungracious  topics  as  the  chicanery  and  boisterousness  of 
Martin  Luther,  or  the  persecuting  principles  of  Calvin  and  Bess. 
Let  us  cease  from  men — ^the  best  of  them  are  but  men  at  best 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  briefly  mentioning,  as  a  won- 
derful interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  at  this  period,  in 
fovour  of  his  church,  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  Be- 
fore this  discovery,  learning  was  accessible  to  none  but  persons  of 
princely  fortunes,  but  by  this  means  it  was  brought  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one ;  and  that  inforniatk>n  became  gene- 
rally diflused  which  was  necessary  to  subvert  the  cause  of  tyranny 
and  superstition :  thus,  through  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
Ood,  the  art  of  printing  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  that  have  happened  since  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel.    Knowledge,  which  had  indeed  been  gaining  ground 
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for  some  centuries  before,  was  now  wonderfully  accelarated  in  its 
progress.  The  light  acquired  by  one  was  quickly  diffused  abroad, 
and  communicated  to  multitudes.  The  facility  of  communication 
brought  learning  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  ranks — ^the  dead 
languages  became  a  general  object  of  study — the  Scriptures  began 
to  be  consulted,  not  only  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  also  in  the 
Greek :  reading  produced  reflection,  and  thus  diffused  a  light 
which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  under  a  busheL  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed,  had  the  advocates  of  a  system 
which  was  founded  in  ignorance  expressed  no  apprehensions  of 
alarm  at  the  introduction  of  these  novelties.  The  Faculty  of 
Tlieology  at  Paris  declared,  before  the  assendded  Parliament,  that 
reliffion  was  ufidone^  if  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  was  per^ 
tniited.  But  the  language  of  the  monks  of  those  days  is  sdll 
more  amusing.  We  are  informed  by  Conrad,  of  Heresbach,  a 
very  grave  and  respectable  author  of  that  period,  that  one  of 
their  number  is  said  thus  to  have  expressed  himself: — ^^  They 
have  invented  a  new  language,  which  they  call  Greek ;  you  must 
be  carefully  on  your  guard  against  it, — ^it  is  the  mother  of  all 
heresy.  I  observe  in  the  hands  of  many  persons  a  book  written 
in  th^t  language,  which  they  call  the  New  Testament.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  daggers  and  poison.  As  to  the  Hebrew,  my  dear 
brethren,  it  is  certain  that  all  those  who  learn  it  immediately 
become  Jews."* 

The  art  of  printing,  which  originated  with  John  Gutenberg,  a 
citizen  of  Mentz,  was  first  attempted  by  him  at  Strasburg,  from 
1436  to  1440.  His  efforts,  which  were  no  doubt  at  first  very 
rude  and  indigested,  had  been  greatly  matured  by  skill  and  expe- 
rience in  the  course  of  a  century ;  and,  consequently,  about  the 
year  1535,  we  find  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  circulation  of  the 
word  of  life.  Hitherto  they  had  been  obliged  to  confine  them- 
selves to  manuscripts ;  and,  in  the  Waldensian  tongue^  they  seem 
not  to  have  generally  possessed  an  entire  version  of  the  whole 
Bible,  but  the  New  Testament  only,  and  some  particular  books 

*  See  ViUent*  Essay  on  the  Reformation,  by  Luther,  translated  by  Mill,  p.  04, 
noU, 
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of  the  Old.  They  now,  however,  contracted  with  a  printer  at 
Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  (or  an  entire  impression  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  French,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  crowns  of  gold. 
An  elaborate  prefiice,  somewhat  too  dedaraatory  for  a  publication 
of  that  kind,  was  prefixed  by  Robert  Olivetan,  who  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  dieir  number,  and  who  professes  to  have  trans- 
lated it  for  the  use  of  the  churches.  Both  Perrin  and  Sir 
Samuel  Morland  affirm  this  to  have  been  the  first  French  Bible 
that  was  printed  and  published ;  and  on  their  authoriQr  I  had  so 
stated  the  &ct  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  But  on  consultr 
ing  Du  Pin  on  the  Canon,  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take. The  words  of  the  latter  are,  *<  The  first  edition  of  the 
French  Bible  [printed]  in  the  year  1690,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
French  king^s  library  ;  the  second,  of  the  year  1534,  is  larger, 
and  extant  in  the  libraries  of  St.  Germain  de  Prez,  and  of  St 
Geneviese.  These  two  editions  are  prior  to  that  of  Robert 
Olivetan,  [winch  was]  the  first  done  by  the  protestants  in  the 
year  1585."* 

The  works  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  and  others  of  the  reformers, 
beginning  about  this  time  to  be  in  general  use,  the  Vaudois  sent 
Martin  Cronin,  one  of  th«r  number,  to  Geneva,  to  procure  a  supply 
of  such  books  as  he  should  think  calculated  to  promote  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  But  on  his  journey  he  was  unfortunately 
apprehended,  under  suspicion  of  being  a  spy ;  and  a  discovery 
being  made  that  he  was  a  Waldensian,  he  was  sent  for  safety  to 
Grenoble,  and  there  thrown  into  prison.  The  inquisitors  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  case,  he  was,  by  their  advice,  cast 
into  the  river  Lyzere,  during  the  night,  for  this  important  reason, 
as  given  by  the  inquisitor,  that  it  tvas  not  expedient  the  world 
should  hear  him  declare  hie  faiJtk^  kst  those  who  heard  him  Aould 
become  worse  than  himself.f 

*  Du  Pin  on  the  CaD0ii»  &o.,  toI.  i.  p.217* 

t  Perrin'b  Waldeiues,  b.  ii.  di.  iv.  « 
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View  of  t/ie  State  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
Lvther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany — Deputation  from  the 
Churches  in  Piedmont  to  visit  the  tUformers — consequeiU  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Valleys-^The  Churches  apply  to  (Ecolampadius 
at  Basle — his  excellent  Advice  to  the  Waldenses — Thuanu^s 
Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Waldenses  in  Provence^ 
A.D.  1540. 

The  history  of  modern  Europe  does  not  present  us  with  a  more 
interesting  period  than  the  commencement  of  the  sixteaith  cen- 
tury, the  era  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  The  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings that  had  been  carried  on  against  the  Waldenses  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  former 
century,  had  apparently  exhausted  the  malice  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  the  heretics,  for  the  moment  at  least,  were  driven  from 
public  view ;  and  the  state  of  the  catholic  church  was  more  than 
usually  tranquil.  The  empire  and  the  priesthood,  which  for 
several  centuries  had  been  constantly  in  arms  against  each  other, 
had  depopulated  Italy,  Germany,  and  almost  every  other  country 
in  Europe,  but  the  contest  ended  in  die  triumph  of  the  church. 
The  Roman  pontifis,  says  a  late  writer,  have  always  possessed  an 
advantage  over  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  from  the  sin- 
gular union  of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  in  the  same 
person ;  two  engines  which  long  experience  had  taught  them  to 
use  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  that  with  which  the  heroes  of 
antiquity  availed  themselves  by  turns  of  the  shield  and  the  spear. 
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When  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  were  to  be  pur- 
sued, the  pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  could  enter  into  alliances, 
raise  supplies,  and  furnish  his  contingent  of  troops  so  as  effec- 
tually to  carry  on  an  offensive  war;  but  no  sooner  was  he  endan- 
gered by  defeat,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, than  he  resorted  for  shelter  to  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
loudly  called  upon  all  Christendcxn  to  defend  from  violation  the 
head  of  the  holy  church.  These  characters  were  sucoessivdy 
assumed  with  great  address  and  advantage;  and  although  some 
difficulties  might  occasionally  arise  in  the  exercise  of  them,  yet 
the  world  has  been  sufficiently  indulgent  to  their  situation ;  nor 
has  even  the  shedding  of  Christian  blood  been  thought  an  invin- 
cible objection  to  the  conferring  on  a  deceased  pontiff  the  honour 
of  adoration,  and  placing  him  in  the  highest  order  of  sainthood 
ccmferred  by  the  church.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  pontifical  chair 
was  filled  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  died  in  1503,  after  a  reign  of 
eleven  years,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory,  according  to  Vol- 
taire, more  odious  than  the  Nero's  or  Caligula's,  because  a  greater 
degree  of  guilt  aa-ose  fi*om  the  sanctity  of  his  character.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Julius  IL,  who,  after  a  military  but  successful  reign 
of  a  few  years,  gave  place  to  the  celebrated  Leo  X.,  in  whose 
pcmdficate  Luther  commenced  hostilities  with  the  papacy,  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  entered  upon  his 
career  of  reform,  a.  d.  1617. 

To  enter  upon  any  thing  like  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
History  of  the  Reformation,  would  not  only  demand  much  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  the  present  imdertaking,  but 
would  also,  in  a  great  measure,  be  to  depart  from  my  leading 
object  Nor,  indeed,  is  such  a  narrative  called  for  by  the  public 
exigence.  Any  deficiency  of  that  kind  which  may  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  readers  of  the  present  volume  may  be  readily  sup- 
plied by  consulting  the  authors  mentioned  below,f  whose  writings 
are  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar.     Instead,  therefore,  of  tread- 

•  Roaooe's  Life  and  Pontifleate  of  L«o  X.  toI.  i.  ch.  i.  The  rdarenee  is  Id 
the  case  of  ^oi'ii^  Leo  IX. 

t  S]eidan*s  History  of  the  Reformation,  Robertson**  History  of  Charles  V. 
Icc&c. 
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ing  this  beaten  track  over  again*  I  shall  only  remark  upon  it*  that 
the  flame  which  was  kindled  throughout  Europe,  at  this  time^  by 
the  preaching  and  writings  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  so  com^ 
pletely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  catholic  party  for  about  a 
dozen  years,  namely — from  1517  to  1530 — ^that  the  Waldenses, 
both  in  France  and  Piedmont,  were  happily,  in  a  great  measure, 
overlooked.  But  as  the  conflagration  excited  by  Luther's  hos- 
tility gradually  subsided,  they  b^an  again  to  attract  the  notice  of 
their  adversaries,  and  to  come  in  for  an  equal  share  of  thdr 
malice  and  malignly ;  of  the  truth  of  which  the  reader  will  soon 
have  before  him  abundant  proof. 

One  of  their  best  historians  informs  us  that  when  the  barbs,  or 
pastors,  of  the  valleys,  became  acquainted  with  the  reformation 
that  was  going  on  in  Grermany  and  Switzerland,  they  deputed 
perscxis  to  see  and  inquire  into,  this  work  of  God.  Monsieur 
Martin,  one  of  the  barbs  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne^  returned 
from  thence  in  1526,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity  o(  printed 
religious  books.  Other  barbs  made  the  same  excursion,  and,  on 
their  return,  reported  that,  having  conferred  with  Zuinglius, 
CEcolampadius,  Buoer,  and  other  eminaott  teachers,  whose  instru- 
mentality God  had  seen  fit  to  employ  in  promoting  the  great 
work  of  Church  reform^  the  Waldensian  churches  had  received 
great  praise  from  these  eminent  men,  who  were  highly  comforted 
and  delighted  at  hearing  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  their  pastors, 
and  of  their  great  care  to  piaintain  the  Christian  profession  in 
the  same  purity  in  which  it  had  existed  amongst  them  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  amidst  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties. 
They  at  the  same  time  informed  themj  that  they  had  been  ex- 
horted, in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
certain  evils  or  defects  which  their  friends  in  Germany  perceived 
from  this  very  conference  to  exist  among  them,  lliese  had 
respect  more  particularly  to  three  things.  First — To  certain 
points  of  doctrine  in  which  there  was  a  want  of  oongruity; 
Second — To  their  external  church  order;  and.  Thirdly — To  tlie 
irr^ular  conduct  of  some  members  of  their  churches,  in  occR'* 
sionally  mingling,  under  certain  pretexts,  with  the  papal  super- 
stitbns;  urging,  that  the  priests  of  the  Romish  church  ought  in  no 
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reelect  whatever  to  be  recognised,  nor  their  ministry  rescHted  to 
for  any  purpose. 

These  matters  were  proposed  and  discussed  in  the  valleys 
amongst  the  Waldensian  pastors,  and  also  in  the  adjoining  parts, 
but  for  some  time  much  diversity  of  sentiment  prevailed.  At 
length,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1532,  a  general  assembly  was 
convened  in  Angrogne,  and  the  following  points  respecting  their 
faith  and  practice  were  agreed  upon : — 1.  That  all  that  have  been 
or  that  shall  be  saved,  were  chosen  of  God  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world. — 2.  That  any  one  seeking  to  establish  the  free-will 
of  man  entirely  denies  the  doctrine  of  Divine  predestination,  and 
subverts  the  grace  of  God. — 3.  That  no  work  can  be  good  if 
God  has  not  commanded  it,  nor  bad  if  God  has  not  forbidden  it; 
and  that  men  may,  according  to  the  occasion,  do,  or  permit  to  be 
done,  such  as  are  indifferent  or  not  forbidden.— 4.  That  the 
Christian  may  lawfolly  swear  by  the  name  of  God  on  solemn  or 
necessary  occasions,  provided  he  take  not  the  name  of  God  in 
vain. — 5.  That  auricular  confession  is  not  commanded  of  God. — 
6.  That  it  is  a  duty  to  cease  from  secular  avocations  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  order  to  attend  to  or  wait  on  the  spiritual 
service  of  God. — 7.  That  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  Christian  to 
avenge  himself  on  his  enemy. — 8.  That  the  Christian  may  law- 
fully act  over  other  Christians,  as  exercising  the  office  of  magis- 
trate.— ^9.  That  the  Christian  has  no  fixed  time  for  fiisting. — 
10.  That  marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  any  person,  of  whatever 
office,  situation,  or  calling  he  may  be.  Tliat  whosoever  has  not 
the  gift  of  continence  is  under  obligation  to  marry,  and  that  he 
who  forbids  marriage  teaches  the  doctrine  of  devils. — 11.  That 
the  ministers  of  God's  word  ought  not  to  be  moved  firom  one 
place  to  another,  unless  it  be  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
diurch.  And  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  may  lawfully  possess 
something  personally  for  the  support  of  his  famOy,  without  doing 
injury  to  the  apostolical  communion. — 12.  That  Jesus  Christ  has 
enjoined  upon  his  churches  cmly  two  sacraments  (ordinances); 
namely.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Sudh  in  substance  were  the  leading  articles  then  brought  under 
discussion  and  decided  by  the  word  of  God.    Nor  let  the  reader 
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be  surprised  at  not  finding  amongst  them  other  fundamental 
points  of  Christianily,  seeing  that  there  vras  no  necessity  for  dis- 
cussing or  deciding  any  but  such  as  had  given  rise  to  a  diversity 
of  sentiment,  an  infirmi^  finom  which  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
even  in  apostolic  tiroes,  were  not  firee;  and  which,  on  one  remark- 
able occasion,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  apostles  to  assemble 
at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  set  matters  to  rights.  See  Acts,  15th 
chapter. 

Some  of  the  barbs,  however,  did  not  consent  to  all  the  con- 
clusions of  the  above-mentioned  assembly,  and  were  of  opinion 
that  these  new  r^uladons  were  in  a  great  measure  imcaUed  for ; 
that,  in  establishing  them,  dishonour  was  done  to  the  memory  of 
those  by  whom  the  churches  had  hitherto  been  so  happily  led  on; 
and,  moreover,  that  their  adversaries,  irritated  by  the  additional 
publicity  and  assumed  importance  of  their  proceedings,  would 
take  occasion  to  make  them  the  objects  of  renewed  persecution. 

These  reasons  of  the  dissentients  were  fi^y  canvassed,  but 
deemed  insufficient,  and  the  result  was,  that  two  of  the  principal 
non-contents — namely,  Daniel  of  Valence,  and  John  of  Molines, 
both  firom  without  the  valleys — ^being  unable  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  without  taking  any  leave  of  the 
general  assembly,  went  into  Bohemia,  in  order  to  report  what 
had  taken  place  to  the  pastors  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  have  their 
opinion  respecting  the  late  proceedings  in  the  valleys,  complain- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  of  innovations  which,  said  they,  certain 
ministers  arrived  firom  Germany,  and  who  had  gained  too  ready 
access,  and  had  too  much  influence  in  the  assembly  at  home,  had 
introduced.  This  issued  in  a  letter  firom  these  Bohemian  pastors 
to  those  of  the  general  assembly  that  had  been  held  in  the  valleys^ 
in  which,  after  announcing  the  visit  made  by  the  two  brethren, 
Daniel  and  John,  who»  they  said,  had  excused  themselves  for  not 
having  brought  letters,  but  who  left  no  doubt  as  to  who  they  were, 
by  being  enabled  to  present  the  usual  sign  or  token  of  brother- 
hood, as  well  as  by  mentioning  the  pastors  of  Bohemia  by  name, 
expressed  their  great  concern  at  what  they  had  heard  firom  these 
^brethren  relative  to  the  disunion  caused  by  **  certain  Swiss 
teachers"  that  had  been  received  among  them,  and  their  surprise 
that,  in  those  churches  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  existed 
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independentlyf  strange  and  unknown  teachers  should  have  been 
so  readily  listened  to»  whereas  they  should  have  considered  pre- 
viously amongst  themselves  whether  there  existed  any  defect^ 
examining  and  weighing  the  whole  by  the  sole  rule  of  God's 
wordy  without  attending  to  die  glosses  of  men ;  and  then,  if  it 
were  fi>nnd  good  to  introduce  any  thing  new,  to  have  done  it  of 
their  own  accord  without  foreign  interference.  The  letter  con- 
cluded by  an  exhortation  to  charity^  and  peace. 

On  the  return  of  the  two  brethren  with  this  letter  from 
Bohemia,  it  was  read  and  taken  into  consideration  at  the  general 
assembly  of  the  pastors  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Alpine 
churches,  convened  at  Vale  St.  Martin,  15th  of  August,  1533.  At 
this  meeting  the  assertion  that  the  innovations  before  alluded  to 
was  the  work  of  the  Swiss  teachers  and  pastors  was  denied ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  contended  that,  for  a  considerable  time  pre- 
viously, the  things  in  question  had  been  the  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion :  so  that,  ultimately,  the  conclusion  that  had  been  come 
to  the  previous  year  was  ratified  and  confirmed,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  two  dissentients,  Daniel  and  John,  who 
retired  from  the  field  of  controversy,  leaving  matters  to  take  their 
course.  The  other  pastors,  together  with  the  people  under  t}ieir 
charge,  were  well  united,  and  set  themselves  to  act  on  the  conclu- 
sions they  had  come  to,  but  the  following  out  of  which  was  gready 
impeded  by  the  wars  that  followed,  as  we  shall  presently  see.* 

In  the  year  1530,  the  Waldenses  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
employed  in  paving  the  way  for  a  more  unreserved  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  German  reformers.  Such  of  them  as  re- 
sided in  the  south  of  France  had,  at  this  time,  been  sustaining 
the  fire  of  papal  persecution,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  had  not 
encountered  it  with  their  usual  fortitude.  Many  amongst  them 
had  been  induced  to  shrink  firom  the  cross ;  and,  to  avoid  its  in- 
convenience, were  fiiUen  into  the  practice  of  feigning  a  complaisant 
land  of  acquiescence  with  the  national  forms  of  worship.  Some  of 
|he  Waldensian  churches  of  Provence  appear  to  have  been  deeply 
affiscted  at  seeing  this  Laodicean  conduct  prevaO ;  and  to  faring 
.  the  matter  to  its  proper  bearing,  they  commissioned  two  of  their 

*  Pierre  GiUfs,  Hist,  des  EgUscs  Reform^  de  Piedmont,  ch.  t.  p.dO--a4. 
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pastors — viz.,  George  Morell  and  Peter  Buifpoine — to  confer  with 
the  other  churches  and  with  some  of  the  reformers  upon  that  sub- 
ject They  first  visited  their  sister  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  Dauphin^  and  from  thence  proceeded  on  their 
journey  towards  Germany,  to  have  a  personal  interview  with 
John  CEoohunpadius,  minister  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland;  with 
Martin  Bucer,  at  Strasburgh;  and  Richard  Haller,  at  Berne. 
The  churches  sent  letters  by  them,  explaining  their  situation,  and 
asking  their  advice.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  their  letter 
to  CEoolampadius.* 

Health  to  yoUi  Mr,  CEcobanpadius. 

*<  Whereas  several  persons  have  given  us  to  understand,  that 
He  who  is  able  to  do  all  things  hath  replenished  you  with  the 
blessings  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  as  conspicuously  appears  by  its 
fruits,  we  have  recourse  to  you  from  a  far  country,  under  the 
firm  hope  and  confidence,  that  by  your  means  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  enlighten  our  minds  into  the  knowledge  of  several  things, 
concerning  which  we,  at  present,  stand  in  doubt.'*  They  then 
proceed  to  explain  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  writing: — "We, 
poor  instructors  of  this  small  people,**  say  they,  "  have  sustained 
Jor  above  these  four  hundred  years  most  severe  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions, not  without  signal  marks  of  Christ's  &vour,  as  all  the  faith- 
ful can  testify ;  for  he  has  often  interposed  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  people,  when  under  the  harrow  of  these  cruel  and  severe 
persecutions ;  and  we  now  come  unto  you  for  advice  and  conso- 
lation in  this  our  state  of  distress,"  &c.  &c. 

The  particular  subjects  of  difficulty  and  distress  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  letter  i^ich  (Ecolampadius  wrote  them  in 
reply,  and  which  is  so  excellent  that  I  shall  here  insert  it. 

(Ecolampadius  wishes  the  grace  of  Qodj  through  Jesus  Christy  his 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit^  to  his  weU^laved  brethren  in 
Christy  called  Waldensbs. 

*  (EodUmpadiiu  was  one  of  the  refimnen  cotemponry  with  Luther;  be  wei 
born  in  Franoonia,  in  1482.  He  was  converted  by  reading  Luther's  writings,  on 
which  he  quitted  his  convent  and  repaired  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland ;  where  he  was 
made  Profbasor  of  Divinity.  His  writings  shew  him  to  have  possessed  extensive 
learning,  and  were  hdd  in  high  estimation.     Be  died  in  Deoember,  1531,  aged  49. 
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<<  We  understand  diat  the  fiear  of  penwmioii  hodi  cmnd  joe 
to  conceal  and  diBBcmble  your  fidth.  Now,  with  the  heart  we 
beUere  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation.  But  those  who  are  afiraid  to  confess  Christ  before 
the  world,  shall  find  no  acceptance  with  Ciod  the  Father;  for  our 
God  is  truth,  without  any  dissimulation ;  and  as  he  is  a  jealous 
God,  he  cannot  endure  that  any  of  his  servants  should  take  upon 
them  the  yoke  of  Antichrist.  For  there  is  no  fellowship  or  com- 
munion between  Christ  and  Belial ;  and  if  you  communicate  with 
infidels,  by  going  to  their  abominable  masses,  you  will  there  hear 
blasphemies  against  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ.  For  when 
they  boast,  that  by  means  of  such  sacrifices  they  make  satisfiurtion 
to  God  for  the  sins  of  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  what  natu- 
rally follows  fix>m  thence,  but  that  Christ  by  his  death  hath  not 
made  sufficient  expiation  and  satisfiu^tion,  and  consequently  Christ 
is  not  Jesus — ^that  is,  not  a  Saviour^  and  that  he  died  for  us  in 
vain  !  That  if  we  participate  of  that  impure  table,  we  therd)y 
declare  ourselves  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  body  with  the  wicked, 
however  contrary  we  may  pretend  it  to  be  to  our  wills  and  incli- 
nations. And  when  we  say  Amen  to  their  prayers,  do  we  not 
deny  Christ? 

"  What  death  ought  we  not  rather  to  undergo — ^what  torture 
and  torment  ought  we  not  rather  to  endure — nay,  into  what  abyss 
of  woe  and  misery  ought  we  not  rather  to  plunge  ourselves,  than 
by  our  presence  to  testify  our  consent  to,  and  approbation  of,  the 
blasphemies  of  the  wicked  ?  I  know  that  your  infirmity  is  great; 
but  those  who  have  been  taught  that  th^  were  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  ought  to  be  more  courageous,  and  always  to  stand 
in  awe  of  Him  who  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  helL  And 
what!  is  it  enough  for  us  to  have  preserved  this  life  alone? 
Shall  this  be  more  precious  to  us  than  that  of  Christ?  And  are 
we  satisfied  with  having  enjoyed  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  this 
world  ?  Are  there  not  crowns  laid  before  us,  and  shall  we  flinch 
back  and  recoil  ?  Who  will  believe  that  our  fiuth  was  true  and 
sincere,  if  it  want  zeal  and  ardour  in  the  time  of  persecution  ? 
We  beseech  the  Lord  to  increase  your  faith.  But  surely  it  is 
better  for  us  to  lose  our  lives  than  to  be  overcome  by  temptations. 
And,  therefore,  brethren,  I  beseech  you  thoroughly  to  ocxisider 
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thk  matter ;  for  if  it  be  la¥rfiil  for  us  to  conceal  our  faith  under 
the  Qnranny  of  Antichrist,  it  must  be  hiwftil  so  to  do  under  that  of 
the  Turk,  and,  with  Diocletian,  to  worship  a  Jupiter  or  a  Venus. 
It  would  then  have  been  lawfiil  for  Tobit  to  worship  the  calf  in 
Bethel — and  what  then  will  become  of  our  faith  towards  God? 
If  we  do  not  pay  to  God  that  honour  which  is  due  to  him,  and  if 
our  lives  be  nothing  else  than  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  he  will 
spue  us  out  of  his  mouth,  like  base  and  lukewarm  wretches.  And 
how  shall  we  glorify  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  and  tri- 
bulations, if  we  deny  him  ?  We  must  not,  brethren,  look  back, 
when  once  we  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough ;  nor  must  we 
yield  to  die  dictates  and  instigations  of  our  flesh,  which,  by 
prompting  us  to  sin,  though  it  may  endure  many  things  that  are 
distressing  in  this  world — may,  after  all,  suffer  shipwreck  in  the 
haven." 

This  excellent  letter  came  very  opportunely  to  the  aid  of  the 
poor  persecuted  Waldenses,  who  were  immediately  called  to  carry 
its  principles  into  effect.  Peter  Masson,  one  of  their  pastors, 
and  a  messenger  of  the  churches  on  this  occasion,  returning  home, 
was  seized  at  Dijon,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  Lutheran. 
George  Morell  narrowly  escaped,  with  his  letters  and  papers,  but 
arrived  safe  in  Provence,  where  he  laboured  assiduously  and  with 
much  success  in  re-establishing  the  Waldensian  churches. 

I  had  occasion,  in  the  last  Lecture,  to  mention  some  sanguinary 
proceedings  against  the  Waldenses  in  France,  in  the  year  1487 ; 
from  which  time  till  about  the  year  1540  they  remained  tolerably 
free  from  molestation.  But  at  this  period,  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  slaughter  was  renewed,  which  I  shall  give  in  the  words 
of  the  eminent  and  learned  Thuanus  ;  and  I  the  rather  do 
this,  that  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  horrid 
catastrophe.     Thus  he  writes : — 

*<  When  the  inhabitants  of  Mermdole  and  Cabrieres,*  at  the 
report  of  those  things  which  were  done  in  Germany,*'  (referring 
probably  to  the  Reformation  by  Luther,)  ^< lifted  up  their  crests, 
and,  hiring  teachers  out  of  Germany,  discovered  themselves  more 


*  These  places  were  situated  in  the  Vaucluse,  between  the  cities  of  Avignon  and 
CaTaiUon,  on  the  river  Durance. 
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manifestly  than  they  had  done  before,  they  were  brought  to  judg« 
ment  by  the  parliament  of  Aix,  at  the  instance  of  the  King^s 
procurator ;  but  being  admonished  by  their  friends,  and  deterred 
by  the  danger  which  undoubtedly  attended  their  trial,  they 
&iled  to  appear.  Having  been  summoned  for  three  market 
days  together,  they  were  condemned  as  contumacious,  by  a  most 
horrible  and  immeasurably  cruel  sentence,  on  the  I8di  day  of 
November,  about  the  year  1540,  Bartholomew  la  Chassagne,  a 
lawyer  of  great  reputation,  being  at  that  time  president  cf  the 
parliament.  By  that  decree,  the  fathers  of  families  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  and  the  estates,  wives,  diildren,  and  ser- 
vants of  the  condemned  parties,  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
treasury.  And  because  Merindole  had  hitherto  been  the  usual 
den  and  receptacle  of  such  sort  of  infected  persons,  it  was  (nrdered 
that  all  the  houses  should  be  laid  level  with  the  ground ;  that  the 
subterraneous  caves  and  vaults,  where  they  might  be  concealed, 
should  be  demolished  and  filled  up ;  that  the  wood  round  about 
it  should  be  cut  down,  and  even  the  very  trees  of  the  gardens ; 
that  the  possessions  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Merindole  diould  not 
be  so  much  as  let  for  the  fixture  to  any  of  the  same  fisunily,  or 
even  of  the  same  name  with  the  former  owners.  The  execution 
of  this  cruel  decree  was  committed  to  the  ordinary  judges  of  Aix, 
Toumes,  St.  Maximim,  and  Apt ;  but  it  was  thought  by  most 
people  very  proper  to  be  suspended,  until  in  process  of  time  the  , 

sentence  issued  against  the  absent  and  contumacious  should  pass  , 

by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  into  a  definite  sentence.  | 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  judged  it  more  fit  to  be  precipitated,  | 

out  of  hatred  to  the  crime,  and  regard  to  the  danger  which  diat  i 

contagion  certainly  threatened,  if  any  delay  were  interposed.     In  | 

the  first  place,  the  Bishops  of  Aix  and  Aries  pressed  Qiassagne  j 

to  proceed  against  the  rebels  with  an  armed  force,  promising,  in  I 

their  own  and  the  name  of  the  other  ecclesiastics,  a  great  sum  of  I 
money  towards  the  expenses  of  that  war.  Whilst  they  disputed 
on  each  side  with  great  warmth,  the  matter  was  put  off,  by  a 
method  ridiculous  enough  in  itself,  but  well  accommodated  to  die 
person  with  whom  it  was  used.  There  was  at  Aix  one  Nicholas 
Aliens,  a  gentleman  of  Aries,  of  great  respectabili^,  and  not  uns- 
killed in  letters,  an  intimate  friend  of  Chassi^e's,  who,  shocked 
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at  the  injustice  of  the  decree,  and  greatly  desiring  to  have  it 
respited,  at  a  private  conference,  addressed  himself  to  the  waver- 
ing president  in  the  following  speech : — 

^^  ^  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  discourses  which  everywhere 
pass  in  relation  to  the  sentence  lately  issued  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Merindole ;  nor  is  it  my  business  or  inclination  to  give 
my  opinion  of  them — well  knowing  how  important  it  is  to  a  well 
ordered  commonwealth  that  judgments  should  be  solemnly  re- 
garded, and  not  rashly  called  in  question.  But  if  we  consider  the 
magnitude  of  the  affair,  it  seems  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the 
execution  ought  not  to  be  deferred,  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
sentence  mit^ted  by  the  advantage  of  a  delay.  As  various  and 
very  considerable  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  that  delay,  I  have 
determined  to  treat  familiarly  with  you,  by  the  help  of  your  own 
arguments,  agreeably  to  that  intimacy  which  subsists  between  us. 
Do  you  not  remember,  whilst  you  were  sitting  only  on  the  lower 
bench  of  justice  at  Autun,  what  you  formerly  thought  in  the 
case  of  the  mice  ?  For  you  have  even  published  a  narrative  of 
it;  and  such  is  your  modesty  and  candour,  that  1  have  observed 
you  to  call  to  mind  the  transactions  of  those  times  with  pleasure. 
This  is  the  account  you  give : — 

<^  <  When  in  the  bailliage  of  Autun,  a  great  multitude  of  mice 
had  done  much  damage  by  eating  the  com,  the  country  people 
could  think  of  no  more  immediate  remedy  for  this  new  disaster 
than  that  the  bishop  or  his  vicar  should  excommunicate  the  mice. 
The  affiiir  then  being  laid  before  the  bishop's  vicar,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  crier  of  the  court  should  give  them  three  citap- 
tions ;  which  done,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  pronounce  sentence, 
till  the  mice  had  an  advocate  assigned  them,  who  should  plead 
for  them  in  their  absence.  You,  therefore,  undertook  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  mice,  and  in  that  case,  in  pursuance  of  the  cha- 
racter wliich  you  sustained,  you,  by  many  arguments,  persuaded 
the  judges  that  the  mice  had  not  been  regularly  summoned ;  you 
obtained  for  them  that  a  fresh  day  should  be  set  them  by  the 
curates  of  the  respective  parishes,  forasmuch  as  the  lives  of  all  the 
mice  were  concerned  in  the  issue  of  that  trial.  And  when  you 
had  gained  that  point,  you  again  shewed,  that  too  short  a  time 
had  been  given  them,  considering  that  the  mice  who  were  to  ap-^ 
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pear  were  waylaid  in  every  viUage  by  the  cats.  You  then  brought 
many  things  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  defence  of  your 
clients,  and  prevailed  at  length  to  have  a  longer  time  assigned 
them,  in  which  proceeding  you  acquired  great  reputation  for 
equity  and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

<*  ^  I  now  call  you  to  your  own  book,  and  your  own  arguments. 
For  what  can  sound  harsher  in  the  ears  of  mankind,  than  that 
you,  who  in  the  case  of  mice  thought  the  due  course  of  judgment 
proper  to  be  observed,  should  think  it  fit  to  be  perverted  in  a 
cause  wherein  the  life,  safety,  and  fortunes  of  men  are  concerned? 
Beware,  therefore,  lest  you  incur  the  fault  of  those  fencing- 
masters,  who,  when  they  fight  at  blunts,  observe  the  rules  of  the 
science,  and  often  come  off  conquerors,  but  when  they  are  to  draw 
their  sword  against  an  enemy,  are  either  so  enraged  or  con- 
founded that  they  forget  their  art,  and  generally  suffer  themselves 
to  be  stabbed.  What  you  observed  in  that  ludicrous  process, 
when  you  were  yet  but  a  youth,  and  little  better  than  a  private 
person,  will  you  neglect  in  so  serious  an  affair,  at  that  age,  and  in 
that  station,  wherein  you  have  raised  such  an  universal  opinion 
of  yourself?  Ai*e  the  lives  of  so  many  wretched  men  so  cheap 
a  thing,  that  they  shall  find  a  harder  fate  at  your  hands,  now 
you  are  judge,  than  the  mice  formerly  experienced  under  your 
patronage  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  their  innocence ;  but  you  your- 
self know  how  many  things  they  are  maliciously  and  wrongfidly 
charged  with,  and  that  in  other  respects  they  are  diligent  wot- 
shippers  of  God,  and  never  refuse  to  pay  their  landlords  their 
dues,  nor  to  yield  tribute  or  obedience  to  the  prince  or  the  magis- 
trate. Therefore,  by  the  fiiendship  which  is  betwixt  us,  I  con- 
jure you  again  and  again  maturely  to  weigh  these  reasons,  and 
to  persuade  yourself  that  in  a  cause  which  respects  the  life  and 
death  and  fortunes  of  men,  no  delay  can  be  too  long.' 

^^  By  this  speech  Aliens  prevailed  with  Chassagne  to  respite 
the  business,  and  to  dismiss  the  troops  which  had  already  rendez- 
voused in  great  numbers,  until  he  could  know  the  mind  of  the 
king — who,  being  informed  of  the  decree  by  William  du  Bellay 
Sieur  de  Langey,  lieutenant-general  in  Piedmont,  commanded 
the  latter  to  inform  himself  of  the  case,  and  to  transmit  him  an 
account  of  it.     Accordingly,  after  due  inquiry,  he  made  this  dis- 
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covery — ^that  the  Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  were  a  people  who, 
about  three  hundred  years  before,  had  hired  of  the  owners  a 
rocky  and  uncultivated  part  of  the  country,  which,  by  dint  of 
pains  and  constant  tillage,  they  had  rendered  productive  of  fruits 
and  fit  for  cattle ;  that  they  were  extremely  patient  of  labour  and 
want;  abhorring  all  contentions;  kind  to  the  poor;  that  they 
paid  the  prince's  taxes,  and  their  lord's  dues  with  the  greatest 
exactness  and  fidelity ;  that  they  kept  up  a  shew  of  divine  worship 
by  daily  prayer  and  innocence  of  manners,  but  seldom  came  to 
the  churches  of  the  saints,  unless  by  chance  when  they  went  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  for  traffic  or  other  business ;  and  whenever 
they  set  their  feet  in  them,  they  paid  no  adorations  to  the 
statues  of  God  or  the  saints,  nor  brought  them  any  tapers 
or  other  presents;  nor  ever  intreated  the  priests  to  say  mass 
for  them,  or  the  souls  of  their  relations;  nor  crossed  dieir 
foreheads,  as  is  the  manner  of  others ;  that  when  it  thundered 
they  never  sprinkled  themselves  with  holy  water,  but  lifting 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  implored  the  assistance  of  God ;  that 
they  never  made  religious  pilgrimages,  nor  uncovered  their  heads 
in  the  public  ways  before  the  crucifixes ;  that  they  performed 
their  worship  in  a  strange  manner,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and, 
lastly,  paid  no  honour  to  the  pope  or  the  bishops,  but  esteemed 
some  select  persons  of  their  own  nmnber  as  priests  and  doctors. 

"  When  this  report  was  made  to  Francis,  on  the  8th  day  of 
February,  he  despatched  an  arrdt  to  the  parliament  of  Aix, 
wherein,  having  pardoned  all  past  crimes,  he  allowed  the  Wal- 
denses  the  space  of  three  months,  within  which  time  they  were 
required  publicly  to  revoke  their  opinions ;  and,  that  it  might  be 
known  who  they  were  that  were  willing  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  amnesty,  it  was  ordered  that  chosen  persons  out  of  the  towns 
and  villages  should  appear  at  Aix,  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the 
multitude,  and  publicly  abjure  their  error :  if  they  persisted  in  it 
the  parliament  were  empowered  and  commanded  to  punish  them, 
after  tlie  example  of  former  ages,  and  if  need  were,  to  call  in 
the  military  officers  to  their  aid.  The  arrdt  being  read  in  the 
senate,  Francis  Chais  and  William  Armand  came  to  Aix,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Merindole,  and  presented  a  petition  to 
the  parliament,  that  the  cause  might  be  reheard  and  examined 
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by  a  disputation  of  divines ;  contending  that  it  was  unjust,  that, 
before  they  were  convicted,  they  should  confess  themselves 
heretics,  or  be  condemned  unheard. 

<<  La  Chassagne,  in  whose  breast  his  friend's  advice  had  made 
a  deep  impression,  calling  aside  the  deputies  in  the  presence 
of  the  king's  advocate,  admonished  them  to  acknowledge  their 
error,  and  not  by  their  excessive  obstinacy  lay  the  judges  under 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  them  more  harshly  than  agreed 
with  their  inclinations ;  but  as  they  still  continued  to  press  La 
Chassagne  to  take  cognizance  of  their  opinions,  he  at  length 
obtained  of  those  stubborn  people,  that  they  should  present  the 
heads  of  their  doctrine  to  the  parliament,  who  would  transmit 
them  to  his  majesty.  The  townsmen  of  Cabrieres,  in  the  county 
of  Venaisoin,  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  those  of  Avig- 
non; and  as  they  were  all  concerned  in  the  common  danger, 
they  drew  up  a  common  profession  of  their  religion,*  resembling 
Luther's  in  most  points,  and  sent  one  copy  to  Francis,  who  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Chastellain  to  be  examined  by  liim,  and 
another  to  Cardinal  James  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpentras ;  who, 
being  of  a  pious  and  mild  disposition,  received  the  suppliants 
widi  great  hiunanity,  and  ingenuously  declared  that  whatever  else 
they  were  charged  with,  beyond  what  was  contained  in  that  book, 
were  mere  slanders  invented  to  create  them  ill-will ;  for  that,  after 
a  thorough  inquiry,  he  had  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
matter;  but  that  in  the  book  which  was  olFered  there  seemed  to 
be  many  things  which  might  be  mended  by  a  small  alteratbn, 
and  others  reflecting  upon  the  pope  and  the  prelates,  which  might 
l)e  corrected  by  a  more  temperate  style ;  that,  however,  he  wished 
them  well,  and  that  it  would  never  be  with  his  good  liking,  if  they 
were  treated  in  an  hostile  manner ;  and  that  he  would  repair,  by 
the  first  opportunity,  to  his  seat  at  Cabrieres,  and  examine  the 
whole  afiur  upon  the  spot.  Besides  these  expressions,  he  shewed 
them  real  marks  of  a  favourable  and  sincere  regard,  by  r^ressing 
the  deputy  of  Avignon,  who  was  advancing  with  an  armed  force, 
and  admonishing  him  to  retire. 

'^  The  confession  of  the  people  of  Merindole  being  exhibited,  by 

*  The  reader  will  find  this  document  in  the  AmNDix  to  hwcrvrnM  xux. 
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a  decree  of  parliament,  John  Durandi  and  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
with  some  other  divines,  went  to  Merindole,  to  convince  the  poor 
villagers  of  their  error,  and  to  grant  a  pardon  to  such  as  should, 
upon  oath,  renounce  it ;  but  although  they  continued  in  their  ob- 
stinate spirit  of  opposition,  yet,  as  long  as  Chassagne  lived,  no 
violence  was  employed  against  them,  because  the  king  had  taken 
to  himself  the  cognizance  of  the  whole  matter ;  but  when  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  sudden  death,  and  succeeded  by  John  Meinier, 
baron  Oppede,  (a  vehement  man,  and  one,  who,  for  certain  affronts 
received  from  the  people  of  Cabrieres,  to  whom  some  of  his  farms 
were  adjoining,  was  their  bitter,  enemy,)  the  hatred  against  the 
Waldenses  was  renewed.  This  nobleman,  in  the  absence  of 
Lewis  des  Emars,  count  of  Grignan,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  took  upon  himself  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Provence,  and  assured  Francis,  by  letters,  that  the 
Waldenses  were  met  together  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  with  a  design  to  seize  Marseilles,  and  to  raise  commotions 
in  Provence.  He  also  sent  Philip  Courtin,  apparitor  of  the 
court,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  king's  advocate,  that  the 
judgment  given  against  the  rebels  might  be  put  in  execution. 

'^  The  king,  exasperated  by  this  information,  and  being  further 
instigated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Touman,  a  kinsman  to  Grignan, 
and  a  bitter  enemy  to  this  sort  of  men,  sent  letters  to  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  1545,  whereby  he 
permitted  them  to  proceed  against  the  Merindolians  and  the  rest 
of  the  Waldenses,  according  to  law :  and  when  the  states  of  the 
empire,  by  their  let;^rs  from  Ratisbon,  and  the  protestant  Swiss 
cantons  were  urgent,  that  not  only  the  penalty,  but  the  condition 
of  acknowledging  their  error  might  be  remitted,  because  thereby 
force  was  offered  to  resolution  and  conscience,  he  constantly 
denied  their  request;  and  when  afterwards  he  was  pressed  by 
them  to  be  merciful  to  tlie  dispersed  remains  of  those  people,  he 
bluntly  answered,  that  they  ought  not  to  trouble  themselves  with 
what  he  did  in  his  own  country,  or  how  he  punished  delinquents, 
any  more  than  he  concerned  himself  with  their  affairs.  Meinier, 
therefore,  having  received  those  orders,  kept  them  by  him  for 
some  time,  in  expectation  of  a  fairer  opportunity;  for  in  the 
metuiwhile  levies  were  made  everywhere,  under  the  pretence  of 
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the  Elngllsh  war,  and  he  would  notsulFer  the  secret  to  be  divulged, 
that  so  he  might  fall  upon  them  unawares.  But  when  things  were 
in  readiness,  and  he  had  under  severe  penalties  summoned  all 
those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  at  Aix,  Aries,  Marseilles, 
and  other  populous  towns,  to  come  mto  the  field,  and  when  six 
companies  of  foot,  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  commanded  by  Pou- 
lain,  and  other  auxiliary  troops  fit>m  Piedmont  and  Avignon  were 
already  assembled,  the  royal  letters,  which  had  been  hitherto  sup- 
pressed, were  read  in  parliament :  whereupon  the  senators,  upon 
the  12th  of  April,  decreed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed 
upon  the  people  of  Merindole ;  and  the  business  was  committed 
to  the  president,  Francis  de  la  Fons,  with  the  oounsellcHS  Honor^ 
de  Tributiis  and  Bernard  de  Badet,  to  whom  was  joined,  Nidiolas 
Guerin,  the  king's  advocate  and  principal  incendiary  of  the 
war. 

<<Oppede,  the  day  following,  accompanied  with  a  great  body  of 
nobles,  repaired  to  the  army  at  Cadenet,  bringing  with  him  four 
hundred  pioneers.  The  first  attack  was  made  upon  the  country 
adjoining  to  the  town  of  Pertuys — the  villages  of  Pupin,  La  Mote, 
and  St.  Martin,  near  the  Durance :  these  were  taken,  pillaged, 
and  set  on  fire.  On  the  following  day  the  little  towns  of  Ville- 
Laure,  Lourmarin,  Gensson,  Trezemines,  and  La  Roque,  finra 
whence  the  multitude  had  fled,  were  cruelly  burnt,  and  all  the 
catde  driven  away.  Then  Oppede  consulted  about  attacking 
Merindole;  but  when  the  inhabitants  saw  the  country  round 
about  in  flames,  they  fled  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  with  their 
wives  and  children ;  which  exhibited  a  most  lamentable  spectacle, 
for  in  those  bye-ways  were  to  be  seen  marching  old  men  mixed 
with  boys,  and  women  carrying  their  crying  in&nts  in  cradles,  or 
in  their  arms  or  laps.  They  rested  the  first  night  at  Sanfidaise^ 
where  also  the  inhalHtants  were  preparing  all  things  for  a  fljf^t, 
because  they  knew  that  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  the  pope's  legate^ 
had  ordered  his  men  to  massacre  them.  The  next  day  they  ad* 
vanced  farther,  under  the  securi^  of  the  thick  woods,  fbll  of  fears 
from  every  other  quarter;  for  Oppede  had  outlawed  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  had  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  that  none  should 
give  them  any  relief,  but  that,  wherever  they  were  found,  they 
should  (without  respect  to  age  or  aex)  be  all  murdered.  And  im>w. 
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after  an  excessively  long  journey,  they  had  reached  tlieir  appointed 
station,  the  women  being  hardly  able  to  stand  under  the  burthen 
of  their  big  bellies,  or  children ;  and  many  others,  who  had  left 
their  habitations,  had  flocked  together  at  the  same  place,  when 
towards  night  they  were  informed  that  Meinier  was  at  hand  with 
all  his  forces.  Hereupon  they  were  obliged  to  take  counsel  on  a 
sudden ;  and  leaving  there  the  women  and  all  the  feeble  part  of 
their  company,  whom  they  imagined  the  enemy  would  spare,  put 
themselves  again  on  the  way,  whilst  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  most  dismal  groans,  with  the  lamentations  and  screamings  of 
the  women,  which  were  re-echoed  by  the  mountains  and  woods, 
and  all  things  were  in  the  utmost  hurry  and  conftision. 

*<  When  they  had  spent  the  whole  night  in  travelling,  at  last 
climbing  over  Mount  Lubieres,  and  seeing  the  villages  everjnYhere 
in  flames  and  the  &rms  deserted,  they  proceeded  to  die  town  of 
Mus :  here  Oppede  divided  his  troops  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
he  sent  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  for  he  had  been  informed  of  their 
flight  by  certain  spies,  and  the  other  he  took  with  him  to  Me- 
rindole.  At  that  juncture  one  of  Oppede's  men,  touched  witli 
compassion,  ran  before,  and  fix>m  the  top  of  the  rock,  where  he 
gueffied  the  Merindolians  were  setded,  flung  down  two  stones,  and 
in  the  interval  called  out,  with  a  miserable  voice,  to  them,  to  «ave 
themselves  by  flight :  immediately  some  persons  went  out  of  Mus, 
to  order  tlie  pastor  and  die  guides,  who  were  left  widi  the  un- 
armed multitude,  to  escape,  shewing  them  a  bye-way  through  the 
brambles ;  and  not  long  after,  Oppede's  men  appeared,  and  full 
of  rage,  with  drawn  swords,  demanded  die  slaughter  of  die  whole 
company ;  they  were  preparing  to  use  the  women  in  a  still  viler 
manner,  but  were  hindered  by  a  captain,  who  threatened  diem 
with  death,  if  they  did  not  forbear :  so,  after  they  had  stripped 
them  and  drove  away  their  catUe,  they  departed. 

*'  Oppede  entered  the  town  of  Merindole,  now  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants, and  finding  there  only  one  youth,  Maurice  Blanc  by 
name,  wreaked  upon  Iiim  that  fury,  wliich  he  could  not  vent  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and,  tying  him  to  an  olive-tree, 
ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  shot  to  death :  dien,  burning  and  de- 
molishing the  town,  he  marched  straightway  to  Cabrieres.  When 
the  townsmen,  of  whom  no  more  than  sixty,  with  about  Uiirty 
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women,  were  left  in  the  place,  had  at  first  shut  their  gates  against 
him,  some  great  guns  were  brought  down,  upon  which  they  sur- 
rendered, on  a  promise,  confirmed  by  Poulain  and  the  lord  of  the 
place,  of  having  their  lives  saved:  but  when  the  garrison  was 
admitted  they  were  all  seized,  even  they  who  lay  hid  in  the  dun* 
geons  of  the  casde,  or  thought  themselves  secured  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  church  ;*  and,  being  dragged  out  firom  thence  into  a 
hollow  meadow,  were  put  to  death,  without  regard  to  age  or  the 
assurances  given :  the  number  of  the  slain,  within  and  without 
the  town,  amounted  to  eight  hundred :  the  women,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Oppede,  were  thrust  into  a  bam  filled  with  straw,  and 
fire  being  set  to  it,  when  they  endeavoured  to  leap  out  of  the 
window,  they  were  pushed  back  by  poles  and  pikes,  and  miserably 
suJflS^cated  and  consumed  in  the  flames.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  La  Coste,  the  lord  of  which  place  having  passed  his  word  to 
the  townsmen  for  their  safety,  provided  they  carried  their  arms 
into  the  castle,  and  broke  down  their  walls  in  four  places — ^the 
credulous  people  did  as  they  were  commanded ;  notwithstanding 
which,  on  the  arrival  of  Oppede,  the  suburbs  being  burnt  and  the 
town  taken,  all  that  were  found  left  in  the  place  were  murdered 
to  a  man.  The  women,  who,  to  avoid  the  first  fiiry  of  the  soldiers, 
had  retired  into  a  garden  near  the  castle,  were  deflowered,  and, 
after  the  rage  of  lust  was  extinguished,  handled  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner, that  most  of  those  who  were  with  child,  and  even  the  virgins, 
died  either  of  grief,  or  by  hunger  and  torments.  The  men,  who 
sheltered  themselves  at  Mus,  being  at  length  discovered,  unda*- 
went  the  same  fate  with  the  others ;  the  remainder  of  them  wan- 
dering here  and  there  among  the  woods  and  solitary  mountains, 
led  a  wretched  life,  deprived  both  of  wives  and  children ;  some 
few  escaped,  pardy  to  Oeneva,  and  pardy  to  the  Swiss  canttms. 
In  all,  there  are  twenty-two  viUages  reckoned,  which  were 
punished  with  the  last  severity  by  Oppede ;  by  whose  authority 
judges  were  again  selected,  to  make  inquiry  after  the  heredcs ; 
and  these  condemned  the  rest  of  those  poor  wretches  either  to  the 
gallies,  or  to  the  payment  of  excessive  fines.  Some,  indeed,  were 
absolved ;  and  among  these  the  tenants  of  Cental,  who  solenmly 
abjured  their  error. 
*<  When  these  things  were  done,  Oppede  and  the  consmittee  of 
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judges,  being  terrified  by  their  consciences,  and  justly  apprehend- 
ing that  one  time  or  other  their  heads  might  be  endangered  by 
those  practices,  deputed  the  president  De  la  Fons  to  the  king,  to 
load  the  slaughtered  and  harassed  people  with  the  most  execrable 
crimes,  and  to  make  it  appear,  that,  considering  the  heinous- 
ness  of  their  offence,  they  had  been  very  gently  treated.  He, 
accordingly,  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  by  the  suggestions  (as  it 
is  thought)  of  the  Cardinal  De  Toumon,  obtained  an  instrument 
from  the  king,  wherein  he  seemed  to  approve  the  punishment 
which  was  taken  of  those  guilty  persons— of  which  however  he 
afterwards  repented.  Many  writers  have  reported,  that,  among 
the  last  commands  which  he  gave  to  his  son,  Henry,  he  added  this 
expressly,  that  he  should  make  inquisition  into  the  injuries  done 
in  that  cause  by  the  parliament  of  Aix  to  the  Provencals ;  and, 
even  before  he  died,  he  caused  John  Romano,  a  monk,  to  be 
apprehended,  and  commanded  the  parliament  of  Aix  to  punish 
him ;  for  he,  in  the  examination  of  heretics,  invented  a  new  kind 
of  torture,  ordering  the  tortured  parties  to  put  on  boots  full  of 
boiling  tallow,  and  after  laughing  at  them,  and  clapping  on  a  pair 
of  spurs,  he  would  ask  them,  whether  they  were  not  finely  equipt 
for  a  journey.  But  this  man,  being  well  informed  of  the  decree 
of  the  parliament,  fled  to  Avignon ;  where,  though  secured,  as  he 
imagined,  trom  men,  he  did  not  escape  the  Divine  vengeance, 
being  robbed  of  all  his  efiects  by  his  servants,  and  reduced  to  ex- 
treme poverty,  whilst  his  body  was  so  overrun  with  filthy  boils, 
that  he  wished  for  death,  which  yet  he  did  not  obtain  until  very 
late,  and  after  the  most  horrible  torments. 

*<Upon  the  death,  therefore,  of  Francis,  when  the  Cardinal  De 
Toumon  and  the  Count  De  Grignan,  who  had  long  flourished  in 
the  king's  favour,  were  violently  hated  by  those  who  were  placed 
about  the  new  king — the  Merindolians  and  Waldenses,  who  knew 
of  their  disgrace,  gathering  together  their  remains,  into  a  body, 
formed  a  complaint  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  parliament 
of  Aix,  and,  out  of  spite  to  them,  easily  obtained  to  have  their 
cause  heard  over  again.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  their  principal 
encourager,  who  procured  for  himself  the  county  of  Grignan 
under  the  title  of  a  gift  or  sale  from  Lewis  des  Emars,  to  exempt 
him  from  danger.     For  though  all  things  had  been  acted  in  the 
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count's  absence,  as  we  mentioned,  yet  because  they  were  said  to 
be  done  by  Oppede,  his  lieutenant,  and  by  his  order,  he  also  him- 
self was  brought  into  a  share  of  periL  The  matter  was  first  de- 
bated in  the  great  council,  as  it  is  called :  afterwards,  when 
Oppede,  De  la  Fons,  De  Tributiis,  Badet,  and  Guerin,  bdng 
called  upon  to  answer,  they  defended  th^nselves  by  the  plea  of  a 
sentence  passed,  against  the  execution  whereof  the  royal  advocate 
had  not  appealed :  at  length,  by  a  new  arr^t  of  the  17th  day  of 
March,  the  king  took  the  cause  into  his  own  cognizance.  And 
because  the  question  concerned  the  force  and  authority  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Aix,  he  committed  the  hearing,  both  of  the  matter 
itself  and  of  the  appeals,  to  the  grand  chamber  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris;  where  the  cause  was  publicly  managed,  with  great  con- 
tention, and  before  a  large  concourse  of  people,  for  fifty  days,  by 
James  Aubry,  on  the  part  of  the  Marindolians;  Peter  Robert,  far 
the  parliament  of  Aix ;  and  Denys  de  Ryante,  for  the  king^s  ad- 
vocate. When,  upon  the  mention  of  so  many  horrid  &ciSy  of 
which  the  defi^dants  were  accused,  the  minds  of  all  men  were  in 
the  utmost  attention  and  expectation  of  the  issue,  they  were  en- 
tirely dissappointed  of  their  bapes — Guerin  alone,  who  hi^pened 
to  be  destitute  of  friends  at  court,  suffering  the  punishment  of 
death.  C^pede,  who,  with  De  Grignon,  escaped  by  the  interces* 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was  restored  to  his  former  post,  toge- 
ther with  his  colleagues ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  being  grievcHisIy 
afflicted  with  paios  in  the  bowds,  he  breathed  out  his  sanguinary 
soul  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  torments,  and  paid  the  de- 
served penalty,  which  his  judges  had  not  exacted,  late  indeed,  bat, 
therefore  so  much  the  heavier,  to  God."* 

*  Thuani  Historia  sui  tenoporis,  lib.  ti.  See  also  Sleidan*8  History  of  the  Refbr- 
matioD,  book  xvi.,  where  the  reader  will  find  this  appalling  narrative,  in  a  somewhat 
abridged  form,  but  in  no  respect  varying  from  the  above. 
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Persecution  and  eventual  Extermination  of  the  fVaUensee  in  CcJa» 
brioj  A.D.  1560,  ^e. — Lewis  Pascal  cmweyed  to  Rome  to  be 
burnt — Piedmont  becomes  Tributary  to  Francis  L  king  of 
France^  who  lends  himself  to  the  Pope,  Paul  III. — Inquisitors 
are  admitted  into  the  Valleys — Specimen  of  their  Proceedings — 
Catalan  Girard,  Bartholomew  Hector^  Jeffry  VamigUj  and 
others,  committed  to  the  Names — ITie  Waldenses  petition  for 
Toleration — their  Letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  who  intercedes 
for  them — Persecution  renewed — Tft«  Protestant  Princes  ofGer" 
many  interpose — Admirable  Letter  of  the  Elector  Palajtine^Se^ 
marks — AjffecUng  Narrative  of  Bartholomew  Copin. 

In  a  preceding  Lecture  I  took  occasion  to  mention  that,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Waldenses  resident  in 
Calabria  formed  a  union  with  the  church  at  Geneva,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  celebrated  John  Calvin  and  Theodore 
Beza.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  several  ministers  of 
learning  and  talents  proceeded  from  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  to 
settle  among  the  churches  of  Calabria;  and  this  brought  the 
latter  much  more  prominently  into  notice  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case.  An  alarm  was  consequently  raised  among  the  catholics, 
and  it  presently  reached  the  ears  of  his  holiness,  Pope  Pius  IV. 
Measures  were,  therefore,  immediately  taken  for  wholly  exter- 
minating the  Wald^Qses  in  that  quarter;  and  a  scene  of  carnage 
ensued,  which,  in  enormity,  has  seldom  been  exceeded.     Two 
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monks  were  first  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Sist,  who  assem- 
bled the  people,  and,  by  a  smooth  harangue,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  desist  from  hearing  these  new  teachers,  whom  they 
knew  they  had  lately  received  fi'om  Greneva;  promising  them,  in 
case  of  compliance,  every  advantage  they  could  wish ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  plainly  intimating  that  they  would  subject  them- 
selves to  be  condemned  as  heretics,  and  to  forfeit  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  if  they  refused  to  return  to  the  church  of  Rome.  And 
at  once  to  bring  matters  to  the  test,  they  caused  a  bell  to  be 
immediately  toUed  for  mass,  commanding  the  people  to  attend. 
Instead  of  complying,  however,  the  Waldenses  forsook  their 
houses,  and  as  many  as  were  able  fled  to  the  woods,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  Two  companies  of  soldiers  were  instantly 
ordered  out  to  pursue  them,  who  hunted  them  like  wild  beasts, 
crying  Amasses  Anuusa/  that  is,  kill,  kill !  and  numbers  were  put 
to  death.  Such  as  reached  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  procured 
the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence.  They  stated, 
that  they  and  their  fore&thers  had  now  for  several  ages  been 
residents  of  that  country, — that  during  all  that  period  their  lives 
and  conversation  had  been  irreproachable, — ^that  they  ardently 
wished  to  remain  there,  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
unmolested  in  the  profession  of  their  fisdth ;  but  that,  if  this  were 
denied  them,  they  implored  their  pursuers  to  have  pity  on  their 
wives  and  children,  and  to  permit  them  to  retire,  under  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  either  by  sea  or  land,  wherever  it  should  please 
the  Lord  to  conduct  them, — that  they  would  very  chearfully 
sacrifice  all  their  worldly  possessions  rather  than  &U  into  idolatry. 
They  therefore  entreated,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  sacred,  that 
they  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ddending  th^n- 
selves,  which,  if  they  were  compelled  to  do,  must  be  at  the  peril 
of  those  who  forced  them  to  such  extremities.  This  expostulation 
only  exasperated  the  soldiers,  who  immediately  rushing  upon 
them  in  the  most  impetuous  manner,  a  terrible  affiray  ensued,  iii 
which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  the  military  at  last  put  to 
flight. 

The  inquisitors,  on  this,  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
urging  him  to  send  them  some  companies  of  soldiers,  to  appre- 
hend certain  heretics  of  St.  Sist  and  de  la  Garde,  who  had  fled 
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into  the  woods ;  at  the  same  time  apprising  him  that,  by  ridding 
the  church  of  such  a  plague,  he  would  perform  what  was  accept- 
able to  the  pope  and  meritorious  to  himself.  The  viceroy  cheer  • 
fully  obeyed  the  summons,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  the  city  of  St.  Sist,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  the  place  was  condemned 
to  fire  and  sword.  Proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  made 
throughout  all  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  inviting  persons  to  come 
to  the  war  against  the  heretics  of  St.  Sist,  and  promising  as  a 
recompense  the  customary  advantages.  Numbers  consequently 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  were  conducted  to  the  woods  and 
mountains  whither  the  Waldenses  had  sought  an  asylum.  Here 
they  chased  them  so  furiously,  that  the  greater  part  were  slain  by 
the  ^ord,  and  the  rest,  wounded  and  destitute,  retired  into 
caverns  upon  the  tops  of  the  rocks,  where  they  perished  by 
famine. 

Having  accomplished  their  wishes  on  the  fugitives  firom  St. 
Sist,  they  next  proceeded  to  La  Garde,  and  apprehended  seventy 
persons,  who  were  brought  before  the  inquisitor,  Penza,  at  Mon- 
tauld.  This  merciless  bigot  caused  them  to  be  stretched  upon 
the  rack,  with  the  view  of  retorting  firom  them  a  confession  of 
adultery,  and  other  abominable  practices  too  filthy  to  be  men- 
tioned; in  no  one  instance  of  which  did  he  succeed,  though  their 
tortures  in  many  instances  were  so  violent  as  to  extinguish  life. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Marson  was  stripped  naked  and  beat 
with  rods,  then  drawn  through  the  streets  and  burnt  with  fire- 
brands. One  of  his  sons  was  assassinated^  and  another  led  to  the 
top  of  a  tower,  where  a  crucifix  was  presented  to  him,  with  a 
promise  that,  if  he  would  salute  it,  his  life  should  be  spared. 
The  youth  replied,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  commit 
idolatry,  and  as  to  their  threats  of  casting  him  headlong  from  the 
tower,  he  preferred  that  his  body  should  be  dashed  in  pieces  on 
the  earth,  to  having  his  soul  cast  into  hell  fi^r  denying  Christ  and 
his  truth.  The  inquisitor,  enraged  at  his  answer,  commanded 
him  instantly  to  be  precipitated,  ^^  that  we  may  see,"  said  he, 
"  whether  his  God  will  preserve  him." 

Bemardine  Conde  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  As  they 
led  him  to  the  stake,  a  crucifix  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  he 
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threw  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  inquisitor  soit  him  hack  to 
priscffi,  and,  to  aggravate  his  torture,  he  was  first  smeared  over 
with  pitch,  and  then  committed  to  the  flames.  The  same  inqui- 
sitor, Penza,  caused  the  throats  of  eighty  of  them  to  be  cut,  just 
as  butchers  slaughter  their  sheep ;  their  bodies  were  afterwards 
divided  into  four  quarters,  and  the  public  way  between  Montauld 
and  Castle  Villar,  for  the  space  of  thirty  miles,  was  planted  with 
stakes,  and  a  quarter  of  the  human  frame  stuck  upon  each  of 
them.  Four  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  La  Garde — viz., 
James  Fermar,  Anthony  Palomb,  Peter  Jacio,  and  John  Morglia, 
were,  by  his  order,  hanged  in  a  place  called  Moran ;  but  they 
met  their  deaths  with  surprising  fortitude.  A  young  man,  of  the 
name  of  Samson,  defended  himself  dexterously  for  a  length  of 
time  against  those  who  came  to  apprehend  him;  but,  being 
wound^,  he  was  seized  and  led  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  where  he 
was  commanded  to  confess  himself  to  a  priest  then  present,  before 
he  was  cast  down.  This,  however,  he  refused,  adding,  that  he 
had  already  confessed  himself  to  God—- on  which  he  was  cast 
headlong  from  the  tower.  The  following  day  the  viceroy,  walk- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  saw  the  unhappy  youth  still  alive^ 
but  languishing  in  tortures,  having  nearly  all  his  bones  brokai. 
The  monster  Idcked  him  on  the  head,  and  said,  *<  Is  the  dog  yet 
alive  ? — give  him  to  the  hogs.'* 

This  is  merely  a  specimen  of  the^  brutal  outrages  that  were 
carried  on  at  this  time  against  the  Waldenses  in  Calabria;  but 
the  reader  will  probably  think  it  quite  sufficient.  Pope  Pius  IV. 
was  so  resolutely  bent  upon  ridding  the  country  of  them,  that  be 
afterwards  sent  the  Marquis  of  Butiane  to  perfect  what  was  left 
undone — ^with  a  prcHnise  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  clearing  Cala- 
bria of  the  Waldenses,  he  would  ^ve  his  son  a  cardinal's  hat 
He  indeed  found  but  little  difficulty  in  effiscting  it;  for  the  inqui- 
sitorial monks  and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  had  already  put  to  death 
so  many,  transporting  others  to  the  Spanish  gallic,  and  banish- 
ing all  fiigitives,  selling  or  slaying  their  wives  and  children,  that 
not  much  remained  for  the  marquis  to  accomplish. 

It  would  be  easy  to  amplify  the  detail  of  atrocities  which  were 
perpetrated  on  the  Waldenses  of  Calabria  at  this  period;  but 
many  of  the  cases  are  of  a  complexion  too  indelicate  for  exposure 
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in  print,  and,  rather  than  dwell  upon  them,  I  shall  cut  short  the 
narrative,  by  submitting  to  the  reader's  reflection  an  account  of 
these  appalling  cruelties,  as  given,  not  by  a  prejudiced  protestant, 
but  by  a  Roman  catholic,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  tragical 
scene*  The  following  letter,  dated  Jime  11th,  1560,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Ascanio  Caracciolo,  on  the  very  day  of  the  butchery, 
by  one  of  his  friends  or  domestics,  and  soon  after  found  its  way 
into  print : — 

^*  Most  iUiutriatu  Sir  ! — Having  written  you  from  time  to  time 
what  has  been  doing  here  in  the  affair  of  heresy,  I  have  now  to 
inform  you  of  the  dreadful  justice  which  b^an  to  be  executed 
on  these  Lutherans*  early  this  morning,  being  the  11th  June. 
And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  so  fitly 
as  the  slaughter  of  so  many  sheep.  They  were  all  shut  up  in  one 
house,  as  in  a  sheep-fold.  The  executioner  went,  and  bringing 
out  one  of  them,  covered  his  fisu^e  with  a  napkin,  led  him  out  to  a 
field  near  the  house,  and  having  made  him  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.  Then  taking  off  the  bloody  napkin,  he 
went  and  brought  out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  after  the 
same  manner.  In  this  way  the  whole  number,  amounting  to 
eighty-eight  men,  were  butchered.  I  leave  you  to  figure  to  your- 
self the  lamentable  spectacle,  for  I  can  scarcely  refr^  bom  tears 
while  I  write;  nor  was  there  any  person  who,  after  witnessing  the 
execution  of  one,  could  stand  to  look  on  a  second.  The  meek- 
ness and  patience  with  which  they  went  to  martyrdom  and  death 
were  incredible.  Some  of  them,  at  their  death,  professed  them- 
selves of  the  same  faith  with  us,  but  the  greater  part  died  in  their 
cursed  obstinacy.  All  the  old  men  met  their  death  with  cheer- 
fulness, but  the  young  exhibited  symptoms  of  fear.  I  shudder 
while  I  think  of  the  executioner  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his 
teeth,  the  dripping  napkin  in  his  hand,  and  his  arms  besmeared 
with  gore,  going  to  the  house  and  taking  out  one  after  another, 
just  as  a  butchei'  does  his  sheep  which  he  means  to  kill.  Accord- 
ing to  orders,  waggons  were  already  come  to  carry  away  the  dead 
bodies,  which  are  appointed  to  be  quartered,  and  hung  up  on  the 

*  LtOkerwM  was  at  this  time  a  common  nickname  for  the  Waldenses — a  mere  term 
of  obloquy  and  reproach. 
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public  roads,  from  one  end  of  Calabria  to  the  other.  Unless  his 
holiness,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  command  the  Marquis  of 
Budane,  the  governor  of  this  province,  to  stay  his  hand  and 
leave  off,  he  will  go  on  to  put  others  to  the  torture,  and  multiply 
the  executions,  until  he  has  destroyed  the  whole.  Even  to-day  a 
decree  has  passed,  that  a  hundred  grown-up  women  shall  be  put 
to  the  question  [process  of  the  inquisitian^y  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, so  that  there  may  be  a  complete  mixture,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  say,  in  well-sounding  phrase,  that  so  many  persons  were 
punished,  partly  men  and  partly  women.  This  is  all  that  I  have 
to  say  of  this  act  of  justice  (!)  It  is  now  eight  o'clock,  and  I 
shall  presently  hear  accounts  of  what  was  said  by  these  obstinate 
people,  as  they  were  led  to  execution.  Some  have  testified  sudi 
obstinacy  and  stubbornness  as  to  reftise  to  look  on  a  crucifix,  or 
confess  to  a  priest,  and  they  are  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  heretics 
taken  in  Calabria  amount  to  sixteen  hundred,  all  of  whom  are 
condemned,  but  only  eighty-eight  have  as  yet  been  put  to  death. 
This  people  came  originally  firom  the  valley  of  Angrogne,  near 
Savoy,  and  in  Calabria  are  called  Ultramontane.  Four  other 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  inhabited  by  the  same  race, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  they  behave  ill,  for  they  are  a  simple, 
unlettered  people,  entirely  occupied  with  the  spade  and  plough, 
and,  I  am  told,  shew  themselves  sufficiently  religious  at  the  hour 
of  death."* 

This  letter  speaks  volumes,  and  renders  all  comment  unneces- 
sary. Its  statements  are  corroborated  .by  a  Neapolitan  writer  of 
that  age,  who,  having  given  so/me  account  of  the  Waldenses  in 
Calabria,  is  pleased  to  say, — *^  Some  had  their  throats  cut,  others 
were  sawn  through  the  middle,  and  others  thrown  fit>m  the  top 
of  a  high  cliff;  all  were  cruelly,  but  deservedly  put  to  death  I  It 
was  strange  to  hear  of  their  obstinacy,  for  while  the  &ther  saw 
his  son  put  to  death,  and  the  son  his  father,  they  not  only  gave 
no  symptoms  of  grief,  but  said  joyfully  that  they  would  be  angels 
of  God :  so  much  had  the  devil,  to  whom  they  had  giv^i  them- 
selves up  as  a  prey,  deceived  them." 


*  PanUleon   Rerum    in   Eodea.  Gett.  Hist.  937,   cf  My.      Dc   Porta,   Hist. 
Reform.  Roet.  Eocles.  ii.  pp.  309—312,  in  Dr.  M*Crie*s  Italy,  pp.  263— 265w 
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Of  their  pastors,  Stephen  N^in  was  imprisoned  at  Cosenza, 
and  literally  starved  to  death.  Lewis  Pascal  was  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  there  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  As  this  man  had 
been  remarkable  for  his  zeal,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
had  maintained  the  p<^  to  be  Antichrist,  he  was  reserved  as  a 
gratifying  spectacle  for  his  holiness  and  the  conclave  of  cardinals, 
who  were  present  at  his  death.  But  such  was  die  address  which 
Pascal  delivered  to  the  people,  from  the  word  of  God,  that  the 
pope  would  gladly  have  wished  himself  elsewhere,  or  that  Pascal 
had  been  dumb  and  the  people  deaf  I  Hie  account  that  is  given 
us  of  his  dying  behaviour,  can  scarcely  fail  to  remind  one  of  the 
case  of  the  martyr  Stephen ;  and  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  added  to  his  fervent  supplications  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
deqily  affected  the  spectators,  while  the  pope  and  cardinals 
gnashed  their  teeth  throu^  rage. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Waldenses  of  Calabria,  who  were 
wholly  exterminated :  for  if  any  of  the  fugitives  returned,  it  was 
upon  the  eaqpress  condition  that  they  would  in  all  things  conform 
themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  church  of  Rome.* 

About  this  time,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country  of  Piedmont  by  conquest,  and  regulated 
its  ai&irs  by  means  of  its  parliament  at  Turin.  The  pontifical 
chair  was  then  filled  by  Paul  III.,  who  plied  the  parliament  so 
sedulously  to  proceed  against  these  pernicious  heretics,  the  Wal- 
denses, that  the  recent  scenes  of  France  were  now  re-acted  in 
Piedmont ;  numbers  of  the  Waldenses  being  committed  to  the 
flames.  Happily  these  things  were,  in  a  great  measure,  new 
among  them.  They,  therefore,  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
humbly  supjdicating  that  they  might  be  indulged  with  the  same 
privil^;es  under  his  government  which  they  and  their  forefathers 
had  so  long  enjoyed  under  the  house  of  Savoy.  But  Francis  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer,  commanding  them  to  be  regulated 
in  the  concerns  of  religion  by  the  laws  of  the  R<Hnan  church, 
or  they  should  be  punished  as  heretics ;  adding,  that  he  did  not 
bum  the  followers  of  Luth^  in  every  part  of  France,  to  permit  a 
nest  of  heretics  to  rest  secure  in  the  bosom  of  the  Alps.  They 
were,  therefore,  commanded  by  the  parliament  to  send  away  their 


•  Perrin's  Historj  of  the  Waldenses,  b.  ii.  ch.  7. 
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pastors,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  in  their  room  to  receiye  priests  be- 
longing to  the  Catholic  church,  to  conduct  their  worship  and  sing 
masses  for  them.  The  Waldenses  replied  that,  in  what  regarded 
their  religious  worship,  they  could  obey  no  commands  which  in* 
terfered  with  the  laws  of  God,  to  whom  they  rather  chose  to  be 
obedient,  in  every  thing  that  concerned  his  service,  than  to  follow 
the  fancies  and  inclinations  of  men.* 

But  the  multiplicity  of  important  concerns  which,  at  diat 
critical  juncture,  engaged  the  king's  attention,  not  permitting  him 
to  prosecute  his  measures  against  the  Waldenses,  the  parliameit 
relinquished  the  matter  to  the  court  of  inquisition,  who  committed 
to  the  flames  as  many  as  they  could  apprehend.  Among  the  vic- 
tims to  papal  intolerance,  at  this  period,  was  Catalan  Girard,  of 
St.  John,  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne.  Information  was  given  against 
him  by  some  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
accompany  him  to  the  preaching  of  several  of  the  barbs,  or  pastors, 
of  the  valleys.  Of  the  number  of  these  deponents,  was  Bemardin 
Fea,  from  the  vicinity  of  Pignerol,  who  testified,  on  the  Idth 
of  October,  1535,  before  the  commissioners,  that,  five  or  six  years 
previous,  the  said  Girard  and  another  of  his  friends  took  him  to 
a  place  where  he  heard  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  barbs,  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  interrogated  by  Girard,  and  instructed  in  vari- 
ous points  of  the  religion  of  the  Waldenses.  The  result  was, 
that  Girard  was  seized,  taken  to  Reuel,  and  condemned  to  be 
burnt  to  death.  He  behaved  with  admirable  fortitude ;  for,  hav- 
ing reached  the  place  of  execution,  as  he  sat  upon  the  funeral 
pile,  he  requested  the  bystanders  to  hand  him  two  stones,  which 
being  done,  he  took  them  in  his  hands,  and  rubbing  them  one 
against  the  other,  thus  addressed  his  executioners : — **  You  ima- 
gine that  by  your  persecutions  you  will  be  able  to  root  out  our 
religion ;  but  it  will  be  no  more  possible  for  you  to  efiect  that, 
than  it  would  be  for  me  with  my  hands  to  annihQate  these  stones, 
or  even  to  eat  them."  Having  uttered  these  words,  he  cast  the 
stones  from  him,  and  ended  his  life  by  a  glorious  martyrdom.f 
In  the  year  1555,  several  were  burnt  in  the  castle  yard,  at  Turin ; 
and  among  others,  Bartholomew  Hector,  a  bookseller,  who,  by 

•  Sir  Samuel  Morlaod^t  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  224. 
t  Pierre  Gilles,  Hist,  des  Eglises  Refonaees,  ch.  r'u  p.  40. 
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his  admirable  fortitude  under  his  sufierings,  his  holy  conversation, 
and  fervent  prayers  to  God,  so  deeply  affected  the  spectators, 
that  he  drew  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  the  language  of  compas- 
sionate sympathy  from  their  lips. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  parliament  of  Turin,  resolving  to  second, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  efforts  of  the  inquisitors,  ap- 
pointed a  person  of  the  name  of  St  Julian,  president,  and  sent 
him  throughout  the  valleys,  armed  with  the  king's  authority,  and 
accompanied  by  an  assessor,  to  compel  the  Waldenses  either  to 
conform  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  put  them  to  death ;  pro- 
mising to  render  their  agents  every  assistance  they  might  require, 
either  to  reduce  to  obedience,  or  exterminate  them. 

On  their  arrival  at  Perouse,  they  issued  a  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  commanding  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  to 
attend  mass,  on  pain  of  death.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Pignerol,  where  they  summoned  several  persons  to  appear  before 
them,  and  drew  up  indictments,  probably  with  the  view  of  terri- 
fying the  Waldenses ;  but  not  finding  these  methods  to  succeed 
to  their  expectations,  they  next  had  recourse  to  a  new  and  more 
alluring  expedient.  St  Julian  had  brought  with  him  several 
monks  from  the  valley  of  Angrogne,  one  of  whom  he  caused  to 
preach  before  a  large  concoiu*se  of  the  people.  The  zealous  eccle- 
siastic laboured  indefatigably  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  praises  of  which  he  extolled  to  the  skies. 
The  people  heard  him  patiently  to  the  end  of  his  harangue;  and 
then  rising  up,  requested  that  one  of  their  pastors,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  might  be  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  making  some 
remarks  on  the  sermon ;  but  the  president  very  prudently  de- 
clined the  proposal.  His  refusal,  however,  occasioned  such  mur- 
muring throughout  the  auditory,  that  the  president  and  his  monks 
were  petrified  with  astonishment,  and  took  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  afforded  them  of  decently  retiring,  and  returning  to 
Tiuin. 

The  monks  informed  the  parliament  of  their  proceedings,  inti- 
mating how  difficult  it  would  be  to  subdue  these  people  by  coer- 
cive measures;  and  giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that,  even  if 
attempted,  the  country  afforded  such  facilities  of  defending 
themselves,  that,  either  to  reduce  them  to  the  obedience  of  the 
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church  of  Rome,  or  to  rid  the  country  of  them,  must  be  an  Her-» 
culean  task,  and  performed  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  that 
to  exterminate  them  must  be  the  work  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of 
France  too :  they,  therefore,  submitted  it  to  consideration,  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  transmit  a  report  of  this  matter  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  leave  the  further  prosecution  of  the  Waldenses  to  his 
own  discretion.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  parliament  took  any  further  measures  relative  to  them. 

His  majesty,  however,  at  length  reported  his  pleasure  upon  the 
message  of  the  parliament;  and  it  was,  that  all  his  subjects  in 
Piedmont  should  be  compelled  to  attend  mass,  on  pain  of  corpo- 
real punishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods;  and  St. 
Julian  was  again  sent  to  Angrogne  to  enforce  obedience :  but  the 
people  were  still  as  averse  to  compliance  as  ever  they  had  been. 
They  answered,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  johey  such  decrees 
as  were  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  God«  He  then  oonunanded 
twelve  of  the  principal  persons  among  them,  with  all  the  pastors 
and  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  valleys,  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  at  Turin,  there  to  receive  such  sentences  as  should  be 
passed  upon  them.  They  returned  for  answer,  that  such  corn* 
mands  came  from  man  only,  and  not  from  God,  and  that,  as  they 
could  not  appear  at  Turin  but  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  of 
being  troubled  on  account  of  tlieir  religious  profession,  they  de- 
clined compliance. 

This  contumacious  behaviour  inflamed  the  parliament  to  the 
highest  pitch.  They  proceeded  against  them  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner,  causing  all  that  could  be  apprehended  in  Piedmont, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  valleys,  to  be  committed  to  the  flames 
at  Turin ;  and  among  others,  Mr.  JefFery  Vamigle  was  burnt,  in 
the  year  1557,  in  the  castle  yard.  He  was  attended  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators,  upon  whom  his  death  made  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression ;  his  fervent  piety  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  tending  greatly  to  confirm  and  establish  their  own 
minds. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  Francis  was  removed  fit>m 
the  stage  of  life,  and  his  son,  Henry  II.  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  now  moved  with  compassion 
for  the  poor  persecuted  Waldenses,  interceded  for  them  with 
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Henry,  entreating  him  to  permit  them  the  some  religious  privi- 
leges which  their  forefathers  had  enjoyed  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration ;  and  their  application  was  not  without  success. 

The  war  between  France,  Spain,  and  his  Highness  of  Savoy, 
after  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-three  years  continuance,  was 
at  length  terminated.  Peace  was  concluded  by  their  deputies  on 
the  3rd  of  April,  1659,  on  condition  that  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain  should  mutually  deliver  up  what  they  had  taken  from 
each  other  during  these  last  wars,  and  that  the  King  of  France 
should  also  restore  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  what  he  had  taken 
from  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers, 
Chivas,  and  Villeneuve  d'Ast,  with  their  territories.  Thus  the 
valleys  in  which  the  reformed  churches  existed,  returned  under 
the  government  of  their  ancient  and  natural  princes. 

Along  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  also  concluded  the  happy 
marriage  between  the  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert,  above  mentioned, 
and  Margaret  of  France,  sister  to  King  Henry  II.  This  duke 
and  duchess  have  been  recognised  by  the  results,  and  charac- 
terized by  history  as  among  the  most  prudent  princes  of  their 
time.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  peace,  it  was  ru* 
moured  that,  in  making  it,  each  of  the  above-named  contracting 
princes  had  promised  to  employ  his  best  efforts  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  all  who  in  his  estates  should  be  recognised  as 
being  of  a  religion  opposed  to  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
churches  of  the  valleys,  and  other  reformed  inhabitants  of  Pied- 
mont, were  not,  however,  molested  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1559.  Their  prince,  to  whom  their  fidelity  and  probity 
were  well  known,  had  no  wish  to  trouble  them ;  and  as  for  the 
duchess,  she  was  even  desirous  of  their  repose  and  preservation, 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  which  she 
acquired  during  a  long  intimacy  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Margaret,  her  paternal  aunt,  and  also  with  Renee,  of  France, 
her  maternal  aunt,  daughter  of  King  Louis  XII. :  they  both  had 
a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  it,  and  favoured  it,  wherever  they 
were,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  All  this  gave  hope  of  re- 
pose to  the  faithful  in  Piedmont ;  but  the  importunities  which  the 
pope  was  incessantly  receiving  from  his  nuncios  and  others,  his  con- 
sequent efforts,  together  with  those  of  the  King  of  Spain,  of  certain 
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princes  of  Italy,  and  of  prelates  in  Piedmont,  excited  by  die 
catholic  party  there,  wrought  so  powerfully  together  in  perverting 
this  otherwise  well-disposed  prince,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
oonsent^to  the  persecution  demanded  against  those  of  the  reformed 
religion  dwelling  in  his  estates.  It  commenced  aconrdingly  l^ 
an  edict,  issued  at  Nice,  where  the  duke  at  that  time  resided, 
with  his  court,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1560.  By  this  edict, 
the  subjects  of  his  Highness,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  were 
forbidden  to  hear  the  Lutheran  ministers,  preaching  in  the  valley 
of  Lucerne,  or  in  any  other  place,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
crowns  each  for  the  first  offence,  and  of  being  made  perpetual 
galley-slaves  for  the  second.  At  the  same  time,  all  officers  of 
justice  were  ordered,  as  well  as  all  sjrndics  of  towns  and  districts, 
to  imprison  or  give  in  the  names  of  such  as  went  to  hear  sudi 
discourses,  as  aforesaid,  with  a  promise  of  one-half  the  pecuniary 
penalties  imposed. 

The  repose  of  the  reformed  having  suffered  this  interruption, 
their  enemies  by  continual  importunities  obtained  the  renewal  of 
other  edicts  and  rigorous  penalties,  with  the  means  necessary  fi>r 
enforcing  them :  and  the  Waldenses,  to  counteract  it,  presented 
a  humble  petition  to  their  sovereign,  in  which  they  informed  him 
they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  many  accusations  laid  against  them, 
nor  of  the  various  calumnies  that  were  cast  upon  them,  with  die 
view  of  rendering  them  odious  to  all  the  princes  and  monardis 
of  the  Christian  world.     They  then  make  a  bold  avowal  of  their 
principles  as  these  respected  the  Christian  fiiith — their  readiness 
to  yield  obedience  to  their  civil  rulers  in  evexy  thing  that  did  not 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  conscience — their  anxious  wish  to  live 
peaceably  with  their  neighbours;  boldly  affirming  that,  thou^ 
often  provoked  to  it,  they  had  done  violence  to  no  man ;  and  in 
this  respect,  tliey  challenged  any  complaint  that  could  be  brought 
against  them.  They  appealed  to  their  published  confessions  of  foith, 
that  they  were  not  obstinate  in  their  opinions,  but,  on  the  contmry, 
ready  to  receive  all  holy  and  pious  admonitions  that  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  they  were  so  far  finom 
evading  discusssion  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  anxiously  desired 
it.   They  implored  his  highness  to  consider  that  their  religious  pro- 
fession was  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  as  their  adversaries  falsely 
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reported — ^but  had  been  the  profession  of  their  fatliers,  grand- 
fathers, and  great-grandfathers — ^yea,  of  their  predecessors  of  still 
more  ancient  times,  even  of  the  martyrs,  confessors,  apostles,  and 
prophets ;  and  they  called  upon  their  adversaries  to  prove  the 
contrary,  if  they  were  able.  Persuaded,  therefore,  as  they  were 
that  their  religion  was  not  a  human  invention,  but  founded  upon 
the  word  of  God,  which  shall  remain  for  ever,  they  were  confi- 
dent that  no  human  force  should  be  able  to  extinguish  it. 

They  called  to  the  mind  of  their  prince,  the  grievous  persecu- 
tions that  for  many  ages  past  had  been  carried  on  against  their 
brethren,  and  which  had  been  so  far  from  destroying  the  sect, 
that  their  numbers  were  increasing  daily — an  argument,  as  they 
remarked,  that  the  work  and  counsel  was  not  of  men,  but  of  God, 
and  consequently  not  to  be  destroyed  by  violence.  They  remind 
him  that  it  is  no  trifling  thing  to  fight  against  God ;  and  beseech 
him  to  consider  well  what  he  is  about  to  undertake,  before  he 
embrues  his  hands  in  innocent  blood.  '^  We  shall  religiously 
cbey  all  your  Highness's  edicts,"  say  they,  '<  so  fiur  as  conscience 
will  permit — ^but  Jesub  is  our  Saviour — and  when  conscience 
says  Nay,  your  Highness  knows  that  it  is  our  duty  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  While  we  frankly  acknowledge  the  right  of 
Caesar  to  demand  from  us  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  we  must  also 
render  to  God  what  is  due  to  Him." 

But  whether  this  petition  did  not  arrive  in  time,  or  that  the 
duke  actually  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  it  seems  that,  in  the  year 
1561,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  were  considerably  harassed 
by  the  military ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  sending  deputies  to  Turin,  to  prevail  upon  the  duchess, 
who  was  reported  to  be  fiivourably  disposed  towards  their  cause, 
to  intercede  for  them.  In  this  instance  they  were  more  suc- 
cessfiiL  An  edict  was  issued  in  fitvour  of  the  Waldenses,  bearing 
date  the  5th  of  June,  1561,  granting  them  the  privilege  of  hold- 
ing the  public  assemblies  in  all  the  usual  places,  free  fit>m 
molestation ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  had  been  injured  by  the 
seizure  and  confiscatibn  of  their  property,  should  have  it  restored, 
or  receive  a  compensation  for  the  same. 

The  transactions  of  1560  and  1561,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
are  narrated  by  Peter  Gilles,  in  his  «  History  of  die   Reformed 
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Churches,"  with  much  circumstantiality.  In  fiict^  they  occupy 
chapters  xiii.  to  xxx.  inclusive,  of  his  work— at  least,  a  hundred 
closely-printed  pages  in  quarto.  But  thou^  the  whole  will  am* 
ply  repay  the  curious  reader,  whose  time  and  patience  will  enaUe 
him  to  make  his  way  throu^  the  historian's  obsdiete  Frendi,  its 
entire  insertion  is  incompatible  with  my  circumscribed  limits,  nor 
would  the  reader  thank  me  for  detaining  him  so  long  on  the 
affairs  of  these  two  eventful  years.  After  not  only  wading  through 
theiu,  but  actually  translating  them,  I  feel  compelled  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place  the  abridged  account  of  Slsidan's  Continua- 
tor,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

*^  There  was  in  Piedmont,"  says  he,  ^<  a  valley  called  fay  the 
name  of  Perouse,  and  St.  Martin,  inhabited  by  about  15,000 
souls,  whose  ancestors,  about  four  hundred  years  since,  had,  upon 
the  preaching  of  Waldo^  Esperon,  and  Arnold  of  Bresda,  made 
a  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had,  at  times,  been 
severely  treated  for  it,  by  the  French,  under  whom  they  had  been, 
but  by  the  last  treaQr  they  were  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy* 
This  people,  about  the  year  1555,  had  embraced  the  Reformation, 
and  had  suffered  it  to  be  publicly  preached,  thou^  it  was  for^ 
bidden  by  the  council  at  Turin,  which,  the  year  fidlowing,  sent 
one  of  its  own  members,  to  inquire  after  the  oflfenders,  and  to 
punish  them ;  to  whom  the  inhabitants  delivered  the  oonfessioo 
of  their  faith : — '  Declaring  that  they  professed  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  comprehended  in  the 
Aposdes*  Creed;  and  admitted  the  sacraments  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  the  ten  commandments,  &c.  That  they  believed  the 
supreme  civil  magistrates  were  instituted  by  God,  and  they  were 
to  be  obeyed,  and  that  whosoever  resisted  them  fought  against 
God.  They  said  they  had  received  this  doctrine  from  thdr  an- 
cestors, and  that  if  they  were  in  any  error  they  were  ready  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  word  of  Grod,  and  would  jvesendy 
renounce  any  heretical  or  erroneous  doctrine  which  should  be  so 
shewn  to  them.' 

^^  On  this  a  solemn  disputation  was  af^inted,  concerning  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  auricular  confession,  tradition,  prayers  and 
oblations  for  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  and  her 
censures;   all    which    they   rejected,  alleging  that  they   were 
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human  inventions,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  .God.  This  con- 
fession was  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  King  of  France, 
who,  about  a  year  after,  returned  an  answer,  that  he  had  caused 
it  to  be  examined  by  his  learned  divines,  who  had  all  condemned 
it  as  erroneous  and  contrary  to  true  religion ;  and,  therefore,  the 
king  commanded  them  to  reject  the  confession,  and  to  submit  to 
the  holy  church  of  Rome;  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,  their  per- 
sons and  estates  should  be  confiscated.  But  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  resolved  to  stand  by  their  former  confessioiL  They 
were,  therefore,  commanded  not  to  admit  any  teacher  who  was 
not  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  or  the  council  there ;  and 
that  if  any  teachers  came  among  them  firom  Geneva,  they  should 
discover  or  apprehend  them,  upon  pain  of  death,  and  loss  of  all 
they  had.  For  three  years  after  this  the  Waldenses  were  let 
akme,  and  no  way  molested;  but  this  year,  1560,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  much  against  his  will  and  inclinaticm,  was  drawn  by  the 
pope  to  make  war  upon  them.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Jean 
de  Carpuignan,  and  one  Mathurim  and  his  wife  were  appre^ 
hended  and  burnt,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  death;  about 
sixty  were  sent  to  the  galleys ;  and  some  recanted  and  professed 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  After  this,  Thomas  Jacomel,  a 
Dominican,  was  sent,  with  one  Turbis  for  his  assistant,  who  was 
a  bloody  man,  to  inquire  diligently  and  severely  into  all  that  were 
suspected;  but  the  nobility  interposing,  there  was  no  great 
severity  shewn.  The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Pignerol,  which 
was  seated  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley  on  the  other  side,  kept  a 
parcel  of  soldiers  in  pay ;  and,  entrapping  as  many  of  these  poor 
people  as  they  could,  as  they  passed  to  and  fro,  they  used  tfiem 
very  cruelly ;  and  some  others  of  the  nobility  did  the  same  thing ; 
and  a  sedition  following  upon  it,  they  fined  the  poor  inhabitants 
one  thousand  six  hundred  crowns.  Upon  this  a  sharp  war 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  i^^gressors  of  the  church 
of  Rome. 

"  The  pastor  of  Perouse  was  taken  and  burnt  with  a  slow  fire, 
together  with  many  of  his  flock,  and  the  inhabitants  were  despoiled 
of  all  they  had,  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Being  thus 
enraged  with  hard  usage,  in  the  month  of  July,  fifty  of  them  set 
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upon  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
Pignerol,  put  them  to  flight,  and  slew  the  greatest  part  of  them; 
and  about  four  hundred  more  of  their  party  coming  up,  they 
took  the  abbey  of  Pignerol,  and  delivered  all  their  people  whidi 
were  imprisoned  there.  In  October  following,  news  being 
brought  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  sending  an  army  to  destroy 
them,  they  resolved  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  arms  against 
their  prince,  but  that  they  would  take  what  they  could  cany 
away,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  there  await 
the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who  never  forsakes  his  own,  and  can 
turn  the  hearts  of  princes  which  way  he  pleaseth.  There  was 
not  one  man  amongst  them  who  repined  against  this  decree.  In 
after-times  they  had  pastors  who  taught  them  otherwise,  and  told 
them  it  was  not  their  prince,  but  the  pope  that  they  resisted,  and 
that  they  fought  not  for  their  religion,  but  for  their  wives  and 
children.  The  2nd  of  November  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  entered  their  borders,  and  the  soldiers  attempting  to  get 
above  them,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  slings,  and  main- 
tained a  fight  against  them  (though  they  were  but  few  in  number) 
the  space  of  a  whole  day,  with  no  great  loss.  At  last  the  General, 
finding  they  were  not  to  be  forced,  gave  them  leave  to  petition 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  <  that  they  might  live  in  peace,  assuring 
him  that  nothing  but  utter  ruin  could  have  forced  them  to  take 
arms  against  him — ^for  which  they  humbly  implored  his  highness's 
pardon ;  and  begging  the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  and  that 
they  might  not  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  traditions  of  the  diurcb 
of  Rome,  but  might,  with  his  leave,  enjoy  the  religion  they  had 
learned  firom  their  ancestors.' 

'^  This  petition  was  seconded  by  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  to  whom 
they  addressed  a  well-written  letter.*     She  was  a  mercifiil  prin* 

*  The  letter  to  the  duchess  displays  so  much  tact  in  the  composition,  and  reflccti 
so  much  honour  on  all  the  parties^  that  the  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  it,  sad 
L  therefore  subjoin  a  translation  of  it : — 

"  Ifod^/— The  lamentable  sute  in  whioh  the  poor  Ihithful  [bntfaren]  in  your 
territories  and  country  of  Piedmont  at  present  are,  and  also  the  excellent  grsoei 
which  it  has  pleased  our  God  to  put  within  you,  constrain  us  to  address  to  you  these 
presents,  most  humbly  beseeching  your  benign  Grace  to  take  them  in  good  pert. 
Madam,  we  think  that  your  Excellence  cannot  be  aware  of  the  great  peiwcutiotf 
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cess,  and  bad  great  power  over  the  afiections  of  the  duke.  It 
being  ever  her  judgment  that  this  people  were  not  to  be  so 
severely  used,  who  had  not  changed  their  religion  a  few  days  ago, 
but  had  been  in  possession  of  it  fix>m  their  ancestors  so  many 
ages.  Upon  this  they  were  to  be  received  to  mercy ;  but  the 
soldiery  fell  upon  them  when  they  suspected  nothing,  and  plun* 
dered  them  three  days  together.  The  General  seemed  to  be 
much  concerned  at  this  breach  of  fidth :  yet  after  this  they  were 
fined  eight  thousand  crowns,  which  they  were  forced  to  borrow 
on  great  usury ;  and  they  were  also  commanded  to  bring  all  their 
arms  into  the  castles  which  the  duke  had  garrisoned  in  their 
country.  And  at  last  they  were  commanded  to  eject  aU  their 
pastors  (which  was  submitted  to  with  the  tears  of  their  people), 
that  they  might  avoid  the  tvay  of  the  soldiers.  The  General  pre- 
tended not  to  be  satisfied  that  their  pastors  were  in  reality  gone; 
and  when  they  suffered  them  to  search  their  houses,  the  soldiers 


imsed  against  the  poor  flock  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  your  country  of  Piedmont ;  whidi 
pereceutioo  is  sueb,  that  whoerer  will  perserere  in  the  pure  confession  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  he  is  in  three  or  four  days  committed  to  the  flames,  which  has  been  done 
within  these  few  days  past  to  three  or  four  pious  persons  in  the  town  of  Carignan. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  many  have  fled,  having  abandoned  their 
houses,  wives,  and  children ;  poor  infirm  persons  haye  been  constrained  to  make 
abjuration ;  grievous  edicts  are  daily  issued,  prohibiting  the  hearing  of  the  preaching 
of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  enjoining  every  one  to  attend  the  mass  and  other  ceremoniee 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  threatenings  of  the  most  terrible  penalties  in  case  of 
disobedience.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  we  are  to  be  ruined  by  Ibrce  of  arms^ 
which  our  enemies,  in  fiwt,  having  already  taken  up  against  us,  they  plunder  our 
houses,  root  up  our  vineyards,  and  miserably  outrage  our  poor  people ;  and  all  this 
solely  OD  account  of  our  religion ;  for  we  have  no  apprehension  of  their  being  able 
justly  to  bring  any  thing  else  to  our  charge ;  and  we  have  this  confidence^  that,  if  his 
highness  the  duke  were  correctly  informed  of  our  religion  and  manner  of  living,  he 
would  not  suffer  sudi  injuries  to  be  done  to  us. 

**  Now,  most  excellent  lady,  amongst  the  fine  gifts  and  graces  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  invest  you  with,  he  has  given  you  the  great  treasure  of  his  holy  truth  in 
keeping— not  to  conceal,  but  to  maintain  and  defend  it.  He  has  lighted  the  lamp  of 
lifo  within  you— not  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick  ;  it  has  pleased 
him  also  to  give  you  great  authority  and  power  wherewith  to  aid  his  poor  people; 
has  brought  you  to  them  even  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  it  is  required,  and 
he  now  calls  yon  to  the  work.  Wherefore,  Madam,  forget  not  the  duty  which  you 
owe  to  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  his  children.  Your  benign  Grace  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  fine  examples  of  those  good  and  excellent  ladies  [mentioned  in 
Scripture] ;  to  wit,  Deborah,  Esther,  and  Judith,  who,  in  similar  cases,  to«erve  God 
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plundered  them  again^  and  dien  burnt  their  town.  There  was 
one  town  called  Angrogne,  in  a  Talley  of  the  same  name,  where 
the  General  pretended  to  shew  them  more  &vour,  and  agreed  that 
they  should  have  one  pastor  left  them ;  but  they  forced  him  also 
to  flee  into  the  mountains  afterwards,  and  plundered  his  hoose^ 
and  all  his  neighbours,  and  then  enjoined  the  syndics  (or  chief 
magistrates)  to  bring  in  the  pastor — ^threatening  that  otherwise 
they  would  bum  and  destroy  the  whole  territory ;  and  when  thqr 
had  so  done  they  withdrew. 

<<  In  the  meantime  their  messengers  were  gone  with  their  peti« 
tion,  mentioned  above,  to  the  duke  at  Vercelli,  where  they 
attended  for^  days  before  they  could  get  an  audience,  and  then 
they  were  forced  to  promise  they  would  admit  the  mass;  and 
when  the  prince  had,  upon  these  terms,  forgivtti  their  taking 
arms  against  him,  they  were  commanded  to  ask  pardon,  too^  of 
the  pope's  nuncio,  which  at  last  they  did.  During  their  abaence, 
the  inhabitants  of  Angrogne  had  permitted  no  sermons  but  in 


And  hk  people,  fpared  not  their  Utes ;  and  the  Lord  did  then,  by  their  meuif ,  giwt 
thingi  for  the  delWerBnoe  of  bis  poor  people,  and  hai  pleeed  those  pious  women  Ibr 
ever  in  a  high  degree  of  glory  and  honour,  as  well  in  heaven  as  on  earth. 

**  Now,  Madam,  a  gracious  God  ealls  you  to  be  on  the  same  list  and  rank  with 
them.  Will  you  allow  that  the  Lord  Jesus  be  thus  indignantly  treated  in  his  mcni* 
bers  miserably  ehased,  and  banishad  from  your  territories  and  that  tha  lead  in 
whidi  you  live  and  have  so  much  power,  be  detUed  with  his  Uood,  and  that  before 
your  eyes?  Your  Grace  knows,  that  all  the  mod  or  evil  whieh  is  done  to  the  least 
of  his  little  ones  is  done  to  himself,  and  that  whieh  is  done  to  him  is  done  to  God, 
his  Father.  If,  then.  Madam,  you  have  this  good  alftetion  and  desire  to  do  aa  exeai- 
lent  a  work  before  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  great  King  of  Kings^  and  before  God  your 
Father,  and  to  make  a  saeriflce  to  him,  the  sweet  odour  of  wfaioh  shall  ascend  to 
heaven,  employ  yourself  in  defending  his  holy  truth  and  the  cause  of  his  ehildren, 
whieh  is  his  own. 

**  The  good  Prince  Abdias  is  much  praised  in  the  holy  Seriptorss,  for  having  pr»- 
teeted  a  hundred  propheu  of  the  Lord  in  the  time  of  the  peraeeotion  of  King  Ahab; 
....and  you.  Madam,  may  protect  many  thousands  of  his  ehildren.  The  Lord  Jesns 
has  not  spared  for  you  his  precious  body,  his  lifo,  his  blood,  or  aught  besides ;  be  not 
aftvid.  Madam,  to  do  the  like  Ibr  him  and  his.  And  we  all,  your  poor  and  humble 
subjeett,  will  pray,  without  ceasing,  our  grasious  God  and  Father  to  maintain  you  in 
all  prosperity,  and  to  have  yon  ahraya  in  his  holy  keeping. 

''Of,  your  ExoeDenee,  the  poor  and  foithAtl  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleya 
of  Lucerne,  Angrogne,  Perouse,  St.  Martin,  and  all  thooe  of  the  plain,  who 
call  purely  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeans."— <  Pierre  Gilles,  Hist,  des  Eglisas 
Reformecs,  eh.  xi.  p.  81,  &c.) 
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private,  that  they  might  not  exasperate  the  prince,  or  make  the 
affiurs  of  their  deputies  more  difficult.  But  they  resolved,  when 
these  were  returned,  to  exercise  their  rdigion  openly,  and  not  to 
give  any  thing  to  the  maintaining  of  the  sddiers,  whether  their 
request  was  granted  or  denied. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  January  the  deputies  returned,  and  when 
their  principals  understood  what  had  been  done,  they  wrote  to 
the  rest  of  the  vaUeys  to  give  them  an  account  of  it,  and  desired 
a  public  consultation  or  diet ;  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  all  join  in  a  league  to  defend  their  religion,  which  they 
believed  was  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  professing  in  the 
meantime  to  obey  their  prince,  according  to  the  command  of 
God,  and  that  diey  would,  for  the  future,  make  no  agreement  or 
peace^  but  by  common  consent,  in  which  the  freedom  of  their 
religion  should  be  saved.  Upon  this  they  became  more  con- 
fident, refused  the  conditions  oiFered  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  promises  made  by  their  deputies.  And  the  next  day  they 
entered  into  the  church  of  Bobbio,  and  broke  down  all  the 
images  and  altars,  and  then  marching  to  Villare,  where  they 
intended  to  do  the  like,  they  met  the  soldiers,  who  had  heard 
what  was  done,  going  to  plunder  Bobbio,  stopped  them,  and  with 
their  slings  so  pelted  them,  that  they  were  glad  to  shift  for  their 
lives,  and  left  these  reformers  to  do  the  same  thing  at  Villare. 
The  captain  of  Turin,  attempting  to  quell  this  outrage,  was 
beaten,  and  the  duke's  officers  were  glad  to  seek  to  their  pastors 
fi>r  a  passport  After  this  they  beat  the  captain  of  Turin  in  a 
second  fight.  By  this  time  the  whole  army  drew  into  the  field, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  these  valleys  not  being  able  to  resist  them, 
the  soldiers  burnt  all  their  towns  and  houses,  and  destroyed  all 
the  people  they  took.  In  these  broils,  Monteil,  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy's  chief  officers,  was  slain  by  a  lad  of  ei^teen  years  of 
age ;  and  Truchet,  another  of  them,  by  a  dwarf.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  had  sent  seven  thousand  soldiers  to  destroy  this  handful  of 
men ;  and  yet  such  was  their  desperation,  and  the  advantages  of 
their  country,  that  they  beat  his  soldiers  wheresoever  they  met 
them.  And  in  all  these  fights  their  enemies  observed  that  they 
had  slain  only  fourteen  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thence  concluded 
that  God  fought  for  them.     So  the  Savoyards  began  to  treat  for 
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a  peace,  which  at  last  was  concluded  to  the  advantage  of  diew 
poor  despicable  people.  The  duke  remitted  the  eight  thousand 
crowns  they  were  to  pay  by  the  former  treaty,  and  suffered  them 
to  enjoy  their  religious  liberty ;  so  that  he  got  nothing  by  thb 
war  but  loss  and  shame,  the  ruin  of  his  people  on  both  sides,  and 
the  desolation  of  his  country/'* 

When  peace  was  in  some  d^ee  restored,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1561,  the  murders,  imprisonments,  burnings,  plunders, 
levies  of  ransom-money,  and  other  acts  of  hostility,  had  reduced 
so  great  a  number  of  families  to  extreme  poverty,  that  the  pastors 
and  other  leading  persons  belonging  to  the  churches  found  it 
would  be  impossible  to  relieve  them,  in  any  tolerable  d^ree,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  charity  which  their  brethren  could  exercise. 
For,  independent  of  their  own  miserable  plight,  brethren  and 
sisters  were  every  day  arriving  in  the  valleys  who  had  escaped 
the  massacre  of  Calabria,  lately  mentioned,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  stripped  of  all  their  efiects — so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
soothe  them  on  their  arrival,  and  administer  to  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power ;  and  this  greatly  increased  the  solicitude 
of  the  pastors  and  principal  men  among  them.  Calvin  and 
Beza,  pastors  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  being  made  acquainted 
with  this  distressing  posture  of  their  af&irs,  with  their  wonted 
liberali^,  not  only  procured  a  considerable  supply  finom  the 
members  of  their  own  church,  but  also  took  the  necessary  steps 
to  make  the  churches  in  Switzerland,  Crermany,  and  elseidiere, 
acquainted  with  their  wants,  and  implored  their  charity  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Waldenses,  on  so  necessary  and  Intimate  an  occa- 
sion. They  procured  suitable  persons  from  the  valleys  to  be 
sent,  and  furnished  them  with  the  necessary  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ;  and  in  this  benevolent  work  Calvin  took  an  active 
part,  so  that  the  deputies  who  were  sent  on  this  special  errand 
collected  considerable  sums,  of  which  the  greater  part,  however, 
was  a  munificent  offering  firom  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Marquis  of  Baden,  the  evangelical 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  French  Church  at  Strasburg. 
Those  of  Provence,  and  other  places,  also  contributed  liberally; 

•  S1eidan*s  History  of  the  Reformation,  Continuation,  pp.  52-— 54. 
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90  that  a  very  seasonable  and  efficient  relief  was  thereby  fur-* 
nished  to  these  victims  of  papal  cruelty.  The  pastors  in  the  val- 
leys had  also  the  gratification  of  learning,  by  letters  firom  the 
Italian  minister  of  the  church  of  Turin,  that  considerable  collec- 
tions were  making  for  them  at  several  other  places,  and  which 
would  be  speedily  forthcoming;  but  this  last  piece  of  intelligence 
was  only  partially  realized,  owing  to  the  troubles  which  soon  after 
took  place  throughout  all  France.* 

This  calm,  however,  lasted  only  about  four  years;  for,  in 
1565,  at  the  importunate  request  of  the  catholic  party,  an  edict 
was  issued,  enjoining  every  subject  throughout  the  dominions  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  not  conforming  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
appear  before  the  magistrates  of  their  several  districts,  within  ten 
days  after  its  publication,  and  there  either  declare  their  readiness 
to  go  to  mass,  or  quit  the  country  in  two  months.  The  magis^ 
trates  were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  take  particular  cogni-* 
zance  of  such  as  refused  compliance,  and  to  transmit  information 
thereof  to  his  highness. 

The  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  this  tremendous  blow  which  now  threatened  the  Wal- 
denses,  very  humanely  interposed  with  the  duke,  for  the  purpose 
of  warding  it  off.  Tlie  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  par- 
ticular, addressed  a  letter  to  him,  which  he  transmitted  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  his  counsellors.  I  regret  that  its  length  (for  it 
occupies  seven  pages  in  foUo,)  renders  its  entire  insertion  here 
impracticable;  but  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  noble 
sentiments  that  it  breathes  throughout  firom  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  I  plainly  see,"  says  the  Elector  Palatine,  "  whither  the 

designs  of  your  highness's  counsels  tend.  It  is  to  drag  these  poor 
people  to  prison,  and  there,  by  means  of  torment,  to  constrain 
them  to  confess  some  treason,  that  so  a  pretext  may  be  afforded 
for  destroying  all  the  churches  of  the  valleys,  as  seditious,  and  to 
condemn  them  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  But  let  your 
highness  recollect  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  who  not  only 
beholds  the  actions  of  men,  but  who  also  tries  their  hearts  and 

*  Pierre  Gillea,  Hist.  Eglises  Reformees,  eh.  xxx. 
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reins,  and  to  whom  all  diings  are  naked  and  open.  Let  your' 
highness  beware  of  wilfully  fighting  against  Ood,  and  of  perse- 
cuting Christ  in  his  members ;  for  though  he  may  bear  it  for  a 
while,  to  try  the  patience  of  his  saints,  he  will,  nevertheless,  in 
the  end,  chastise  the  persecutors  of  his  churches  and  people  with 
horrible  punbhments*  Let  not  your  highness  sufier  yourself  to 
be  abused  by  the  persuasions  of  the  papists,  who  may  possibly 
promise  you  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  eternal  life,  as  a  reward, 
in  case  you  banish,  imprison,  and  exterminate  your  subjects. 
But  the  infliction  of  cruelties,  and  inhuman  actions,  are  not  the 
hi^way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^there  must  be  some  other 
found  out.  Your  highness  may  see  what  success  has  attended  the 
last  forty  years  of  persecution.  What  advantage  have  those, 
who  called  themselves  catholics,  derived  fix>m  all  the  fires,  swcHds, 
gibbets,  prisons,  tortures,  and  banishments,  which  they  have 
exercised  in  Crermany,  England,  France,  and  Scotland  ?  No ; 
the  history  of  both  the  Jews  and  the  primitive  Christians  abun- 
dantly shews  that,  in  the  concerns  of  religion,  the  power, 
authority,  or  severity  of  men  avail  nothing.  Do  we  not  find, 
that  those  who  have  persecuted,  banished,  or  delivered  up  unto 
death,  the  Christians,  have  been  so  tar  from  gaining  any  thing 
thereby,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  increased  their  number? 
— insomuch  that  it  has  become  a  proverb — *  The  ashes  of  the 
martyrs  are  the  seed  of  the  Christian  church.^  In  this  reepect 
the  church  resembles  the  palm  tree,  which,  the  more  it  is  weighed 
down,  the  loftier  it  rises. — Be  assured,  that  true  religion  is 
nothing  eke  than  a  firm  and  setded  persuasion  of  the  existence 
of  God,  and  of  his  wiU,  as  revealed  in  his  word,  imprinted  on  the 
mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  having  once  taken  root,  cannot 
easily  be  eradicated  by  tortures  and  torments — ^for  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  it  will  sooner  endure  the  worst  that  can  befid 
them,  than  embrace  any  thing  which  appears  to  them  contrary  to 
religion  and  godliness. 

^^  By  the  grace  of  God^  evangelical  truth  now  shines  in  such 
splendour,  that  the  errors  and  deceits  of  the  Bishop  of  Rcmie, 
and  all  his  clergy,  are  sufficiently  known,  in  a  manner,  by  all  men ; 
nor  must  the  pope  think,  henceforward,  to  abuse  the  world  as  he 
has  done  in  former  times.     I  therefore  beseech  your  highness, 
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whom  I  understand  to  be  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  disposition,  that 
you  would  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  not  further  molest  these 
poor  people  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  nor  refuse  them  the 
free  exercise  of  it,  but  rather  allow  them  the  liberty  of  assembling 
in  public  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God;  in  doing  which 
you  will  readily  discover  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  have  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty  and  obedience.  Your  highness  is  hot  ignorant  what  evils 
were  brought  upon  France  by  their  violence,  in  banishing  and 
persecuting  [the  Christians  there] ;  what  a  flame  was  raised,  which 
in  a  manner  consumed  the  whole  kingdom,  and  what  ruin  ensued, 
— all  which  has  been  appeased  by  one  single  edicts  granting  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  most  entire  peace  and 
tranquiUi^r  reigns  among  them,  though  they  profess  different 
forms  of  religion.  And  indeed  the  plain  truth  is,  that  if  your 
highness,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  car- 
dinals, prelates,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  Roman 
religion,  is  resolved  still  to  continue  to  persecute  these  poor 
people,  you  will  unquestionably  experience  the  same  evils  that 
have  come  upon  other  kingdoms.  Nothing  that  is  violent  is  of 
long  duration ;  and  we  must  not  always  follow  the  wolf  into  the 
wood.  Poverty  and  hunger  are  no  inconsiderable  torments,  nor 
is  it  an  easy  thing  to  lead  so  long  and  miserable  a  life  in  exile, 
when  deprived  of  one's  goods  and  estates*  It  is  the  height  of 
injustice  and  misery  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  be  prohibited  worshipping 
God  according  to  his  word.  And  it  is  wholly  intolerable  for 
good  and  faithful  subjects  to  be  accused  as  rebels  or  seditious 
persons. 

<*  I  learn,  not  without  much  grief^  that  scarcely  any  thing  has 
yet  been  done  in  regard  to  the  things  which  your  highness  pro- 
mised my  Junius*  by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  those  poor 
wretches  who  are  kept  in  the  galleys'  on  account  of  their  religion, 
whose  names  he  delivered  in  to  your  highness,  are  yet  detained : 
from  which  I  plainly  perceive  that  these  are  the  doings  of  your 
highness's  counsellors,  who  are  carried  away  with  deadly  hatred 


*  An  accredited  envoy  from  the  Elector  Palatine. 
VOL.    II.  2    N 
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against  our  religion,  of  which  I  have  proof,  not  merely  by  hear- 
say, but  in  the  actual  case  of  two  who  have  been  latefy  banished. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  in  a  word,  that  this  severity  is  neither  well- 
pleasing  to  God  nor  man,  nor  is  it  the  way  to  bring  men  to  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  which  must  be  done  by  persuasion  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures — not  by  persecution.  Your  highness 
may  probably  tell  me,  that  our  religion  has  been  long  con- 
demned— but  I  ask,  by  whom,  and  how?  By  him  who  has 
violated  and  corrupted  all  rights,  human  and  divine,  making 
himself  both  party  and  judge,  and  who  has  lately,  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  confirmed  all  his  idolatries,  and  all  the  superstitions 
and  abuses  that  have  been  introduced  into  tlie  church.  Let  your 
highness  carefully  examine  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  you  will  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be  deluded  by  those 
deceivers,  who  maintain  their  idolatries  and  superstitions  merely 
to  serve  their  own  bellies,  and  that  they  may  lead  the  lives  of 
epicures.  Let  your  highness  well  consider,  that  you  must  one 
day  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  souls  of  your  subjects,  and  where  it  will  avail  you  nothing  to 
say,  "  I  thought  so,"  or,  "  I  esteemed  it  to  be  so."  God  has 
revealed  his  wiU  in  his  word,  and  it  is  his  pleasure  that  we  should 
follow  the  same  without  turning  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  die 
left.  The  word  of  God  is  also  clear  and  plain ;  let  your  highness 
only  hear  and  embrace  it,  and  you  will  easily  find  out  the  truth. 
I  say  all  this,  as  one  who  wishes  well  to  your  highness's  soul,  as 
much  so  indeed  as  I  do  to  that  of  my  own ;  and  I  pray  the  Lord 
incessantly,  that  it  may  please  him  to  enlighten  your  understand- 
ing, and  call  you  home  to  his  true  light,  that  you  may  discern 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  that  thus  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
horrible  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome,  you  may  serve  God  in 
sincerity  and  trutli. 

<'  I  therefore  beseech  your  highness  to  give  us  a  pledge  of  that 
esteem  which  you  have  for  us,  by  delivering  diose  poor  people 
which  are  now  in  the  galleys,  and  recalling  diose  that  have  been 
recently  banished  by  the  senate  of  Savoy,  as  you  prcmused  my 
Junius  and  myself,  by  your  letters.  Have  compassion  upon  so 
many  wandering  exiles,  deprived  of  aU  tlieir  property  and  effects. 
Call  them  home,  and  restore  them  to  their  houses  and  habita- 
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tions ;  and  grant  both  to  them,  and  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
your  highnesses  country,  the  public  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship,  which  they  esteem  more  necessary  them  their  daily  food. 
Absolve  such  of  these  poor  people  of  the  valleys  as  have  been 
falsely  accused,  that  so  they  may  all  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity 
under  your  highness's  government.  Make  such  articles  of  peace 
with  them  as  may  be  preserved  inviolate;  support  them  in  the 
quiet  exercise  of  that  religion  which  you  have  permitted  them, 
and  defend  them  in  the  same — ^bridling  and  restraining  the  bitter 
hatred  which  their  governor,  Castrocaro,  exercises  towards  them; 
and  warn  him  to  molest  them  no  more  for  the  future,  as  he  has 
hitherto  done ;  enjoin  upon  him  that  he  refrain  from  falsely  im- 
puting to  them  crimes  and  accusations,  by  means  of  which  he 
thinks  to  varnish  over  his  tyranny ;  for  such  things  are  altogether 
unsuitable  to  the  office  of  a  magistrate  and  a  governor,  who  ought 
to  be  a  &ther  to  those  that  are  committed  to  his  charge.  Do  not 
render  yourself  an  instrument  to  the  pope  and  his  creatures,  of 
gratifying  their  insatiable  desires  to  spiU  the  blood  of  Christians. 
Countenance  not  their  cruelty  and  inhumanity  against  those  who 
are  in  no  wise  perverse,  but  real  Christians,  and  who  have 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  serve  God  purely  and  uprightly 
under  your  highness's  government,  to  whom  they  are  ready  to 
yield  all  that  obedience  and  fidelity  which  is  your  due,  and  to  lay 
themselves  out  (their  property,  their  persons,  and  their  lives,  if 
necessity  caUs  for  them,)  for  your  service.  The  great  and  all- 
powerfiil  God  guide  and  govern  your  highness  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  preseinre  and  defend  you  long  in  health  and  safety.''* 

This  letter,  which  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  genuine 
Christianity,  will  be  found  by  those  who  bestow  proper  attention 
upon  it,  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  state  of  the  Waldenses  in 
Piedmont,  at  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  while  it 
gives  us  the  most  favourable  view  of  their  peaceable,  prudent, 
and  exemplary  conduct,  it  unmasks  the  perfidious  and  cruel  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Catholic  party  towards  them,  and  the  distresses 
and  afflictions  with  which  they  were  perpetually  harassed,  on 
account  of  their  profession.     It  appears  to  have  had  the  happiest 

•  Morland*s  Churches  of  Piedmont,  pp.243— 249. 
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effects  upon  the  duke;  and,  supported  as  it  was,  by  the  personal 
application  of  the  duchess,  who  is  said  to  have  been  **  a  pious 
and  virtuous  princess,"  it  bridled  the  fury  of  the  governor, 
Castrocaro,  and  averted  the  dreadful  storm  which  hung  over 
them.  They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  peace  until  the  year  1571, 
at  which  time  the  rage  of  this  inhuman  governor  again  burst 
forth.  The  duke,  at  that  instant,  had  been  drawn  in  to  join 
several  of  the  princes  of  Europe  in  a  league  offensive  against 
the  Protestants ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  began  to 
molest  his  Protestant  subjects  in  the  valleys.  He  first  of  aU 
forbade  them  to  hold  any  correspondence  with  the  Waldenses 
of  Dauphiny,  on  pain  of  death.  And  next  they  were  forbidden 
to  assemble  in  any  synod  or  council,  unless  it  were  in  the  presence 
of  the  intolerant  Castrocaro.  These  things  sufficiently  indicated 
the  gathering  of  another  storm ;  but  the  duchess  again  humanely 
interposed,  and  with  effect;  for  she  procured  the  continuance  of 
their  privileges,  and,  indeed,  during  her  life,  she  remained  as  it 
were  a  sanctuary  and  place  of  refuge  for  the  members  of  the 
churches  of  Piedmont,  whenever  they  found  themselves  assailed 
by  their  adversaries. 

In  the  following  year,   1572,  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the 
Hugonots,  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  took  place  at  Paris,  and 
several  of  the  other  cities  of  France.     No  sooner  had  the  news  of 
this  reached  Castrocaro,  than  he  prepared  himself  for  similar 
exploits  in  Piedmont;  and  so  terrific  was  the  attitude  in  which 
he  placed  himself,  that  the   Waldensian   brethren   thought  it 
necessary  to  retire,  with   their  wives,  children,  and  moveable 
effects,  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  other  places  of  real  or 
fancied  security.     But  God,  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his        i 
hands,  and  who,  at  his  pleasure,  restrains  the  wrath  of  man,  on        i 
this  occasion  disposed  the  heart  of  the  duke  to  befriend  them.        | 
The  massacres  that  had  taken  place  in  France  filled. him  with        j 
disgust  and  horror ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  allowing  the  governor        \ 
to  act  a  similar  part  towards  his  subjects,  that  he  caased  a  procla-        I 
mation  to  be  issued,  commanding  those  who  had  left  their  habita- 
tions to  return  to  their  own  houses,  promising  Aat  they  diould 
sustain  neither  danger  nor  injury  thereby  j  and  they  found  him 
true  to  his  word — ^for,  from  tliat  time  to  the  death  of  the  duchess, 
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Ivhich  took  place  on  the  19th  of  October,  1574,  they  suffered  but 
little  inconvenience. 

After  the  death  of  this  amiable  lady,  however,  the  popish  party 
came  forth,  like  lions  out  of  their  dens,  and  sought,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  destroy  the  Waldenses;  but  the  kind  providence  of 
God  raised  them  up  friends,  firom  time  to  time,  who  interceded 
on  their  behalf  with  the  duke,  whose  heart  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  and  increasingly  inclined  towards  them ;  for  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  them  with  much  gentleness  and  moderation,  ftt>m 
that  time  until  the  period  of  his  own  death,  which  happened  on 
the  dOth  of  August,  1580. 

The  late  duke  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  country 
by  his  son,  Charles  Emanuel;  upon  whose  accession  to  the  dirone 
a  trifling  cmitest  about  territory  arose,  between  him  and  a  French 
prince,  which  was  near  involving  the  Waldenses  in  a  dilemma. 
The  young  duke  had  seized  upon  the  marquisate  of  Saluces,  on 
which  Monsieur  de  TEsdiguieres,  by  way  of  retaliation,  marched 
his  army,  and  seized  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  When  the  fracas 
was  over,  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad  that  the  Waldenses  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  die  King  of  France,  and  that  the 
duke,  displeased  with  that  part  of  their  conduct,  had  formed  the 
resolution  of  extirpating  all  the  protestant  churches  in  his  do- 
minions. There  does  appear  to  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  representation ;  for  some  members  of  the  duke's 
council  actually  proposed  the  thing,  but  it  was  overruled  by  the 
wiser  and  greater  part  of  the  members,  and  it  met  with  a  stem 
repulse  from  the  duke  himself.  The  Waldenses,  however,  thought 
it  expedient  to  appoint  their  deputies  to  wait  upon  him,  which 
they  did  at  Villaro,  assuring  hb  highness  of  their  loyalty  and 
fidelity  to  his  government,  and  supplicating  a  continuance  of  his 
favour  and  protection.  His  answer,  which  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  his  lords  and  courtiers,  was  cal- 
culated to  revive  their  drooping  spirits.  <<  Only  be  faithful  to 
me,"  said  the  duke,  **  and  I  shall  not  fail  to  be  a  good  prince, 
nay,  a  father  to  you.  And  as  to  your  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  free  exercise  of  your  religion,  I  shall  be  so  far  from  intro- 
ducing any  innovations  into  those  liberties  which  you  have  en- 
joyed to  the  present  time,  that  if  any  offer  to  molest  yo\i^  have 
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your  recourse  to  myself,  and  I  shall  effeetualfy  relieve  andproUd 
you** 

This  certainly  was  a  very  remarkable  dedaration,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  came  fixHn  one  who  professed  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  it  was  spoken  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  persons  of  high  consideration,  and  in  the  most 
.condescending  manner;  and  it  proved  eminently  conducive  to 
the  Waldenses.  It  countervailed  the  threats  of  their  implacable 
adversaries,  and  kept  them  in  check ;  and  such,  with  oocasicmal 
interruptions  indeed,  from  the  Catholic  party,  sometimes  by  secret 
stratagems,  and  at  others  by  open  force,  continued  their  oonr 
dition  until  the  end  of  the  century.  About  that  time^  the  scene 
gready  changed,  and  the  years  1601  and  1602  were  prolific  of 
mischief  to  the  churches,  both  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne  and  the 
marquisate  of  Saluces,  of  which  some  mention  will  be  made  in 
the  next  Lecture:  I  shall  ckise  tlie  present  with  a  short  but 
interesting  article  of  biography,  which  may  serve  as  an  introduc* 
tion  to  the  history  of  die  Waldenses  during  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  die  year  1601,  Bartholomew  Copin,  a  Waldensian,  of  the 
valley  of  Lucerne,  had  occasion  to  attend  a  public  &ir  at  Ast, 
a  city  in  Piedmont,  to  which  he  had  brought  for  sale  some 
articles  of  merchandize.  Sitting  at  table  cme  evening  in  com- 
pany with  several  other  merchants,  one  of  them  started  a  dis- 
course upon  the  subject  of  the  diversi^  of  religious  professions, 
and  took  occasion  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the  Waldoises  of 
Angrogne  and  the  neighbouring  valleys.  Copin  underloc^  their 
defence,  conceiving  that  if  he  permitted  such  calumnies  to  pass 
uncontradicted,  he  should  appear  to  be  acquiescing  in  their 
justice,  and  of  course  should  partake  in  the  guilt  that  attached  to 
them.  "  And  what,"  said  the  stranger  to  Copin,  "  are  you  one 
of  the  Waldenses  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  « I  am."  "  And  what,  do 
you  not  believe  the  real  presence  of  God  in  the  host  ?"  "  No>" 
said  Copin.  ^<  See,"  replied  the  other,  <^  what  a  fake  religion 
yours  is."  "  Of  the  truth  of  my  religion,"  said  Copin,  **  I  have 
no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  the  existence  of  God  himself,  or 
that  I  myself  shall  die."  On  the  following  day,  Copin  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  Ast,  who  told  him  tliat  be 
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had  been  informed  of  certain  scanddous  opinions  and  discourses 
which  he  had  held  the  preceding  evening  at  his  lodgings;  and 
that  unless  he  oonfisssed  his  fiuilt,  and  asked  pardon,  he  should 
certainly,  have  him  punished.  Copin  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  stimulated  to  say  what  he  did ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he 
had  said  nothing  that  was  untrue,  or  which  he  would  not  main- 
tain at  the  peril  of  his  life.  He  owned  that  he  had  some  property 
in  the  world,  and  a  wife  and  children,  but  that  his  affections  were 
not  so  rivetted  to  those  objects  as  to  prefer  them  to  the  testimony 
of  a  good  conscience.  And  as  to  his  life  and  oonversadon,  if  the 
bishop  thought  proper  to  inquire  of  the  merchants  of  Ast,  all  of 
whom  knew  him,  he  might  be  fully  satisfied  of  his  uprightness 
and  integrity. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  lordship,  who  instandy  sent 
him  to  prison ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  bishop's  secretary 
paid  Copin  a  visit,  when  he  expressed  great  regard  for  him,  but 
thought  it  necessary  to  apprise  him  that,  unless  he  acknowledged 
his  fault,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  Copin  replied,  that 
his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  God — that  he  had  no  wish  to  preserve 
it  to  the  prejudice  of  HU  glory — and  that  a$  there  were  but  two 
or  three  steps  between  him  and  heaven,  he  trusted  he  would  sup* 
port  him  by  his  grace,  and  not  leave  him  to  turn  aside.  He  was 
next  brought  before  the  inquisitor,  who  examined  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop ;  but  Copin  always  repulsed  them  with 
the  word  of  God,  telling  them  that  were  he  to  be  ashamed  of  and 
deny  Christ,  he  would  be  ashamed  of  and  deny  him  before  hb 
heavenly  Father.  The  inquisitor,  finding  he  was  not  be  moved 
by  either  his  &ir  speeches  or  terrific  frowns,  then  thus  addressed 
I]jin : — «<  Out  uppn  thee,  thou  cursed  Lutheran ;  thou  shalt  go  tp 
the  devils  in  h^  and  when  tormented  by  those  foul  spirits,  thou 
wilt  call  to  mind  the  holy  instructions  we  have  given  thee,  to 
bring  thee  to  salvation — but  thou  chusest  rather  to  go  to  hell, 
than  reconcile  thyself  to  thy  holy  mother,  the  church.*'  Copin 
only  answered,  that  he  had  long  been  reconciled  to  the  holy 
church. 

Copin,  foreseeing  that  his  death  was  resolved  on,  and  that  his 
time  here  would  probably  be  short,  was  one  day  greatly  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  his  wife  and  son,  who  seem  to  have  been  enticed 
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to  the  prison  by  die  Catholic  part^  for  sinister  purposes,  and  who 
were  permitted  to  sup  with  him  in  the  priton.  He  improved  die 
time,  however,  in  exhorting  his  wife  to  submission  to  the  will  of 
God ;  telling  her  she  would  soon  be  deprived  of  her  husband, 
and  the  child,  of  its  fitther :  he  reminded  her  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  love  wife  or  children  more  than  Christ — ^that  she  ought 
to  esteem  him  happy  in  that  it  pleased  God  to  confer  upon  hun 
the  honour  of  bearing  witness  to  his  truth  at  the  expense  of  his 
life ;  and  that  he  hoped  God  would  grant  him  grace  to  saSer  any 
torments  for  his  sake.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  parting 
scene,  which  the  reader^s  own  reflections  will  enable  him  to 
realize.  The  affecting  lamentations  of  the  wife  and  duld  were 
sufficient  to  melt  the  most  obdurate  heart  into  pity  and  com- 
passion :  but  having  received  his  last  benediction,  they  were  dis- 
missed the  prison,  and  Copin  was  locked  up  as  before.  On  the 
next  day  he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

<<  To  my  wett-ieloved  consort^  Suseama  Copin. 
"  My  dearest  Consort ! — I  derived  much  consolation  from 
your  late  visit — and  indeed  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the 
less  it  was  expected.  I  believe,  also,  it  was  no  little  sads&ction 
to  yourself,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  supping  with  me,  as  it  fell 
out  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of  September,  1601.  I  know  not  how 
it  came  about  that  we  were  permitted  so  to  do ;  but  all  things  are 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  eat  together  any  more.  And,  therefore,  beseech 
God  to  be  your  comforter,  and  put  your  trust  in  him,  who  hath 
promised  never  to  forsake  those  that  depend  upon  him.  You 
want  not  prudence,  and  therefore  so  manage  and  govern  your 
house,  that  you  may  have  Samuel  and  Martha  in  proper  subjec- 
tion to  you ;  and  I  command  them,  by  the  authority  that  God 
hath  given  me,  that  they  honour  and  obey  you,  and  in  so  doing 
they  will  be  blessed  of  God.  As  to  the  rest,  be  neither  troubled 
nor  concerned  about  me;  for  if  Divine  Providence  hath  decreed 
to  put  a  period  to  my  life,  and  if  it  please  him  to  demand  a  resti- 
tution of  that  soul  which  he  hath  a  long  time  lent  me,  my  con- 
fidence is  in  him,  that  out  of  his  inunense  mercy  and  divine 
goodness,  he  will  receive  it  into  heaven,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son 
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Christ  Jesus,  who,  I  believe,  hath  made  expiation  for  our  sins  by 
his  sufferings  and  death.  Be  constant  in  prayer  to  God,  and 
serve  him  Ailly — ^for  thus  you  will  be  happy.  You  need  not  send 
me  anything  for  three  weeks  to  come ;  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  you  may,  if  you  please,  send  me  some  money,  to  pay 
the  gaoler,  and  my  own  support,  if  I  live  so  long.  Recollect 
what  I  have  often  told  you,  that  God  added  fifteen  years  to  the 
life  of  king  Hezekiah,  but  that  he  had  prolonged  my  term  much 
more,  for  you  have  seen  me,  as  it  were,  dead  a  long  time  ago, 
and  yet  I  still  survive ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  he  will  preserve 
my  life  until  my  death  be  more  for  his  glory  and  my  own  hap- 
piness, through  his  goodness  and  mercy  towards  me. 

«  From  the  prism  ofAst^  Sept.  16tt,  1601.'* 

Poor  Copin  was  soon  afterwards  found  dead  in  his  cell,  not 
without  symptoms  of  having  been  strangled  !  After  his  death  he 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt;  and  the  body  having  been  brought 
out  of  prison,  sentence  was  read  over  it,  and  it  was  committed 
to  the  flames.* 


*  Perrin*9  History,  b.  ii.  ch.  iy. 
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History  of  the  Waldenses  cantimudy  a.d.  1600  to  1655 — Descrijh 
turn  of  the  Marquisate  of  Seduces-^  Duke  of  Savons  Letter  to  the 
Inhabitants — Five  hundred  Families  driven  into  Exile — Benewal 
of  the  Persecution  throughout  the  other  VidleyS'^Order  of  Gas- 
taldo — Narrative  of  the  Atrocities  in  Aprily  1655— iSt^ur  du 
Petit  Bourg^s  Vindication  of  his  own  Conduct — Defection  and 
subsequent  Restoration  of  two  Pastors,  Gros  and  Aguit — Pro- 
ceedings in  Switzerland  in  favour  of  the  JValdenses — also  in 
England — Milton's  Sonnet,  and  Letters  to  Louis  XIV. — The 
Protector  sends  Sir  Samuel  Morland  to  Piedmont  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Piedmolitese  territory  lies  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  extremely  fertile  country,  including  extensive 
valleys  and  plain  lands,  with  several  large  cities,  all  passing  under 
the  name  of  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  or,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  our  old  writers,  "  Saluzzes/'  Its  most 
northern  valley  is  that  of  Po,  so  named  fix>m  the  river  Po  taking 
its  rise  there ;  and  it  is  separated  only  by  a  single  mountain  on 
the  north  side  firom  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  in  Piedmont. 

Previous  to  the  year  1586,  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces  was  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings  of  France ;  but  at  that  period 
an  exchange  of  territory  was  made  between  the  French  monarch 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy — in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  gave 
up  La  Bresse  to  France,  and  the  marquisate  of  Saluces  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  contiguity  of  Saluces  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  together 
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with  its  great  similarity  in  r^ard  to  territorial  surface,  had  en- 
tided  it,  for  several  centuries,  to  participate  of  the  light  of  divine 
truth,  which  shone  in  the  neighbouring  valleys ;  and  ill  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  eight  flourishing 
churches  in  the  marquisate,  of  which  Pravillelm,  Biolefs,  Bietotie, 
and  Dronier,  were  the  chief;  but  they  had  all  maintained  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  profession  for  ages,  living  in  great  har- 
mony, and  holding  fellowship  with  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
the  same  faith  and  order.  Their  external  peace  had,  indeed, 
been  frequently  invaded  by  tlie  kings  of  France,  and  their  con- 
stancy and  patience  under  sufferings  put  severely  to  the  te^t — 
but  if  the  French  monarchs  had  chastised  them  with  whips,  it 
was  reserved  for  their  new  sovereign,  CSiarles  Emanuel,  to  do  it 
with  scorpions.*  The  latter,  in  the  year  1597,  made  his  pleasure 
known  to  his  new  subjects,  by  a  letter  issued  from  Turin, 
dated  27th  of  March  of  that  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

"  Well-beloved  Friends,  &c. — It  being  our  desire  that  all  our 
subjects  in  the  marquisate  of  Saluces  should  live  under  obedience 
to  our  mother,  the  catholic  apostolic  Roman  church — and  know- 
ing how  much  our  exhortations  have  prevailed  upon  others, 
hoping  also  that  they  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  you,  and 
that  you  are  willing  to  adhere  to  the  truth — we  have  thought  it 
proper,  upon  these  grounds,  to  address  you  in  this  letter,  to  the 
end  that,  lajong  aside  that  heretical  obstinacy,  you  may  embrace 
the  true  religion,  both  out  of  respect  to  God's  glory,  and  love  to 
your  own  selves.  In  which  religion  we,  for  our  parts,  ai'e  re- 
solved to  live  and  die ;  which  conduct  of  your's,  on  account  of 
s6  good  an  example,  will  undoubtedly  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Only  dispose  yourselves  to  do  this,  and  we  shall  preserve  the  re- 
membrance of  it  for  your  benefit,  as  the  Sieur  de  la  Monte  will 
more  particularly  certify  you  on  our  part,  to  whom  we  refer 
ourselves  in  this  regard,  prajdng  the  Lord  to  assist  you  by  his 
holy  grace.'*f 

*  Morland's  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  p.  258.  Perrin's  ilist.  dcs 
VAudois,  b.  U.  ch.  v.     Boycr*s  History  of  the  Waldenses^  ch.  ix. 

t  Morlaod,  p.  26a 
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The  publication  of  this  letter  occasioned  a  general  oonsultatioa 
among  the  churches  of  the  niarquisate,  and  they  returned  an  an- 
swer to  it,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in 
which  they  first  of  all  tender  their  thanks  to  his.  highness  for 
having  permitted  them  so  long  to  enjoy  their  religious  privi- 
leges firee  from  molestation,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  fonnd 
them  when  he  took  possession  of  the  marquisate,  in  1588.  Tbey 
then  proceed  humbly  to  entreat  him  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
indulge  them  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  privileges,  inasmach 
as  they  were  persuaded  that  their  religious  profession  was  fiyunded 
on  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  which  standard  they  laboured  so  to 
regulate  their  lives  and  conversations  as  to  give  no  just  cause  of 
oJEfence  to  any  one*  And  when  they  reflected  that  even  the  Jews 
and  other  enemies  of  Christ  were  there  allowed  to  live  in  peace, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  worship,  they  oonfidentlj 
hoped  that  those  who  were  found  to  be  Christians,  and  fiiithfiilto 
God  and  their  prince,  would  not  be  debarred  the  same  privilegpe. 

This  answer  was  not  wholly  without  effect.  They  remained  un- 
disturbed till  the  year  1601 ,  when,  in  the  month  of  July,  an  edict 
was  issued,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  marquisate  of 
Saluces,  who  dissented  from  the  church  of  Rome,  to  appear  in- 
dividually before  the  magistrates,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
and  there  declare  whether  or  not  they  would  renounce  their  reli- 
gious profession  and  go  to  mass.  In  the  former  case,  it  was 
promised  them  that  they  should  remain  peaceably  in  their  houses, 
and  be  entided  to  peculiar  advantages ;  while,  in  the  latter,  they 
were  peremptorily  ordered  to  depart  out  of  his  highness's  do- 
minions, within  the  space  of  two  months,  and  never  to  return, 
without  permission,  under  pain  of  death  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property. 

The  Waldenses  appear  to  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
persuading  themselves  that  this  was  anything  more  than  a  threat; 
in  which  unfounded  supposition  they  were  encouraged  by  some 
persons  of  note  among  themselves.  They  therefore  made  no 
preparation  for  a  departure,  by  the  settlement  of  their  affairs ; 
but  appointed  deputies  to  wait  on  the  duke  to  obtain  a  revoca- 
tion, or,  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  at  any  rate,  a  modification 
of  this  rigorous  edict.     But  Clement  VI IL,  who  was  then  pope, 
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had  got  complete  possession  of  the  duke's  ear,  and  rendered  him 
deaf  to  every  entreaty.  To  carry  the  edict  into  full  effect,  a 
great  number  of  inquisitorial  monks  were  despatched  into  the 
marquisate,  who,  on  their  arrival,  went  from  house  to  house, 
examining  the  inhabitants  concerning  their  religious  profession — 
and  just  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  allowed  by  the  edict,  their 
deputies  returned,  but  to  their  surprise  and  amazement,  informed 
them  that  every  hope  of  redress  had  vanished.  The  consequence 
was,  that  more  thanjlve  hvndred  families  were  driven  into  exile. 
Some  crossed  the  Alps,  and  retired  into  Dauphiny,  in  France ; 
others  to  Geneva,  and  its  neighbourhood ;  while  many  sought 
refuge  among  their  friends  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont ;  where, 
for  a  while,  they  remained  undisturbed,  notwithstanding  the  edict 
had  expressly  mentioned  that  they  should  depart  out  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.* 

Whether  their  catholic  persecutors,  not  content  with  this  too 
gentle  mode  of  punishment,  endeavoured,  by  loading  them' with 
reproaches  and  false  accusations,  to  steel  the  hearts  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  countries  against  them,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
finding  an  asylum,— or  whatever  was  their  particular  inducement 
thereto, — ^it  is  certain  that  they  considered  it  necessary,  in  the  year 
1603,  to  publish  a  declaration  explanatory  of  the  cause  of  their 
banishment  Perrin  has  given  us  a  copy  of  it,  and  the  following 
is  the  substance : — 

It  b^ns  by  stating  that,  from  time  immemorial,  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  same  doctrines  and  religious  pro- 
fession had  been  maintained  by  their  predecessors  in  the  mar- 
quisate of  Saluces ;  and  that,  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
kings  of  France,  they  had  been  permitted  to  profess  their  faith 
without  molestation,  just  as  their  brethren  of  the  valleys  of  Lu- 
cerne, La  Perouse,  &c.  (in  Piedmont)  had  done ;  but  that  his 
highness,  instigated  by  the  evil  counsels  of  persons  swayed  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  rather  than  of  his  own  free  will,  had 
issued  an  edict  to  disturb  and  molest  them.  <<To  the  end, 
therefore,"  say  they,  <<  that  aU  men  may  know  that  it  is  not  for 
any  crime  or  misdemeanour,  perpetrated  against  the  person  of 

•  Perrin,  b.  ii.  ch.  ▼.     Morland,  p.  265. 
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our  prince,  or  for  rebellion,  or  opposition  to  his  edicts,  or  ibr 
murder,  or  theft,  that  we  are  thus  persecuted,  and  spoiled  of  our 
goods — WE  PROTEST  AND  DECLARE  that  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  the  reformed  diurches  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Geneva,  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
other  kingdoms,  is  the  only  Christian  doctrine  approTed  of 
Grod,  and  which  brings  salvation  to  men.  We  are,  therefore, 
determined  to  adhere  to  it  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  and  at  the 
risk  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  If  any  presume  to  think 
us  in  an  error,  we  desire  to  be  shewn  wherein,  prnminiiiyfp  abjure 
and  turn  from  it,  and  to  fbUoir  die  betterway  that  shall  be  shewn 
us;  for  we  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than,  with  a  good  con- 
science, to  worship  God,  agreeably  to  his  own  will,  and  attain 
the  salvation  of  our  souls.  But  as  attempts  have  been  made,  by 
mere  force,  to  compel  us  to  forsake  the  way  of  salvation,  and  to 
follow  after  the  erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitions  invented  by 
men,  we  chuse  to  lose  our  houses  and  properties — nay,  and  our 
very  lives,  also,  rather  than  comply." 

They,  therefore,  implore  the  reformed  churches,  in  the  midst  of 
their  exile  and  calamity,  to  receive  them  into  their  fellowship; 
being  prepared,  if  it  should  please  God  so  to  order  it,  to  seal 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  They  return  thanks  to  God, 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  them,  by  calling  them  to  suffer 
afflictions  and  persecutions  for  his  name's  sake,  committing  the 
issue  of  their  affidrs  and  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  unto  the 
Divine  Providence,  trusting  that  he  will  effect  their  deliverance 
when  and  how  he  pleases.  And  they  conclude  with  a  prayer 
to  God,  that  he,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  kings  and  princes  in  his 
hands,  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  soften  the  heart  of  his 
highness,  and  incline  him  to  pity  those  who  never  did,  and  who 
are  resolved  that  they  nevier  will,  offend  him ;  and  that  it  may  be 
given  him  to  perceive  that  they  are  more  loyal  and  fidthfiil  to  him 
than  those  are  who  have  instigated  him  to  such  persecutions. 
And,  finally,  that  the  Lord  will  be  pleased  to  support  them  in 
the  midst  of  their  trials,  and  fortify  them  with  patience  and  con- 
stancy, that  they  and  their  posterity  may  persevere  in  the  profes- 
sion of  truth  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  affecting  address  produced  any 
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amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  exiles.  All  the  churches 
in  the  marquisate  of  Saluces  were  completely  dispersed;  and  the 
pope,  with  the  assbtance  of  his  inquisitorial  band,  took  spedal 
care  to  keep  the  country  clear  of  them,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  that  of  Calabria*  During  this  persecution,  Monsieur 
VioNAUx,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Villaro,  in  the  valley  of  Lu- 
cerne, whose  history  of  the  Waldenses  I  have  frequently  adverted 
to,  was  inde&tigable  in  his  exertions  to  serve  his  afflicted  brethren. 
He  was  then  far  advanced  in  life;  his  years  had  given  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  much  experience  in  the  Christian  profession ;  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  gravity  and  other  excellent  qualities. 
Deeply  feeling  for  their  distresses,  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
long  letters  to  his  poor  persecuted  brethren  in  every  quarter,  ex* 
horting  them  to  patience  and  perseverance,  and  encouraging 
them,  by  all  the  consolatory  considerations  which  the  Gospel 
affi>rds,  not  to  faint  nor  be  discouraged,  but  to  bear  up  undertheir 
troubles.  He  also  wrote  to  several  of  the  nobili^,  to  whom  he 
was  known,  either  personally  or  by  report,  particularly  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  marquisate,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted, 
stating  the  injustice  and  cruelty  that  was  done  to  his  friends, 
and  urging  all  the.  motives  ai^  reasons  that  he  could  devise, 
to  induce  him  to  mitigate  their  sufferings;  but,  so  &r  as  appears, 
without  the  least  effect. 

From  this  period,  the  Waldenses  appear  to  have  been  tolerably 
free  from  very  severe  persecution  for  half  a  century.  But,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1655,  the  tragedy  of  Saluces  was  re-acted  over 
almost  all  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  with  tenfold  cruelty.  On 
the  25th  of  that  month,  a  public  document  appeared,  which  has 
since  been  but  too  well  known  by  the  title  of  '^  The  Order  of 
Gastaldo."    Thus  runs  the  preamble : — 

'<  Andrew  Gastaldo,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Law,  Master  Au- 
ditor Ordinary,  sitting  in  the  most  illustrious  chamber  of  accounts 
of  his  royal  highness,  and  Conservator  General  of  the  holy  faith^ 
for  the  observation  of  the  orders  published  against  the  pretended 
reformed  religion  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne,  Perouse,  and  St. 
Martino,  and  upon  this  account  especially  deputed  by  his  said 
royal  highness." 

After  stating  the  authority  which  had  been  vested  in  him  by 
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the  duke,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  it  proceeds  <<  to  com-* 
mand  and  enjoin  every  head  of  a  &iiiily,  with  its  members,  of  the 
reformed  religion,  of  whatever  rank,  degree,  or  condition  soever, 
without  exception,  inhabiting  or  possessing  estates  in  the  pLices 
of  Lucerne,  Lucemetta,  S.  Giovanni,  La  Torre,  Bubbiana,  and 
Fenile,  Campiglione,  Bricherassio)  and  S.  Secondo,  within  tivrte 
days  after  the  pubKcatian  of  those  presents^  to  wiAdraw  and  depart, 
and  to  be^  with  their  fiimilieSj  withdrawn  out  of  the  saidplacesj  and 
transported  into  the  places  allowed  by  his  royal  highness,  during 
his  good  pleasure,  &c — wider  pain  of  deaih  and  ctn^Ucation  of 
houses  and  goods — Provided  always  that  they  do  not  make  it  appear 
to  us  within  twenty  days  following,  that  they  are  become  Catholics, 
or  that  they  have  sold  their  goods  to  the  Catholics.  Furthermore, 
his  royal  highness  intends  and  wills  that  in  the  places  (to  ^riiich 
they  were  to  transport  themselves)  the  holy  mass  shall  be  cele- 
brated in  every  one  of  them,  and  that  for  any  person  of  the  said 
reformed  religion  to  molest,  either  in  deed  or  word,  the  mis- 
sionary  fathers  and  those  that  attend  them,  much  less  to  divert 
or  dissuade  any  one  of  the  said  religion  firom  turning  Catholic, 
he  shall  do  it  on  pain  of  death,"  &c. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  must  have  been  the  distress 
and  misery  consequent  upon  a  compliance  with  such  an  order  as 
this,  and  more  especially  in  such  a  country  as  Piedmont,  at  sudi 
a  season  of  the  year.  Thousands  of  families,  comprehending  the 
aged  and  infirm,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  mother  advanced  in 
pr^nancy,  and  the  one  scarcely  raised  up  firom  her  confinement 
—the  delicate  female  and  the  helpless  infimt — all  compdled  to 
abandon  their  homes  in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  in  a  country 
where  the  snow  is  visible  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  throng- 
out  every  month  in  the  year.  All  this  surely  presents  a  picture 
of  distress  sufficient  to  rend  the  heart- 
On  the  first  issuing  of  the  edict,  the  Waldenses  sent  deputies 
to  the  govenor  of  the  province,  humbly  representing  to  him  the 
unreasonableness  and  the  cruelty  of  this  command.  Th^  stated 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  so  many  souk  finding  subsistence  in 
the  places  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  transport  themselves ; 
the  countries  scarcely  affisrding  adequate  supply  for  their  presoit 
inhabitants.     They  added,  that  this  command  was  expressly  con* 
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traiy  to  all  their  rights  as  the  peaceable  subjects  of  his  highness, 
and  the  concessions  which  had  been  uniformly  granted  them,  of 
maintaining,  without  molestation,  their  religious  profession :  but 
the  inhuman  governor  refused  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  their 
application.  Disappointed  in  this,  they  next  begged  time  to  pre- 
sent their  humble  supplication  to  his  royal  highness.  But  even 
this  boon  was  refused  them,  unless  they  would  allow  him  to  draw 
up  their  petition  and  prescribe  the  form  of  it.  Finding  that  what 
he  proposed  was  equally  inimical  to  their  rights  and  conscience^, 
they  declined  his  proposal.  They  now  found  that  tlie  only  alter* 
native  which  remained  for  them  was,  to  abandon  their  houses  and 
properties,  and  to  retire,  with  their  families,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, aged  parents,  and  helpless  infants, — the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind, — to  traverse  the  country,  tlu'ough  the  rain,  snow,  and  ice, 
encompassed  with  a  thousand  difficulties. 

But  these  things  were  only  the  beginnings  of  sorrow  to  tliis 
afflicted  people.  For  no  sooner  had  they  quitted  their  houses, 
than  a  banditti  broke  into  them,  pillaging  and  plundering  what- 
ever they  had  left  behind.  They  next  proceeded  to  raze  their 
habitations  to  the  ground,  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  turn  the 
neighbourhood  into  a  desolate  wilderness ;  and  all  this  without  the 
least  remonstrance  or  prohibition  from  Gastaldo.  These  things, 
however,  were  only  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  what  followed.  But 
the  reader  will  best  learn  this  sad  story  from  the  parties  who  were 
interested  in  this  melancholy  catastrophe ;  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  some  of  the  siu^ivors  wrote  to  their 
Christian  friends,  in  distant  countries,  as  soon  as  the  tragedy  was 
over. 

A  brief  Narrative  of  those  horrible  Cruelties  which  were  exercised 
against  the  JValdenses,  in  the  late  Massacre^  in  April,  1655. 

"Brethren  and  Fathers  ! — Our  tears  are  no  more  tears  of 
water,  but  of  blood,  which  not  only  obscure  our  sight,  but  oppress 
our  very  hearts.  Our  pen  is  guided  by  a  trembling  hand,  and 
our  minds  distracted  by  such  unexpected  alarms,  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  framing  a  letter  which  shall  correspond  with  our  wishes, 
or  the  strangeness  of  our  desolations.     In  this  respect,  therefore, 
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we  plead  your  excuse,  and  that  you  would  endeavour  to  collect 
our  meaning  from  what  we  would  impart  to  you. 

*'  Whatever  reports  may  have  been  circulated  concerning  our 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  have  recourse  to  his  royal  highness  for  a 
redress  of  our  heavy  grievances  and  molestations,  you  cannot  but 
know  that  we  have  never  desisted  from  writing  supplicatory  letters, 
or  presenting  our  humble  requests,  by  the  hands  of  our  deputies, 
and  that  they  were  sent  and  referred,  sometimes  to  the  ooundl 
de  propaganda  Jide^  at  other  times  to  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa;  and 
that  the  three  last  times  they  were  positively  rejected,  and  refused 
so  much  as  an  audience,  under  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  creden- 
tials nor  instructions  which  should  authorize  them  to  promise  or  ac- 
cept, on  the  behalf  of  their  respective  churches,  whatever  it  might 
please  his  highness  to  grant  or  bestow  upon  them.  And  by  the  insti- 
gation and  contrivance  of  the  Roman  clergy,  there  was  secretly 
placed  in  ambush  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  who,  animated 
and  encouraged  thereto  by  the  personal  presence  and  active  exer- 
tions of  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa,  fell  suddenly,  and  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  S.  Giovanni  and  La 
Torre. 

"  This  army,  having  once  entered  and  got  a  footing,  was  soon 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  multitude  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  throughout  all  Piedmont,  who,  hearing  that  we  were 
given  up  as  a  prey  to  the  plunderers,  fell  upon  the  poor  people 
with  impetuous  fury.  To  all  those  were  added  an  incalculable 
number  of  persons  that  had  been  outlawed,  prisoners,  and  other 
offenders,  who  expected  thereby  to  have  saved  their  souls  and  filled 
their  purses.  And  the  better  to  effect  their  purposes,  the  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  receive^w  or  six  regiments  of  the  French 
army,  besides  some  Irish,  to  whom,  it  is  reported,  our  country 
was  promised,  with  several  troops  of  vagabond  persons,  unda*  the 
pretext  of  coming  into  the  valleys  for  fresh  quarters. 

"This  great  multitude,  by  virtue  of  a  licence  irom  the  Marquis 
of  Pionessa,  instigated  by  the  monks,  and  enticed  and  conducted 
by  our  wicked  and  unnatural  neighbours,  attacked  us  with  such 
violence  on  every  side,  especially  in  Angrogne,  Villaro,  and  Bobbio, 
and  in  a  manner  so  horribly  treacherous,  that  in  an  instant  all 
was  one  entire  scene  of  conflision ;  and  the  inhabitants,  sfiet  a 
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fruitless  skirmish  to  defend  themselves,  were  compelled  to  flee  for 
their  lives,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  that  not  merely  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plain,  but  those  of  the  mountains  also.     Nor 
was  all  their  diligence  sufficient  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  them.     For,  in  many  places,  such  as 
Villaro  and  Bobbio»  they  were  so  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  the 
army  having  seized  on  the  fort  of  Mareburg,  and  by  that  means 
blocked  up  the  avenue,  that  there  remained  no  possibility  of 
escape,  and  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  be  massacred  and 
put  to  death.     In  one  place  they  mercilessly  tortured  not  less  than 
an  hundred  and  fifty  women  and  their  children,  chopping  off  the 
heads  of  some,  and  dashing  the  brains  of  others  against  the  rocks. 
And  in  r^ard  to  those  whom  they  took  prisoners,  finom  fifteen 
years  old  and  upwards,  who  refused  to  go  to  maas,  they  hanged 
some,  and  nailed  others  to  the  trees  by  die  feet,  with  their  heads 
downwards.     It  is  reported  that  they  carried  some  persons  of  note 
prisoners  to  Turin,  viz. — our  poor  brother  and  pastor,  M.  Gros, 
with  some  part  of  his  fiunily.     In  short,  there  is  neither  cattle  nor 
provisions  of  any  kind  left  in  the  valley  of  Lucerne.     It  is  but  too 
evident  that  ail  is  lost,  since  there  are  some  whole  districts,  espe- 
cially S.  Giovanni  and  La  Torre,  where  the  business  of  setting 
fire  to  our  houses  and  churches  was  so  dexterously  managed,  by 
a  Franciscan  fi-iar,  and  a  certain  priest,  that  they  left  not  so  much 
as  one  of  either  unbumt     In  diese  desolations,  the  mother  has 
been  bereft  of  her  dear  child — the  husband  of  his  affectionate 
wife !     Those  who  were  once  the  richest  amongst  us  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  begging  their  bread,  while  others  still  remain 
weltering  in  their  own  blood,  and  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life.     And  as  to  the  churches  in  S.  Martino  and  other  places, 
who,  on  all  former  occasions,  have  been  a  sanctuary  to  the  perse- 
cuted, they  have  themselves  now  been  summoned  to  quit  their 
dwellings,  and  every  soul  of  them  to  dqiart,  and  that  instantane- 
ously and  without  respite,  under  pain  of  being  put  to  death.   Nor 
is  there  any  mercy  to  be  expected  by  any  of  them  who  are  found 
within  the  dominions  of  his  royal  highness. 

*<The  pretext  which  is  alleged  for  justifying  these  horrid  pro- 
ceedings is,  that  we  are  rebels  against  the  orders  of  his  highness, 
for  not  having  brought  the  whole  city  of  Geneva  within  the  walls 
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of  Mary  Magdalene  church— or,  in  plainer  terms,  for  not  haying 
performed  on  utter  impossibility,  in  departing,  in  a  moment,  finom 
our  houses  and  homes  in  Bubbiana,  Lucerne,  Fenile,  BricdieraSi 
La  Torre,  S.  Giovanni,  and  S.  Secoudo ;  and  also,  for  having 
renewed  our  repeated  supplications  to  his  royal  highness,  to  com- 
miserate our  situation,  who,  while  on  the  one  hand  he  promised 
us  to  make  no  innovations  in  our  lot,  on  the  other  refiised  us  per* 
mission  to  depart  peaceably  out  of  his  dominions,  which  we  have 
often  entreated  him  for,  in  case  he  would  not  allow  us  to  continue 
and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  our  consciences,  as  his  predecessors  had 
always  done.  True  it  is,  that  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa  adduced 
another  reason — and  we  have  the  original  copy  of  his  writing  in 
our  possession — ^which  is,  that  it  was  his  royal  highness's  pleasure 
to  abase  us  and  humble  our  pride,  for  endeavouring  to  shroud 
ourselves,  and  take  sanctuary,  under  the  protection  of  foreign 
princes  and  states* 

^<  To  ccxiclude,  our  beautiful  and  flourishing  churches  are  utterly 
lost,  and  that  witliout  remedy,  unless  our  God  work  miracles  for 
us»  Their  time  is  come,  and  our  measure  is  full !  O,  have  pi^ 
upon  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  and  be  grieved  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  Joseph  !  Shew  forth  yoiur  compassions,  and  let  your 
bowels  yearn  in  behalf  of  so  many  thousands  of  poor  souls,  who 
are  reduced  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  for  following  the  Lamb  whi- 
thersoever he  goeth.  We  recommend  our  pastors,  with  their 
scattered  and  dispersed  flocks,  to  your  fervent  Christian  prayers, 
and  rest  in  haste, 

"  Your  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

''April  27,  1655.*' 

The  reader  may  collect  from  this  letter  some  general  notion  of 
the  tenor  of  the  proceedings  that  were  at  this  time  carried  on 
against  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  extended  progressively  throughout  almost  the  whole  country. 
But  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  statements  of  our  countryman. 
Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who,  in  the  very  same  year  was  sent  by  the 
English  government  to  adminbter  pecuniary  assistance  to  these 
afflicted  people, — if  any  regard  is  due  to  the  attestations  which  he 
has  produced  from  persons  who  were  spectators  of  the  dreadful 
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work  of  carnage, — it  is  but  a  faint  impression  of  the  scene  wiiiclv 
can  be  derived  from  that  letter.     The  representation  given  us  by 
Sir  Samuel,  and  further  corroborated  by  Leger,  in  his  "  General 
History  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,"  beggars  all  description, 
for  ati'ocity.     Nor,  if  the  infernal  regions  had  been  disembowelled 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  let  loose  among  the  valleys  of 
Piedmcut,  could  we  have  expected  tlie  perpetration  of  greater 
enormities.     The  bare  report  of  them  spread  amazement  through- 
out all  the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  as  we  shall  presently  see ; 
and  the  principal  actors  in  this  deep  tragedy  found  it  necessary 
to  aim  at  extricating   their  characters  from  the   odium  which 
attached  to  it     In  particular,  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa  laboured 
to  cast  the  blame  upon  certain  officers  of  his  army,  which  induced 
one  of  them,  not  only  to  give  up  the  command  of  the  regiment, 
but  actually  to  draw  up  an  affidavit,  which  he  attested  with  his 
own  hand,  and  got  it  further  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  two 
of  his  brother  officers,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  that  affi^ir* 
Sir  Samuel  Morland  obtained  possession  of  the  original  docu- 
ment, which  he  deposited  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  along 
with  a  number  of  other  interesting  manuscripts  relating  to  this 
subject ;  and  it  appears  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  to 
the  reader's  consideration. 

« I,  SiEUR  DU  Petit  Bourg,  first  captain  of  the  r^ment  of 
Groncy,  who  also  commanded  the  same,  having  received  direction 
firom  Prince  Thomas,  to  join  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa,  who  was 
then  at  La  Torre,  and  to  receive  his  orders — when  I  was  upon 
the  eve  of  departure,  the  ambassador  sent  for  me,  and  desired  me 
to  speak  to  M.  de  Pionessa,  and  to  use  my  endeavours  to  ac- 
commodate the  troubles  which  had  happened  among  those  of  the 
religion  [of  the  Waldenses]  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  In  ordei* 
to  which  I  addressed  myself  to  the  marquis,  earnestly  entreating 
him  that  he  would  give  way,  and  allow  me  to  undertake  an  ac- 
commodation, which  I  supposed  I  might  have  been  able  to  effect. 
But  he  repeatedly  refused  my  request,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
endeavours  I  could  possibly  use  to  persuade  him.  And  instead 
of  the  least  mitigation  of  matters,  which  could  be  produced  by 
any  consideration  that  I  could  lay  before  him,  I  was  vdtness  to 
many  acts  of  violence  and  extreme  cruelties  exercised  by  the 
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banditti  and  soldiers  of  Piedmont,  upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  whom  I  myself  saw  massacred, 
dismembered,  hmig  up — females  violated,  and  numerous  other 
horrid  atrocities  committed.  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  the  whole  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  orders  that  were  issued 
by  me,  as  fidsely  stated  in  a  certain  relation  printed  in  French 
and  Italian,  that  /  beheld  tiie  same  toitii  horror  and  regret  And 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  same  relation,  that  the  Marquis  ci 
Pionessa  commanded  me  to  treat  them  peaceably,  without  hos- 
tility, and  in  the  best  manner  I  possibly  could,  the  event  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  orders  he  gave  were  altogether  of  a  con* 
trary  tendency,  since  it  is  most  certain  that  without  distinction  of 
those  who  resisted  from  those  who  made  no  resistance,  they  were 
used  with  all  sorts  of  inhumanity — their  houses  burnt,  their  goods 
plundered ;  and  when  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  Marquis 
of  Pionessa,  I  was  a  witness  to  his  issuing  orders  to  give  them  no 
quarter  at  all,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  his  highness  was  resolved 
to  have  none  of  that  religion  in  any  of  his  dominions. 

"  And  as  to  what  he  protests  in  the  same  declaration,  namely, 
that  no  hurt  was  done  tx>  any,  except  during  the  fight,  nor  the 
least  outrage  committed  upon  any  unoffending  and  helpless  per- 
sons, I  do  assert,  and  will  maintain  that  such  is  not  the  truth — 
having  seen  with  my  own  eyes  several  men  killed  in  cold  blood, 
and  also  women,  aged  persons,  and  children,  miserably  murdered. 

"  And  with  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  put  themselves 
in  possession  of  the  valley  of  Angrogne,  to  pillage  and  entirely 
bum  the  same,  it  was  done  with  great  ease.  For,  excepting  six 
or  seven  persons,  who,  seeing  there  would  be  no  mercy  shewn 
them,  made  some  shew  of  resistance,  the  rest  were  dispersed 
without  difficulty — the  peasants  consulting  how  to  flee,  rather  than 
how  to  fight  the  enemy.  In  short,  I  absolutely  deny  and  protest, 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  none  of  those  cruelties  were 
executed  by  my  order ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  that  I  could 
not  procure  a  remedy,  I  was  constrained  to  retire  and  quit  the 
command  of  the  raiment,  not  liking  to  be  present  at  such  wicked 
transactions. 

''  Done  at  Piffuerol^  November  27thy  1655. 

"  Du  Petit  Bogro.*' 
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Now  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  defence,  or  upon  whom- 
soever tlie  onus  of  guilt  may  devolve,  it  seems  a  fair  inference 
from  these  documents,  that  cruelties  of  the  most  enormous  kinds 
were  at  this  time  inflicted  by  the  catholic  party  upon  the  Wal« 
denses,  throughout  the  whole  country  of  Piedmont, — upon  a  class 
of  men  whose  sole  crime  was,  that  they  dissented  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  refused  to  countenance  her 
idolatry  and  superstition.  And  that  their  sufferings  were  of  no 
ordinary  cast,  may  be  inferred  from  the  single  consideration,  that 
they  excited  the  ocHnmisseration  of,  and  at  the  same  time,  extorted 
remonstrances  from,  almost  every  Protestant  court  in  Europe,  who 
raised  large  contributions  to  relieve  their  poverty,  and  sent  their 
ministers  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  to  intercede  with  the  duke  for  a 
mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects.  In  this  benevolent 
work,  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  that  our  own  country  took  the 
lead,  as  I  shall  presently  shew. 

While  the  fire  of  persecution  was,  as  we  have  seen,  so  fiercely 
raging  against  the  Waldenses,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  year  1655, 
two  persons  who  sustained  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  vdley  of 
Lucerne,  were  seized  and  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  city  of  Turin, 
probably  with  a  multitude  of  others  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
enemy's  sword.  Their  names  were  Peter  Gros  and  Francis 
Aguit.  These  men  were  unhappily  entrapped  by  the  monks  of 
the  inquisition,  and  they  fell  from  tlieir  profession.  The  renun- 
ciation of  their  principles  ensured  their  liberation  from  prison :  the 
chains  were  taken  fi*om  their  bodies,  and  they  recovered  their 
liberty ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  burden  was  transferred  from  the 
body  to  the  mind,  and  their  own  consciences  rendered  diem 
miserable.  In  this  state  of  things  they  applied  for  readmission 
into  the  churches;  and  the  following  declaration  of  the  state  of 
their  minds  was  publicly  made  by  them^  before  a  ftdl  assembly  of 
their  brethren,  convened  at  Pinache,  in  the  valley  of  Perouse,  on 
the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  1655,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their 
case  into  consideration : — 

^^  Most  honoured  Fathers  and  Brethren  in  the  Lord — We  could 
have  wished  that  a  less  mournful  occasion  had  caused  our  present 
appearance  in  public,  and  that  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
had  made  us  known  to  the  world,  by  some  notable  action,  the 
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remembrance  of  which  might  have  been  as  a  blessing  In  the 
churches;  but  as  our  names  can  only  be  fiunous  by  the  horrible 
scandal  which  we  have  brought  upon  the  church  of  God,  we  now 
come  forth  out  of  the  dark  dungeons  of  our  own  shame  and  con* 
fusion,  and  present  ourselves  before  men,  to  testify  to  all  the 
world  our  conversion  and  repentance,  and  to  give  indubitable 
proofs  of  our  grief,  for  that  we  have  been  so  base  as  to  forsake 
our  former  profession. 

"  When  we  reflect  upon  those  advantages  with  which,  above 
others,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bless  us,  in  granting  us  a  religious 
education,  and  the  knowledge  of  4iis  saving  grace, — thus  teaching 
us  where  true  happiness  is  to  be  found ;  and  finally  to  have  been 
called  to  the  highest  employment  that  men  can  have  in  this  world, 
— viz.  to  be  the  heralds  of  God's  justice,  and  the  preachers  of  his 
truth,  we  cannot,  without  horror,  speak  of  our  offence,  and  are 
constrained  to  confess  that  our  sin  is  rendered  much  more  odious 
in  that,  having  known  our  Master's  will,  we  nevertheless  with- 
drew our  shoulders  from  his  service,  and  have  acted  in  opposition 
to  his  command. 

"  It  was  in  these  last  calamities  which  have  overrun  our  country, 
that  we  thus  made  shipwreck — sftev  having  lost  our  liberty  and 
our  goods — when  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  having  resolved  upon 
extirpating  our  religion  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  exercised  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  upon  our  countrymen.  And  we,  having 
fallen  into  their  hands,  afler  they  had  shewn  us  how  far  their 
inhumanity  could  reach,  to  give  us  a  proof  of  the  utmost  degree 
of  it,  they  caused  us  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  when  tliey  pro- 
ceeded against  us,  and  sentenced  us  to  death  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  the  ringleaders  of  rebellion,  incessantly  setting  before 
our  eyes  the  torments  and  punishments  to  which  we  were  con- 
demned ;  and  to  render  us  more  flexible  to  the  enticements  of 
the  Jesuits,  who,  without  ceasing,  solicited  us  to  accept  of  a 
pardon,  which  they  would  obtain  for  us  on  our  embracing  papery, 
and  abjuring  our  religion. 

"  At  their  first  onsets,  we  were  confident  that,  so  far  Srom 
yielding  to  them,  we  had  strength  and  fortitude  enough  to 
despise  whatever  superstition  could  present  before  oiu*  eyes  as 
terrible  or  dreadful — ^and  that  the  dark  and  dismal  shades  of 
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death  itself,  with  which  they  threatened  us,  were  insufficient  to 
extinguish  that  heavenly  light  which  then  shined  in  our  souls. 
But  to  our  extreme  grief,  we  have  learned  how  frail  our  nature 
is,  and  how  deceitful  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  which,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  frail  and  transitory  life,  prevailed  upon  us  to 
forego  those  unspeakably  good  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  his  children,  and  that  everlasting  joy,  of  which  tho^  are 
made  partakers  who  endure  to  the  end.  It  was  diis  fleshly 
wisdom,  which,  from  a  desire  to  preserve  this  house  of  clay,  this 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  to  avoid  a  shameful  death,  and  a  punish- 
ment ignominious  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  induced  us  to  a 
shameful  falling  away,  turning  our  backs  upon  Him  who  is  the 
fountain  of  life.  We  have  lent  our  ears  to  this  deceitful  DeHiah, 
and  although  there  were  not  offered  to  us  any  reasons  so  strong 
as  in  the  least  degree  to  obscure  the  truth  that  we  did  profess, 
yet  we  freely  acknowledge  that  the  fear  of  death  and  the  horror 
of  torments,  shook  our  courage,  and  beat  down  our  strength ; 
and  we  have  decayed  and  dried  up  like  water,  not  resisting  to 
blood,  as  the  profession,  not  only  of  Christians,  but  more  espe* 
cially  of  Christian  ministers,  obliged  us  to  do. 

<^  Having  been  persuaded,  by  deceitful  reasoning,  that  life  is 
preferable  to  death — ^that  we  might  be  further  profitable  to  the 
church,  to  our  country,  and  to  our  fiunilies — ^tfaat  there  was  no 
glory  in  dying  as  rebels — and  that  one  day  we  might  get  out  of 
captivity,  and  manifest  to  the  world  that,  if  the  confession  had 
been  wanting  in  our  mouths,  yet  the  fisdth  had  not  been  wanting 
in  our  hearts : — ^thus  we  accepted  of  pardon  on  these  miserable 
conditions,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  enter  into  the  temple  of 
idols,  and  employ  our  mouths  and  tongues  in  uttering  blasphe<- 
mies  against  the  truth  of  heaven,  in  denying  and  abjuring  the 
same — and  our  sacrilegious  hands  also  in  subscribing  the  acts  and 
events  of  this  infamous  apostacy,  which  has  drawn  many  others 
into  the  same  perdition.  Our  light  has  become  darkness,  and 
our  salt  has  lost  its  savour — we  have  fallen  from  heaven  to  the 
earth — from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh — and  fix>m  life  to  death.  We 
have  made  ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  curse  which  the  Lord  hath 
pronounced  on  those  by  whom  offences  come.     And  having 
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made  light  of  the  tfareatenings  of  the  Son  of  God  agamsi  those 
who  shall  deny  him  before  men,  we  have  deserved  to  be  denied 
by  him  before  his  heavenly  Father.  Finally,  we  have  rendered 
ourselves  miworthy  of  Divine  finrours  and  men^,  and  have  dimwn 
upon  omr  guilty  heads  whatever  is  most  dreadful  in  the  wrath 
of  God  and  his  indignations — and  have  deserved  to  be  rgected 
oi  the  diurch,  as  stumUing-hlocks  or  rocks  of  oflEenoe,  and  that 
the  fiithful  should  even  abhor  our  company. 

^<  But  as  we  have  learned  in  the  school  of  the  prophets,  that 
the  mercies  of  God  are  infinite,  and  that  the  Lord  hath  no  plea- 
sure in  the  destruction  of  his  poor  creatures,  but  calleth  die 
sinner  to  repentance,  that  he  may  give  him  lifie,  we  presume  to 
appear  before  his  fiice,  to  humble  ourselves  in  his  holy  presence, 
to  bewail  the  greatness  of  our  sin,  and  to  make  before  him  a  fiiee 
confession  of  our  iniqui^.  O,  that  our  heads  might  mdt  into 
waters  of  bitterness,  and  our  eyes  were  turned  into  fountains  of 
tears,  to  express  the  grief  wherewith  our  souls  are  pressed  down ! 
As  our  sin  is  of  no  ordinary  measure,  so  it  calls  for  extraordinary 
repentance ;  and  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
that  can  be  committed,  so  do  we  wish  that  our  rq)entance  should 
reach  the  lowest  degree  of  humiliation,  and  that  the  acts  of  our 
oantrition  may  be  known  to  the  world.  If  David,  for  lighter 
fimlts,  was  wUling  that  his  oomplaints  and  his  deep  sorrow  and 
repentance  should  be  left,  as  it  were,  for  a  memorial  in  the 
diurch,  well  may  we  not  be  ashamfd  to  publish  among  men  the 
inconsolable  regret  which  we  feel  for  having  offended  God,  and 
giving  an  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  assemblies  of  the  saints ;  and 
we  deserve  to  have  imprinted  upon  oar  foreheads  a  mark  of  per* 
petual  infomy  for  our  miserable  foil,  to  make  the  memory  thereof 
continue  for  ever.  And  if  we  can  make  it  apparent  that  the  sor* 
row  it  hath  begotten  in  us  is  extreme,  and  that  we  now  disdaim 
whatever  fear  formerly  forced  us  to  do  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
our  consciences,  we  trust  that  He  who  forgave  Peter  when  he 
denied  Christ  in  the  court  of  Caiaphas,  will  grant  us  the  same 
grace,  since  we  are  come  to  ask  foif;iveDesB  in  all  humility,  with 
tears  in  our  eyes,  confession  in  our  mouths,  and  coatrition  in  our 
hearts;  and  that,  as  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
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repenteth,  so  there  may  be  joy  in  the  congr^ation  of  the  fidthfiil 
when  they  shall  bdhold  our  conversion  to  the  Lord. 

<<  Great  God  1  Almighty  Father  !--^eadful  in  thine 
anger — in  whose  presence  no  sinner  can  subsist  a  moment — ^we 
prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  thy  Majesty,  as  poor  miserable 
offenders,  confessing  that  we  have  justly  provoked  thee  to  anger 
by  our  transgressions  and  iniquities,  and  drawn  upon  ourselves 
thy  righteous  judgments,  in  that  we  have  fiursaken  thy  heavenly 
truth,  and  bdwed  the  knee  before  the  idol  I  But  how  shall  we 
now  appear  before  thee,  O  thou  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead  I — 
since  by  so  doing  we  have  deserved  to  feel,  not  only  in  this  life 
thy  most  severe  rod  and  punishment,  but  that  thou  sfaouldest  also 
cut  us  off  from  the  number  of  the  Uving,  and  cast  us  headlong 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  there  is  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  O  God !  rich  in  compassions  and  infinite  in 
mercies !  which  thou  multipliest  even  in  judgment — turn  us,  and 
we  shall  be  turned !  be  merciful  to  us,  forgive  us  our  offence  I 
blot  out  our  iniquity  1  and  impute  not  our  sin  unto  us !  Open 
unto  us  the  door  of  thy  grace,  that  we  may  be  partakers  of  this 
thy  salvation.  O  Lord  Jesus,  Redeemer  of  souls,  who  earnest 
into  this  world  for  the  sake  of  poor  sinners,  look  upon  our  afflic- 
tion !  Receive  us  to  mercy  1  and  gnmt  that,  our  sins  being 
washed  away  in  thy  most  precious  blood,  we  may  draw  near  to 
the  throne  of  thy  grace  with  confidence,  to  obtain  mercy.  Raise 
us  up  firom  our  fall  1  strengthen  us  in  our  weakness!  and 
although  Satan  hath  sought  to  sift  us,  suffer  not  our  fidth 
[utteriy]  to  iGul !  Work  in  us  dBfectually  both  to  will  and  to  do 
aooording  to  thy  good  pleasure.  It  is  thou  who  hast  stretched 
out  thine  hand  around  us !  it  is  thy  strong  hand  which  hatfa 
helped  us  !  Thou  hast  taken  us  out  of  capdvity  both  of  body 
and  soul,  in  whidi  we  lay  languishing,  and  hast  afforded  us  die 
liberty  to  call  upon  thy  name  !  Tliou  hast  heard  our  cries  out  of 
the  deep,  and  hast  given  us  fresh  cause  to  rejoice  in  diy  good- 
ness, and  to  bless  thy  holy  name — to  whom  be  everlastii^  gfoi7 
ascribed,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  ages !     Amen. 

^*  And  you,  fiiithful  souls,  who  witness  our  contrite  heart  and 
iH'oken  spirit  before  the  Lord,  O  commiaeratie  our  lamentable 
state !     Learn,  by  our  example,  how  great  is  human  firailty,  and 
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what  a  precipice  we  fall  into  whenever  God  withdraws  his  sap- 
porting  hand  from  us  I  Consid^,  that  as  it  hath  been  to  us  an 
extreme  infelicity  to  haye  fiailen  into  so  great  a  sin,  so  have  you 
an  argument  to  rejoice  in  God,  through  whose  grace  you  have 
been  given  to  stand  !  Watch  and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into 
temptation  !  Hold  fiist  that  which  you  have,  that  no  man  take 
your  crown !  Be  faithful  to  the  Lord  Jesus  even  unto  death, 
that  so  ye  may  obtain  the  crown  of  life  !  And  be  assured  that^ 
aside  from  the  profession  of  his  truth,  which  you  make  to  the  ex« 
elusion  of  all  other  sorts  of  religion  whatsoever,  there  is  nothb^ 
but  death,  horror,  and  astonishment.  This  is  a  thing  which  we 
are  enabled  to  assure  you  of  from  our  own  experience,  because 
from  the  very  first  moment  we  gave  our  consent  to  this  unhappy 
apostacy,  our  consciences  have  given  us  no  rest  at  all;  and 
through  their  continual  harassings  and  agitations,  they  have  not 
suffered  us  to  enjoy  any  of  that  comfort  which  a  Christian  soul 
experiences  in  tribulation,  until  it  pleased  God  to  draw  us  out  of 
the  filthy  quagmire  of  Babylon,  and  caused  us  to  return  to  his 
ways.  And  do  you,  Christians,  lend  your  helping  hand;  let 
your  arms  be  opened  to  embrace  us ;  do  not  count  us  unworthy 
of  your  holy  communion,  although  we  have  been  an  occasion  of 
oiSence.  Suffer  us  to  pour  into  your  bosom  a  torrent  of  tears,  to 
deplore  our  condition,  and  to  assure  you,  in  the  anguish  of  our 
souls,  that  our  grief  is  greater  than  we  can  express.  Help  us  by 
your  holy  prayers  to  the  Lord,  and  publish  our  repentance  in  all 
places  where  you  conceive  our  sin  has  been  or  shall  be  known, 
that  8o  it  may  be  evident  to  all  the  world  that,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  souls,  we  grieve  and  are  full  of  sorrow  for  it ;  and 
that,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  his  holy  angels,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  now  witness  our  contrition,  we  do  abjure  and  detest 
the  pretended  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  worship  that  is  dependent  on  them.  We 
recant  whatsoever  we  have  pronoimced  to  the  prgudice  of  evan- 
gelical truth,  and  promise,  for  the  fiiture,  through  Divine  assist- 
ance,  to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
the  last  moment  of  our  lives,  and  rather  to  sufier  death  and  tor- 
ments, than  to  renounce  that  holy  doctrine  which  is  taught  in  our 
churches,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
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God ;  all  wliich  we  protest  and  promise,  with  o\ir  bended  kneeft 
upon  the  earth,  and  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Eternal,  our 
Almighty  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  and  as  we 
desire  his  aid,  to  enable  us  to  do  this,  even  so  may  he  help  us, 
€ven  our  God.     Amen." 

The  Council  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  were,  by  reason  of 
their  proximity  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the  first  to  receive 
intimation  of  the  horrid  massacre  which  had  recently  taken  place 
there.  The  news  reached  them  on  the  Lord's  day,  April  29 ; — 
and  such  was  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  them,  that  the 
town  council  immediately  assembled,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
for  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  throughout  all  their  terri- 
tories ;  at  the  same  time  recommending  that  collections  should 
everywhere  be  made  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  sufferers* 
On  the  next  day  they  drew  up  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  States- 
General  of  Holland,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  Most  Illustrious  Lords,  &c. — Having  this  instant  received 
the  dismal  news  of  the  lamentable  state  of  our  brethren  of  the 
faith  in  Piedmont,  as  you  may  see  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  now 
sent,  we  thought  ourselves  obliged,  by  the  sacred  rights  of  faith, 
union,  and  communion,  to  acquaint  you  therewith ;  being  fully 
assured  that  you  will  be  pleased,  according  to  your  wonted  piety 
and  Christian  charity,  thoroughly  to  consider  and  lay  to  heart 
this  *  affliction  of  Joseph.'  This  persecution  is  smoothed  over 
with  a  very  fair  pretext  by  the  opposite  party,  but  there  is  no  one 
who  loves  the  church  of  Christ,  that  will  not  easily  be  persuaded 
of  the  subtleties  and  treacheries  to  which  their  adversaries  alter- 
nately have  recourse. 

<*  Moved  by  an  ardent  sympathy,  we  earnesdy  beseech  you, 
most  mighty  and  illustrious  lords,  that  you  would  lay  to  heart  the 
case  of  these  afflicted  people,  and  administer  those  means  of 
relief  which  you  may  think  conducive  thereunto — not  only  by 
prayer  to  the  Father  of  Mercies  for  them,  and  by  granting  them 
that  pecuniary  assistance  which  their  miseries  loudly  call  for,  but 
also  by  pacifying  their  prince  towards  them ;  or,  at  least,  obtain^ 
ing  for  them  the  liberty  to  emigrate,  which  we  also  shall,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  endeavour  to  do.    May  the  Sovereign  Lord 
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of  all  have  mercy  upon  his  church  in  every  place — own  their 
cause — and  his  Almighty  arm  avert  their  misery  and  adversities ; 
to  whose  protection  we  heartily  recommend  you.  Given,  in 
haste,  the  dOth  April,  1655. 

<*  The  Cansub  and  Seruxtors  of  the  Protestant  Cantons  ofSwtt^ 

zerland — viz.,  Zurich,  Berne,  Glaris,  Schaffhonsen,  and  Ap- 

penzelJ* 

About  the  20th  of  May  an  account  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
proceedings  against  the  Waldenses  reached  England;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  it  no  sooner  came  to  die 
ears  of  the  Protector,  Cromwell,  than  <<  he  arose  like  a  lion  out 
of  his  place,"  and  by  the  most  pathetic  appeals  to  the  protestant 
princes  upon  the  Continent,  awoke  the  whole  Christian  world, 
exciting  their  hearts  to  pity  and  commiseration.  Our  great  poet, 
Milton,  filled  the  office  of  Latin  Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell 
at  this  critical  juncture.  Never  was  there  a  more  decided 
enemy  to  persecution  on  account  of  religion  than  Milton.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  our  countrymen  who  understood 
the  principles  of  toleration,  and  his  prose  writings  abound  with 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  sentiments.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Waldenses  touched  his  heart,  and  drew  firom  his  pen  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  sonnet: — 

ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN  PIEDMONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
ET*n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  aU  our  fiithers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones- 
Forget  not!  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  ibid 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese-.that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  Tales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  heaven.     Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  th'  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  fVom  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who  having  leam*d  thy  way 
Early,  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.* 

*  Dr.  Warton,  in  his  edition  of  Milton's  minor  poems,  remarks  upon  the  SonneC, 
that  «  Milton's  mind,  busied  with  this  allecting  sulgeet,  her«  brake  Avth  in  a  strain 
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But  this  was  a  small  portion  of  the  interest  which  Milton  took 
upon  this  affecting  occasion.  It  devolved  upon  him  by  office  to  ad- 
dress the  heads  of  the  different  protestant  states  in  Europe,  with  the 
view  of  interesting  them  in  the  affairs  of  the  Waldenses;  and  his 
letters  deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  the  remotest  ages  of  the 
world,  as  a  noble  instance  of  a  benevolent  and  feeling  mind, 
worthy  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.* 

One  of  the  first  of  Cromwell's  measures  was  to  appoint  a  day 
of  &sting  and  prayer,  to  seek  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  this  afflicted  people  :  a  public  declaration  of 
their  state  was  also  issued,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  throughout 
the  land  to  join  in  free  and  liberal  contributions  towards  their 
succour  and  support,  in  which  the  Protector  himself  set  them  a 
noble  example,  by  commencing  the  subscription  with  a  donation 
of  Two  Thousand  Pounds,  from  his  own  private  purse;  and 
that  no  time  might  be  lost,  in  testifying  his  good-will  towards  the 
Waldenses,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  Sir  S.  Morland  received  orders 
to  prepare  for  setting  off  with  a  message  fix)m  the  English  go- 
vernment to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  beseeching  the  latter  to  recal 
.the  merciless  edict  of  Gastaldo,  and  to  restore  the  remnant  of  his 
poor  distressed  subjects  to  their  homes  and  the  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  liberties. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Sir  S.  Morland  took  his  departure  for 
the  Continent,  being  charged,  on  his  way  to  Piedmont,  with  a 

of  poetry,  where  his  feelings  were  not  fettered  by  ceremony  or  formality."  He  add^ 
that  "  the  protestants  availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  horrors 
of  popery,  by  publishing  many  sets  of  prints  of  this  tmparailded  Mcene  of  reiiffioui 
buteherjf,  which  operated  like  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Sir  S.  Morland,  Cromweirs 
agent  for  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  published  a  minute  account  of  this  whole  trana. 
action,  in  '  Tlie  History  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,'  with  numerous  cuts,  in  folio, 
Lond.  1658.**  Among  the  latter,  there  is  a  print  emblematical  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  lines  of  this  Sonnet.  Morland  relates,  that  *'  a  mother  was  hurled  down  a 
mighty  rook,  with  a  little  infant  in  her  anna— «nd  three  days  after  was  found  dead, 
with  the  little  child  alive,  but  fast  clasped  between  the  arms  of  the  dead  mother^ 
which  were  cold  and  stifl^  insomuch  that  those  who  found  them  had  much  ado  to  get 
the  young  child  out." — MorUauTt  History,  p.  968.  See  Warton*s  edition  of  Milton*s 
Poems  and  Translations,  with  Notes  and  lUustrationa.   2nd  Edit.  Lond.  1791. 

•  The  o£Sce  which  Milton  filled  under  the  Protectorate  was  much  the  same  as  that 
which,  in  our  day,  is  called  ''SacanAaT  of  Stats  Foa  FoauoN  Affairs."  See 
Dr.  Symmons*s  Life  of  Milton,  p.  819. 
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letter  from  the  Protector  to  the  French  king,  relating  to  the 
Waldensesy  in  whose  recent  murder,  as  the  reader  will  hare 
already  noticed,  some  French  troops  had  been  employed.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
English  envoy  ddivered  at  La  Fere,  where  the  king  and  court  of 
France  were  then  residing  : — 

^^  Most  Serene  King — The  lamentable  complaints  whidi 
have  been  conveyed  to  us  from  those  poor  and  afflicted  people 
who  profess  the  reformed  religion,  and  inhabit  the  valleys  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy — ^and  who  have  of  late 
been  most  cruelly  massacred — together  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  we  have  received  concerning  the  plundering  and  ba- 
nishing of  others — have  extorted  from  us  these  letters  to  your 
majesty;  and  the  rather,  as  we  have  been  informed,  how  truly  we 
know  not,  that  this  massacre  has  been  carried  on,  partly  by  same 
troops  of  youf^Sy  which  had  joined  themselves  to  other  forces 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

"  We  were  very  unwilling  to  give  any  credit  to  these  things, 
because  it  cannot  be  thought  consonant  to  the  purposes  and  pro-. 
ceedings  either  of  good  princes,  or  of  your  majesty's  most  pru- 
dent ancestors,  who  conceived  it  to  be  their  interest,  and  not 
less  conducive  to  the  peace  of  Christendom,  that  their  protestant 
subjects  should  live  in  safety,  and  enjoy  protection  under  their 
government,  for  which  they  have  always  been  grateful,  and 
rendered  eminent  services  to  their  sovereigns,  in  times  botli  of 
peace  and  war.  Similar  considerations  have  hitherto  induced 
the  Dukes  of  Savoy  to  treat  their  subjects  with  equal  kindness. 
Now  we  doubt  not  but  that  your  majesty  has  so  much  influence 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  that,  by  your  intercession,  a  peace 
may  be  procured  for  those  poor  people,  with  liberty  to  return  to 
their  native  country.  The  performance  of  this  would  be  an  act 
worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  conformable  to  the  example  set 
you  by  your  predecessors,  while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  set 
the  minds  of  your  own  subjects  at  rest,  by  assuring  them  that 
they  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of  such  evib  among  them  ;  and 
also  confirm  your  confederated  and  allies,  who  profess  the  same 
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religion,  in  greater  respect  and  affection  for  your  majesty.  With 
respect  to  ourselves,  any  favour  of  this  kind  which  you  shall  grant 
to  your  own  subjects,  or  which  you  may  obtain  for  the  subjects 
of  others,  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to  us ;  indeed  it  win  be 
more  so  than  any  other  profit  or  advantage,  among  the  many 
which  we  promise  ourselves  Srom  the  friendship  of  your 
majesty. 

«  OLIVER  P." 
«  Westminster,  May  25,  1655." 

The  King  of  France  lost  no  time  in  returning  a  very  com- 
plaisant and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  letter,  in  which  he  assures 
the  Protector  that  the  manner  in  which  his  troops  had  been 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  or  his  ministers  was  very  far 
from  meeting  with  his  approbation — that  they  had  been  sent  by 
him  into  Italy,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Modena  against  the  in- 
vasion which  the  Spaniards  had  made  upon  his  country — that  he 
had  already  expostulated  with  the  court  of  Savoy  for  having  em- 
ployed them  in  an  afiairof  that  nature  without  his  authority  or  com- 
mand— and  that  he  had  sent  to  the  governor  of  his  province  of 
Dauphiny,  requesting  him  to  collect  as  many  of  the  poor  exiled 
WaMenses  as  he  could,  to  treat  them  with  gentleness,  and 
afford  them  every  protection  they  might  stand  in  need  of.  He 
tells  his  highness  that,  knowing,  as  he  now  does,  how  much  he  is 
affected  by  the  distress  of  these  Waldenses,  it  gives  him  pleasure 
to  think  he  has  already  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  that  he  shall 
continue  to  use  his  influence  with  the  prince  for  their  relief  and 
comfort;  and  indeed  that  he  had  already  proceeded  so  fai*  as  to 
pledge  himself  for  their  obedience  and  fidelity,  in  case  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  would  re-establish  them  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he 
had  grounds  to  hope  his  mediation  would  not  be  rejected.  "  As 
to  what  remains,"  continues  his  majesty,  "you  were  perfectly 
right  in  believing  that  I  had  given  no  orders  to  my  troops  to  exe- 
cute such  a  business  as  this — nor  was  there  the  least  ground  to 
suppose  that  I  should  contribute  to  the  chastisementof  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  who  professed  the  reformed  religion,  while  I 
was  giving  so  many  proo&  of  my  good-will  to  those  of  my  own  sub- 
jects of  the  same  profession;  whose  fidelity  and  zeal  for  my  service  I 
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have  great  reason  to  applaud,  since  thqr  omit  no  opportunity  of 
evincing  their  loyalty,  even  beyond  all  tiuit  can  be  imagined,  and  in 
everything  contributing  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  my 
afiairs.  So  much  in  answer  to  your  letter;  but  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  requesting  you  to  be  assured  that,  upon  every  oc- 
casion you  shall  find  how  much  I  esteem  your  person,  and  that, 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  pray  the  Divine  Majesty  that  he 
have  you  in  his  holy  keeping. 

(Signed)  « LOUIS." 

Having  delivered  the  Protector's  letter  to  the  King  of  France, 
and  received  the  preceding  reply  to  it.  Sir  Samuel  Morland  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  towards  Savoy,  and  upon  the  21st  of  June 
arrived  at  Rivoli,  a  city  about  two  miles  from  Turin,  where  the 
duke,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  minor,  then  was  with  his  royal 
mother  and  the  court.  Two  days  afterwards  he  obtwied  an  au* 
dience,  and  introduced  himself  in  an  elaborate  Latin  oration, 
which  he  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  duke,  Madame  Royal, 
and  all  the  court,  and  in  which  he  painted  in  strong  colours  the 
accounts  that  had  been  received  in  England  conc^niiig  the 
dreadful  atrocities  that  had  been  recently  perpetrated  upon  the 
Waldenses  by  means  of  the  soldiery — describing  <^  the  houses  on 
fire,  which," says  he,  ^^are  yet  smoking — ^the  mangled  carcasses,  and 
the  ground  defiled  with  blood — ^virgins  violated,  and,  aftar  being 
treated  with  brutal  outrage  too  indecent  to  be  mentioned,  left  to 
breathe  out  their  last — men  an  hundred  years  old,  helpless  through 
age  and  bedridden,  burnt  in  their  beds-^infants  dashed  against  dbe 
rocks,"  8cc.  "Were  all  the  tyrants,"  sajrs  he,  "of  all  times  and 
ages  alive  again,  they  might  blush  to  find  that,  in  comparison  of 
these  things,  they  had  contrived  nothing  that  deserved  to  be 
called  barbarous  and  inhuman  !  The  very  angels  are  seized  with 
horror  at  them !  Men  are  amazed !  Heaven  itself  seems  to  be 
astonished  with  the  cries  of  dying  men,  and  the  very  earth  to 
blush,  being  discoloured  with  the  gore  of  so  many  innocent  per- 
sons," &C.  Having  finished  his  harangue.  Sir  Samuel  presented 
to  the  duke  the  following  letter,  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
by  his  master,  the  Lord  Protector : — 
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««  Most  Serene  Prince — We  have  received  letters  from  seve- 
ral places  near  your  dominions,  informing  us  that  the  subjects  of 
your  royal  highness,  professmg  the  reformed  rel^ion,  have  of  late, 
by  your  express  order  and  command,  been  required,  under  pain 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  their  estates,  to  abandon  their 
houses,  possessions,  and  dwellings,  within  three  days  after  the 
publication  of  that  order,  unless  they  would  pledge  themselves 
to  relinquish  their  religious  profession  and  become  catholics 
within  twenty  days.  And  that,  when,  with  all  becoming  humi- 
lity, they  addressed  themselves  to  your  royal  highness,  petitioning 
for  a  revocation  of  that  order,  and  a  reception  to  former  favour, 
with  a  continuance  of  such  liberties  as  were  granted  them  by 
your  most  serene  predecessors,  a  part  of  your  army  fell  upon 
them,  most  cruelly  massacred  many,  imprisoned  others,  banish- 
ing the  rest  into  desert  places  and  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
where  some  hundreds  of  fimiilies  are  reduced  to  such  extremity, 
that  it  IS  to  be  feared  they  will  all  miserably  perish,  in  a  short 
time,  with  hunger  and  cold. 

^*  When  intelligence  was  first  brought  us  that  a  calamity  so 
awful  had  befidlen  those  most  miserable  people,  it  was  impossible 
for  us  not  to  feel  the  deepest  sorrow  and  compassion.  For,  as 
we  are,  not  only  by  the  ties  of  humanity,  but  also  by  religious 
feUow^p  and  fraternal  relation,  united  to  them,  we  conceived 
we  could  neither  satisfy  our  own  minds,  nor  discharge  our 
duty  to  God,  nor  the  obligations  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
chiuity,  as  professors  of  the  same  faith,  if,  while  deeply  sympa- 
thizing widi  our  afflicted  brethren,  we  should  fail  to  use  every  en- 
deavour that  was  within  our  reach  to  succour  them  under  so 
many  unexpected  miseries. 

^^  We,  in  die  first  place,  therefore,  most  eamesdy  desire  and  en- 
treat your  highness  that  you  would  re-consider  the  acts  and  ordi- 
nances of  your  most  serene  predecessors,  and  the  indulgences 
which  were  by  them  granted  from  time  immemorial,  and  rati- 
fied to  their  subjects  of  the  valleys.  In  granting  and  confirm- 
ing which,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  unquestionably  did  that 
which  in  itself  was  well  pleasing  to  God,  who  intends  that  the 
kw  and  liberty  of  conscience  shall  remain  wholly  in  his  power — 
so,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  had  a  respett 
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also  to  the  merit  of  tlieir  subjects,  wliom  they  had  always  found 
faithful  in  war,  and  obedient  in  time  of  peace.  And  as  your 
serene  highness  lias  imitated  the  example  of  your  predecesscHis 
in  all  other  things  that  have  been  so  graciously  and  gloriously 
achieved  by  them,  so  we  beseech  you  again  and  again  that  you 
would  abrogate  this  edict,  and  any  other  that  has  [.been  issued 
for  the  disquieting  of  your  subjects  on  ac(x>unt  of  their  religion; 
that  you  would  restore  them  to  their  native  homes  and  die 
possession  of  their  properties ;  tliat  you  would  confirm  to  them 
their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  cause  reparation  to  be  made  to 
tliem  for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained,  and  adopt  such  means 
as  may  put  an  effectual  stop  to  these  vexatious  proceedings.  In 
doing  this,  your  royal  highness  will  perform  what  is  acceptable  to 
God,  comfort  and  revive  these  miserable  and  distressed  people, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  all  your  neighbours  professing  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  especially  to  ourself,  who  shall  r^ard  your 
favour  and  clemency  towards  them  as  the  effect  and  fruit  of  our 
mediation,  which  we  shall  consider  ourself  bound  to  requite  by  a 
return  of  every  good  office,  while  it  will  also  be  the  means  of  not 
only  laying  a  foundation  for  our  good  correspondence  and  friend- 
ship, but  also  of  increasing  it  between  this  commonwealth  and 
your  dominions.  And  this  we  promise  ourself  from  your  justice 
and  clemency,  whereunto  we  desire  God  to  incline  your  heart 
and  mind,  and  so  we  sincerely  pray  that  he  would  confer  on  you 
and  on  your  people  peace  and  trutib,  and  that  he  would  prosper 
you  in  all  your  affairs. 

"  Oiven  at  our  Palace  at  Westminster j  May  25,  1655. 

"OLIVER  P." 

As  soon  as  the  duke  and  his  mother  had  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  this  letter,  Madame  Royal  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  English  minister,  and  told  him,  that  "  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  she  could  not  but  extremely  applaud  the  sin- 
gular charity  and  goodness  of  his  highness,  the  Lord  Protector, 
towards  their  subjects,  whose  situation  had  been  represented  to 
him  so  exceedingly  lamentable,  as  she  perceived  by  his  discourse 
had  been  done — ^so,  on  the  other,  she^  could  not  but  extremdy 
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wonder  that  the  malice  of  men  should  ever  proceed  so  far  as 
to  clothe  such  paternal  and  tender  chastisements  of  their  most  rebel^^ 
lious  and  insolent  subjects  in  characters  so  black  and  deformed, 
thereby  to  render  them  odious  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes 
and  states,  with  whom  they  were  so  anxious  to  keep  up  a  good 
understanding  and  friendship — especially  with  so  great  and  pow- 
erful a  prince  as  the  Lord  Protector."  She,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  ^^  she  was  persuaded,  when  he  came 
to  be  more  particularly  informed  of  the  truth  of  all  that  had 
passed,  he  would  be  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  duke's  pro- 
ceedings, that  he  loould  not  give  the  least  countenance  to  his  disobe^ 
dient  subjects.  However,  for  his  highnesses  sake,  they  would  not 
only  freely  pardon  their  rebellious  subjects  for  the  very  heinous 
crimes  they  liad  committed^  but  would  also  grant  them  such  privi- 
leges and  favours  as  could  not  fail  to  give  the  Protector  full  proof 
of  the  great  respect  which  they  entertained  for  his  person  and 
mediation." 

These  plausible  professions,  while  they  no  doubt  display  the 
usual  finesse  of  politicians,  yet  certainly  evince  no  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  respect  for  the  head  of  the  English  government,  and  are 
much  more  complaisant  than  was  the  style  in  which  the  same 
lady  had  previously  addressed  Major  Weis,  the  deputy  fix)m  the 
Swiss  cantons ;  for  when  tliis  latter  gentleman  delivered  to  the 
duke  a  letter  from  the  six  protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland  upon 
the  same  melancholy  occasion,  Madame  Royal  promptly  replied, 
.  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions  to  any 
prince  in  the  world  ;  nevertheless,  out  of  the  respect  which  they 
bore  to  his  masters  of  the  cantons,  they  had  given  orders  to  the 
Marquis  of  Pionessa  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth  of  all  these 
af&irs. 

The  Marquis,  in  consequence,  waited  upon  Major  Weis,  and 
endeavoured  to  justify  all  his  proceedings,  by  casting  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  Waldenses,  repeatedly  protesting  that  he  never 
had  die  least  design  to  force  their  consciences,  and  that  all  the 
reports  which  had  been  circulated  respecting  the  massacre  and 
other  cruelties  were  mere  forgeries.  To  all  which  the  major 
replied  that,  ^^  with  regard  to  the  massacre,  it  was  a  tiling  so  de- 
monstrably evident,  that  it  was  impossible  either  to  conceal  or 
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deny  it*  And  as  to  the  people's  r^t  of  habitation  in  the  places 
from  ivhence  they  were  ordered  to  depart,  it  was  founded  upon 
justice  and  equity » inasmuch  as  it  had  not  only  been  conceded  to 
them  by  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  but  also  purchoMed  of 
his  royeU  highness  far  six  thousand  dueatoons^  which  were  aetuaBy 
paid  by  them  on  that  very  account**  The  marquis  told  him,  that 
he  did  not  at  all  d^iy  the  authenticity  of  the  charters  whidi  the 
Waldenses  held,  but  they  were  all  conditional^  and  that  the  catholic 
religion  ought  to  have  been  freely  exercised  in  all  those  places, 
which  they  would  never  allow :  in  short,  that  their  continual 
reindence  in  all  those  places  fcM*  the  last  ninety  years,  could  be 
called  no  better  than  a  ninety  years'  rebellion  and  disobedience. 
Such  were  the  miserable  pleas  of  this  intolerant  and  Uood-thirsty 
man. 

It  is  obvious  from  all  that  can  be  collected  of  the  temper  and 
influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa,  the  bigoted  attachment 
of  the  duke  and  his  mother  to  the  court  of  Rome^  and  the  firm 
hold  which  the  catholic  clergy  had  then  got  of  their  minds,  that 
there  was  not  the  smallest  disposition  in  the  court  of  Savoy  to 
mitigate  their  sufferings,  or  abate  the  rigorous  proeeedings  which 
had  hitherto  been  going  on  against  the  Waldenses ;  and  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  seasonable  interference  of  the  English  envoy* 
the  Swiss  deputy  would  have  made  no  impression  whatever  upon 
them. 
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The  subject  continued — Further  Proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  relieve  the  fValdenses — Letter  to  the 
Consuk  and  Senators  <yf  Geneva — and  to  Charles  X,  King  of 
Sweden  -^  Noble  Contribution  made  throughout  England  and 
fVales,  in  aid  of  the  Waldenses — English  Government  publish  a 
Narrative  of  their  Proceedings-^Letter  from  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy^^Interposition  of  the  -Swiss  Cantons 
in  behalf  of  tile  fValdenses — Grievances  of  the  Treaty  of  Pignerol 
— Return  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland  from  his  mission  to  Piedmont 
— Letter  of  Cromwell  to  the  King  of  France — another  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons^  A.D.  165a 

It  must  eTer  be  a  gratifyuig  consideration  to  suck  of  our  coun- 
trymen  as  prefer  the  claims  of  humanity  to  the  mad  projects  of 
ambttion  and  the  lust  of  power,  by  which  the  potentates  of  this 
world  are  commonly  actuated,  to  be  able  to  look  back  to  the  kind 
interposition  and  lively  interest  which  the  English  government 
took  in  the  aflairs  of  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmcmt  at  this  fearful 
crisb.  Doubtless  it  was  wisely  arranged  in  the  inscrutable  pur- 
poses of  Heaven,  that  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  should  at 
the  moment  be  filled  by  the  immortal  Milton,  a  man  who  well 
understood  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Waldenses,  was 
capable  of  appreciating  the  severity  of  thdr  sufferings,  and  by  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence  and  the  magic  of  his  pen,  could  bring 
their  case  home  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  protestants.  It  may  be 
fiiirly  doubted  if  Europe  could  at  that  instant  have  produced 
another  individual  in  all  respects  so  competent  to  the  arduous 
undertaking  as  he  was.     Learning  was  then  at  a  low  ebb  among 
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US,  except  among  mere  theologians;  and  the  correspondence  with 
the  governments  abroad,  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  a  dead 
language.  But  to  the  capability  of  corresponding  in  Latin  must 
also  be  added,  the  glow  of  eloquence  resulting  firom  religious  feel- 
ing, in  order  to  carry  home  the  appeal  to  the  heart ;  and,  in  draw- 
ing up  these  state  papers,  Milton  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
cold  forms  of  office — ^he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  them,  and  hap- 
pily roused  all  Europe  to  the  conflict.  There  was  not  a  protes- 
tant  government  upon  the  Continent  that  he  did  not  memorialize, 
—calling  upon  them  one  and  all  to  shake  off  tlieir  lethai^,  rouse 
'  themselves  from  their  apathy,  and  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor 
persecuted  Waldenses,  with  heart  and  hand  making  it  their  own. 
As  the  subject-matter  of  all  his  letters  is  one,  a  sameness  of  sen- 
timent must  of  course  pervade  the  whole ;  but  the  language  is 
beautifully  diversified  throughout,  and  will  amply  repay  the  time 
and  labour  of  those  who  bestow  attention  upon  them.  My  pre- 
sent limits  will  only  allow  me  to  make  a  selection  fiiom  them,  and 
it  must  be  of  those  that  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  the  transactions 
of  our  government  in  behalf  of  these  persecuted  people.  Milton 
wrote  letters  to  the  courts  of  Sweden — ^Denmark — ^the  United 
Provinces  (Holland) — ^the  Swiss  Cantons — ^the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania— Elector  Palatine — Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel — Con- 
suls of  Geneva,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  to  give  place  to  them  all  would 
occupy  more  space  than  can  be  affi^rded  in  these  Lectures ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  do  it,  inasmuch  as  I  have  given 
a  translated  copy  of  the  whole  in  a  former  work,  weU  known  to 
the  religious  public. 

As  a  considerable  intercourse  had  lately  been  established  be- 
tween the  churches  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  the  church  of 
Geneva,  proof  of  which  has  already  been  adduced— the  collection 
in  England  had  no  sooner  oonmienced,  than  the  English  govern- 
ment caused  the  following  letter  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Consuls 
AND  Senators  of  Geneva. 

'*  We  should  ere  this,  have  communicated  to  your  lordships  our 
excessive  sorrow  for  the  severe  and  unheard  of  calamities  which 
have  befallen  the  protestants  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Savoy  persecutes  with  so  much  crudty,  had 
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ive  not  made  it  our  business  that  you  should,  at  the  same  time, 
understand  that  we  are  not  only  affected  by  the  enormi^  of  their 
sufferings,  but  are  exerting  our  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  and  com- 
fort them  under  their  distresses.  For  this  purpose  we  have  taken 
measures  to  have  a  general  collection  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
republic,  which,  upon*  good  grounds,  we  expect  will  be  such  as 
shall  demonstate  the  aifection  of  this  nation  towards  their  brethren 
labouring  under  the  burden  of  such  inhuman  proceedings ;  and 
that,  as  the  communion  of  religion  is  the  same  between  both 
people,  so  the  sense  of  their  calamities  is  no  less  the  same.  In  the 
meantime,  while  the  collections  of  the  money  are  going  forwards, 
which  it  may  require  some  time  to  finish,  and  as  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  those  distressed  people  will  not  well  admit  of  delay, 
we  have  thought  it  proper  to  remit  you  befere-hand  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  be  distributed 
among  such  as  shall  be  considered  most  necessitous,  and  that  more 
particularly  require  present  succour  and  relief. 

<^  And  as  we  are  not  ignorant  how  deeply  the  miseries  and  wrongs 
of  those  very  harmless  people  have  affected  yourselves,  and  that 
you  will  not  grudge  any  labour  or  pains  which  may  contribute  to 
their  relief,  we  make  no  scruple  to  commit  the  distribution  of  this 
sum  of  money  to  your  care,  and  to  give  you  this  further  trouble, 
that,  according  to  your  wonted  piety  and  prudence,  you  would 
take  care  that  the  said  money  be  distributed  equally  to  the  most 
necessitous,  to  the  end  that,  though  the  sum  be  small,  there  may, 
nevertheless,  be  something  to  refresh  and  revive  the  most  indigent 
and  needy,  till  we  can  afford  them  a  more  plentiful  supply. 

<<And  thus,  not  doubting  but  that  you  will  take  in  good  part  the 
trouble  imposed  upon  you,  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  stir  up 
the  hearts  of  all  his  people  professing  the  orthodox  faith,  to  resolve 
upon  the  common  defence  of  themselves,  and  their  mutual  assist- 
ance of  each  other,  against  their  inveterate  and  most  implacable 
enemies  !  in  doing  which  we  should  rejoice  that  our  helping  hand 
might  be  any  way  serviceable  to  the  church. 

"  Jmik?  8,  1655.  FarewelL 

"  P.  S.  £1,500  of  the  aforesaid  £2,000  will  be  remitted  by 
Gerard  Hench,  from  Paris,  and  the  other  £500  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  letters  from  the  Lord  Stoup.*' 
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It  appears  that,  at  this  critical  conjuncture  of  public  a£Eurs»  a 
misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  the  King  q£  Sweden,  Charles 
Gustavus,  and  the  States-General  of  HoUand,  whidi  threatened 
a  war  between  the  parties.  Aware  how  fatal  an  event  of  this  kind 
would  be  to  the  carrying  into  complete  effect  the  ISieral  measures 
which  the  English  government  contemj^ted  for  the  relief  of  the 
Waldenses,  the  Protector,  through  his  foreign  secretary,  inter- 
posed his  good  graces  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  the  following 
admirable  letter : — 

<*  Most  Severn  King^  our  dearest  friesid  and  an^deraie — 

**As  we  are  fully  assured  of  your  majesty's  concurrence  both  in 
thoughts  and  councils  for  the  defence  of  the  protestant  fidth 
against  its  enemies,  which  never  was  more  dangerously  assailed 
than  at  present — though  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  your  successful 
enterprizes  and  the  daily  tidings  of  your  victories,  yet  we  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  but  be  as  deeply  concerned  at  one  thing  which 
disturbs  and  interrupts  our  joy :  we  refer  to  the  sad  news  which  is 
intermingled  with  so  much  welcome  tidings,  that  the  ancient 
friendship  between  your  majesty  and  the  States  of  the  United 
Provinces  presents  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  that  the  mischief  is  exas- 
perated to  that  pitch,  particularly  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  as  seems  to 
forbode  an  unhappy  rupture.  We  acknowledge  ourselves  igno- 
rant of  the  causes;  but  we  too  easily  foresee  that  the  events, 
which  Grod  avert,  will  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  protestants. 
And,  therefore,  both  out  of  regard  to  that  most  intimate  alliance 
now  subsisting  between  us  and  your  majesty,  and  also  from  that 
affection  and  love  to  the  reformed  religion,  by  whidi  we  ought  all 
of  us  chiefly  to  be  swayed,  we  consider  it  our  duty,  as  we  have 
most  earnestly  exhorted  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  to 
peace  and  moderation,  so  now  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  the 
same.  The  jNrotestants  have  enemies  everywhere  enough  and  to 
spare,  inflamed  with  inexorable  revenge — ^not  were  th^  ever 
known  to  have  conspired  more  perniciously  to  our  destmctsoiir— 
witness  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  and 
slaughter  of  the  miserable — ^witness  Austria,  lately  embroiled  with 
the  emper(Mr's  edicts  and  proscriptions — ^witness  Switzerland.  But 
it  is  needless  to  expatiate  at  large,  in  recalling  the  bitter  lamen- 
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tations  and  recollections  of  so  many  calamities  !  Who  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  the  councils  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  for  these  two  years  past,  have  filled  all  these  places 
with  conflagrations,  murders,  and  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  ? 
But,  if  to  these  mischiefe  there  should  happen  the  still  greater 
evil  of  dissention  among  the  protestants  themselves,  who  are 
brethren,  and  more  especially  between  two  powerful  states,  <m 
whose  couri^e,  wealth,  and  fortitude,  so&r  as  human  strength  may 
be  relied  on,  the  support  and  hope  of  all  the  reformed  churches 
depend,  the  protestant  religion  must  necessarily  be  in  great  jeo- 
pardy, if  not  upon  the  brink  of  destruction.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  whole  protestant  name  would  but  preserve  perpetual  peace 
among  themselves,  cultivating  that  brotherly  union  which  becomes 
their  profession,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  fear  what  all  the 
artifices  and  power  of  our  enemies  could  do  to  hurt  us,  which  our 
fraternal  concord  and  harmony  alone  would  easily  repel  and  frus* 
trate.  And,  therefore,  we  most  earnestly  request  and  beseech 
your  majesty  to  foster  in  your  boscxoi  propitious  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  a  diqwsition  of  mind  to  repair  the  breaches  of  your  ancient 
fHendship  with  the  United  Provinces,  if  in  any  part  it  may 
have  accidentally  suffered  the  decays  of  mistakes  and  miscon- 
structions. 

^*  If  there  be  any  thing  on  whidi  our  labour,  our  fidelity,  and 
diligence,  may  be  useful  towards  effecting  a  compromise  we 
tender  and  shall  cheerfully  devote  all  to  your  service.  And  may 
the  God  of  heaven  fiivciur  and  prosper  your  noble  and  pious  reso- 
lutions, which,  together  with  all  fdicity  and  a  course  of  perpetual 
victory,  we  cordially  wish  to  your  majesty. 

^*  Your  majesty's  most  affectionate, 

"  OLIVER,  Protector,  &c.  &c." 
'*  Frmn  our  Palaeey  Westminster^  August^  1656." 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  upon  the  very  first  annuncia*' 
tion  of  the  dbtresses  of  the  Waldenses,  the  Protector  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  national  humiliation  throughout  all 
England  and  Wales ;  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  col- 
lections should  be  made  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  for  tlieir 
relief;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  first  of 
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the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  was  formed  for  conducting  it, 
Sir  Thomas  Viner,  and  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  aldermen  of 
London,  being  appointed  treasurers.  In  no  long  time  the  sum 
total  of  the  collections  amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand, 

TWO    HUNDRED    AND   FORTY-ONE   POUNDS,   TEN    SHILLINGS  AND 

SIXPENCE,*  which,  if  we  take  into  account  the  relative  value  of 
money  between  that  and  the  present  time,  must  certainly  ^ve  us 
a  very  fiivourable  impression  of  the  liberality  of  our  fore&thers. 
Nor  is  it  less  gratifying  to  witness  such  a  proof  of  the  humane 
and  benevolent  spirit  which,  as  protestants,  our  countiymen 
evinced  on  an  occasion  that  so  justly  called  for  it. 

For  the  satis&ction  of  the  community  at  large,  the  Protector 
and  his  council  ordered  a  narrative  to  be  published,  explanatory 
of  their  proceedings,  with  a  very  minute  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  sums  contributed,  specifying  the  counties,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  each,  with  the  precise  amount  of  their 
contributions,  as  well  as  of  the  application  that  was  made  of  the 
same,  through  the  medium  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  liberality  of  the  English  people,  was  ordered 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Geneva,  a  city  contiguous  to  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  where  he  continued  about  three  years. 

The  whole  of  the  document  referred  to  is  interesting — but 
occupying,  as  it  does,  twelve  pages  in  folio,  its  entire  insertion  in 
this  place  is  impracticable.  I  shaU,  however,  gratify  the  reader 
with  the  introductoiy  paragraph : — 

"  His  highness,  the  Lord  Protector,  having  received  intelli- 
gence about  the  month  of  May,  1655,  that  many  hundreds  of  the 
poor  protestants  in  the  vaUeysof  Piedmont,  (otherwise  known  by 
the  name  of  Waldenses,)  within  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  were  most  cruelly  massacred  by  a  popish  party — and 
having  upon  his  spirit  a  deep  sense  of  their  calamities,  which 
were  occasioned  by  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  profession  of 
the  reformed  religion, — was  pleased,  not  only  to  mediate,  by  most 
pathetic  letters  in  their  behalf,  to  the  King  of  France  and  Duke 
of  Savoy,  but  did  also  graciously  invite  the  people  of  this  nation 

*  Of  this  amount  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  contribntcd  the  tom  of 
0,S84f.  6s.  l\d,,  exclusive  of  the  %00OL  given  by  the  Protector. 
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to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer  and  humiliation,  in  reference  to  tlieir 
then  sad  condition  and  future  relief;  and  from  a  confidence  that 
the  good  people  of  this  nation  would  be  sensibly  touched  *<  with 
the  afflictions  of  Joseph,"  and  in  that  day  of  their  brethren's 
trouble  manifest  a  sensible  resentment  of,  and  sympathy  with,  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-members,  professors  of  the  same  &ith, 
did  forthwith  publish  a  Declaration,  expressing  his  earnest 
desire  that  the  people  might  be  stirred  up  to  a  free  and  liberal 
contribution  towards  their  succour  and  support :  for  the  manage- 
ment of  which  collection  certain  instructions  were  also  agreed 
upon,  and  annexed  to  the  said  declaration;  and  lor  the  more 
eifectually  promoting  of  the  work,  his  highness  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  persons  of  known  honour,  fidelity,  and 
integrity,  to  consider  and  advise,  firom  time  to  time,  how  the 
money  that  should  be  thereupon  raised  might  be  employed  most 
advantageously,  for  the  certain  supply  of  those  poor  distressed 
members  of  Christ,  corresponding  with  the  real  intentions  of 
the  givers ;  amongst  whom  likewise  there  were  two  select  persons 
of  very  considerable  estate  and  reputation,  appointed  to  be  trea^ 
surers  for  the  receiving  in  of  the  said  monies,  whose  names,  to- 
gether with  the  number  and  names  of  the  aforesaid  committee^ 
for  the  reader's  better  satisfaction,  are  here  inserted,"  &c. 

It  must  afford  pleasure  to  every  benevolent  mind  to  reflect 
upon  the  interest  that  was  now  taken  in  the  fate  of  the  Wal- 
denses  by  all  the  protestant  states  of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  us  a  satisfactory  pledge  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  that  particular  class  of  Christians  was  universally  held. 
The  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  die  Duke  of  Wirtemburgh,  and  almost  every  protestant 
prince  and  state  upon  the  Continent,  wrote  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  that  sanguinary  massacre, 
and  interceding  for  his  persecuted  subjects.  Sir  Samuel  Morland 
has  preserved  faithful  copies  of  most  of  these  letters;  but  none  of 
them  is  more  pointed  or  deserving  of  the  reader's  attention  than 
that  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ;  and,  as  it  is  concise,  I  here 
subjoin  it: — 

"  Sir  ! — Having  lately  received  the  news  of  that  cruel  mas- 
sacre committed  upon  the  protestants,  who  are  commonly  known 
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by  the  name  of  Waldenses,  inhabiting  your  valleys  of  Angrogne 
and  Pragela,  in  Piedmont,  1  could  not  easily  be  brooght  at  firsi 
to  give  credit  to  sudi  a  dismal  story,  as  not  being  once  able  to 
imagine,  that  even  their  adversaries  had  been  so  audacious  as  to 
exercise  such  barbarous  cruelties  upon  poor  innocent  people, 
who  lived  peaceably  under  the  government  of  your  highness,  and 
in  entire  obedience,  without  giving  the  least  offence  to  any,  and 
who,  for  so  long  a  time  together,  have  obtained  protection  and 
security  from  both  you  and  your  ancestors.  And,  indeed,  I  so 
much  the  less  imagined  this,  firom  the  persuasion  I  had,  that  their 
enemies  had  learned,  by  the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  thtt 
persecutions  and  butcheries  are  not  the  means  to  suppress  onr 
religion,  but  rather  to  preserve  and  spread  the  same  abroad.  But 
this  news  having  been  written  and  confirmed  to  me  Grom  so  many 
places,  and  that  with  circumstances  so  wholly  deplorable,  as  that 
I  could  no  longer  remain  in  doubt,  it  has  seized  me  with  horror; 
and,  consequently,  being  moved  with  pity  and  oompassion  to> 
wards  so  many  thotjuands  ofsouis  in  such  extreme  distress,  who  have 
been  most  cruelly  robbed  and  spoiled  of  their  lives  and  estates, 
by  the  cruelty  of  their  furious  and  sworn  enemies,  and  this  with- 
out distinction  either  of  sex  or  age,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  as 
a  Christian  prince,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  those  of  hit 
religion,  to  write  this  present  letter  to  your  highness,  and  to 
beseech  you,  not  only  to  command  and  allow  that  the  remainder 
of  those  poor  innocent  people  who  have  escaped  the  violence  of 
their  persecutors,  be  established  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  pos- 
sessions, which  are  yet  left  them  after  this  great  desolati(Mi,  bat 
also  that  they  may  find  the  effects  of  this  powerful  protecticm; 
and  that  you  will  be  pleased,  for  that  purpose,  henceforward  to 
fiivour  them,  by  patiently  hearing  their  complaints,  and  taking 
cognizance  of  them  yourself,  as  a  good  and  righteous  prince, 
firom  whom  they  ought  to  expect  all  the  effects  of  justice, 
clemency,  and  bounty :  whereas  those  who  term  themselves  *  of 
the  congregation  for  die  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heretics,',  are  their  declared  enemies ;  and  instead  of 
turning  souls  to  righteousness  by  '  the  sword  of  the  word,'  hate 
employed  the  temporal  sword,  the  fire,  and  the  rope,  and  all  the 
barbarous  cruelties  which  outrageous  men  could  possibly  invent 
for  (tormenting)  the   bodies   of  tho^e   poor  creatures,   and  to 
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destroy  them  from  off  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  I  most  earnestly 
beseech  yoar  highness  to  grant  the  aforesaid  requests,  and  to  be 
assured  of  my  inviolable  affection  for  your  interests  and  service, 
and  that  I  shall  account  it  an  happiness  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  real  testimonies  of  tlie  same ;  as  being,  &c. 
^<  July  23, 1655.  William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel." 

I  know  not  that  the  annals  of  Europe  affi>rd  an  instance  of 
such  a  state  of  cordial  harmony  and  mutual  consent,  among  the 
different  states  and  nations,  in  any  afiair  of  religion,  as  at  this 
juncture  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Waldenses.  Their  case 
was  clearly  understood,  and  generally  and  deeply  felt  It  was 
purely  a  case  of  persecution  for  conscience*  sake ;  and  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  account,  it  was  an  instance  of  such  atro- 
cious  and  brutal  outrage  as  the  world  had  rarely  seen  paraUeled. 
It  came  home  to  the  breasts  of  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  and 
they  took  a  lively  intorest  in  it.  Men's  expectations  were  raised 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  protestant 
{M-inces,  anxiously  waiting  to  see  whether  they  would  tamely  put 
up  with  such  an  open  and  diabolical  attack  upon  their  general 
cause,  for  such  they  r^arded  this ;  or  whether,  by  a  joint  co- 
operation of  power  and  influence,  they  would  at  once  relieve  and 
re-establish  their  distressed  friends. 

At  this  eventful  moment  the  Swiss  Cantons,  who  certainly  lay 
the  most  contiguous  to  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  finding  that  they 
were  ably  supported  by  all  the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  under- 
took to  mediate  with  die  Duke  of  Savoy  in  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Waldenses,  and  sent  four  of  their  leading  men  as  commissioners 
to  the  court  of  the  latter,  authorized  with  powers  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  accommodation ;  and  the  rest  of  the  European  princes 
had  such  confidence  in  them,  that  they  tmanimously  agreed  to 
relinquish  the  affair  into  their  hands.  The  names  of  these  com- 
missioners were,  Solomon  Hirtzel,  Charles  Von  Bonstetten,  Bene- 
dict Socin,  and  James  Stockar. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  and  tiresome  to  the  reader  to  trace 
minutely  the  progress  of  this  negotiation.  And  it  but  too  plainly 
appears  from  the  result,  that  die  Swiss  commissioners  were  by  no 
means  a  match  for  the  Jesuitical  casuistry  of  the  court  of  Savoy, 
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A  treaty,  however,  was  at  length  agreed  upon  and  ratified 
between  the  parties ;  but  ^^  when  it  came  to  be  published  to  the 
world,"  says  Sir  S.  Morland,  <*  and  accurately  examined  by  wise 
and  sober  men,  it  was  found  to  reseqible  a  leper  arrayed  in  rich 
clothing  and  gay  attire  !  It  was  a  treaty  as  full  of  grievances  as 
poor  Lazarus  was  of  sores !  The  greater  part  of  the  articles  of 
which  it  consisted  clashing  with  the  people's  interests  and  ancient 
privileges,  and  the  remainder  made  up  of  expressions  which 
looked  as  many  ways  as  the  mariner's  compass:  in  short,  it 
cannot  be  more  fitly  compared  to  any  thing  than  to  Ezekiel*s 
roll,  which,  though  it  were  as  sweet  as  honey  in  the  people's 
mouths,  yet  there  was  written  within  nothing  but  lamentation, 
and  mourning,  and  woe."  And  such  it  proved  in  the  issue;  for 
no  sooner  had  the  Swiss  commissioners  taken  their  departure  for 
their  own  country,  than  an  infinite  number  of  difficulties  and 
grievances  came  crawling  out  of  the  said  treaty,  like  so  many 
hornets  out  of  a  hollow  tree,  and  they  continued  to  sting  the 
poor  Waldenses  to  death. 

An  effort  was  certainly  made  by  those  that  were  in  exile,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  of  which,  as  it 
was  intended  for  their  benefit,  they  were  disposed  at  first  to  think 
very  favourably.  But  a  Uttle  experience  convinced  them  that  it 
was  not  in  reality  what  their  friends  wished  for  them.  Qn  the 
29th  of  March,  1656,  a  general  meeting  of  the  churches  of  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont  took  place,  at  which  they  drew  up  a  paper, 
intituled,  "  The  Grievances  of  the  Treaty  made  at  Pig- 
NEROL."  It  is  truly  an  affecting  document,  and,  that  the  reader 
may  form  some  judgment  of  it,  I  shall  subjoin  the  first  para- 
graph. They  complain  that,  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  they 
are  recognised  as  rebels  and  disobedient  persons,  who  had  taken 
arms  against  his  royal  highness,  their  natural  prince  and  sove- 
reign, and  thereby,  as  persons  who  were  guilty  and  deserving  of 
his  indigTUttian^  they  are  described  as  asking  pardcm  for  those 
outrages  which,  it  was  pretended,  they  had  committed;  and  thus, 
say  they,  "  we  are  plainly  involved  in  the  crime  of  rebeUion, 
against  which  we  do  now,  and  always  have  protested — Shaving 
never  done  any  one  act  that  can  justly  subject  us  to  that  imputa- 
tion,— no,  not  even  when  the  whole  state  was  in  an  uproar, — nor 
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even  when  they  came  to  destroy  us,  as  they  did  last  year;  for 
although  we  had  very  great  cause  of  suspicion,  as  is  but  too 
manifest  from  the  event — ^having  granted,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
squadron  of  Savoy,  their  winter  quarters — ^yet  no  sooner  had  the 
Marquis  of  Pionessa  charged  us,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, to  receive  his  forces,  than,  without  making  the  least  resistance, 
we  permitted  them  to  enter  and  do  whatever  they  chose."     This 
is  the  first  of  fifteen  articles  of  grievance  which  they  enumerate. 
This  melancholy  catalogue  of  their  grievances  was  drawn  up 
with  a  view  of  making  an  appeal  concerning  them  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  imploring  his  interposition  to  get  them  redressed. 
Accordingly,  having  specified  these  defects  in  the  articles,  they 
subjoin  a  list   of  thirteen   other  particulars,   which  had  been 
refused  to  their  deputies,  on  which  they  humbly  pray  that  due 
reflection  may  be  made.     Among  other  matters,  they  plead,  tliat 
<^  having  been  always  faithfiil  to  the  sendee  of  his  roysl  highness, 
their  sovereign,  and  yet  cruelly  massacred,  burned,  and  pillaged, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  that 
justice  might  be  done  upon  those  that  had  been  the  chief  authors 
and  agents  against  them — ^that  his  royal  higlmess  would  be  pleased 
to  repeal  the  Order  of  Gastaldo,  as  being  contrary  to  fiJl  their 
ancient  concessions,  and  likewise  all  the  orders  which  the  Marquis 
of  Pionessa  had  caused  to  be  published  during  the  late  contest, 
and  to  command  that  every  one  might  be  restored  to  his  own 
property  and  possession — that  they  might  no  longer  be  subject 
to  the  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  them — a  thing  with  which  they 
had  been  harassed  ever  since  the  year  1624,  and  which  had 
been  made  a  pretext  for  the  readier  method  of  destroying  them, 
— but  that  in  lieu  of  it  they  might  be  allowed,  in  common  with 
others,  to  contribute  their  proportion  in  money — ^that  no  more 
(catholic)  missionaries  might  be  sent  into  the  valleys,  because, 
partly  by  their  rapesj  and  partly  by  seditious  and  false  reports, 
these  missionaries  had  always  been  fomenters  of  all  the  disorders 
that  came  to  pass — that,  in  short,  they  might  not  be  subject  to 
the  council  de  propaganda  fide^  nor  to  any  of  its  members,  nor 
to  the  inquisition ;  but  that  every  thing  might  be  re-established 
in  the  condition  it  was  before  die  late  troubles,  with  liberty  of 
VOL.  II.  2  2 
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conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  with  licetice  to 
their  ministers  to  go  and  visit  the  sick  wherever  they  lived,  as 
well  as  the  liberty  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  &c.  &c, ;  and  die 
whole  terminates  with  the  following  affecting  appeal : — 

^<  We  hope  from  the  equity  and  clemency  of  his  royal  highness, 
that  he  will  the  more  readily  grant  us  these  privileges,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  them  but  what  we  have  quietly  enjoyed  under  the 
happy  government  of  his  most  serene  predecessors,  of  glorious 
memory,  according  to  their  concessions,  and  nothing  but  what 
may  tend  to  satisfy  us  in  the  clearing  of  those  points,  which,  as 
experience  hath  shewed  us,  have  been  wrested  to  a  wrong  sense, 
and  to  represent  the  true  meaning  and  the  equity  of  the  par- 
ticulars therein  contained,  that  so  we  may,  once  for  all,  take 
away  from  the  disturbers  of  our  peace  all  occasion  of  troubling 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  be  enabled,  in  peace  and  security,  to 
render  to  God  that  which  belongs  to  God,  and  to  Caesar  what  is 
Caesar's ;  as  we  do  protest  before  God  and  his  hdy  angels,  that 
we  ever  have  had,  and  will  ever  have  the  same  for  our  aim.  And 
to  the  end  that  those  things  before  expressed  may  stand  firm  and 
inviolable,  we  humbly  supplicate  his  most  Christian  majesQr,  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  procure  unto  us  this  favour  fi^m  our  prince — 
that  all  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  transaction,  and  confirmed 
not  only  by  the  chamber  of  Turin,  but  also  in  that  of  Chambciy, 
and  that  many  original  copies  may  be  drawn,  and  ddivered  into 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  shall  appertain.'* 

This  affecting  document  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Monsieur  de  Bais,  the  French  minister,  and  by  him  transmitted 
to  his  royal  master,  who,  upon  receipt  of  it,  expressed  great  con- 
cern for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor  Waldenses;  but 
his  kind  intentions  towards  them  were  entirely  frustrated  by  some 
malignant  spirits  near  the  throne.  *^  But,  so  it  happened,"  says 
Sir  Samuel  M orland,  ^<  that,  from  this  time  fi)rward,  the  leading 
men  in  the  court  of  Savoy  have  used  their  best  endeavours  to  lay 
heavier  loads  on  their  backs  than  ever  they  had  hitherto  don& 
For,  in  their  orders  of  April  20,  and  October  6,  1656,  and  August 
24,  1657,  they  summoned  the  poor  people  to  pay  their  taxes  for 
the  year  1655,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  while  they  exempted  the 
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catholics  fiiom  the  said  taxes:  and  when  they  appealed  to  the 
duke,  October  6,  1657,  on  the  hardship  of  their  case,  they  were, 
among  other  things,  absolutely  prohibited  the  exercise  of  their 
public  worship  in  San  Giovanni.  It  would  be  endless  to  repeat 
all  the  edicts,  orders,  and  injunctions  that  were  issued  against 
them  after  the  cruel  patent  in  1655,  with  all  their  consequent 
grievances;  and  it  is  painiul  to  dwell  upon  so  melandioly  a 
subject."  Our  countryman.  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  remained 
among  them  until  the  summer  of  1658,  at  whidi  time  he  thus 
afiectingly  doses  his  narrative : — '^  It  is  my  misfortune  that  I  am 
cx>mpelled  to  leave  diese  people  where  I  found  them,  among  the 
potsherds,  with  sackcloth  and  ashes  spread  under  them,  and 
lifting  up  their  voice  with  weeping,  in  the  words  of  Job — 
^  Have  pity  on  us,  have  pity  on  us,  O  ye  our  fidends,  for  the 
hand  dP  God  hath  touched  us.'  To  this  very  day  they  labour 
under  most  heavy  burdens,  which  are  laid  upon  them  by  their 
rigid  taskHoesters  of  the  church  of  Rome — forbidding  them  all 
kind  of  traffic  for  their  subsistence — robbing  them  of  their  goods 
and  estates — banishing  the  pastors  of  their  flocks,  that  the  wolves 
may  the  more  readily  devour  the  sheqy— violating  the  young 
women  and  nuudens — ^murdering  the  most  innocent  as  tiiey 
peaceably  pass  along  the  highways — by  cruel  mockings  and 
revilings — ^by  continual  threats  of  another  massacre,  sevenfold 
more  bloody,  if  possible,  than  the  former.  To  all  which,  I  must 
add  that,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  supplies  that  have  been 
aent  them  from  England  and  ofther  places,  yet  so  great  is  the 
number  of  these  hungry  creatures,  and  so  grievous  are  the 
oppressions  of  their  popish  enemies,  who  lie  in  wait  to  bereave 
them  of  whatever  is  given  them,  snatching  at  almost  every  morsel 
that  goes  into  their  mouths,  that  even  to  this  day  some  of  them 
are  almost  ready  to  eat  their  own  flesh  for  want  of  bread.  Tlieir 
miseries  are  more  grievous  than  words  can  express — they  have 
'  no  grapes  in  their  vineyards — ^no  cattle  in  their  fields — no  herds 
in  their  stalls — ^no  com  in  their  granaries — ^no  meal  in  their  barrel — 
no  oil  in  their  cruse.'  llie  stock  that  was  gathered  for  them  by  the 
people  of  this  and  other  countries  is  fast  consuming ;  and  when  tliat 
is  spent,  they  must  inevitably  perish,  unless  God,  *  who  turns  the 
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hearts  of  princes  as  the  rivers  of  water/  incline  the  heart  of  thcar 
prince  to  take  pity  on  his  poor,  harmless,  and  faithful  subjects.*** 
The  return  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland  firom  his  mission  to  the 
court  of  Turin,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
English  government  a  minute  and  circumstantial  explanatioii  of 
the  state  of  the  Waldenses  in   Piedmont,  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  in  1658.     The  substance  of  this  account,  the  reader 
has  already  seen  in  the  close  of  the  last  Lecture,  and  its  truth  and 
accuracy  are  further  ascertained  by  a  letter,  bearing  date  SOth  of 
November,  1657,  from  the  four  Swiss  commissioners,  who,  two 
years  before,  had  been  engaged  in   n^odating  the  treaty  of 
Pignerol.     This  letter  is  addressed  to  Monsieur  de   Servient, 
ambassador  of  the  French  king,  who  was  present  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  had  taken  a  considerable 
interest  therein.     The  Swiss  commissioners  complain  that  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  grossly  violated  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  Waldenses ;   that  interpretations  were  put  upon  various 
clauses  contained  in  it  the  reverse  of  what  they  were  intended  to 
bear;  and,  in  short,  that  the  situation  in  which  these  poor  people 
were  now  placed,  called  loudly  for  the  cognizance  and  inter- 
ference of  the  court  of  France,  which  stood  pledged  to  see  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  punctually  fulfilled.     They  in  particuhr 
notice  the  lawless  procedure  of  the  military  towards  the  Wal- 
denses, in  plundering  them  of  their  fruits,  which  they  carried 
away  without  the  least  ceremony,  committing  robberies  in  their 
houses,  and  spoiling  them  of  their  goods :  that  ^^  they  were  laden 
with  reproaches  and  injuries,  beaten  and  wounded ;  the  virtue  of 
their  females  attempted,  with  numerous  other  outrages,  altogedier 
inexcusable.      That  several  persons    who    had  been   sent   to 
settle  among  them   in    the  capacity  of  pastors  and  teachers, 
from  their  sister  churches  in  Dauphiny,  had  been  seized  and 
banished  out  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
natives,  and  that  therefore  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  did  not 
extend  to  them — ^and  that,  in  particular,  one  of  their  pastors  who 
had  exercised  the  holy  ministry  among  them  for  thirty  years, 

*  Morland's  Churches  of  Piedmont,  pp.  682—706. 
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together  with  one  M.  Arnold,  a  physician,  had  been  turned  out 
and  banished ;  so  that  by  these  and  similar  means  many  churches 
and  congregations  were  at  once  deprived  of  the  food  of  their  souls 
and  comfort  of  their  bodies/'  Afler  enumerating  a  long  catalogue 
of  similar  grievances,  they  say,  <^  Now  as  these  things  have  hap- 
pened to  our  friends  and  associates  in  religion,  bo  palpably  cotv- 
trary  to  our  expectation^  our  hearts  are  so  much  the  more  sensibly 
affected  by  it,  both  because  we  were  present  in  the  name  of  our 
lords  and  superiors  at  the  negotiating  of  the  treaty,  and  because 
we  are  personally  interested  therein."  They,  therefore,  supplicate 
his  excellency  to  interpose  his  mediation  for  the  good  of  their 
friends,  and  for  his  own  interest  and  honour's  sake ;  and  to  insist 
that  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  treaty  be  in  future  fully 
and  absolutely  observed.  The  subject  was  also  taken  up  by  the 
English  government,  as  appears  by  the  following  letters,  both  of 
which  bear  date  May  26,  1658. 

His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  to  the  King  of  France, 

"  Most  Serene  and  Most  Potent  King — ^Your  majesty 
may  remember,  that  while  the  treaty  was  going  on  about  remedying 
the  alliance  between  us — ^an  alliance  that  has  now  happily  com- 
menced, as  the  many  advantages  resulting  to  both  nations,  and 
the  numerous  inconveniences  which  arise  from  it  to  our  common 
enemies,  abundantly  shew — the  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Wal- 
denses  took  place;  and  that,  with  the  utmost  affection  and 
humanity,  we  recommended  the  case  of  those  afflicted  and  des- 
titute people  to  your  clemency  and  protection. 

"We  are  far  from  thinking  that  your  majesty  has  been  wanting 
in  the  exercise  of  your  influence  and  authority  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  to  promote  so  pious  and  humane  an  object ;  and  as  for  our 
part,  we,  and  many  other  princes  and  states,  have  not  failed  to 
interpose  by  embassies,  letters,  and  entreaties.  Afler  a  most 
inhuman  slaughter  of  persons  of  bodi  sexes  and  of  every  age, 
a  peace  was  at  last  concluded,  or  rather,  a  more  concealed  course  of 
hostility  under  the  disguise  of  peajce,*      The  conditions  of  the 

*  It  may  not  be  iinproi)er  in  this  place  to  correct  a  very  inaccurate  statement  of 
this  matter  which  appears  in  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.|  under 
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treaty  were  agreed  upon  in  your  town  of  Pignerol — hard  ones 
indeed — but  such  as  those  poor  people,  after  having  undergone 
every  species  of  outrage  and  cruelty,  would  cheerfully  acquiesce 
in,  hard  and  unjust  as  they  are,  were  they  only  observed,  but 
they  are  not  observed.  For,  by  a  false  interpretation  erf  every 
article,  and  by  one  subterfuge  or  other,  their  real  meaning  is 
eluded,  and  &ith  violated.  Multitudes  are  ejected  finom  their 
ancient  possessions;  many  prohibited  the  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
new  payments  are  exacted ;  a  new  fort  is  built  (or  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  yoke  upon  them,  out  of  which  the  soldiers  sally  fi3rth, 
plimdering  and  putting  to  death  all  they  meet.  Besides  which, 
new  forces  are  of  late  privately  prepared  against  them ;  and  those 
who  profess  the  RcHnish  religion  among  them  are  directed  to 
withdraw  for  a  time :  so  that  every  thing  seems  again  to  pmtend 
the  slaughtering  of  those  miserable  creatures  who  escaped  the 
former  butchery — ^a  thing  which  I  entreat  and  beseech  your 
majesty  that  you  will  not  suffer  to  be  done ;  nor  permit,  I  do  not 
say  any  prince — ^for  such  enormous  cruelty  caimot  enter  into  the 
heart  of  any  prince,  much  less  can  it  befal  the  tender  age  of  that 
prince,  or  the  mind  of  his  mother — ^but  those  most  savage  mur- 
derers, to  exercise  such  a  licence  of  outrageous  tyranny:  men 
who,  while  they  profess  themselves  the  servants  of  Christ,  and 
followers  of  him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  at  the 
the  same  time  abuse  his  merciful  name  and  meek  precepts,  to 
perpetrate  the  most  cruel  massacres  on  innocent  persons.  Oh, 
that  your  majesty,  who  are  able,  and  advanced  as  you  are  to 
such  exalted  dignity,  who  are  worthy  of  the  power  you  possess, 
would  rescue  so  many  of  your  poor  petitioners  out  of  the  hands 
of  bloody  men,  who,  having  been  lately  drunk  with  blood,  are 
again  thirsting  after  it,  exulting  when  they  are  enabled  to  fix  the 
invidious  charge  of  cruelty  upon  princes  themselves;  but  let  not 

the  year  1655.  Referring  to  the  interference  of  the  Protector  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  it  is  said,  upon  the  authority  of  Bishop  Burnet,  •*  Upon  this  the  perceeutiaD 
immediately  ceased;  the  duke  recalled  his  army  out  of  the  vaUeys,  and  rcHored 
their  goods;  the  poor  people  returned  to  their  bouses,  cmd  neover^  aU  their  aadaU 
righia  and  pr\viUgt$J*  How  far  this  representation  corresponds  with  the  truth  of 
things,  let  the  impartial  reader  judge,  afler  carefully  perusing  the  preceding  pages, 
and  the  representation  that  Milton  has  given  of  the  real  state  of  nuitters,  in  thb  wad 
Uie  following  letter. 
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your  majesty  allow  the  borders  of  your  kingdom  u>  be  defiled  by 
such  cruelty.      Jlecollect  that  those  very  people  threw  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  King  Henry,  your  grandfather,  a  firm 
^iend  of  the.  pro^estants,  when  the  Duke  of  I'Esdiguiress  passing 
through  tlieir  country,  which  affords  the  most  convenient  entrance 
intp  Itoly,  prosequted  his  victory  against  the  Duhe  of  Savoy,  who 
retreated  beyond  the  Alps.     The  instrument  of  their  submission 
remains  among  the  public  records  of  your  realm  to  this  day ;  in 
which^  among  other  things,  it  is  excepted  and  provided,  that  the 
people  c^  the  valleys  should  not,  at  any  future  time,  be  transferred 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  prince,  but  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions on  wluch  they  were  received  into  the  protection  of  your 
majesty^s  victorious  grandfather.     The  same  protection  they  once 
more  implore,   and  submissively   entreat  fi'om  his  grandchild. 
Their  anxious  wish  is,  that,  in  some  way  of  exchange,  if  it  can 
be  effected,  they  may  become  your  subjects,  rather  than  remain 
his  under  whom  they  now  are;   but  if  that  cannot  be  effected, 
that  they  may,  at  any  rat^  obtain  from  you  patronage,  protec- 
tion, and  refuge.     There  are  also  reasons  of  state  which  should 
induce  your  majesty  not  to  abandon  the  Walden^es — but  I  am 
not  willing  that  so  great  a  king  should  be  stimulated  to  the  relief 
of  men  whose  circumstances  are  so  pitiable,  by  any  other  reasons 
than  the  obligations  of  fidelity  given  by  your  ancestors  and  your 
own  piety,  added  to  your  royal  benignity  and  the  greatness  of 
your  own  mind.    Thus  the  honour  and  renown  of  an  act  so  truly 
gloripus  will  be  wholly  your  own,  and  thereby  your  majesty,  as 
long  as  you  live,  may  expect  to  find  prosperity  and  blessings 
from  the  Father  of  mercies  himself,  and  from  his  Son  Christ 
the  King,  whose  name  and  doctrine  you  will  be  the  means  of 
vindicating  from  detestable  villainy. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  at  Westminster^  May  26^,  166a" 


Tlie  Protector  to.the  Evangeliccd  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

"Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Magnificent  Lords. — 

Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  contemplate  the  monstrous 

cruelties  which  have  been   inflicted  upon  your  poor  distressed 

neighbours  of  the  valleys,  without  ixstonishment,  or  the  grievous 
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and   intolerable    things    to    which  they   have    been    subjected 
by  their  prince,  on   account  of  their  religion,  we  thought  it 
needless  to  write  to  you,  to  whom  those  things  must  be  better 
known  than  to  us.     We  have  seen  copies  of  the  letters  which 
your  ambassadors,  who  were  parties  and  witnesses  to  the  peace 
lately  made  at  Pignerol,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
president  6f  his  council  at  Turin ;  in  which  they  particularly  shew 
that  all  the  articles  of  the  peace  have  been  broken,  and  that  they 
have  been  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  rather  than 
of  affording  protection  to  these  miserable  people.     But  must  they 
patiently  b^  this  violation  of   the  articles,  which  b^an  the 
instant  peace  was  concluded,  and  has  been  persevered  in  to  the 
present  moment,  and  which  grows  more  intolerable  every  day? 
Are  they  to  submit  basely,  and  give  themselves  up  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  and  utterly  ruined  ?     The  same  calamity  hangs  over 
their  heads,  and  another  massacre  similar  to  that  which  wasted 
and  destroyed  them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  so  shocking 
a  manner  about  three  years  ago,  which,  should  it  take  place, 
must  inevitably  extirpate  them.     What  can  these  poor  distressed 
ci*eatures  do,  who  have  no  door  opened  for  petitioning,  no  space 
for  breathing,  nor  any  place  of  security  to  which  they  can  flee? 
They  have  to  do  with  wild  beasts,  or  rather  with  furies,  in  whom 
the  recollection  of  former  slaughters  has  effected  no  repentance, 
nor  any  compassion  towards  their  own  countrymen — no  sense  of 
humanity — ^no  satiety  with  the  shedding  of  blood!     In  plain 
terms,  these  things  are  not  to  be  endured,  whether  we  r^ard  the 
safety  of  our  brethren,  of  the  valleys — ^those  mos^  ancient  pro- 
fessors of  the  orthodox  faith — or  of  religion  itself. 

"  As  to  oui-  part,  remote  as  we  are  in  situation  finom  them,  we 
have  done  every  thing  that  was  in  our  power,  nor  shall  we  cease 
to  perform  whatever  is  yet  possible  for  them.  But  as  to  you, 
who  are  so  near,  not  only  to  the  miseries  and  lamentations  of  our 
brethren,  but  exposed  also  to  the  fury  of  the  same  enemies,  we 
beseech  you,  by  every  thing  that  is  sacred,*  to  consider,  and  that 
without  delay,  what  it  behoves  you  to  do  at  this  moment— consult 
your  own  prudence,  your  piety,  and  even  your  fortitude,  what 
assistance  or  relief  you  can  or  ought  to  extend  to  your  neighbours 
and  brethren,  who  otherwise  are  ready  to  perish.     It  is  the  very 
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same  cause  of  religion  for  which  the  same  enemies  would  have 
destroyed  you  also — ^yea,  on  account  of  which  they  would,  in  the 
preceding  year,  during  the  civil  war  among  your  confederates, 
have  effected  your  destruction.  Next  to  the  help  of  God,  it 
seems  to  devolve  on  you  to  provide  that  the  most  ancient  stock  of 
pure  religion  may  not  be  destroyed  in  this  remnant  of  its  ancient 
faithful  professors,  whose  safety,  reduced  as  it  now  is  to  the 
extremity  of  hazard,  if  you  neglect,  beware  that  the  next  lot 
do  not  speedily  fall  upon  yourselves! 

*«  While,  in  this  free  and  fraternal  manner  we  thus  exhort  you, 
we,  in  the  meantime,  do  not  faint  or  grow  weary.  Whatever 
was  in  our  power,  at  this  remote  distance,  we  have  done.  We 
have  contributed  our  utmost  endeavours,  and  shall  continue  so  to 
do»  both  for  procuring  the  safety  of  those  that  are  in  danger,  and 
relieving  the  necessities  of  those  that  want.  May  God  grant  to 
both  of  us  such  tranquillity  and  peace  at  home,  and  so  prosperous 
a  state  of  afBursand  of  opportunities,  that  we  may  employ  all  oiu* 
power,  strength,  and  means,  for  the  defence  of  the  church  against 
the  rage  and  fury  of  its  enemies. 

^^WestminsteTy  May  26,  1658." 

The  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  France  was  transmitted 
to  Lord  Lockhart,  who  then  filled  the  office  of  English  ambas- 
sador at  the  French  court,  to  whom  the  Protector  at  the  same 
time  wrote,  giving  him  instructions  to  present  the  letter  to  his 
majesty,  and  pointing  out  eight  principal  topics  of  grievance  which 
he  was  to  adduce  in  his  conversation  with  that  monarch,  and  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  his  majesty  sensible  of  them, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  give  immediate  and  positive  instructions 
to  his  ambassador,  then  resident  at  the  duke's  court,  to  act 
vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Waldenses.  He  was  also 
to  urge  the  obligations  the  French  king  lay  under  to  fulfil  the 
engagement  of  his  royal  predecessor,  Henry  IV.,  with  the 
ancestors  of  these  very  people,  and  to  press  the  King  of  France 
to  make  an  exchange  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont,  resigning  some  part  of  his  own  dominions  to  the 
latter  in  lieu  thereof. 
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The  Papal  party  follow  up  their  destructive  Proceedings  against  the 
Waldenses  in  Poland — the  latter  apply  to  the  English  Govemr 
meat  for  Succour  and  Relief-^Declaration  of  the  Protector^ 
Cromwell^  who  sets  on  foot  a  Collection  far  their  Relief-^a  Comr 
ndttee  formed  to  carry  it  into  effect — Narrative  of  the  PoUA 
Delegates,  A.D.  \^^>— Affairs  of  the  Wialdenses  in  Piedmont 
resumed,  and  continued  to  the  year  \65S— -Revocation  of  iiis 
Edict  ofNantz,  October  2Qnd,  and  its  effects  on  the  ProtestoaUs 
in  France. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  in  the  preceding  Lecture, 
the  noble  exertions  which  were  made  by  the  English  government 
to  check  the  rage  of  the  papal  party  towards  the  Waldenses  in 
Piedmont,  and  also  to  administer  to  the  poor  sufferers  pecuniary 
relief,  as  far  as  such  charitable  and  benevolent  acts  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  In  the  present  Lecture  we  shall  see,  that  no 
sooner  were  the  antichristian  tyrants  checked  in  their  desolating 
career  in  one  quarter  than  they  turned  their  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion to  another,  as  though  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
testants  could  satisfy  their  craving  appetite. 

In  the  year  1656^  and  at  the  moment  the  English  government 
was  so  laudably  ^igaged  in  exertions  for  the  relief  of  the  Wal- 
denses in  Piedmont,  intelligence  arrived  of  another  dreadful 
scene  of  cruelty  and  distress  exercised  towards  a  branch  of  the 
same  people  inhabiting  a  distant  quarter.  We  have  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  seeing,  during  this  course  of  Lectures,  that  the 
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principles  of  the  Waldenses  had  found  their  way  into  Bohemia 
and  Poland  as  early  as  the  days  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons;  ajid 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  took  notice  of  the  fact,  remarking  that,  in  Poland  and 
other  provinces,  the  minds  of  men  were  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  But  the  facts  will  be  best 
ascertained  from  some  interesting  documents  which  were  published 
by  authority  of  the  English  government  at  this  particular  crisis,  and 
which  I  am  happy  to  have  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  which, 
afler  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  half,  they  bad  fallen.  As  they 
sufficiently  explain  thmiselves,  it  is  needless  to  introduce  them  by 
any  formal  preamble.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first  of 
them  was  the  composition  (^  Milton ;  and  the  original  now  before 
me,  which  is  printed  in  black  letter,  has  the  Protector's  arms 
prefixed  to  it: — 

"  A  Declaration  of  his  Hiffhness^for  a  Collection  towards  the  relief 
of  divers  Protestant  Churches  driven  out  of  Poland^  and  of 
twenty  Protestant  families  driven  out  of  the  confines  of  Bohemia. 

*<  His  highness,  the  Lord  Protector,  having  received  a  peti- 
tion from  several  churches  of  Christ,  professing  the  reformed 
religion,  lately  seated  at  Lesna,  and  other  places  in  Poland, 
representing  their  sad  and  deplorable  condition,  through  the  per- 
secution and  cruelty  of  their  antichristian  enemies  in  those  parts, 
in  the  time  of  the  war  in  Poland,  by  whom  they  have  not  only 
been  driven  from  their  habitation  and  spoiled  of  their  goods, 
upon  the  account  of  religion  only,  but  forced  to  fly  into  Silesia, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  and  for  the  liberty  of  thdr 
consciences,  where  a  considerable  number  of  them  continue  in 
great  want  and  misery :  the  truth  whereof  hath  been  witnessed, 
as  well  by  deputies  sent  unto  his  highness  from  the  said  churches, 
authorized  by  an  instrument  under  the  hands  of  the  pastors  of 
five  of  those  churches,  as  also  by  the  testimony  of  several  pro* 
testant  princes,  who,  out  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  calamity  of  those 
distressed  exiles,  have  afforded  them  shelter  until  it  shall  please 
the  Lord  otherwise  to  provide  for  them.  And  his  highness 
having,  in  like  manner,  received  a  petition  firom  twenty  pro- 
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testant  femilies  heretofore  seated  in  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
where  Misnia  belongs  unto  it,  representing  their  distressed  and 
lamentable  condition,  through  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  and 
inquisitors  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  whom  they  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  habitations,  and  spoiled  of  their  goods,  upon 
the  sole  account  of  their  religion ;  who  now,  for  the  safe^  of  thar 
lives,  and  for  the  liberties  of  their  consciences,  are  retired  into 
the  marquisate  of  Culembach,  where  they  find  a  present  shelter 
in  this  their  very  sad  and  calamitous  condition,  which  hath  been 
witnessed  both  by  their  deputies  sent  unto  his  highness,  authorized 
by  an  instrument  under  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  those  fiunilies, 
as  also  by  a  public  certificate  from  thence.  And  it  being  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  said  afHicted  churches  and  families,  as  well 
by  their  several  petitions  as  by  their  deputies,  that  his  highness, 
out  of  compassion  to  their  sufferings,  would  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend their  lamentable  condition  to  their  brethren  in  these 
nations,  in  whom  they  hope  to  find  bowels  of  mercy  yearning 
towards  those  who,  professing  the  same  &ith  with  them,  are  now 
under  so  great  extremities  and  misery  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  and  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

<<  His  highness  being  greatly  aflUcted  with  the  miserable  and 
calamitous  condition  of  the  said  churches  and  faypilies,  and  not 
doubting  but  the  people  of  these  nations,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
graciously  and  wonderfiilly  preserved  fi*om  that  antichristian 
bondage  and  tyranny,  will  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  afflictions 
of  their  brethren,  hath,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy-council, 
thought  fit  to  recommend  their  case  to  the  cliarity  of  those  whose 
hearts  the  Lord  shall  stir  up  in  these  nations,  to  afibrd  them  some 
seasonable  relief,  whose  liberality  in  this  kind  hath  been  testified 
in  their  large  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  protestants 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  to  the  refi*eshing  of  their  bowels 
(touching  the  faithfiil  distribution  whereof  an  account  is  ordered 
by  his  highness  to  be  printed  for  general*  sadsfiM^tion).  And  to 
the  end  the  said  collections  may  be  carefully  made,  and  the 
money  thereupon  collected  be  disposed  of  to  the  relief  of  the 
sfud  poor  churches,  and  their  members,  and  the  families  afore* 
said,  and  to  no  other  uses,  his  highness  doth  hereby  require  and 
conunand  the  ministers  and   churchwardens  of  the  respective 
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parishes  within  England  and  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  the  next  Lord's  day  after  this  declaration  shall  come 
unto  their  hands,  to  publish  the  same,  and  on  the  Lord's  day 
following  to  make  a  collection  of  the  charitable  contribution  of 
the  people  in  their  parishes;  and  that  within  three  days  after  they 
pay  over  the  sum  or  sums  so  collected  unto  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
respective  counties,  to  be  by  him  paid  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Viner  and  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  knights,  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London,  who  are  appointed  treasurers  for  this  service, 
and  who  shall  transmit  the  moneys  so  to  be  by  them  received  for 
the  relief  of  the  said  poor  distressed  churches  and  their  members, 
and  the  aforesaid  twen^  fiunilies,  in  such  manner  and  propor- 
tions as  the  committee  formerly  appointed  for  the  disposing  of 
the  moneys  for  the  relief  of  the  said  poor  protestants  in  Pied- 
mont, shall,  with  respect  to  their  several  numbers  and  sufferings, 
think  fit  and  direct;  and  to  the  end  that  none  of  the  moneys  col- 
lected for  so  pious  and  charitable  an  end  may  miscarry,  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens  aforesaid  are  enjoined,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  said  money  to  the  respective  sheri£&  as  aforesaid,  to 
send  up  unto  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Viner  a  note  in  writing  under 
their  hands,  of  the  sum  so  collected,  the  parish  and  county  where 
such  collection  was  made,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  same  was 
paid ;  to  the  end  care  may  be  taken  that  the  same  may  be  duly 
returned  and  employed  to  the  use  intended." 

"  By  the  Committee  for  the  Affairs  of  the  poor  Protestants  in  the 
Valleys  of  Piedmont. 

^<  The  all-wise  and  holy  God,  whose  ways  of  providence  are 
always  righteous,  though  often  secret  and  unsearchable,  hath 
made  it  the  constant  lot  and  portion  of  his  people  in  this  world, 
to  follow  the  Lord  in  bearing  the  cross  and  suffering  persecutions, 
— thereby  holding  forth  and  verifying  that  irreconcileable  enmity 
between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
which  was  visible  betimes  in  the  bloodshed  of  righteous  Abel, 
whom  Cain  (though  his  brother)  slew,  being  of  the  wicked  one, 
yea,  and  for  this  cause — ^for  that  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his 
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brother's  good.  Thus  they  that  are  bom  after  the  fie^,  perse- 
cute them  that  are  bom  after  the  spirit  to  this  day,  and  so  will  do 
while  the  world  lasteth.  In  which  cause  and  quarrel  the  Lord 
hath  v^  many  glorious  ends.  But  scarcely  have  any  sort  of  die 
church's  enemies  more  clearly  followed  the  pernicious  ways  of 
Cain  herein,  than  hath  the  antichristian  faction  of  Rome  done— 
that  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations,  whose  garments  are 
dyed  red  with  the  blood  of  saints,  which  they  have  always  cmeDy 
fihed,  and  made  themselves  drunk  with,  even  with  the  blood  of 
those  holy  foUowers  of  the  Lamb,  chiefly,  who  would  not  receiTe 
Antichrist's  mark,  nor  wor^p  his  image,  nor  drink  of  the  golden 
cup  of  his  fornications,  but  rather  oome  out  firom  them,  and  wit* 
ness  against  them,  though  they  did  it  in  sadccloth,  and  were  slain 
for  it, 

<<  Among  those  dioBen  and  fiddiful  witnesses,  the  Lord  seemeth 
very  signally  to  have  raised  up  those  Christians,  who,  though  dis- 
persed in  divers  countries,  have  been  commonly  known  by  die 
name  of  Waldenses,  who,  for  some  centuries  of  years,  have  lived 
among  their  enemies  as  lambs  among  wolves,  to  bear  their  tesd- 
mony  for  the  truth  of  Christ,  against  the  apostacies  and  blas- 
phemies of  Rome,  for  which  they  have  been  killed  all  the  day 
long,  and  appointed  as  sheep  for  the  (daughter.  Nevertheless,  the 
Lord,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  hadi  made  their  blood 
thus  shed  to  become  a  constant  seed  of  fistidiful  and  valiant  wit- 
nesses for  him ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  more  marvellous  in  our 
eyes,  that  this  bush  hath  so  long  burned,  and  is  not  yet  con- 
sumed. 

^^  This  litde  flock  and  remnant  which  the  Lord  hath  left  and 
reserved  are  scattered  partly  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  of  whose 
tragical  sufFerings  we  have  not  long  since  heard,  and  have  drawn 
forth  our  bowels  to  them,  whereof  a  very  feithful  account  is  given 
to  the  world,  both  for  the  satisfiiction  of  brethren  and  friends, 
and  for  stopping  the  mouths  of  all  calumnies. 

"  The  other  part  of  this  poor,  yet  precious  remnant,  have  been 
dispersed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  whose  suffix 
ings,  together  with  the  Lord's  signal  providences  about  them, 
have  been  very  eminent  and  remarkable,  as  hath  been  made  i^ 
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pear  unto  us  by  three  godly  persons^  delegated  by  those  perse- 
cuted churches,  which  are  now  the  sad  monuments  of  their 
enemies'  rage,  and  of  the  Lord's  sparing  mercies. 

<^  These  have  made  their  addresses  to  his  highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  by  petition,  declaring  the  deplorable  estate  wherein 
this  persecuted  remnant  now  lieth,  and  with  loud  cries  impor- 
tuning the  Christian  bowels  and  bounty  of  this  naticm,  which 
cannot  but  be  moved  to  mourn  over  them,  and  to  shew  mercy  to 
them.  And  indeed,  upon  a  due  sense  and  consideration  of  this 
lamentable  subject,  even  common  humanity^  but  much  more 
Christian  charity,  should  provoke  us  to  a  fellow-feeling  of  their 
present  distressed  condition. 

*^  These  sometime  flourishing  churches  were,  by  degrees,  worn 
out  by  the  constant  underminings  and  open  outrages  of  the  anti<^ 
christian  party,  being  first  driven  out  of  Bohemia  into  Poland ; 
then^  after  their  taking  root  and  spreading  in  Poland  unto  a 
numerous  company,  were  forced  out  of  the  chief  cities  there ;  and 
now,  at  last,  by  the  jesuited  and  enraged  Polish  army,  persecuted 
in  their  few  hiding  plaices  with  fire  and  sword. 

"  Their  ministers  were  tortured  to  death  by  most  exquisite  and 
unheard-of  barbarism — ^by  cutting  out  of  the  tongues  of  some, 
pulling  out  the  eyes  and  cruelly  mangling  the  bodies  of  others ; 
nor  did  their  rage  and  brutish  cruelty  reach  only  to  ministers, 
but  to  others,  yea,  even  to  women  and  young  childi^n^  ^ose 
heads  they  cut  off,  and  laid  them  at  their  dead  mothers'  lu'easts. 

^^  Nay,  their  rage  brake  out  not  only  upon  the  living,  (not  one 
of  whom  they  spared  that  fell  into  their  hands,)  but  niso  upon  the 
dead,  plucking  the  bodies  of  honourable  persons  and  others  out 
of  the  graves,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  and  exposing  them  to 
public  scorn. 

"  But  the  chief  eye-sore  and  object  of  their  fury  was  the  city  of 
Lesna,  which,  after  plundering  and  murdering  all  whom  diey 
found  therein^  they  burned  to  ashes,  and  laid  in  rubbish;  only 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  having  alarmed  the  city  of  their  enemies' 
approaching  inarch,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  (being 
three  &mous  churches)  saved  themselves  by  flight,  and  are  now 
wandering  up  and  down   in    Silesia,  the   marquisate  of  Bran- 
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denburg,  Lusada,  and  Hungary — ^poor,  destitute,  afflicted,  and 
naked. 

<<  His  highness  and  the  council  having  referred  unto  this  com- 
mittee the  testimonials  and  petitions  sent  by  the  said  churches, 
we,  finding  upon  examination  thereof  their  case  to  be  thus  de- 
plorable, which  is  more  at  large  stated  and  declared  in  their  own 
narrative,  have  caused  the  said  narrative  to  be  translated,  and  here- 
with  published — thereby  to  stir  up  the  Lord's  people  in  these  na- 
tions to  put  on  bowels  of  mercies  towards  these  their  exiled  and 
afflicted  brethren,  refreshing  their  hearts  by  your  love,  and  the  to- 
kens of  it  in  a  cheerfid  and  liberal  supply — ^which  will  not  only 
preserve  this  holy  seed  from  perishing,  that  hath  a  blessing  in  it,  but 
also  uphold  among  them  the  puri^  of  religion  and  power  of  the 
Gospel. 

<^  The  rather  considering  the  present  freedom  bom  these  bloody 
outrages,  we,  the  people  of  these  nations,  do  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  enjoy,  the  continuance  whereof  we  may  the  more  com- 
fortably hope  for  by  how  much  our  compassions  are  more  freely 
extended  to  those  in  misery.  And  if  a  cup  of  cold  water  givai 
to  one  disciple,  as  such,  shall  not  lose  his  reward,  how  much  more 
when  a  bountiful  relief  is  given  to  more  than  five  thousanddisdpks? 

*^  Which  we  should  be  the  more  forward  to  advance,  because 
they  acknowledge  they  have  received  much  confirmation  in  the 
religion  for  which  they  suffer  by  light  received  firom  our  coun- 
tryman, John  Wickliff,  that  famous  witness  of  Christ  against 
Antichrist,  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  popery. 

<<  And  we  doubt  not  but  that  God,  who  hath  lately  opened  your 
bowels  to  so  large  and  eminent  a  contribution  towards  the  perse- 
cuted protestants  of  Piedmont,  (for  which  many  thanksgivings 
have  been  made  to  God  in  your  behalf,)  will  again  draw  out  your 
hearts  upon  this  like  sad  occasion,  to  the  like  bountiful  liberality-— it 
being  our  duty  to  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  to  give  a 
portion  to  six  and  also  to  seven,  not  being  weary  of  well-d(Hng) 
because  in  due  time  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  Considering 
also  how  honourable  it  is  to  act  grace,  and  to  lay  out  ourselves 
upon  such  occasions,  we  recommend  it  again  as  the  work  of  God* 
accompanied  with  his  own  voice,  calling  aloud  upon  us  to  enhu^ 
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ourselves  in  this  ministration^  and  withal  to  pour  out  our  hearts 
in  faith  and  prayer,  that  the  Lord  would  yet  please  to  raise  up 
Sbn  upon  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  hastening  his  work,  and  bless- 
ing means  to  it 

« John  Trevor  "  Thomas  Vyner  « Philip  Nye 

Christopher  Pack  Joseph  Caryl  William  Cooper 

William  Purefoy  John  Owen  Edmond  Calamy*' 

Edward  Cresset  William  Jenhyn 


"  The  Jury  of  Antichrist  against  the  Protestants^  or  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Bohemian  Confession  in  Poland^  set  dovm  in  a  brief  but 
faithful  Narrative^  and  according  to  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

^^  The  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  who  in  the  cradle  was  be- 
sprinkled with  the  blood  of  a  proto-martyr,  hath  always  brought 
into  the  world  men  like  Abel  or  Stephen,  that  so  there  might 
never  be  wanting  to  cry  from  the  earth  unto  God,  and  that  the 
wounds  of  that  rose  which  lies  among  the  thorns  of  persecution 
might  not  be  concealed.  Every  age,  and  every  year  in  each  age, 
and  every  month  and  day  in  each  year,  hath  produced  new  inun- 
dations of  blood  unto  this  day ;  and  yet  the  little  flock  of  the 
Lord  hath  always  increased  under  persecutions,  one  while  here, 
another  there,  shifting  their  seats  .and  habitations.  While  it 
pleased  God,  by  the  means  of  Wickliff,  to  kindle  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  in  Great  Britain,  John  Huss  asserted  the  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  darkness  of  popery  in  Bohemia — 
many  thousands  being  stirred  up  by  God  to  receive  it,  who,  de- 
spising all  the  cruelty  of  tyrants,  received  it  with  joy,  until,  by 
God's  assistance,  they  took  root  in  the  kingdom,  and  grew  up  into 
flourishing  churches.  In  a  short  time  after.  Antichrist  breathing 
out  his  fury,  the  truth  was  banished  out  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
confessors  being  driven  out,  transplanted  the  Gospel  into  Poland ; 
where,  being  &vourably  entertained  by  King  Sigismond,  they  in 
a  short  time  increased  to  so  great  a  number,  that,  being  little  in- 
ferior to  the  piipists,  they  were  able  to  boast  of  an  equal  authority 
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and  privil^es  with  them.     Henoe  it  came  to  pass  that  the  kkigs, 
at  their  ooronadons,  were  wont  not  only  to  promise,  but  solemn^ 
to  swear  protection  to  sudi  as  disagreed  i^am  the  Roman  re- 
ligion ;  and  therefore  they  proceeded  not  to  open  perseculicms, 
save  only  in  those  cities  where  the  Jesuits  had  seated  themselves 
in  power — to  wit,  Cracovia,  Posen,  Lubin,  Vilna,  &c.,  where, 
by  their  disciples,  and  by  stirring  up  the  common  people  to  faij, 
the  churches  of  the  reformed  professors  were  a  good  while  ago 
demolished,  and  divers  ministers  cruelly  massacred.     Neverthe- 
less the  malice  of  the  enemies  being  no  whit  allayed,  they  were 
many  ways  afflicted,  first  indirecdy,  afterwards  by  pretences  under 
colour  of  law,  until  those  churches  being  worn  out  by  degrees, 
and  overthrown,  were  not  many  years  ago  reduced  to  a  very  in- 
considerable number,  especiaUy  when,  as  in  the  reign  of  the  hte 
king,   the  enemies  being  confident  th^  might  do  anything, 
brought  things  to  this  pass  at  length,  that  there  were  no  more 
than  twenty-one  congregations  remaining  in  the  greater  Poland, 
and  those  also  ready  to  perbh.     But  among  these  twenty-one 
remaining  churches,  the  chief,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mother  of  them 
all,  was  that  of  Lesna,  which  was  divided  into  three  congr^- 
tions,  the  Bohemian,  the  Polonian,  and  the  German ;  each  of 
which  had  their  own  pastors,  but  the  communicants  joindy  were 
about  two  thousand :  therefore  it  was  that  this  joint  church  was,in 
the  first  place,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  malice,  and  of  late  designed 
to  the  slaughter,  as  well  by  reason  of  its  being  veiy  much  frequented 
and  grown  famous,  as  also  because  of  the  synod  there  usually 
celebrated,  as  likewise  a  &mous  university  and  printing-house, 
and  books  frequently  published  to  the  world.     When,  therefore, 
in  the  year  1655,  the  Swedish  army  out  of  Pomerania  drew  near  to 
the  borders  of  Poland,  and  the  nobility  were  summoned  to  arms, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  it  came  to  pass  that  die 
papists  brake  forth  into  many  fturious  expressions,  crying  out  that 
the  heretics  had  invited  the  enemy,  and  therefore  they  were  first 
of  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword  and  extirpated ;   which  reports, 
though  most  falsely  scattered  abroad,  (for  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
and  reins  knoweth,  that  we  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  it,)  yet 
they  easily  found  credit  among  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
who  sought  nothing  more  than  our  ruin.     Hereupon  they  who 
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first  consulted  to  agree  with  the  Swedish  aimyy  being  terrified  by 
its  power,  concluded  about  the  surrender  of  all  Gbreat  Poland 
into  the  king^s  protection,  and  namely,  the  royal  cities  of  Posen, 
Calissen,  Meseric,  &c.,  to  which  also  Lesna  was  expressly  added. 
<<  In  a  little  time  after,  th^y  endeavoured  to  cast  off  the  Swedish 
yoke,  and  turned  their  an^s,  not  against  the  Swedes,  but  first 
against  our  evangelical  professors,  as  conspiring  with  the  Swedes 
upon  the  account  of  religion ;  and  none  of  them  scrupled  to  take 
revenge  upon  them.  They  first  of  all  set  upon  those  of  Lesna, 
with  the  resolution  of  putting  all  to  the  sword,  and  destroying 
that  heretical  city  by  fire ;  and  they  had  effected  both,  unless  God 
had,  by  sending  some  persons  before,  who,  by  signifying  the  com- 
ing of  the  enemy,  and  with  what  intent  they  came^  had  pos* 
se^ed  the  citizens  with  a  panic  fear,  so  that  leaving  all  their 
estates,  they  every  man  fled ;  and  thus,  within  the  space  of  one 
hour,  a  most  populous  city,  abounding  with  all  manner  of  wealth, 
was  left  without  inhabitants,  who,  in  a  miserable  condition,  wan- 
dered then  into  the  neighbouring  woods  and  marshes  into  Silesia. 
But  the  Polish  nobility,  with  their  anny,  entering  the  city,  did 
what  they  pleased,  slaying  a  great  number  of  decrepit  old  people 
and  sick  persons,  that  were  not  able  to  save  themselves  by  flight; 
then  the  city  itself  was  first  plundered,  and  afterwards  so  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  for  three  days  together,  that  no  part  of  it  remained 
besides  rubbish  and  ashes.  In  what  manner  they  would  have 
handled  the  citizens,  especially  their  pastors,  they  shewed  by  their 
heroic  actions  performed  in  other  places,  by  the  most  savage 
slaughtering  of  divers  ministers  of  the  church,  and  other  faitfaiul 
piembers  of  Christ  of  both  sexes;  for,  of  all  they  laid  hold  on, 
they  gave  not  one  man  quarter,  but  very  cruelly  put  them  to 
death  with  most  exquisite  tortures.  They  endeavoured  to  force 
Mr.  Samuel  Cardus,  pastor  of  the  church  of  Czuertzinen,  to 
renounce  his  religion,  after  they  had  taken  him,  and  miserably 
handled  him  with  all  manner  of  cruelty;  but  he  stoutly  re- 
sisting, they  fiirst  put  out  his  eyes,  and  led  him  about  for  a  spec- 
tacle— then  they  pulled  off  his  fingers'  ends  with  pincers ;  but  he 
not  yet  condescending  to  their  mad  fury,  they  found  out  a  new 
kind  of  toripent — ^poured  molten  lead  into  his  mouth,  axid  at  length, 
while  he  was  yet  half  alive,  they  clapt  his  neck  between  folding 
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doors,  and  violently  pulling  them  together,  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  They  took  John  Jacobites,  pastor  of  the  diurch  of 
Dembnick,  and  Alexander  Wartons,  his  colleague,  and  another 
that  was  in  company  with  them,  as  they  passed  through  the 
town  of  Lubin,  and  hurrying  them  up  and  down  for  divers  hours 
and  grievously  handling  them,  after  the  manner  of  tyrants,  they, 
last  of  all,  cutting  their  throats  with  a  razor,  threw  them  headlong, 
while  they  were  yet  breathing,  into  a  great  pit,  which  had  been 
before-hand  prepared  for  their  martyrs,  and  stifled  them  by  casting 
down  dung  and  dirt  upon  them.  They  a  great  while  pursued 
Andrew  Oxlitus,  a  young  man  designed  for  the  ministry,  whom, 
after  long  seeking,  they  at  last  found  in  the  open  field;  and  in 
the  end  having  taken  him,  they  cut  off  his  head  with  a  scythe^ 
chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  and  the  dead  carcass  also  they 
slashed  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The  same  fate  befel  Adam  Milota, 
a  citizen  of  Lesna ;  but  they  more  grievously  handled  an  old  man 
above  seventy,  whose  name  was  Simon  Priten,  and  many  othos, 
whose  names  it  were  too  tedious  too  relate.  Of  that  barbarous 
execution,  which  they  did  upon  the  weaker  sex,  there  were,  be- 
sides other  examples,  horrid  trophies  of  cruelty  erected  in  the  said 
city  of  Lesna :  a  pious  matron  there,  who  was  the  mother  of  three 
children,  not  being  able  quick  enough  to  leave  the  city,  and  being 
slain  in  the  open  street,  they  cut  off  her  hands  and  feet,  and 
cutting  off  her  children's  heads,  they  laid  two  of  them  at  her 
breasts,  and  the  third  by  her  side.  In  like  manner  another  wo- 
man, having  her  hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  her  tongue  cut  out, 
being  enclosed  and  bound  in  a  sack,  lived  the  space  of  mro 
days,  making  most  miserable  lamentation.  Grief  forbids  us  to 
add  more,  for  they  behaved  themselves  so  furiously  towards  us, 
that  there  remains  not  an  example  of  any  one  man  saved  of 
all  those  that  happened  to  fall  into  their  hands.  It  is  notoriously 
known  how  that  fury  erf  their's  tyrannized  also  over  the  dead : 
some  they  dragged  out  of  their  graves  and  cut  in  pieces,  as  at 
Zichlin ;  others  they  exposed  naked  for  a  public  spectacle,  as  at 
Lesna ;  of  which  outrageous  action  we  had  an  example,  even  in 
the  dead  body  of  the  most  serene  Landgrave  of  Hessia,  which  was 
drawn  out  of  the  grave,  who  was  heretofore  slain  in  a  most  bar- 
barous and  tyrannical  manner  at  Koscian,  but  buried  by  our 
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firioids  at  Lesna.  The  like  was  acted  also  upon  the  body  of  the 
most  noble  Arciszevius,  heretofore  the  valiant  admiral  of  the 
Hollanders  in  Brazil,  which  was  likewise  dragged  out  of  the 
grave,  and  being  sti'ipped  of  the  grave  clothes,  was  found  after  the 
firing  of  Lesna.  There  are  divers  other  examples,  which  the 
Christian  reader  may  find  in  the  book  intituled  Lem(B  Exddium^ 
fidthfully  written,  and  lately  set  forth  in  print ;  but  they  are  such 
examples  only  as  are  commonly  known — for  who  is  able  to  relate 
all  things  in  particular  ? — as  burning  men  alive,  drowning  others, 
with  stones  tied  about  their  necks,  &c. 

"  Now  Lesna  being  destroyed,  the  fury  of  the  enemy  proceeded 
to  the  persecution  of  others :  they,  in  a  short  time,  utterly  demo- 
lished all  our  congregations,  not  only  driving  away  the  pastors, 
but  also  either  burning  or  leaving  most  of  the  temples  desolate — ^as 
at  Karmin,  Dembnick,  Skochy,  Czriuczin,  &c. — yea,  and  the 
auditories  themselves  were  eidier  slain,  (as  in  the  town  of  Skochy, 
where  there  was  a  very  flourishing  church  of  the  Bohemian  exiles, 
sixty  persons,  both  men  and  women,  were  cruelly  put  to  death,) 
or  else  they  were  scattered  abroad;  so  that  there  remained  not  one 
place  wherein  the  worship  of  God  may  be  celebrated.  Lo,  this  is 
the  most  miserable  state  and  condition  of  our  churches ;  moreover 
our  countrymen,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  besides  youths 
and  children,  being  dispersed  in  banishment  (which  hath  now 
be&Uen  most  of  us  the  second  time)  especially  throughout  Silesia, 
as  also  through  the  Marck,  Lusatia,  Hungary,  &c.,  find  no  com- 
fort, but  much  misery,  and  are  there  exposed  to  the  hatred  and 
envy  of  men.  We  that  are  pastors  dare  not  openly  minister  to 
our  auditories  with  the  word  and  sacraments,  but  only  in  private 
meetings,  or  in  woods  among  fenny  places,  God  only  seeing  us, 
who  is  witness  of  these  calamities,  and  our  comfort  in  extremities. 
Indeed,  being  thus  destitute  of  all  things,  we  lead  a  wretched  life 
in  banishment,  being  afilicted  with  hunger  and  nakedness,  and 
are  become,  next  to  the  most  miserable  Waldenses,  the  greatest 
spectacle  of  calamity  to  the  Christian  world;  for  so  it  hath  seemed 
good  to  that  Sovereign  Wisdom  that  governs  all  things,  that  we 
should  be  the  inheritors  of  the  cross  and  persecution  of  those  men 
firom  whom  we  have  derived  the  original  of  our  doctrine  and  ex- 
ternal succession :  for  truly  we  are  the  remaining  progeny  even 
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of  the  Waldenses,  with  whom  being  raised  from  the  ashes  of 
blessed  Huss,  and  with  whom  combining  into  the  same  holy  fel- 
lowship of  the  faith  and  afflictions  of  Christ,  we  have,  for  two 
whole  ages  and  more,  been  perpetually  subject  to  the  like  stonns 
and  calamities,  until  at  length  we  fell  into  this  calamity,  greater 
than  ever  was  known  in  the  memory  of  our  &thers,  and  whidi 
threatens  us  with  utter  destruction,  unless  Ood  prevent  it  He 
truth  is,  this  business  constrains  us  to  anuutement  and  tears, 
greater  than  can  be  expressed  in  words,  to  set  forth  our  afflictkm 
and  sorrow.  If  there  be  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of 
love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies,  we 
desire  that  this  affliction  of  Joseph  may  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially to  all  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  Let  them  not  suffer 
those  to  perish  whom  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ  hath  joined  with 
them  in  so  near  a  relation ;  we  beseech  them,  in  the  name  of 
Christy  that  they  would  rather  make  haste  to  relieve  those  who 
are  ready  to  perish— we  being  assured  that  we  suffer  this  pa^ecu- 
tion  upon  no  other  account,  than  for  the  confession  of  the  truth, 
from  those  enemies  who  have  acted  such  things  as  these  against 
us  in  times  past,  and  iare  now  at  lengthy  by  God's  permission, 
pouring  out  their  fury  upon  us. 

**  Signed  in  the  name  of  the  said  churches,  by  their  delates, 
and  now  exiles  for  the  cause  of  Christ : — 

<<AdAm  Samuel  Hartman,  Pastor  of  the  church  of  Lmth 
in  Poland^  and  Rector  oflhefamottt  University  thereP 

"  Paul  Cyril,  a  late  member  of  the  University  ofLesna!* 

Of  the  amount  contributed  in  consequence  of  this  second 
appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  our  countrymen,  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  reader  any  specific  information.  The  posture  of  public 
aflairs  in  our  own  country  now  became  extremely  critical ;  and 
the  same  year  (1658)  in  which  these  laudable  efforts  were  made 
in  behalf  of  the  Waldenses,  both  of  Poland  and  Piedmont,  proved 
fatal  to  the  life,  and,  of  course,  to  the  influence  of  die  Protector. 
The  parliament  proved  refiractory,  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
he  dissolved  them.  Public  discontents  ran  high,  and  a  pamphlet 
made  its  appearance,  entitled  "  Killing  no  Murder** — the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove  that  his  assassination  would  be  the  db- 
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charge  of  a  pablic  duty.  His  fears  are  said  to  have  been  excited ; 
a  slow  fever  envied,  and,  on  the  drd  of  September,  he  died.  Of 
the  contribations  made  in  1655,  thirty  thousand  pomids  had  been 
distributed  among  the  suiFerers  in  the  valleys  cS  Piedmont,  but 
the  confusion  which  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  Protector 
occasioned  the  balance,  which  was  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  withheld  for  a  thne,  but  it  was  afterwards  remitted  diem. 

The  number  of  the  Waldenses  that  fell  in  the  massacre  of  Pied- 
mont, in  1655,  is  estimated  by  contemporary  writers  at  more  than 
six  thousand.*  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  humane  inter- 
ference of  our  own  and  other  protestant  states,  the  residue,  as 
hath  been  already  stated,  availed  themselves  of  the  treaty  that  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1655,  to 
return  to  their  dwellings.  But  their  enemies  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  calamity  which  they  had  dealt  out 
towards  them.  In  the  year  1663,  they  again  came  forward  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  the  atrocities  of  1665  were  once  more  in  pre- 
paration to  be  re-acted.  Having  found  by  experience  that  to 
stand  in  an  attitude  of  self-defence  was  the  only  way  left  them  of 
saving  themselves,  the  Waldenses  were  now  constrained  to  take 
up  arms,  which  they  did,  and  defended  themselves  so  bravely, 
that  about  the  end  of  that  year  they  at  least  kept  their  enemies  at 
bay  !  But  the  Swiss  Cantons,  ever  alive  to  their  affairs,  on  this 
occasion  again  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Turin,  to  mediate 
between  the  parties ;  and  in  February,  1664,  a  patent  was  granted 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  all  respects  confirming  that  given  in 
1655;  but  though  his  royal  highness  now  personally  engaged  to 
see  the  treaty  carried  into  effect,  it  was  no  better  executed  than 
the  former.  The  Waldenses,  however,  persevered,  and  though 
subject  to  innumerable  contumelies  and  very  injurious  treatment, 
which  the  rancour  of  the  council  for  propagating  the  faith  was 
continually  inflicting  upon  them,  they  bore  up  until  the  year  1672, 
when  an  event  transpired  that  afforded  them  an  opportunity,  in  a 
very  signal  manner,  of  evincing  their  loyalty,  and  of  rendering 
essential  services  to  their  sovereign  and  their  country. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  Genoese.  The  army  of  the  former  was  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  of  Pionessa,  son  of  the  nobleman  of  that 
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name,  who,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  had  taken  so  active  a  part 
in  the  massacre  of  the  Waldenses.  Under  his  management  the 
war  ¥rith  Genoa  proved  most  unpropitioiis,  insomuch  that  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Duke  c(  Savoy  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  rain; 
and,  as  Bishop  Burnet  assures  us,*  the  duke  was  so  displeased 
with  his  conduct,  that  he  never  would  forgive  him,  but  a  little 
before  his  death,  actually  enjoined  it  upon  his  mother  never  to 
employ  him  again  !  It  was  in  this  critical  juncture  oi  their  national 
afiairs  that  the  Waldenses,  forgetting  all  that  was  past,  voluntarOy 
came  forward  to  enrol  themselves  in  their  sovereign's  cause,  and 
entered  into  the  war  with  such  zeal  and  courage,  that  they  soon 
retrieved  the  fidlen  fortunes  of  their  country,  and  brought  the  ivar 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination.  Their  loyal  and  dian- 
terested  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  sensibly  affected  the  mind  of 
their  prince,  who  testified  his  approbation  of  their  conduct  in  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

*•  To  our  most  faithful  subjects^  the  Communities  of  the  VaUeyi  of 
Lucerne^  Perouse^  San  Martin^  and  of  the  districts  ofPerrustiny 
Saint  Bartholomew^  and  Rocheplatte, 

"  TTie  Duke  ofSavoy^  Prince  of  Piedmont^  jpc.  ifc. 

"Most  dear  and  Faithful — Forasmuch  as  we  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  zeal  and  readiness  with  which  you  have  provided 
men,  who  have  served  us  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  in  the  affiiir 
we  had  against  the  Genoese — ^we  have  thought  fit  to  testify  unto 
you  by  these  presents  our  approbation  thereof,  and  to  assure  you, 
that  we  shall  keep  it  in  particular  remembrance,  to  make  you 
sensible  on  all  occasions  of  the  effects  of  our  royal  protection, 
whereof  the  Count  Beccaria  shall  give  you  more  ample  infiirma- 
tion,  whom  we  have  commanded  to  express  to  you  our  sentiments 
more  at  large,  and  also  to  take  a  list  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
as  well  of  those  that  are  dead  as  of  those  that  remain  prisoners, 
that  he  may  report  the  same  unto  us,  to  the  end  that  we  may  pay 
due  regard  thereunto.  In  the  meantime,  these  presents  shall 
serve  you  for  an  assured  testimony  of  our  satisfaction  and  good- 
will ;  and  we  pray  God  to  preserve  you  from  evil. 

(Signed)  «  C.  EMANUEL,  Buonfiglio." 

"  Turin,  November  5,  1672." 

•  Burnet's  Letters  from  Italy^Supplement  to  ditto,  l-eljTylttbPUf^(5#^^^ 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  duke's  letter  to  Count  Beo- 
caria: — 

*^  Trusty  and  Well-beloved — The  men  whom  the  oonmiu- 
nities  of  Lucerne  &c.  have  provided,  have  served  us  so  faithfully, 
that,  being  desirous  of  testifying  unto  them  our  satis&ction  there- 
with, we  have  sent  you  a  letter  herein  enclosed,  which  we  have 
written  to  them,  to  the  end  that  you  may  deliver  it  to  them,  and 
also  express  more  fully  the  good-will  that  we  bear  to  them  on  that 
account;  and  that  you  may  assure  them  that  whensoever  anything 
shall  happen  that  may  tend  to  their  advantage  we  will  particu- 
larly remember  their  afiPection.  And  on  this  occasion  you  shall 
take  a  list  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  of  those  that  are 
dead  as  of  those  that  are  prisoners,  and  make  a  report  of  the 
same  unto  us,  that  we  may  pay  a  suitable  r^ard  to  such ;  and, 
referring  to  you  for  what  may  be  said  further  in  token  of  the  satis- 
faction we  have  received,  no  less  by  their  zeal  and  readiness  than 
by  the  good  services  which  their  officers  and  soldiers  have  ren- 
dered us,  we  pray  our  Lord  to  preserve  you. 

(Signed)  «  C.  EMANUEL." 

"  Turin,  November  5,  1672." 

<^  To  Moimeur  Count  Beccaria,  Counsellor  of  State" 

In  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  tenor  of  these  letters,  the 
duke  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1675,  to  favour  the  Waldenses  with  tokens  of  his  kindness; 
and,  even  after  his  decease,  the  duchess,  his  widow,  foUowed  his 
example,  treating  them  with  great  gentleness  and  goodness; 
and,  in  the  year  1679,  she  pledged  herself  in  a  letter  to  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  dated  28th  January,  to  maintain  the  Waldenses  in  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religious  privUeges. 

Victor  Amadeus  IL  was  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  though  he  inherited  the  title  of  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
government  of  Piedmont  was,  consequently,  during  this  interval 
of  ten  years,  vested  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Charles  Emanuel  II.,  who  acted  as  Regent  until  the  year 
1685,  when  Victor  Amadeus  arrived  at  maturity ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  season  of  tranquillity  to  the  churches  throughout 
the  valleys.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  both  father 
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and  son  were  poiaonei} !  The  former,  indeed,  fell  a  aacrifioe  to 
this  base  and  treacherous  act,  but  the  youth  of  the  son  carried  him 
through  it.*  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  young  prince,  however, 
to  beocmie  connected,  by  marriage,  with  Louis  XIV.,  king  of 
France,  (me  of  the  most  detestable  and  sanguinary  tyrants  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne,  and  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  compeDed 
him,  in  defiance  of  his  own  inclinatk>n  and  judgment,  to  extir- 
pate the  Waldenses  fixnn  his  dominions.  **  There  is  nothing 
more  Tisible,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  vmting  at  the  Tery  time, 
**  than  that  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  have  sunk  extremely  in  this  age, 
from  the  figure  which  they  made  in  the  last ;  and  how  modi 
soever  they  have  raised  their  titular  dignity  in  having  the  title  of 
Royal  Highness  given  them,  they  have  lost  as  much  in  the  figure 
winch  they  made  in  the  afiairs  of  Europe.  The  truth  is,  the 
vanity  of  this  title  and  the  expensive  humour  which  their  late 
marriages  with  France  has  spread  among  them,  have  ruined  them ; 
for,  instead  of  keeping  good  troops  and  strong  places,  all  the  re- 
venue goes  to  keeping  up  the  magnificence  of  the  court,  which  b 
certainly  very  splendid."f  Of  the  justice  and  pertinency  of  these 
observations  the  reader  will  find  abundant  proof  in  the  sequel 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  protestants  had  multi- 
plied in  France  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  the  period  of  his 
death,  A.n.  1643^  they  were  computed  to  exceed  two  millions. 
Their  religious  privileges  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
well-known  edict  of  Nantz.  Louis  XIV.  was  only  five  years  of 
age  when  his  father  died,  and,  of  course,  the  queen-mother  was 
i^pointed  sole  regent  during  his  minority.  When  the  young 
king  came  of  age,  in  1652,  die  edict  of  Nantas  was  again  con- 
firmed. But  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Mazarine,  widi  his 
confessors  and  clergy,  were  continually  impressing  his  mind  with 
the  expediency  of  revoking  that  edict;  and  when  the  management 
of  afiairs  devolved  upon  his  own  hands,  in  Ififil,  he  resolved  to 
efiect  the  destruction  of  the  protestants.  In  prosecution  of  this 
design  he  began  by  excluding  the  Calvinists  from  his  housdiold, 
and  firom  aU  places  of  profit  and  trust  He  next  caused  several 
laws  to  be  passed  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion.     Then  rigor- 

*  Bishop  Burnet's  Supplementary  Letters  from  Italy,  p.  161* 
t  Ibid,  p,  162. 
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ous  methods  were  adopted  to  compel  the  Calvinists  to  change 
their  religion^-their  places  of  worship  were  shut  up— and  at 
length,  October,  22,  1685,  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and 
banished  them  firom  the  kingdom.  The  cruelties  that  were  in- 
flicted upon  them  at  this  time,  if  possible,  surpass  in  atrocity  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  persecutions  of  the  first  Christians 
by  the  heathens.  <<They  cast  some,"  says  Monsieur  Claude, 
*^  into  large  fires,  and  took  them  out  when  they  were  half 
roasted !  They  hanged  others  with  ropes  under  their  arms, 
and  plunged  them  several  times  into  wells,  till  they  promised  to 
renounce  their  religion  !  They  tied  them  like  criminals  on  the 
rack,  and,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  poured  wine  into  their  mouths 
till,  being  intoxicated,  they  declared  that  they  consented  to  turn  cBr 
tholics!  Some  they  cut  and  slashed  with  penknives — others  they 
took  up  by  the  nose  with  red  hot  tongs,  aiid  led  them  up  and 
down  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  turn  catholics !''  These 
cruel  pro<ieedings  caused  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  to 
quit  the  kingdom. 

But  this  is  a  topic  on  which  I  must  not  here  further  enlarge: 
to  do  so  would  have  the  effect  of  diverting  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  History  of  the  Waldenses.  That  of  the  Hugokots, 
or  French  protestants,  will  come  imder  review  in  the  ensuing 
volume,  should  a  gracious  Providence  permit  its  publication;  as 
must  also  that  of  the  <^  United  Brethren  of  Bohemia,"  in- 
cluding the  interesting  account  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
as  well  as  of  Wyckliff  and  the  Lollards  in  our  own  country, 
with  some  other  collateral  branches  of  the  general  subject,  which 
have  been  intentionally  omitted,  in  order  to  carry  forward  the 
narrative  of  the  Waldenses  to  its  termination  in  the  present 
volume.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  indeed  the  champion  of  the 
catholic  church;  and,  when  compared  with  him,  all  his  predeces- 
sors were  mere  drivellers.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  cardinals  and  clergy,  that  God  had  raised  him  up  and 
prospered  him  for  this  very  thing — that  he  might  extinguish 
entirely  the  unhallowed  flame  of  heresy,  which  had  often  threat- 
ened to  consume  the  church ;  and  the  next  Lecture  will  shew  us 
how  he  consummated  his  glory  in  the  destruction  of  the  Wal- 
denses. 
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Last  act  of  the  Piedmontese  Tragedy^  a.d.  1686 — The  Duke  of 
Savat^s  fyrannical  Proceedings  towards  his  Subjects — InterjHh 
sition  of  the  Smss  Cantons — Acknowledgment  of  the  Duk^s  Minis- 
terSi  that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  French  King-— 
Failure  of  the  Swiss  Negotiations — Deliberaiions  of  the  Wd- 
denses — Perfidious  Conduct  of  the  Court  of  Turin — Edict  of  As 
8tt  of  April — Combined  Forces  of  France  and  Piedmont  attack 
the  WaJdenses — the  latter  defend  themselves^  and  Defeat  their 
Enemies — Perfidious  Conduct  of  the  Catholic  party — The  Wat- 
denses  disarm  themselves^  and  are  treacherously  Imprisoned — 7^ 
Swiss  Commissioners  interpose  for  their  Liberation — Depopula- 
tion of  the  Valleys — Sufferings  of  the  Waldenses — their  reception 
at  Geneva — Concluding  Remarks — Appendix  to  Lscture  lvi. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  last  act  of  this  fearful  drama,  the  per- 
formance of  which  reflects  indelible  disgrace  on  *^  the  holy 
catholic  apostolic  Roman  church/'  as  she  is  pleased  to  call  her- 
self !  and,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  the  consummation  of  her  vil- 
lanies — it  must  stand  forth,  to  the  end  of  time,  as  a  monumental 
pillar,  on  which  the  gaze  of  posterity  will  be  fixed,  "  wondering 
with  great  admiration,"  that  a  church,  professing  itself  to  be  the 
"  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,"  should  exhibit  such  demonstrative 
proo&  of  hypocrisy,  treachery,  tyranny,  cruelty,  thirst  for  human 
blood,  and,  in  a  word,  every  characteristic  of  an  infernal  origin. 
But,  indeed,  any  attempt  to  portray  this  monster  in  its  true 
colours  must  be  an  abortive  effort — language  does  not  furnish 
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ideas  sufficiently  vivid  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  However,  let 
us  prosecute  the  narrative  to  its  termination. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont  began  to  be 
disturbed  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1685,  by  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  governor  of  the  vallejrs,  forbidding  any  stranger  to 
enter  the  country,  and  continue  longer  than  three  days,  without 
his  permission,  on  pain  of  being  severely  punished.  This  ap- 
peared mysterious,  but  the  mystery  was  soon  unravelled,  by  the 
intelligence  which  shordy  after  arrived,  of  the  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings that  had  recendy  taken  place  in  France — ^the  cruelties 
exercised  towards  the  French  protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  and  of  which  some  mention  was  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  Lecture.  The  Waldenses  instandy  perceived  that  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  them  from  affording  an  asylum  to  any  of  the 
unhappy  exiles ;  yet  they  litde  suspected  the  dreadful  tempest 
that  was  gathering  around  themselves. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1686,  their  consternation  was  ex- 
treme, at  the  publication  of  an  order  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
forbidding  his  subjects  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion,  on 
pain  of  death — the  confiscation  of  theur  goods — the  demolition  of 
their  churches — ^and  the  banishment  of  their  pastors.  All  infants 
bom  from  that  time  were  to  be  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  under  the  penalty  of  their  fathers  being 
condenmed  to  the  galleys  !*  Their  consternation  was  now  ex- 
treme. Hitherto,  the  treaty  which  secured  to  them  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Kings  of 
France ;  but  they  were  now  given  to  understand  that  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  all  these  intolerant  measures,  was  only  fulfilling  the 
wishes  of  that  monarch ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  latter  had 
marched  an  army  to  the  confines  of  Piedmont,  to  see  the  order 
of  the  duke  properly  executed.  In  this  truly  affecting  condition, 
their  first  step  was,  by  submission  and  entreaty,  to  soften  the 
heart  of  their  sovereign.  Four  different  applications  were  ad- 
dressed to  him,  beseeching  him  to  revoke  this  cruel  order :  the 
only  advantage  they  reaped  was  a  suspension  of  the  impending 

*  See  Appendix,  No.i. 
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calamity  until  their  aiemies  were  better  prqwured  to  execute  it 
with  eiFect. 

Their  old  and  tried  friends,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  being  infinrned 
of  this  state  of  things,  convened  a  diet  at  Baden,  in  the  mcmth  of 
February,  1686,  at  whidbi  it  was  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  intercede  for  the  Waldenses;  and  early  in 
the  following  month  they  arrived  at  Turint  where  they  ddivered 
in  their  propositions  relating  tp  the  revocation  o£  the  cvder  of  the 
31st  of  January.  They  shewed  his  highness  that  they  were  in- 
terested in  the  a£Bur,  not  only  as  the  brethren  of  the  Waldensa, 
but  also  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1655  and  1664,  which  were 
the  fruits  of  their  mediation,  and  whidi  this  new  ordar  annulled. 
The  court  of  Turin  admitted  the  jdea;  but  contoited  themselves 
with  telling  the  ambassadcH^  that  the  engagements  which  tbe 
duke  had  recendy  entered  into  with  the  King  of  France  opposed 
the  success  of  their  negotiation.  The  Swiss  ambassadors  gave  m 
a  memorial,  and  urged  a  variety  of  pleas;  in  all  which  they  were 
supported  by  letters  from  many  protestant  {H*inces  in  behalf  of 
the  Waldenses.  Th^  pleaded  that  the  predecessors  of  his  roysl 
highness  had  pledged  themselves  to  many  of  the  potentates  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  to  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  ob- 
serve the  privil^es  which  had  been  granted  to  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys ;  and  argued,  that  such  formal  and 
authenticated  engagements  ought  to  stand  good;  for  that  the 
inununities  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  letters  patent, 
were  not  to  be  r^arded  meedj  in  the  light  of  matters  of 
momentary  toleraticm,  but  as  p«|)etual  grants  and  inevocabk 
laws :  that  having  been  pimted  at  the  intercession  of  many  sove- 
reign princes,  they  must,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  be 
r^arded  as  nuxnunents  of  the  public  fiuth;  and  that  the  promises 
of  princes  ought  to  be  maintained  sacred  and  inviolable.  They 
also  endeavoured  to  shew,  by  arguments  deduced  from  ipp^rims  of 
state  pdicy,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  acted  against  his  own 
interest  in  these  cruel  proceedings ;  and  that  even  from  a  reganl 
to  those,  he  should  continue  the  Waldenses  in  their  ancient 
privileges — that  the  laws  of  justice  and  motives  of  clemency 
should  prevent  him  from  subjecting  his  country  to  fire  and  sword 
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and  desolation ;  for  diat  he  was  about  to  ruin  a  harmless  and 
innocent  people,  who  had  done  nothing  that  could  deservedly 
entitle  them  to  the  effects  of  this  inhuman  order.  But  neither 
the  reasoning  of  the  ambaMadors,  nor  their  own  pressing  8olici-> 
tadons,  nor  the  letters  of  interceasion  which  had  been  presented 
in  their  behalf  ixan,  many  other  protestant  princes,  could  avail 
any  thing  with  the  court  of  Turin.*  The  Marquis  of  St. 
Thomas,  to  whom  ihisy  delivered  their  memorial,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  duke's  ministers  of  state  for  foreign  affiurs,  returned 
an  answer  in  a  few  days,  stating  that  his  niyal  highness  was  sorry 
that  he  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  grant  what  they  desired  in  their 
own  and  in  the  name  of  their  masters — ^diat  he  had  far  stronger 
reasons  for  enforcing  this  edict  dian  they  had  given  him  to 
revoke  it;  and  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  mitigate  it;  that  ike 
yreat  wbeeb  moved  and  carried  Ae  littk  (mes  ahnff  with  them — that 
having  for  his  neighbour  a  prince  equally  powerful  and  jeal<His  of 
his  honour,  he  was  oUiged  to  carry  himself  with  great  circum* 
spection,  and  to  act  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  times,  just 
as  in  Switzerland  they  were  sometimes  compelled,  by  the  turn  of 
their  affairs,  to  take  certain  resolutions  contrary  to  the  good 
intentions  they  might  otherwise  have.  In  short,  the  duke  was 
too  far  engaged — ^the  troops,  which  he  had  raised  at  a  great 
expense,  were  already  in  motion — ^that  the  edict  could  not  be 
revoked  without  wounding  his  royal  higbnesG^s  reputation — ^that 
he  was  forced  to  see  it  executed  for  very  cogent  reasons,  on  which 
the  ambassadors  might  make  their  own  reflections.  He  added 
that  the  grants  of  1655  and  1664  were  a  mere  toleration,  and 
that  the  Waldenses  had  no  positive  right  to  exercise  their  reli- 
gious profession — that  sovereigns  do  no  injustice  in  refusing  to 
allow  more  than  one  religion  in  a  country ;  and  that  the  Swiss 
C&ntons  themselves  justified  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness, 
by  not  enduring  Roman  catholics  among  them.  Besides,  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Waldenses  had  h&exk  l^ally  examined ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  concessions  and  favours  which  a 
prince  grants  to  his  subjects,  he  is  at  liberty  to  revoke  at  plea- 
sure— that  his  royal  highness  prohibited  nothing  to  the  Wal- 

*  S«e  Appendix,  No.  ii. 
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denses  but  the  exercise  of  their  religious  profession ;  but  that  he 
in  no  respects  intended  tojbrce  their  consciences  f 

The  ambassadors,  in  reply,  told  the  Marquis  of  St.  Thomis, 
that  however  strong  his  royal  highness's  reasons  were  to  consent 
to  his  edict  of  January  last,  they  could  not  annul  those  that 
necessarily  engaged  him  to  obeenre  the  promises  given  before  this 
edict.  That  some  considerations  of  state  ought  not  to  dispense  a 
prince  from  performing  his  word,  especially  if  he  entered  into 
this  engagement  by  the  mediation  of  another  sovereign ;  and  that, 
whereas  the  patents  and  concessions  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  had  been  acquired  by  the  intercession  of  several  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  and,  in  particular,  of  their  excellencies  die 
protestant  cantons,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  highness,  he  could 
allege  nothing  sufficient  to  discharge  him  from  the  obligation  of 
seeing  them  punctually  observed ;  and  the  rather,  because  thex 
patents  have  been  enrolled  by  the  parliament  of  Savoy ;  and  that 
the  enrolling  of  the  year  1620  alone  had  cost  the  churches  of  the 
valleys  six  thousand  crowns. 

'  They  urged  that  the  concessions  granted  by  the  predecessors 
of  his  royal  highness  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  did  acquire 
them  an  incontestible  right,  which  they  could  not  lose  but  by  an 
enormous  crime,  and  by  a  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign ; 
and  that,  &r  firom  being  guilty  of  any  want  of  their  du^,  diey 
could  produce  a  letter  of  his  royal  highness's,  of  the  2nd  ct  Sq)- 
tember,  1684,  which  is  an  authentic  and  glorious  proof  of  dieir 
fidelity,  and  the  inviolable  adherence  which  they  had  always  shewn 
to  their  prince's  interest.  That  if,  after  the  publication  of  the 
last  edict,  some  particular  persons  amongst  them  had  taken  up 
arms,  they  had  not  done  it  to  make  use  of  them  against  thar 
sovereign,  but  only  to  defend  themselves  against  those  that, 
abusing  his  authority,  had  undertaken  to  attack  and  insult  them ; 
and  that,  in  case  there  had  been  some  disorders  committed,  those 
that  were  the  authors  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  churches  of  the  val- 
leys, that  were  in  no  respects  guilty  of  it. 

They  insisted  that  the  prince  was  equally  obliged  to  execute 
the  promises  he  had  nuide  to  his  subjects,  as  those  that  regarded 
persons  that  are  in  no  manner  under  his  submission.     That  such 
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obligations  were  grounded  upon  public  fiuth  and  honour,  whidi 
ought  to  rule  in  all  treaties  of  sovereigns,  without  distinction ; 
that  if  it  were  allowable  to  &il  in  what  they  had  solemnly  pro^ 
nused  to  their  people,  it  would  be  impossible  to  terminate  dif- 
ferences that  should  arise  between  them,  or  to  appease  the 
troubles  that  might  happen  in  their  state ;  and  that  two  parties, 
making  war  on  one  another,  would  never  end  their  quarrels  but 
by  the  total  ruin  of  one  of  them. 

They  added  to  this,  that  sovereigns  had  reason  to  employ  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  unite  their  subjects  in  the  same  religion ; 
but  that  to  effect  it  they  ought  not  to  violate  treaties  which  had 
been  formerly  made  with  them.  That  all  that  was  allowed  them, 
in  such  a  case,  was  to  employ  instruction  and  exhortation,  and  all 
the  winning  ways  of  sweetness  that  are  calculated  to  make  truth 
enter  into  the  minds  of  their  people,  to  enlighten  their  under- 
standings, and  to  move  them  to  embrace,  with  good-will,  the  true 
religion :  but  that  which  deserved  a  particular  consideration  in 
this  contest,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  did  not  hold  by 
the  concessions  of  their  princes  the  liberty  to  exercise  in  public 
their  religion,  because  it  was  established  in  this  country  above 
eight  centuries  ago,  and  that  they  enjoyed  this  right  long  befi>re 
they  were  the  subjects  of  his  royal  highness's  ancestors ;  inso- 
much that,  having  never  been  of  the  same  religion  as  their 
prince,  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  had  abandoned  it,  nor  could 
be  oblige  them  to  return  to  it. 

These  reasons,  and  many  others  which  were  adduced,  were  so 
strong,  that  the  ambassadors  hoped  they  would  have  some  effect 
on  his  royal  highness's  mind,  and  that  the  Marquis  of  St. 
Thomas  would  be  pleased  to  make  them  known  to  him,  and  em- 
ploy the  credit  which  he  had  with  him  to  obtain  the  revoking  of 
an  edict  which,  without  doubt,  he  had  thought  to  be  just,  and 
which  he  would  not  have  published,  if  he  had  been  persuaded 
that  it  was  contrary  to  what  a  just  and  equitable  sovereign  owes 
to  his  faithful  subjects. 

But  they  did  not  merely  content  themselves  in  representing 
the  rights  in  the  Piedmontese  churches,  and  supporting  them  by 
solid  reasons;  for  they  employed  several  days  in  soliciting  all  the 
ministers  of  his  royal  highness,  and  all  persons  whom  they  judged 
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capable  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  their  embassy;  above 
all,  they  stuck  close  to  the  Marquis  of  St.  Thomas,  as  one  upon 
whom  depended  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  they  could  expect  in 
this  affair;  and  if  we  may  judge  c^  things  by  appearance,  the 
pains  they  took  to  dispose  him  to  be  favourable  to  them  were  not 
altogether  unsuccessful:  fer  he  protested  upon  oath,  that  he 
had  laid  before  his  royal  highness  the  contents  of  the  reply  wbich 
he  had  been  charged  to  present  to  him ;  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could  to  make  him  sen^ble  of  the  reasons  they  made  use  of  to 
obtain  the  revoking  of  the  edict;  but  that  the  juncture  of  affiun 
was  the  cause  that  he  could  not  persuade  his  royal  highness  to 
grant  them  their  requests.  <<  Nevertheless,''  added  he,  <*  whereas 
the  prince's  troops  are  not  yet  upon  the  march,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  may  make  a  shew  as  if  they  were  willing  to  execate 
the  edict,  because,  that  such  a  conduct  is  not  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  your  religion,  and  by  these  means  they  will  disann  the 
prince ;  and  they  may  find  afterwards  some  means  to  prevent  the 
evils  they  are  threatened  with." 

^^  Our  doctrine,"  answered  the  ambassadors,  <^  does  in  no  respect 
countenance  the  dissembling  of  our  faith,  or  oblige  us  to  profess 
before  men  the  truth  whereof  our  hearts  are  not  persuaded.  But 
this  is  not  our  business  at  present:  the  question  is  to  know 
whether  his  royal  highness  could  lawfully  revoke  the  concessioiii 
granted  to  the  churches  of  the  valleys.  For,  as  they  are  engage* 
ments  into  which  he  has  entered  by  the  mediation  of  several 
sovereigns,  and,  amongst  others,  by  that  of  the  Swiss  Gintons, 
our  sovereign  lords,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  warrant  him  in 
breaking  them." 

In  answer  to  all  these  pleas,  the  ministers  of  the  prince  gave 
tlie  ambassadors  to  understand,  that  the  council  of  state  having 
examined  them,  judged  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  hindtf 
the  prince  from  publishing  his  edict  against  his  subjects  of  the 
valleys;  and  that,  supposing  the  edict  should  really  cause  some 
inconvenience  to  his  royal  highness,  he  would  nevertheless  not 
desist  from  it,  for  fear  a  change  c^  this  nature  should  be  injurious 
to  his  authority;  and  that,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  iom 
of  hU  subfectSf  he  might  run  the  hazard  to  lose  them  all  /  And 
though  the  ministers  wished  to  be  thought  firm  in  their  soiti* 
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ments,  and  to  shew  they  were  not  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
demands  the  ambassadors  made,  it  was  well  known  that  they 
defended  the  edict  agdnst  their  own  opinion ;  for  one  of  them 
frankly  confessed,  that  his  royal  highness's  oomisellors  had  not 
properly  examined  the  concessions  of  the  years  1655  and  1664, 
and  diat,  if  they  had  made  the  necessary  reflections  on  them,  they 
would  never  have  advised  the  prince  to  revoke  them ;  but  he 
assured  them,  that  the  evil  was  now  without  remedy,  aand  that  all 
the  solicitations  of  the  ambassadors,  to  oblige  the  prince  to  change 
his  win,  would  be  in  vain ;  indeed,  one  of  the  ministers  frankly 
confessed,  that  the  prince  was  not  master  of  this  affair,  and  that 
they  executed  at  Turin  those  orders  that  were  given  at  Versailles. 

This  honest  confession  convinced  the  ambassadors  that  all  their 
solicitations  would  produce  no  effect;  therefore,  seeing  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  they 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  chief  head  of  their  instructions,  to 
demand  that  which  related  to  the  second  article  of  the  orders 
which  they  had  received  from  their  sovereigns — viz*  to  procure 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  the  means  of  retreating  somewhere 
else,  and  of  disposing  of  their  goods  as  they  should  think  fit. 

But  as  their  instruction  was  to  make  no  proposals  to  the  court 
of  Turin  on  this  point,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vaUeys,  they  told  the  Marquis  of  St.  Thomas,  that  having, 
for  several  reasons  entertained  no  correspondence  with  him,  they 
were  willing  to  take  a  journey  into  the  valleys,  to  inform  them- 
selves exactly  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  when  acquainted 
with  their  intentions,  to  make  some  overtures  of  a  new  nego- 
tiation. But  they  gave  him  to  understand,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  by  no  means  undertake  the  journey,  except  with  his 
royal  highness's  full  consent. 

The  Marquis  of  St.  Thomas,  having  acquainted  his  royal 
highness  with  the  design  of  the  ambassadors,  sent  them  word  that 
he  approved  of  their  intentions,  and  that  he  would  give  orders  to 
the  governor  of  Lucerne  to  do  them  all  the  honour,  and  to  shew 
them  all  the  respect  that  was  due  to  their  character. 

When  the  ambassadors  arrived  in  the  valleys,  they  acquainted 
all  the  communities  with  their  arrival,  who  despatched  imme- 
diately two  deputies  and  two  ministers  to  them,  to  whom  they 
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represented,  that  they  had  employed  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
cause  the  edict  of  the  31st  day  of  January  to  be  revoked,  but 
all  their  pleading  had  been  unsuccessful :  that  it  had  been  ^ven 
them  to  understand,  that  his  royal  highness  was  so  much  tor 
gaged  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  woild, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  it ;  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  use  all  his  endeavours  to  unite  his  subjects  in  the 
same  religion,  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 

There  were,  therefore,  no  hopes  left  of  obtwning  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  orders  that  had  been  given  agamst  them.  That  tbeir 
sovereign  lords  had  conunanded  them,  in  case  his  royal  hi^ess 
should  persist  in  his  resolution  to  execute  his  edict,  that  they 
should  demand  his  permission  to  give  them  leave  to  retreat  out 
of  his  territories,  and  to  dispose  of  their  goods;  but  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  negotiatbn  upon  this  artidei 
without  being  first  informed  of  their  intentions  about  jt  Hiat, 
therefore,  they  should  assemble  to  ddiberate  seriously  about  so 
important  an  af&ir,  and  acquaint  them  afterwards  what  tbey 
desired  of  them  in  the  present  juncture. 

Tlie  deputies  and  ministers  having  conferred  together  about 
this  proposition,  before  they  resolved  upon  any  thing,  tbey  en- 
treated the  ambassadors  to  assist  tfaem  with  their  best  advice  and 
prudent  counsel.  But  the  ambassadors  declined  to  advise  them 
in  so  intricate  a  business,  telling  them  they  were  better  acquainted 
vnth  their  own  forces — with  the  situation  of  the  places  vdiere 
they  intended  to  intrench  themselves — ^with  their  ammonitkm 
and  provisions — ^than  they  were;  and  that,  therefore,  thqr  them- 
selves could  adopt  the  best  measures  about  it. 

The  ministers  and  deputies  finding  that  they  could  not  agree 
amongst  themselves,  and  that  besides,  it  was  a  business  which  could 
not  be  decided  but  by  their  conunonalties,  told  the  ambassadors 
that  the  case  in  question  being  of  the  greatest  importance,  tfaqr 
could  take  no  resolutions  about  it  without  having  first  assembled 
all  their  conunonalties  to  consult  upon  it ;  and  they  promised  to 
bring  them  to  Turin  their  last  resolutions,  provided  they  could 
get  passports  for  them. 

The  ambassadors  returned  to  Turin,  and  informed  the  Marquis 
of  St  Thomas  of  the  success  of  their  journey,  who  assured  them 
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that  this  negotiation  was  very  agreeable  to  the  court.  They  then 
demanded  a  safe-conduct,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  might  have  liberty  to  come  and  bring  the  deliberadons 
that  should  be  taken  in  that  assembly;  but  it  was  refused  under 
two  pretences:  one  was,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  would  not 
permit  that  any  Waldenses  should  appear  at  his  court ;  the  other 
was,  that  he  designed  to  do  nothing  in  this  ailair  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  ambassadors.  Tliey  were  forced,  therefore,  to  send 
the  secretary  of  the  anbassy  into  the  valleys  to  fetch  these 
deliberations.  This  secretary  found  the  communities  assembled 
at  Angrogne,  on  the  28th  of  March,  very  much  unresolved  what 
course  to  take ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  saw  the  lamentable  con- 
sequences of  war,  and  on  the  other,  the  dangers  and  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  their  retreat. 
Besides,  although  they  might  depart  without  danger,  they  could 
not  contemplate,  but  with  extreme  regret,  the  hardship  of  being 
forced  to  abandon  their  goods  and  native  country  to  go  into 
a  foreign  land,  to  lead  a  miserable,  disconsolate,  and  wandering 
sort  of  life.  At  last  they  resolved  to  send  a  memorial  to  the 
ambassadors,  stating  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  obstructed 
their  departure,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  signed  by  nine 
ministers  and  eight  laymen,  in  which,  after  having  entreated 
them  to  reflect  on  these  obstacles,  they  declared  that  they  would 
refer  the  whole  to  their  prudence  and  discretion.  Upon  receiving 
this  letter,  the  ambassadors  made  it  their  business  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  the  Waldenses  to  retire  out  of  the  estates  of  Piedmont, 
and  to  make  sales  of  their  goods ;  but  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to 
whom  this  proposition  was  referred,  answered,  that  before  he 
would  return  any  reply  thereto,  he  expected  that  the  communities 
of  the  valleys  should  send  deputies  to  him  with  full  power  to 
make  those  submissions  that  were  due  to  him,  and  to  heg  leave 
to  depart  out  of  his  territories,  as  a  peculiar  favour  that  they 
should  implore  of  their  prince.  The  ambassadors  had  reason 
to  be  surprised  at  this  preamble.  They  had  denied  them  the  safe- 
conduct  that  they  had  demanded  for  the  coming  of  the  deputies 
of  the  vallejrs  to  Turin.  They  had  assured  them  several  times, 
that  if  they  should  grant  to  the  Waldenses  leave  to  retreat,  it 
was  only  upon  the  accoimt  and  at  the  intercession  of  the  amba^- 
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sadors :  nevertheless,  they  would  by  no  means  have  it  saad,  that 
the  ambassadors  desired  permission  fof  them  to  depart  on  thdr 
own  behalf;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  Waldenses 
themselves  that  made  this  request.  This  alteration  was  not 
without  cause,  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  they  now  adopted 
measures  altogether  different  firom  the  former.  The  coundl  d 
the  propagation,  who  managed  this  affair,  had,  without  doobt, 
respect  to  these  two  several  points— one  was,  that  they  would  not 
have  the  ambassadors  named  in  the  permission  of  departure,  to 
the  end  that  they  should  have  the  less  right  to  demand  the  execu- 
tion of  those  things  that  should  be  promised  to  the  Waldenses; 
the  other,  that  the  Waldenses  themselves  desiring  this  pennissioa 
as  a  favour,  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  impose  on  them  what 
conditions  they  pleased ;  and  lasdy,  that  the  Waldenses  making 
those  submissions  that  the  duke  required  of  them,  must  needs  be 
in  the  state  of  supplicants,  and  would,  by  consequence,  be  forced 
to  lay  down  their  arms;  otherwise  they  could  not  be  in  the 
condition  of  petitioners.  But  however  it  were,  the  ambassadors, 
willing  to  take  away  every  pretext  from  the  enemies  of  the 
Waldenses,  took  a  safe-conduct  to  bring  up  the  deputies  whom 
they  had  demanded :  they  sent  this  safe-conduct  into  the  vallevs 
by  the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  who  caused  the  conmiunities  to 
be  assembled  to  nominate  their  deputies.  But  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  were  many  who  never  engaged  in  the  design  of 
departing,  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  new  marches  of  their 
enemies  appeared  suspicious — ^the  communities  were  not  all  of 
one  mind,  nor  the  orders  they  gave  to  their  respective  deputies 
conformable  one  with  another.  For  the  tenor  of  some  was  to 
beg  leave  to  depart  and  to  sell  their  goods — ^while  others  required 
the  maintenance  of  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  their  other 
rights.  These  deputies  being  arrived  at  Turin,  the  ambassadors 
thought  it  not  convenient  for  them  to  appear  at  court  thus 
divided;  but  sent  them  back  into  the  valleys  to  endeavour  to  eftct 
a  union  between  themselves,  and  laboured  in  the  meantime  to 
obtain  a  truce  for  them.* 

Their  enemies  heard,  with  great  sads&ction,  that  the  com- 
munities were  divided  among  themselves   upon  the  point  of 

*  Sm  Appendix,  No.  tu. 
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departing :  they  were  so  well  persuaded  that  this  division  would  be 
an  infallible  means  to  destroy  them,  that  they  caused  it  to  be  car- 
ried on  and  fomented  by  perfidious  persons  whom  they  had  gained 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  to  be  presumed,  that  they  never  had 
proposed  the  expedient  of  departing,  but  with  a  prospect  that  it 
might  be  the  occasion  of  the  disunion  of  the  Waldenses.  Tq 
take  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  various  dispositions  of  the  com-* 
munities,  their  enemies  changed  their  minds  once  more.  They 
had  lately  declared  that  they  expected,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Waldenses  should  themselves  desire  permission  to  depart, 
and  should  make  their  submissions  thereupon.  The  Waldenses 
had  not  made  this  request  nor  these  submissions :  several  of  the 
communities  were  not  of  the  opinion  to  retire :  the  ambassadors 
did  not  solicit  any  longer  a  peimission  to  depart,  but  a  truce, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of  iSu 
Thomas,  the  8th  of  April,  1686.  In  the  meantime,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  to  accomplish  absolutely  the  division  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  consequently  to  ruin  them  with  the  greater  ease, 
they  published,  unknown  to  the  ambassadors,  an  edict,  dated  the 
9th  of  the  same  month  of  April,  granting  to  the  Waldenses  an 
amnesty,  and  permission  to  retire  out  of  the  state  of  Piedmont.* 

This  edict  was  published  in  the  valleys  on  the  11th  of  April,  the 
same  day  on  which  the  ambassadors  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  to  some  of  the  communities,  to  know  their  resolution.  In 
the  meantime  they  gave  in  a  very  pressing  memorial  to  the  Mar^ 
quis  of  St.  Thomas,  to  obtain  some  assurance  that  the  troops 
should  not  enter  into  the  valleys,  and  to  gain  for  the  Waldenses 
certain  conditions  more  fiivourable  than  those  of  the  edict  :f  but 
the  court  of  Turin  assured  them  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected for  the  Waldenses,  till  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  of 
which  the  ambassadors  gave  advice  to  the  deputies  of  the  valleys 
who  had  been  at  Turin,  by  a  letter  dated  the  13th,  which  they 
wrote  to  them  on  that  subject  j:  On  the  14th,  the  communities 
held  a  general  assembly  at  Rocheplatte,  when,  having  examined 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  edict,  they  were  of  opinion,  that 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  is.  t  Appendix,  No.  xtl. 
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their  enemies  thought  of  nothing  less  than  in  reality  to  permit  the 
departure  which  they  pretended  to  grant  to  them,  and  that  this 
edict  was  nothing  but  a  snare  that  they  had  laid  to  entangle  them, 
and  to  destroy  them  with  more  ease ;  they  resolved,  therefixe,  not 
to  accept  of  it,  but  to  follow  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  to 
refer  the  event  of  it  to  Providence.  In  fiict,  this  edict,  whidi  was 
designed  altogether  to  divide  them,  wrought  a  quite  ccmtrary  effect, 
and  served  much  to  unite  them  in  the  same  judgment. 

The  principal  reasons  that  hindered  them  from  accepting  this 
edict,  were,  first,  that  as  it  ordains  the  entire  execution  of  the 
order  of  the  dlst  of  January,  which  condemned  all  the  churdies 
to  be  demolished,  they  must  of  necessity  demolish  all  their 
churches  within  eight  days,  because  the  edict  declares  expressly, 
that  if  every  thing  contained  in' it  be  not  executed  within  the  space 
of  eight  days,  they  are  deprived  of  and  forfeit  those  bvours  that 
are  stipulated  in  it.  It  must  follow  then,  that,  for  the  execution 
of  the  edict,  either  that  the  Waldenses  themselves  should  demo- 
lish their  churches,  or  that  their  enemies  should  do  it.  The 
Waldenses  could  not  resolve  to  demolish  them  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  they  would  have  sent  for  troops,  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  this  demolishing,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  oppressed  the 
Waldenses.  Secondly,  if  they  designed  to  permit  them  to  retire 
without  disturbance,  why  did  they  not  defer  the  execution  of  the 
order  of  the  31st  of  January  till  after  their  departure  ?  Why 
should  they  oblige  them  to  demolish  their  churches  widiin  the 
eight  days  that  were  given  them  to  prepare  themselves  to  abandon 
for  ever  their  native  country,  were  it  not  to  render  their  retreat 
impossible  ?  Thirdly,  this  edict  further  requires,  that  they  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  that  they  should  open  their  country  to 
monks,  missionaries,  and  catholics.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  if  they 
had  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  opened  their  country  before 
their  departure,  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  the  fury  of  troops,  who  would  not  havefriled 
to  enter  into  their  country,  to  oppose  the  retreat  of  the  Wal- 
denses, and  to  torment  them  till  such  time  as  they  had  changed 
their  religion,  as  had  been  practised  elsewhere :  but  their  fear  was 
so  much  the  more  justifiable  on  this  occasion,  in  regard  that  they 
gave  them  no  assurance  that  their  troops  should  not  enter  into 
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the  valleys.  Fourthly,  the  Waldenses  were  also  obliged  to  retire 
in  three  separate  brigades,  and  to  rendezvous  in  those  places, 
where  the  troops  being  encamped,  they  must  consequendy  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  soldiers,  and  deliver 
themselves  up  to  be  butchered.  Fifthly,  the  permission  that  the 
same  edict  gives  to  the  Waldenses  to  sell  their  goods,  was 
altogether  useless  to  them.  For,  besides,  that  the  sale  could  not 
be  made  to  catholics,  till  after  their  departure,  and  by  the 
management  of  commissioners,  they  were  bound,  out  of  the  price 
of  the  said  goods,  to  indemnify  the  monks,  the  missionaries,  the 
ancient,  the  modem,  and  the  future  catholics,  for  whatever 
damages  they  should  pretend  to,  which  they  would  have  enhanced 
above  the  value  of  their  goods.  Sixthly,  the  edict  also  ordered, 
that  besides  those  that  should  go  out  of  the  valleys  of  their  own 
accord,  the  prince  should  reserve  to  himself  a  power  to  banish 
whom  he  should  think  fit,  for  securing  the  repose  of  those  that 
remain — ^which  supposes  not  only  that  the  conditions  of  the  edict 
were  so  disadvantageous,  that  there  would  be  many  Waldenses, 
who  would  not  accept  them,  nor  depart  out  of  their  station — ^but 
alsO)  that  their  departure  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  favour^ 
but  as  a  punishment  that  they  intended  to  inflict  on  several  Wal- 
denses, since  they  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  to  banish  those 
who  should  have  a  mind  to  stay.  Seventhly,  the  ambassadors  were 
not  named  in  the  edict,  and  the  Waldenses  had  no  security  for 
the  execution  of  those  things  that  were  therein  contained.  They 
had  good  reason  then  very  much  to  mistrust  these  proceedings,  since 
the  sad  experience  that  they  had  on  several  occasions  how  ill  their 
enemies  kept  their  word,  especially  in  this  juncture,  when  they  had 
broken  the  most  inviolable  laws,  and  were  but  too  just  a  ground 
for  theu:  suspicions.  Lastly,  since  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  the  master  of  this  affair,  because  of  the 
engagements  that  he  had  taken  with  the  King  of  France,  it  was 
not  to  be  presumed  that  the  latter  monarch,  on  whom  this  matter 
depended,  would  take  any  milder  measures,  in  respect  of  the 
Waldenses,  than  those  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  his  own  sub- 
jects. The  Waldenses  had  also  several  other  reasons,  grounded 
on  the  impossibility  of  their  departure  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
upon  other  obstacles. 
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The  communities  sent  their  resolution  to  the  ambassadors,  who 
used  all  the  exertions  imaginable  to  procure  for  the  Waldenses 
conditions  more  certain  and  more  advantageous  than  those  that 
are  contained  in  the  edict;  but  neither  their  reasons  nor  thdr 
solicitations  produced  any  effect  They  were  always  told  that,  as 
long  as  the  Waldenses  were  in  arms,  they  could  not  agree  to  any 
thing,  nor  so  much  as  promise  any  thing  positively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Waldenses  being  persuaded  that  they  would  not 
disarm  them  but  to  destroy  them  without  trouble  and  withoat 
resistance,  could  by  no  means  yield  to  it,  and  persisted  in  dieir 
resolution  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  came  to  attack  them. 

A  circumstance  transpired  at  this  time  that  served  much  to 
confirm  them  in  this  resolution.  Two  or  three  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  edict,  several  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  went  to 
the  superintendent,  to  declare  to  him,  that  they  and  their  fiunilies 
intended  to  quit  Piedmont  conformably  to  the  edict,  and  to  desire 
of  him  safe-conducts,  which  he  refused  them,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  ought  to  stay  till  they  went  out  with  the  rest.  More- 
over, because  there  were  several  that  resisted  his  solicitations  to 
change  their  religion,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  in  prison,  where 
some  of  them  languished,  and  at  last  died,  and  others  remained 
there  above  nine  months, — viz.  till  the  time  when  all  the  other 
prisoners  were  discharged.  There  needed  no  other  proof  to  make 
it  appear  that  their  design  was  to  destroy  the  Waldenses,  who 
would  not  change  their  religion.  However,  the  conununities  of 
the  valleys,  having  received  a  letter  from  the  ambassadors,  called 
another  assembly  at  Rocheplatte,  on  the  19th  of  April :  they  per- 
sisted in  their  resolution  not  to  comply  with  the  edict,  but  to  de- 
fend themselves.  It  was  then  ordered  in  that  assembly,  that  all 
the  ministers  should  preach,  and  administer  the  sacrament  on  the 
following  Sunday.  The  valley  of  St.  Martin  entered  into  this 
deliberation  with  the  rest,  but  put  it  not  into  execution.  Some 
of  that  valley  changed  their  minds,  without  acquainting  the  other 
valleys  of  it.  And  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Villeseche  wrote  to 
the  ambassadors,  who  were  yet  at  Turin,  upon  the  point  of  tbeir 
departing,  a  letter  dated  20th  of  April,  wherein  they  declared  to 
them,  that  they  would  execute  the  edict,  and  entreated  them,  for 
that  reason,  to  procure  for  them  a  safe-conduct,  and  time  to  pro- 
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vide  for  their  retreat  One  of  the  ambassadors  took  the  pains  to 
go  to  the  camp  to  demand  a  safe-oonduct ;  but  they  denied  it^ 
under  the  pretence  that  they  had  not  desired  it  in  time*  It  was 
always  too  soon  or  too  late,  and  the  time  was  never  convenient  to 
grant  safe-conducts.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ar** 
rived  at  his  camp  some  days  ailer  the  publication  of  the  edict, 
hoping  probably  he  might  strike  terror  into  the  Waldenses  by  his 
presence,  and  force  them  to  accept  of  the  conditions  that  he  had 
imposed  on  them.  He  had  made  a  review  of  his  troops,  and  of 
those  of  France,  that  were  encamped  on  the  plain  at  die  foot  of 
the  Alps :  his  own  army  was  composed  of  his  fiunily,  all  the 
cavalry  and  in&ntry,  and  the  militia  of  Mondovi,  of  Barjes,  of 
fiagnols,  with  a  great  number  of  foreigners ;  and  the  army  of 
France  consisted  of  several  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons,  of 
seven  or  eight  battalions  of  foot  that  had  passed  the  mountains, 
and  a  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Pignerol  and  Casal.  The  duke 
had  also  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  attacking  the  Wal- 
denses, as  soon  as  the  truce  that  was  granted  them  should  expire, 
having  appointed  his  own  army  to  storm  the  valley  of  Lucerne 
and  the  community  of  Angrogne,  and  the  army  of  France  to 
attack  the  valleys  of  St  Martin  and  Perouse.  The  Waldenses, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  taken  some  pains  to  defend  themselves. 
They  possessed  only  a  part  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne ;  for  the 
tower  that  gave  name  to  this  valley,  and  many  other  considerable 
places,  were  in  the  enemies'  hand.  The  community  of  Angrogne, 
from  which  some  call  the  valley  by  the  same  name,  by  reason  of 
its  large  extent,  was  not  wholly  occupied  by  the  Waldenses.  In 
the  vaUey  of  Perouse,  they  took  up  only  certain  posts  in  the 
places  that  depend  on  the  state  of  Piedmont ;  for  this  valley  is 
divided  by  the  river  Cluson  between  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy ;  but  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the  valley  of 
St  Martin,  being  the  strongest  of  all  by  its  situation.  They  had 
fortified  themselves  in  every  one  of  those  valleys  with  several  en- 
trenchments of  earth  and  dry  stones.  They  were  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men  bearing  arms ;  they  appointed  cap- 
tabs  and  officers  of  the  chiefest  among  themselves,  for  they  had 
no  foreigners,  and  they  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  with 
great  resolution.     But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  neither 
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regular  troops^nor  captains,  nor  experienced  officers — and  that,  oa 
the  other,  there  were  several  Waldenses  who  had  been  corrupted, 
or  that  had  relented  during  the  negotiation — it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  they  took  all  the  necessary  precautions  that  were  in 
their  power.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  they  committed  was,  their 
striving  to  maintain  all  their  posts ;  for  if  they  had  abandoned 
the  most  advanced,  and  had  retired  within  the  intrenchments  they 
had  made  in  the  mountains,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  been 
beaten  out  of  them. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  attack, 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  governor  of  Canl, 
marched  two  hours  before  day,  by  torch-light,  against  the  valleys 
of  Perouse  and  St  Martin,  having  for  some  time  fii^owed  the 
river  Cluson  on  the  king's  territories.  Catinat  sent  out  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry,  commanded  by  Vellevieille,  lieutenant-colonel 
in  Limosin,  who,  having  passed  the  river  over  a  bridge,  entered 
into  the  valley  of  Perouse  on  the  side  of  Piedmont.  He  seixed 
on  St.  Germain,  a  village  that  the  Waldenses  had  abandoned, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  an  intrenchment  that  they  had  made 
hard  by,  in  which  there  were  two  hundred  men.  The  Wal- 
denses quitted  this  post,  after  some  resistance,  and  took  possession 
of  another  more  advantageous.  In  the  meantime  a  new  detadi- 
ment  of  horse  and  of  yellow  dragoons  having  again  passed  the 
river,  came  to  relieve  the  foot  who  had  b^gun  the  engagement 
They  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  gain  the  entrenchments  of  the 
Waldenses,  of  which  they  thought  easily  to  become  masters,  since 
they  were  six  to  one ;  but  they  found  so  stout  a  resistance,  that 
after  having  lost  many  of  their  soldiers,  they  were  forced  to  en- 
trench themselves  at  a  pistol-shot  distance :  continual  firings  were 
kept  up  on  both  sides  for  more  than  ten  hours  together ;  bat  at 
length  the  Waldenses  went  out  of  their  entrenchments,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  surprised  the  French,  who  little  expected 
so  bold  an  action,  and  drove  them  even  into  the  plain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cluson,  where  opportunely  they  found  a  bridge  that  kept 
them  from  being  drowned.  There  were,  on  this  occasion,  more 
than  five  hundred  Frenchmen  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  among 
the  rest  several  officers  of  note,  though  the  Waldenses  had  but 
two  men  killed,  and  some  few  wounded. 
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While  things  passed  thus  in  Perouse,  the  body  of  the  king's 
army  repassed  the  Cluson,  to  the  fort  of  Perouse,  on  the  side  of 
France,  where  Catinat  formed  a  detachment  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  Melac,  who,  having  passed  the  river  by  two  bridges^ 
fetched  a  compass  about  to  gain  the  high  grounds  that  separate 
the  valley  of  St.  Martin  from  Dauphiny.  The  rest  of  the  army 
having  likewise  passed  the  river,  went  to  encamp  with  Catinat  at 
Bolards,  part  of  the  night,  and  the  next  day  attacked  the  valley 
of  St  Martin  at  a  village  called  Rioclaret  But  as  those  who 
had  the  command  in  that  valley  did  not  think  that  they  would 
molest  them,  after  they  had  shewn  their  inclination  to  accept  of 
the  amnesty,  especially  as  the  day  appointed  for  their  departure 
out  of  that  valley  was  not  fixed — the  Waldenses  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves  nor  to  make  any  resistance,  but 
consented  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  implore  the  pity  and  com- 
pasfflon  of  the  conqueror.  But  the  French  being  enraged  with 
what  had  passed  b^re  St  Ciermain,  were  not  content  merely  to 
bum,  ravish,  and  pillage,  but  they  massacred,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  with  unparalleled  fury,  all  that  could  not  escape 
their  barbarous  cruelty.  Catinat,  having  ravaged  all  the  country 
of  Rioclaret  after  a  most  horrible  manner,  left  some  troops  in  the 
vaUey  of  St  Martin,  traversed  with  the  body  of  his  army  the 
mountains  that  separate  this  valley  from  that  of  Perouse,  and  en- 
camped, without  any  oppositk>n,  in  the  community  of  Pramol,  in 
the  valley  of  Perouse :  the  soldiers  notwithstanding  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  without  respect  to 
women  or  children,  to  the  aged  or  the  sick.  In  the  meantime, 
the  detachment  that  Melac  commanded,  having  encamped  one 
night  on  the  eminencies  of  the  valley  of  St  Martin,  entered 
through  divers  passages  into  that  valley,  unknown  to  any  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Wherever  he  passed  he  left  the 
marks  of  an  unheard-of  cruelty,  and  joined  the  main  body  of 
the  army  that  was  encamped  at  Pramol.  I  shall  not  here  give 
an  account  of  the  cruelties  that  were  exercised  on  these  and 
many  other  occasions — ^it  will  be  sufficient  to  relate,  in  the 
sequel,  some  examples  whereby  one  may  judge  of  the  rest 

It  is  necessary  to  interrupt  the  relation  of  the  actions  of  the 
French  in  the  valley  of  Perouse,  because  there  happened  things 
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in  the  valleys  of  Lucerne  and  Angrogne  that  ou^t  to  be  pre- 
viously known. 

The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  having  rendezvoused  at  the 
plain  of  St  John,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  was,  the  next  day,  divided 
into  several  bodies,  to  attack  di£Ferent  entrenchments  that  the 
Waldenses  had  made  in  the  valleys  of  Lucerne  and  Angrogne* 
The  Waldenses,  not  being  able  to  resist  the  enemies'  cannon  in 
the  posts  that  were  too  open,  where  the  h<N"se  might  also  draw 
up,  were  forced,  after  some  resistance,  to  abandon  a  part  of  these 
entrenchments,  and  to  withdraw  into  a  fort  that  was  more  ad- 
vantageous, above  Angrogne,  where  they  found  themselves  to  be 
nearly  five  hundred  men.  The  enemy,  having  burnt  all  the 
houses  that  they  found  in  their  way,  came  to  storm  this  fort  ol 
the  Waldenses,  who  received  them  so  warmly  with  their  muskets 
and  stones,  and  defended  themselves  so  vigorously  against  this 
great  body,  that  they  kept  their  post  all  that  day  without  the  loss 
of  more  than  five  men ;  the  enemy  lost  above  three  hundred, 
though  they  were  covered  with  entrenchments  beyond  pistol- 
shot.  The  Waldenses,  fearing  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  this  fort  any  longer,  by  reason  that  the  troops  increased, 
passed  into  another  an  hundred  paces  beyond  it,  in  a  more  omve- 
nient  place,  where  they  waited  with  great  resoluticm  the  army  that 
advanced  to  attack  them ;  when,  the  next  day,  being  the  24th  of 
April,  they  were  informed  that  the  valley  of  St.  Martin  had  sur- 
rendered, and  that  the  French  were  coming  on  their  rear ;  for  from 
that  valley  there  is  an  easy  passage  to  those  of  Lucerne  and 
Angrogne.  This  news  obliged  the  Waldenses  to  treat  with  Don 
Gabriel,  of  Savoy,  uncle  to,  and  general  of  the  armies  of,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  general  officers,  who, 
having  understood  the  mind  of  his  royal  highness,  promised  posi- 
tively on  his  part  and  on  their  own,  that  the  Waldenses  should  be 
absolutely  pardoned,  and  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
terms  of  the  order  of  the  9th  of  April,  provided  they  would  de- 
liver themselves  up  to  his  clemency ;  but  the  Waldenses  making 
some  difficulty  to  confide  in  this  promise,  Don  Gabriel,  who  had 
notice  of  it,  sent  them  a  note,  vnitten  and  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  highness,  to  this  effect — ^**  I-ay 
down  your  arms  immediately,  and  submit  yourselves  to  his  royal 
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highness's  clemency :  in  so  doing,  assure  yourselves  that  he  will 
pardon  you,  and  that  your  persons,  and  those  of  your  wives  and 
children,  shall  not  be  touched."     An  assurance  of  this  nature 
might  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  Waldenses  for   the  security 
of  their  lives  and  liberties.     For  besides,  that  this  promise  was 
made  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  the  duke — on  the  other  hand, 
though  it  had  been  made  only  by  Don  Gabriel^  and  the  general 
officers,  it  ought  not  to   be  less  inviolable.     The  Waldenses, 
therefore,  laid  down  their  arms,  relying  on  his  promise,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  went  and  surrendered  themselves  to  their 
enemies,  believing  that  they  should  be  quickly  released.    But  all 
those  that  yielded  themselves  into  their  hands  were  made  pri- 
soners, and  carried  to  the  city  of  Lucerne,  under  pretence  of 
leading  them  to  his  royal  highness  to  make  their  submissions. 
Their  enemies  also  seized  all  the  posts  that  the  Waldenses  pos- 
sessed in  the  community  of  Angrogne :  they  were  not  content 
only  to  plunder,   to  piUage,  and  to  burn  liie  houses  of  these 
poor  people,  but  they  also  caused  a  great  number  of  the  Wal- 
denses, of  every  age  and  sex,  to  be  put  to  the  sword ;  they  ra- 
vished abundance  of  women  and  virgins ;  and,  in  fine,  committed 
actions  so  barbarous  and  brutal,  that  they  are  enough  to  strike 
horror  into  the  minds  of  all  that  have  any  shame  or  sense  of  hu- 
manity left.     There  were,  nevertheless,  many  Waldenses,  who, 
after  this  compromise,  dispersed  themselves  up  and  down,  not 
being  wiUing  to  deliver  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies till  they  had  heard  what  became  of  the  first  that  did  so. 
But  seeing,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  army  exercised  all  manner 
of  outrage  wherever  it  came,  and  on  the  other,  that  all  those  that 
had  surrendered  themselves  were  detained,  they  hid  themselves 
in  the  woods,  and  sent  a  petition  to  Don  Gabriel,  to  entreat  the 
release  of  their  brethren,  whom  they  kept  in  hold  contrary  to  their 
word,  and  to  cause  a  cessation  of  those  acts  of  hostility  that  the  armies 
executed  after  so  barbarous  a  manner.    Don  Gabriel  returned  no 
answer  to  this  request ;  but  certain  officers  replied  that  they  car- 
ried the  Waldenses  to  Lucerne,  for  no  other  cause  but  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  his  royal  highness,  and  that  afterwards  they  should 
be  released.     In  the  meantime,  Don  Gabriel  caused  tlie  highest 
places  of  the  valley  of  Angrogne  to  be  gained  by  part  of  his  army. 
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who,  finding  no  more  opposition,  came  as  far  as  the  tower,  being 
the  most  considerable  fort  of  the  Waldenses,  in  which  they  had 
the  greatest  part  of  their  cattle.  The  Marquis  de  Parelle,  who 
commanded  this  body  of  the  army,  gave  the  Waldenses  to  un- 
derstand, that  a  peace  being  concluded  by  the  capitnkdon  of 
Angrogne,  he  offered  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  the  said  peace.  He  assured  them  to  this  effect,  on  the  w<xd 
and  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  if  they  would  deliver  themselvei 
into  his  hands,  their  persons,  and  those  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, should  be  preserved  harmless ;  that  they  might  carry  away 
with  them  whatever  they  chose,  without  fear  of  having  any  thing 
taken  away  from  them ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
come  to  Lucerne,  to  make  their  submissions  to  his  royal  high- 
ness; and  that,  upon  this  condition,  those  that  were  wilting  to 
turn  catholics,  might  return  with  all  safety  to  their  houses  and 
goods,  and  those  that  would  go  out  of  the  estates  of  Piedmcmt, 
should  have  liberty  to  depart  conformably  to  the  order  of  the  9di 
of  April.  The  Waldenses  that  were  in  the  field  and  in  die 
tower  3rielded  themselves  again,  upon  the  credit  of  these  promises, 
but  they  were  no  better  performed  than  the  other :  for  tfieir  ene- 
mies were  no  sooner  entered  within  the  bounds  of  the  tower, 
when  not  only  all  that  belonged  to  the  Waldenses,  was  given  up 
to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  banditti  of  Mcmdovi, 
their  mortal  enemies,  who  enriched  themselves  with  their  spoils, 
but  those  poor  people,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  consisted  of  old 
men,  sick  persons,  and  of  women  and  children,  were  made  pri- 
soners, with  some  ministers  who  were  among  them,  and  all 
hurried  along  so  violently,  that  those  who,  throu^  age  or  in- 
firmity could  not  march  as  fiist  as  the  soldiers  would  have 
them,  had  their  throats  cut,  or  were  flung  headlong  down 
precipices  ! 

In  the  valley  of  Perouse,  the  French  committed  almost  the 
same  outrages  that  the  duke's  troops  had  done  at  Angrogne  and 
at  the  tower  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne.  Thqr  were  encamped  in 
a  quarter  in  the  community  in  Pramol,  called  La  Rua,  distant 
about  an  hour's  march  firom  another  quarter,  called  Peumian, 
where  a  party  of  the  communities  of  Pramol,  St.  Germain,  Pra* 
rustin,  and  Rocheplatte  were  retreated,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
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hundred  persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  French 
might  easily  make  a  descent  from  their  quarters  to  St.  Germain^ 
and  carry  away  the  two  hundred  Waldenses  who  had  so  valiantly 
defended  themselves  before,  and  were  retreated  within  their  en- 
trenchments ;  but  they,  being  informed  of  the  loss  of  the  valley 
of  St.  Martin,  and  of  the  enemies'  march,  quitted  this  entrench- 
ment, fearing  lest  they  should  be  surprised  in  it,  and  went  into 
Peumian  with  their  brethren.  Here  they  were  consulting  how 
they  might  defend  themselves  against  the  French,  who  prepared 
to  attack  them,  when  certain  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  who  had 
revolted  to  the  enemy,  came  and  assured  them  that  the  valleys  of 
Angrogne  and  Lucerne  had  already  submitted  to  dieir  prince's 
discretion,  who  had  pardoned  them,  and  referred  them  to  the 
terms  of  the  order  of  the  9th  of  April.  They  told  them  also, 
that  he  only  wanted  them  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  tlie  weight 
whereof  they  were  not  able  to  sustain  alone,  and  to  procure  for 
themselves  an  advantageous  peace.  This  news  having  in  part 
broke  the  measures  of  the  Waldenses,  they  sent  deputies,  and  a 
drummer,  to  treat  with  the  general  of  the  French  army,  who  de- 
sired nothing  more  than  a  proposition  of  peace.  He  told  them 
that  his  royal  highness's  intention  was  to  pardon  them,  and  pro- 
mised them  positively,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  and  on  his  own 
behalf,  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Widdenses,  with  a  permis- 
sion to  return  with  all  security  to  their  houses  and  goods,  pro- 
vided they  would  readily  lay  down  their  arms.  And  whereas  the 
deputies  represented  to  him  that  they  feared  lest  the  French, 
being  exasperated  witli  what  had  passed  at  St.  Germain,  should 
revenge  themselves  on  the  Waldenses  when  they  were  disarmed, 
he  made  great  protestations  to  them,  and  confirmed  them  with 
oaths,  that  although  the  whole  army  should  pass  by  their  houses, 
yet  they  should  not  kill  so  much  as  a  chicken.  This  proposition 
being  made,  Catinat  detained  with  him  one  of  the  deputies,  and 
sent  back  the  others  to  give  notice  to  the  Waldenses,  and  to 
oblige  all  them  that  were  dispersed  to  meet  together  the  next 
day,  being  the  25th  of  April,  at  Peumian,  to  the  end  that  every 
one  might  return  to  his  house  after  they  were  informed  of  the 
peace.  While  the  Waldenses  were  gathering  together  their 
scattered  families  at  Peumian,  Catinat  gave  an  account  of  this 
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<;apitulatioh  to  Don  Gabriel,  who  sent  a  courier  to  him  in  the 
evening,  and  he,  passing  through  Peutnian,  assured  the  Wal- 
denses  that  he  brought  peace ;  and  the  next  day,  on  his  return, 
told  them  that  the  peace  was  concluded.  They  were  so  well  per- 
suaded of  it,  that  they  had  laid  down  their  arms  the  day  before, 
observing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  confiding  wholly  in 
Catinat's  promises.  In  these  circumstances  they  were  expecting 
the  news  at  Peumian,  when  there  arrived  one  of  the  king's  offi- 
cers from  the  garrison  of  the  fort  of  Perouse,  with  several  dra- 
goons with  him.  Tliis  officer,  who  was  very  well  known  to  the 
Waldenses,  repeated  to  them  the  assurances  of  peace,  and  caused 
the  men  to  be  put  in  one  quarter,  and  the  women  and  children 
in  another.  Tlie  French  troops  being  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
told  the  men  that  they  had  orders  to  lead  them  to  their  own 
houses,  and  caused  them  to  march  four  by  four.  These  poor 
people,  being  forced  to  leave  their  wives  and  their  daughters  ex- 
posed to  the  discretion  of  the  soldiers,  were  conducted,  not  to 
their  houses,  as  they  had  been  told,  but  to  Don  Gabriel,  who  was 
encamped  on  the  mountain  of  Vachiere,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
them  to  be  conveyed  to  Lucerne,  as  prisoners  of  war !  In  the 
meantime  the  females  were  subjected  to  all  the  abominable  treat- 
ment that  the  rage  and  lust  of  brutish  soldiers  could  invent  Not 
satisfied  with  plundering  them  of  their  propertj",  these  barbarians 
violated  the  persons  of  both  married  women  and  maidens,  in  a 
manner  that  modesty  forbids  our  relating ;  and  several  were  put 
to  death  merely  for  resisting  in  defence  of  their  honour.  M. 
Catinat  was  not  present  when  these  atrocities  were  perpetrated  at 
Peumian.  He  lefl  the  management  of  this  affair  to  certain  of 
his  officers,  no  doubt  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  bearing 
the  complaints  which  the  Waldenses  would  have  made  to  him, 
and  not  chusing  to  be  a  spectator  of  .these  barbarous  proceedings. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that,  besides  those  that  were  put  to  death, 
and  others  that  escaped  by  flying  to  the  woods  and  mountains, 
from  the  persecution  of  these  monsters,  numbers  were  dragged 
to  prison  after  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

The  valley  of  Perouse  being  now  reduced  like  the  rest,  by  the 
capitulation  of  Peumian,  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  quitteil 
it,  and  proceeded  to  join  Don  Gabriel  at  La  Vachiere.    And  now, 
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having  completed  their  work,  the  conquered  Waldenses  were 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Piedmont,  and  lodged  in  the  diiFerent 
prisons  or  castles,  mider  pretence  of  leading  them  to  his  royal 
highness  to  ask  his  pardon  and  obtain  their  liberation.  But  this 
furnished  their  unfeeling  adversaries  with  a  fresh  opportuni^  of 
displaying  their  inhumanity.  The  utmost  precaution  was  taken 
to  separate  the  different  branches  of  the  same  family  !  The  hus- 
band was  carefully  parted  from  his  wife,  and  the  parent  from  his 
child — ^thus  depriving  them  of  those  means  of  succour  and  con-.- 
solation  which  the  ties  of  consanguinity  naturally  inspire.  By 
this  piece  of  refined  cruelty,  they  no  doubt  hoped  to  find  the 
victims  of  their  perfidy  and  malice  the  less  able  to  withstand 
temptation,  or  endure  the  evils  they  had  in  store  for  them.  Those 
that  could  ill  bear  the  wretchedness  of  a  close  confinement,  were 
to  be  consumed  with  the  corroding  anxiety  and  r^et  which 
must  result  from  being  separated  from  then'  dearest  earthly  con- 
nexions. There  were,  indeed,  a  great  number  of  children,  whom 
they  did  not  send  to  prison,  but  dispersed  them  throughout 
Piedmont  in  private  houses ;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  Jesuitical 
craftiness,  for  they  hoped  by  that  means  to  get  them  the  more 
readily  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  catholic  religion. 

But  I  must  not  prosecute  this  melancholy  narrative  more  in 
detail,  though  what  has  now  been  laid  before  the  reader  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  sample  of  the  harvest.  Dreadful  as  were  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  in  tlie  massacre  in  1655,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  fi)rmer  Lecture  of  this  work,  they  do  not  appear  by 
any  means  to  have  surpassed  in  enormity  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  Waldenses  in  1686.*     Those  who  deny  the  existence 

*  A  pretty  circumstantial  relation  of  these  things  is  to  be  found  in  sereral  publica- 
tions which  appeared  at  the  time,  and  particularly  in  three  tracts  now  before  roe, 
from  which  the  materials  of  this  Lecture  are  drawn.  The  first  is  entitled,  "An 
Account  of  the  late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  French  King,  in  the  year  1686.  Oxford  : 
Printed  at  the  Theatre,  by  John  Crossley,  1688.  4to.  68  pages.  The  second  is 
entitled,  '*  The  History  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  containing 
an  Account  of  what  passed  in  the  Dispersion  of  the  Churches,  in  the  year  1686.'* 
Printed  in  4to.  London,  1688.  (See  pp.  31—^.)  The  third  is  entitled,  **  The 
State  of  Savoy,  in  which  a  full  and  distinct  Account  is  given  of  the  Persecution  of 
the  Protestants,  by  means  of  the  French  Counsels.*'  4to.  London,  1691.  To  this 
last  mentioned  work  I  am  indebted  for  the  valuable  documents  which  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  devil  and  his  agency  in  prompting  the  human  race  to 
destroy  one  another,  if  they  would  account  for  the  infernal 
cruelties  that  are  related  to  have  been  now  inflicted  by  the 
Catholics  on  the  poor  Waldenses,  simply  on  the  principle  of 
human  depravity,  must  entertain  a  much  worse  opinion  of  human 
nature  than  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  yet  been  able  to  bring 
himself  to  adopt.  He  can,  indeed,  admit  much  that  militates 
against  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  its  lapsed  state;  but  he 
can  only  account  for  the  monstrous  cruelties  that  were  per- 
petrated on  a  class  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  most  harmless  and 
inoffensive  that  ever  inhabited  the  earth,  on  the  principle  of  the 
active  agency  of  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience" — ^he  who  was  "a 
murderer  fix)m  the  beginning" — "  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
devil  and  Satan" — the  grand  adversary  of  God  and  man.  The 
present  was  his  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  But  to  return 
from  this  digression. 

The  armies  of  France  and  Savoy  having  inhumanly  butchered 
a  multitude  of  the  Waldenses,  committed  more  than  twelve 
thousand  of  them  to  prison,  and  dispersed  two  thousand  of  their 
children  among  the  catholics,  and  concluding  that  their  work  was 
accomplished,  caused  all  their  property  to  be  confiscated.  And 
thus  were  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  depopulated  of  their  ancient 
inhabitants,  and  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  extinguished  in  a 
country  where,  for  many  preceding  centuries,  it  had  shone  with 
resplendent  lustre. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1686,  the  Swiss  Cantons  con- 
vened a  general  assembly  at  Aran,  to  deliberate  on  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  either  imprisoned  or  in  a  state  of  exile 
in  Piedmont;  and  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending  deputies 
to  demand  from  the  duke  the  release  of  all  that  were  confined, 
and  the  privilege  of  quitting  the  country.  The  latter,  probably 
by  this  time  glutted  with  human  carnage,  signed  a  treaty,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  prisons  were  set  open,  and  leave  given 
to  such  as  had  survived  to  depart  peaceably  through  that  part  of 
Savoy  which  borders  upon  Berne  and  the  territory  of  Geneva. 
But  a  bare  recital  of  the  miseries  which  the  prisoners  luul 
suffered   during   their    confinement  is  sufficient   to  sicken  the 
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heart.  More  than  ten  thousand  persons  were  distributed  among 
fourteen  prisons  or  castles  in  Piedmont.  They  were  fed  for 
months  upon  bread  and  water — the  former,  in  which  were  often 
found  lime,  glass,  and  filth  of  various  kinds,  was  so  bad  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  the  name;  while  the  latter,  in  many  instances 
brought  from  stagnant  pools,  was  scarcely  fit  for  the  use  of 
catde.  Their  lodging  was  upon  bricks  or  filthy  straw.  The 
prisons  were  so  thronged  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer 
months,  they  became  intolerable,  and  deaths  were  daily  taking 
place.  Want  of  cleanliness  necessarily  engendered  diseases 
among  them — they  became  annoyed  with  vermin,  which  pre- 
vented their  sleep  either  by  night  or  day.  Many  women  in 
chOd-bearing  were  lost  for  want  of  the  care  and  comforts  ne- 
cessary to  such  a  situation,  and  their  infants  shared  the  same  fate. 

Such  was  the  state  of  these  afflicted  and  persecuted  creatures, 
when  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  proclamation  was  issued  for  releasing 
them.  It  was  now  the  month  of  October;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice — the  victims  of  cruelty  were  almost 
universally  emaciated  through  poverty  and  disease,  and  very  unfit 
for  the  projected  journey.  The  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
castle  of  Mondovi,  for  example;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  same 
eveninff  they  were  to  begin  a  march  of  four  or  five  leagues! 
Before  the  morning  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  sunk 
under  the  burden  of  their  maladies  and  fatigues,  and  died.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  the  prisoners  at  Fossan.  A  company  of 
them  halted  one  night  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis :  when  they 
were  about  to  march  the  next  morning,  they  pointed  the  officer 
who  conducted  them  to  a  terrible  tempest  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  beseeching  him  to  allow  them  to  stay  till  it  had  passed 
away.  The  inhuman  officer,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  pity,  insisted  on 
their  marching ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  eighty-six  of 
their  number  died,  and  were  buried  in  that  horrible  tempest  of 
snow.  Some  merchants  that  afterwards  crossed  the  mountains, 
saw  the  bodies  of  these  miserable  people  extended  on  the  snow, 
the  mothers  clasping  their  children  in  their  arms  ! 

It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  to  add  that,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  officers  who  conducted  the  different  troops  of  Wal- 
denses  out  of  the  <;ountry,  Ueated  them  with  more  humanity. 
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Their  own  histx>rians  admit  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded 
that  some  took  a  particular  care  of  them;  and  certainly  the 
picture  that  is  drawn  of  their  deplorable  condition  is  ^ch  as  was 
well  calculated  to  melt  the  most  unfeeling  heart  to  tenderness: 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  almost  naked  and  without  shoes ; 
and  they  all  bore  such  striking  marks  of  suflFering  and  wretched- 
ness, that  the  very  sight  of  them  was  enough  to  pierce  the  heart 
Those  who  survived  the  journey  arrived  at  Geneva  about  the 
middle  of  December,  but  in  such  an  exhausted  state,  that  several 
expired  between  the  two  gates  of  the  city,  "  finding  the  end  of 
their  lives  in  tlie  beginning  of  their  liberty."  Others  were  so 
benumbed  with  cold  that  they  had  not  power  to  speak ;  many 
staggered  from  faintness  and  disease,  while  others,  having  lost  the 
use  of  their  limbs,  were  unable  to  lift  up  their  hands  to  receive 
the  assistance  that  was  tendered  them. 

At  Geneva  they  experienced  that  kind  and  hospitable  recep- 
tion which  was  due  to  them  as  their  fellow-creatures,  and  more 
especially  as  their  persecuted  Christian  brethren.  They  clothed 
the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  succoured  the  afflicted,  and  healed  the 
sick.  But  what  pen  can  describe  the  aJFecdng  scene  which  now 
took  place  while  they  halted  at  Geneva  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
before  they  proceeded  forward  into  Swit2erland!  Those  who 
arrived  first  natiually  went  out  to  meet  those  that  came  after, 
anxiously  inquiring  after  their  relations  and  firiends,  of  whom 
they  had  heard  nothing  since  the  &tal  catastrophe  in  the  vaOeys 
of  Piedmont  The  father  inquired  after  his  child,  and  the  child 
after  its  parent — ^the  husband  sought  his  wife,  and  the  latter  her 
partner  in  life.  Every  one  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelligence 
of  his  friend  or  neighbour;  but,  as  three-fourths  of  them  had  died 
in  prison  or  on  the  road,  it  exhibited  a  melancholy  spectacle  to 
see  so  many  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  distressing  accounts  they 
received.  Their  principal  earthly  comfort  now  arose  firom  the 
hospitable  kindness  of  the  people  of  Geneva,  who  flocked  around 
them,  and  evinced  such  solicitude  to  conduct  them  to  their  own 
homes,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  obliged,  in  order  to 
prevent  conftision  and  disorder,  to  issue  an  injunction,  prohibiting 
any  from  going  out  of  the  city.  There  was  a  noble  emulation 
who  should  entertain  the  most  sick,   or  those  that  were  most 
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afflicted.  They  received  them  not  merely  as  strangers  in  distress, 
but  as  Christian  brethren,  who  brought  peace  and  spiritual  bless- 
ings into  their  families.  All  that  needed  clothing  were  eitlier 
supplied  by  those  that  lodged  them  or  by  tlie  Italian  Bank,  the 
directors  of  which,  from  first  to  last,  evinced  all  the  marks  of 
tender  compassion  and  of  disinterested  kindness. 

But  it  was  not  only  at  Geneva  that  the  Waldenses  met  with 
this  kind  and  hospitable  treatment.  The  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
opened  to  them  their  country,  and  not  their  coimtry  only,  but 
their  hearts  and  affections  also.  The  conduct  of  the  Swiss, 
indeed,  was  so  noble  and  disinterested  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  distressing  period,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  their  memory  to 
pass  it  over  with  a  slight  mention.*  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
evincing  my  own  impartiality  will  be  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 


*  It  would  seem  that  the  vallejs  of  Piedmont  were  not  the  only  spot  in  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  were,  at  this  period,  the  subject  of  persecution.  The  following 
passage  in  Dr.  Burnet's  Second  Letter,  written  from  Switzerland,  in  1685,  deserves 
attention: — 

**  In  April,  1685,  about  five  hundred  persons,  of  different  sexes  and  ages,  passed 
through  Coire  (a  town  in  Switzerland),  who  gave  this  account  of  themselyes-.^Thej 
were  inhabitants  of  a  valley  in  the  Tyrol,  belonging  mostly  to  the  archbishopric  of  Saltz- 
burgh-— a  remnant  of  the  old  Waldeneee.  They  worshipped  neither  images  nor  saints; 
and  they  believed  the  sacrament  (of  the  Lord's  Supper)  was  only  a  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  in  many  other  points  they  had  their  opinions  different 
from  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They  knew  nothing  of  either  Lutherane  or  Col- 
vinigUi  and  the  Grisons,  though  their  neighbours,  had  never  heard  of  this  nearness 
of  their*s  to  the  protestant  religion.  The  Archbishop  of  Saltzburgh  hearing  of  them, 
sent  some  persons  into  the  country  to  examine  them,  and  to  exhort  them  to  return 
to  mass,  and  to  threaten  them  with  all  possible  severity  if  they  continued  obstinate. 
Perceiving  a  terrible  storm  ready  to  break  upon  them,  they  resolved  to  abandon  their 
bouses  and  all  that  they  had,  rather  than  sin  against  their  consciences :  and  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  old  and  yoimg,  to  the  number  of  two  thoueand, 
divided  themselves  into  several  bodies ;  some  intended  to  go  to  Brandenburgh,  others 
to  the  Palatinate,  and  about  five  hundred  took  the  road  to  Coire,  intending  to  di^ 
perse  themselves  in  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  ministers  told  me  they  were  much 
edified  by  their  simplicity  and  modesty  ;  for,  a  collection  being  made  for  them,  they 
desired  only  a  little  bread  to  carry  them  on  their  way." — Dr,  Sumet^s  Letters, 
pp*  87 — 69.  Amst.  1686.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  emigration  of  these  two 
thousand  persons  was  far  from  ridding  the  Tyrol  of  the  heretics.  I  have  now  before 
me  a  pamphlet,  published  in  London,  1732,  giving  an  **  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of 
the  persecuted  ProtestanU  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Saltzburgh,"  &c.,  in  the  prc- 
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testimony  of  Dr.  Burnet,  who,  in  his  Letters  from  Italy,  writt^ 
as  it  were,  at  the  very  moment,  and  from  the  very  scene  of  action, 
thus  proceeds : — 

*^  There  is  one  thing  for  which  the  Swiss,  and  those  of  the 
Canton  of  Berne  in  particular,  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended. 
Ever  since  the  persecution  commenced  in  France  (alluding  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz),  they  have  opened  a  sanctuary 
to  such  as  retired  thither,  in  so  generous  and  Christian  a  manner, 
that  it  merits  all  the  honourable  remembrance  that  can  be  made 
of  it.  The  ministers  and  others  that  had  been  condemned,  not 
only  found  here  a  kind  reception,  but  all  the  support  that  could 
be  expected,  and,  indeed,  much  more  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  They  lissigned  to  the  French  ministers  a  salary 
of  five  crowns  per  month,  if  single,  and  increased  it  to  such  as 
had  wives  and  families,  so  that  some  have  been  allowed  more 
than  ten  crowns  a  month. — And  in  this  last  total  and  deplorable 
dispersion  of  die  churches,  the  whole  country  has  been  animated 
with  such  a  spirit  of  love  and  compassion,  that  every  man's  house 
and  purse  has  been  opened  to  the  refugees,  who  have  passed 
thither  in  such  numbers,  that  sometimes  there  have  been  more 
than  two  thousand  in  Lausanne  alone,  and  of  these  there  were,  al 
one  time,  nearly  two  hundred  ministers ;  and  they  all  met  with  a 
kindness  and  frankness  of  heart  that  looked  more  like  the  primi- 
tive age  revived,  than  the  degenerate  age  in  which  we  live.*'* 

Here,  however,  I  think  I  may  pause,  and  draw  ibis  narrative 
towards  a  conclusion,  which  I  shall  do  by  offering  a  few  obvious 
reflections  on  the  whole  of  this  interesting  history.  And  the  first 
thing  that  suggests  itself  is,  that  however  we  may  be  inclined  to 
blame  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  tliat  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  compelled  him  to  these  sanguinary  proceedings,  is  entided 
to  our  chief  condemnation.  Referring  to  this  final  extirpation  of 
the  Waldenses  from  Piedmont,  our  countryman.  Dr.  Burnet, 


ceding  year,  when  20,678  were  eiiled  from  the  same  distriet;  but  the  subject 
belongs  to  a  later  period,  and  will  probably  be  found  in  a  subsequent  Tolume  of  these 
Lectures,  should  life  and  health  be  continued. 

*  Dr.  Burnet's  Letters  from  luly,  Letter  I.  pp.  57,  58. 
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who  was  then  making  the  tour  of  the  Continent,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  in  a  letter  which  he  dates  fix>m  Turin,  to  a  friend  in 
this  country : — 

<^  I  will  not  engage,"  says  he,  *^  in  a  relation  of  this  last  affair 
of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont;   for  I  could  not  find  particulars 
enough  to  give  you  that  so  distinctly  as  you  might  probably  desire 
it.     It  was  all  over  long  before  I  came  to  Turin ;  but  this  I 
found,  that  a//  the  court  were  asJiamed  of  the  matter;  and  they 
took  pains  with  strangers,  not  without  some  affectation,  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  duke  was,  with  great  difficulty,  forced  into 
it, — that  he  was  long  pressed  to  it  by  repeated  entreaties  fix)m 
the  court  of  France,— that  he  excused  himself  from  complying 
therewith,  representing  to  the  court  of  France  the  constant 
fidelity  of  the  Waldenses  ever  since  the  last  edict  of  pacification, 
and  their  great  industry,  so  that  they  were  the  most  profitable 
subjects  that  the  duke  had ;  and  that  the  body  of  men  which  they 
had  given  his  father  in  the  last  war  with  Genoa,  had  done  great 
service,  fi>r  it  had  saved  the  whole  army.     But  all  these  excuses 
were  unavailable ;  for,  the  court  of  France  having  broken  its  own 
faith  which  had  been  pledged  to  heretics,  and  therein  manifested 
how  true  a  respect  it  paid  to  the  council  of  Constance,  now 
wished  to  engdge  other  princes  to  follow  this  new  pattern  of 
fidelitjr  which  it  had  set  the  world.     So  the  duke  was  not  only 
pressed  to  extirpate  the  heretics  of  those  valleys,  but  he  was  ako 
threatened  that,  if  he  would  not  do  it,  the  king  would  send  his 
own  troops  to  extirpate  heresy ;  for  he  would  not  only  not  suffer 
it  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  would  even  drive  it  out  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood*    He  who  told  me  all  this,  knowing  of  what  country  I 
was,  added,  that  probably  the  French  monarch  might  very  soon 
send  similar  messages  to  some  others  of  his  neighbours  /"• 

If  Louis  XIV.  had  any  such  favoiu^  in  contemplation  for  our 
own  country,  as  those  that  are  hinted  at  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  Britons  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God, 
whose  over-ruling  providence  frustrated  such  sanguinary  pro- 
jects:  and  had  the  race  of  the   Stuarts  continued  to  fill  the 


*  Dr.  Burnet's  Letters  from  luly — Supplementary  Letters,  p.  162.,  written  in 
1687,  and  printed  the  following  year. 
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British  throne,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  horrible  scenes 
of  Piedmont  had,  indeed,  been  re-acted  among  our  forefathers,  in 
this  happy  land.  But  the  glorious  revolution  which  gave  us  a 
protestant  monarch  look  place  in  1688,  the  very  year  after  Dr. 
Burnet  wrote  his  Supplementary  Letters,  from  which  the  fore- 
going extract  is  taken,  and  happily  saved  us  from  all  danger  of 
the  tyrant's  rage.  And  here,  with  a  few  reflections,  I  close  the 
history  of  the  Waldenses. 

Enough,  I  presume,  and  more  than  enou^  has  appeared  in 
the  preceding  pages  to  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the 
extermination  of  the  chmxhes  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont  was 
the  act  of  the  King  of  France  ;  or,  if  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  should 
exist  upon  that  subject,  it  must  for  ever  be  removed  by  a  carefiil 
perusal  of  the  Duke  of  Savojr's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Lecture.*  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between  the  court  of  Turin  and 
that  of  France,  which  is  there  given,  afiix-ds  such  damning  proof 
of  the  overwhelming  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  towards  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  that  the  indignation  which  at  first  sight  one  is  tempted 
to  indulge  against  the  latter,  is  converted  into  pity  and  com- 
passion for  him ;  and  hc»rrible  as  were  the  transactions  committed 
under  his  reign,  every  liberal  man  will  r^ard  him  as  a  sovereign 
<<  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.''  But  let  a  reflecting  mind 
contemplate  these  events  as  instigated  by  the  counsels  of  France, 
and  perpetrated  by  die  power  of  her  arms ;  let  them  be  con- 
nected in  idea  with  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  protestants  in 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
which  took  place  only  a  few  years  before ;  and  if  he  believe 
<<  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,"  he  will  find  litde 
difficulty  in  tracing  die  hand  of  retributive  justice  in  the  series 
of  calamities  which  have  subsequentiy  afilicted  that  unhappy 
country.  These  are  topics  that  Christians  are  but  too  apt  to 
overlook,  but  they  are  of  serious  import,  and  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  great  moving 
spring  in  all  this  machinery  of  complicated  villainy — that  ^^  holy 

*  Sec  Appendix,  No.  16. 
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mother  church,''  which  kept  the  conscience  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
of  the  Other  crowned  heads,  who,  fix>m  time  to  time,  obsequiously 
lent  their  aid  to  massacre  the  Waldenses !  I  trust  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  arrogance,  on  this  occasion,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  an  unknown  writer,  who  reviewed  a  former  work  of  mine 
on  this  subject.  "  The  narrative  which  we  have  been  perus- 
ing," said  this  enlightened  critic,  <'  leaves  on  the  mind  impres* 
sions  of  the  utmost  detestation  for  the  spiritual  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  court  of  Rome.  Providence  never  made  use  of  so  terrible 
a  scourge  to  chastise  mankind.  No  power  ever  outraged  the 
interests  of  society,  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  claims  of 
humanity,  to  the  same  extent.  Never  did  the  world  behold  such 
blasphemy,  profligacy,  and  wantonness,  as  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  spiritual  domination.  It  held  the  human  mind  in  chains, 
visited  widi  exemplary  punishment  every  inroad  on  the  domains 
of  ignorance,  and  sunk  nations  into  a  state  of  stupidity  and  im- 
becility. Its  proscriptions,  massacres,  and  murders,  and  all  the 
various  forms  which  its  cruelties  assumed, — the  miseries  which  it 
heaped  on  the  objects  of  its  vengeance, — its  merciless  treatment 
of  them,  and  the  grasp  of  its  iron  sway,  seemed,  at  one  time,  to 
leave  no  room  to  hope  for  the  liberation  of  the  human  race ;  and 
surely  nothing  can  appear  more  hideous  than  this  power  in  its 
true  colours ;  it  leaves  the  mind  full  of  horror  at  its  cruelties."* 
But  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  with  one  extract  more  from  the 
learned  Dr.  Allix : — 

"  Never,"  says  this  excellent  writer,  "  did  the  church  of  Rome 
give  a  more  incontestible  evidence  of  her  own  antichristian  spirit 
than  by  her  insatiable  thirst  after  the  blood  of  those  Christians, 
who,  six  hundred  years  ago,  renounced  her  communion ;  and  to 
allay  which  she  has  made  the  blood  of  these  poor  innocent  crea- 
tures everywhere  to  run  down  like  rivers,  exterminating,  by  fire 
and  sword,  those  who  were  not  terrified  by  her  anathemas. 
During  this  long  interval  the  Waldenses  have  ever  been  in  the 
condition  of  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter,  by  their  continual  and 
uninterrupted  martyrdoms  maintaining  and  adorning  the  religion 
of  Christ  our  Saviour,  which  the  church  of  Rome  having  for- 

•  Monthly  Review,  June,  1814,  p.  204. 
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saken,  now  sought  to  accommodate  to  her  corrupt  and  worldly 
interests,  and  to  the  design  she  had  formed  of  making  it  a  stalk- 
ing-horse to  the  pomp,  lordliness,  and  tyranny  of  her  pope  and 
clergy. 

*^  Whatever  reflections  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome 
may  indulge  relative  to  the  circumstance  of  God's  having  appa- 
rently relinquished  these  poor  churches  to  the  fiiiy  of  their  can- 
nibal adversaries,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  those  who  have  made 
the  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  towards  the  primitive  church 
their  study,  will  not  be  stumbled  at  this  apparent  desertion  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  their  being  abandoned  to  the  outrageous  cruel^ 
of  their  persecutors,  nor  regard  the  ostensible  triumphs  of  that 
apostate  church  as  any  indication  of  the  weakness  of  the  truth 
professed  by  the  Waldenses. 

<<  Let  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  then,  if  he  please,  insultingly  tell 
the  protestants  to  go  and  look  for  their  ancestors  among  the 
Waldenses,  and  hunt  for  them  in  the  caverns  of  the  Alps.  His 
declamation  shall  never  make  us  forc^  one  jot  of  that  tender 
veneration  and  respect  which  we  have  so  jusdy  conceived  for  this 
nursery  and  seed-plot  of  the  martyrs,  and  for  those  valiant  troops 
who  have  so  generously  lavished  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
truth,  against  all  the  eiforts,  all  the  machinations,  and  all  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Roman  catholic  party.  The  judgment  that  St 
Hilarius  expresses  in  his  writings  against  Auxentius,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  arm  us  against  aU  the  cavils  of  those  who  would 
insinuate,  that  it  is  impossible  the  church  should  lose  its  purity,  or 
that  this  purity  should  be  preserved  by  churches  reduced  to 
caverns  and  mountains." — "  Of  one  thing  I  must  carefuDy  warn 
you,"  says  he,  **  beware  of  Antichrist !  It  is  ill  done  of  you  to 
fall  in  love  with  walls.  It  is  ill  done  of  you  to  reverence  the 
church  of  God  in  buildings  and  stately  edifices ;  it  is  wrong  to 
rest  in  these  things.  •  Can  you  doubt  that  it  is  on  these  Antichrist 
will  fix  his  throne?  Give  me  mountains,  forests,  pits,  and 
prisons,  as  being  far  safer  places;  for  it  was  in  these  that  the 
prophets  prophesied  by  the  Spirit  of  God."* 

*  Dr.  Allix*s  Hbtory  of  the  Churches  of  Piedmont,  pp.  293—296. 
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No  1. 

EDICT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY,  FOR  THE  EXTIRPATION  OF 
THE  WALDENSES,  JAN.  31,  1686. 


Victor  Amadeus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Savmf  and  of  Piedmont,  and 

King  of  Cyprus. 

Political  sls  well  as  Christian  prudence  advises  us  very  often  to  neglect,  in 
some  manner,  the  ulcers  that  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  be  healed,  and  that 
might  be  made  worse  by  a  precipitate  cure.  This  conduct  has  been  observed 
as  well  in  other  monarchies  as  oy  our  most  serene  predecessors,  who  in  truth 
had  never  any  other  design  than  to  rescue  their  subjects  professing  the  pretended 
reformed  religion  out  of  the  darkness  of  heresy,  which,  by  an  unhappy  vicis- 
situde, and  a  fetal  corruption  of  these  times,  had  passed  from  the  very  centre  of 
the  valleys  of  Lucerne  into  the  very  heart  of  Piedmont.  Nevertheless,  by  reason 
of  the  succours  which  the  zealots  of  that  religion  received  from  foreien  countries, 
this  holy  work  could  not  be  brought  to  the  end  we  so  much  desired ;  insomuch 
that,  not  having  been  able  to  purge  our  country  of  this  poison,  we  did  reduce 
them  to,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  of  Angrogne,  of  St. 
Martin,  of  Cemse,  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  Roccapiata,  and  of  Parustin ;  and  by 
wa)r  of  toleration,  we  did  suffer  them  to  exercise  there  their  false  religion,  in  the 
limits  before  prescribed  to  them,  according  to  the  juncture  of  times,  till  it  should 
please  God  Ajmighty  to  give  us  a  favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  back  those 
misled  soub  into  the  lK>som  of  the  holy  and  only  catholic,  apostolic,  and 
Romish  religion.  Yet  time  has  discovered  how  much  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  numerous  heads  of  this  hydra,  since  the  said  heretics,  instead  of  answering 
this  fevour  with  a  deep  submission,  and  with  a  sincere  acknowledgment  of  this 
kind  toleration,  have  very  often  made  bold  to  be  disobedient,  to  a  scandal,  and 
to  rise  against  their  own  sovereign. 

And  because  at  nresent  the  principal  cause  of  this  said  toleration  is  now 
removed  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  glorious  monarch  of  France,  who  has 
brought  back  to  the  true  faith  his  neighbouring  heretics,  we  think  the  particular 
graces  we  have  received  from  his  Divine  Afajesty,  and  whidi  we  enjoy  still, 
would  accuse  us  of  the  greatest  insratitude,  if  by  our  negligence  we  should  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  executing  this  work,  according  to  the  intention  of  our 
glorious  predecessors.  It  is  for  this,  and  several  urgent  reasons,  that  by  virtue 
of  this  present  edict,  with  our  full  knowledge,  and  by  our  absolute  power,  as 
also  by  the  advice  of  our  council,  we  have  declared  ana  ordered,  and  do  declare 
and  Older  by  these  presents,  to  our  subjects  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion, 
to  desist  for  the  future  from  all  the  exercise  of  the  said  religion.  And  we  do 
prohibit  them  further,  after  the  publishing  of  this  edict,  from  holding  any  assem- 
olies  or  conventicles,  in  any  place  or  particular  house,  to  exercise  the  said  reli- 
gion, under  what  title,  pretext,  or  occasion  whatsoever,  under  pain  of  their  lives 
and  confiscation  of  their  goods.    And  we  ordain  also  that  tne  pa^t  m^mi^ 
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toleTation  be  of  "no  eflfect,  under  what  colour  or  pretence  whatsoever.  Our 
will  is  also,  that  all  the  churches,  granges,  and  houses,  in  which  at  present  the 
said  religion  is  exercised,  shall  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  also  all  other 
places  in  which  for  the  future  such  assemblies  shall  be  held,  to  the  prejudice 
of  what  the  precedent  articles  contain  ^  and  this  is  to  be  executed,  though  the 
owners  of  such  places  are  ignorant  thereof.  And  we  conunand  accordingly  all 
ecclesiastics,  ministers,  and  schoolmasters,  of  the  said  pretended  reformed  religion, 
who  in  one  fortnight  after  the  publishing  this  present  edict,  do  not  eflfectoally 
embrace  the  catholic  religion,  shall  retreat  out  of  our  territories  after  the  said 
term  be  past,  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  with  express 
command,  and  under  the  same  punishment,  not  to  make,  within  the  said  time, 
or  before  their  departure,  any  sermon,  exhortation,  or  any  other  act  of  the  said 
religion.  And  furthermore,  we  forbid,  under  the  said  punishment,  and  the  for- 
feiture of  our  fevour,  all  those  that  make  profession  or  the  pretended  refonned 
religion,  to  keep  for  the  ftiture  any  public  or  private  school ;  it  being  our  inten- 
tion, that  fix>m  mis  very  time  their  children  shall  be  instructed  by  catholic  school- 
masters. And  concerning  the  ministers  who  within  the  said  time  shall  embrace 
the  catholic  religion,  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  during  their  lives,  and  after 
they  are  dead,  their  widows,  as  long  as  they  shall  live  unmarried,  shall  enjoy  the 
said  exemptions  and  immunities  which  they  enjoyed  heretofore,  during  the  exer- 
cise of  their  charge.  And  our  will  is  over  and  above,  that  to  the  said  eccle- 
siastics who  shall  be  made  converts  in  the  said  manner,  there  shall  be  paid  during 
their  life  a  pension  one  third  part  larger  than  the  salary  was  which  they  enjoyed 
in  quality  of  being  ministers  of  the  said  religion ;  and  that  after  their  death  their 
widows  enjoy  one  half  of  the  said  pension  as  long  as  thev  shall  continue  unmar- 
ried. And  concerning  the  children  that  shall  be  bom  by  father  and  mother  of 
the  said  pretended  reformed  religion,  our  intention  is,  that  after  the  publishing 
this  present  edict,  they  shall  be  baptized  by  the  priests  of  the  parish  that  are 
already,  or  that  shall  be  established  for  the  future  in  the  said  valleys :  to  this  pur- 
pose, we  command  their  &thers  and  mothers  to  send  or  bring  them  to  the 
cimrches,  under  pain  of  being  sent  five  years  to  the  galleys  for  their  fathers,  and 
whipping  for  their  mothers ;  and  moreover,  the  said  duldren  shall  be  brought 
up  in  the  said  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion.  And  we  command 
expressly  all  judges,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  and  other  officers,  to  see  these  presents 
duly  executed.  And  we  do  confirm  also  the  edict  we  have  published  the  4th  of 
November  past,  concerning  the  subiects  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  that  make 
profession  of  the  pretended  reformea  religion,  and  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  ter- 
ritories, and  that  have  left  their  merchandises,  money,  or  other  effects  behind 
them ;  and  concerning  the  other  foreigners  of  tlie  said  religion,  who,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  some  of  our  predecessors'  edicts,  have  established  themselves  in  the 
valleys,  without  their  consent  in  writing,  comprehending  therein  their  oflfepring 
that  are  bom  there — ^we  command,  that  in  case,  within  one  fortnight  after  tl^ 
publishing  this  present  edict,  they  do  not  declare  to  be  willing  to  embrace  the 
catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  they  shall  be  obliged,  if  the  said  term 
be  past,  to  retreat  out  of  our  territorities,  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation 
of  their  goods.  And  tliough  lawfiilly,  by  virtue  of  the  said  edicts,  the  goods 
which  the  said  foreigners  have  acquired  in  our  territorities  ought  to  be  oonfi^ted 
for  our  royal  •  treasury,  nevertheless  we  are  willing  in  this  case  to  shew  oar 
accustomed  clemency,  and  to  give  them  leave  to  sell  their  said  goods  (if  they 
please)  within  the  said  term,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  they  think  convouent; 
yet  upon  these  conditions,  that  the  selling  the  immoveable  goods  shall  only  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  catholics ;  but  in  case  they  shall  find  no  buyer,  they  shall 
be  looked  upon  as  sold,  and  united  to  our  dominions  under  a  reasonable  price. 
Finally,  we  command  all  the  magistrates  established  by  us,  ministers  of  stale, 
officers,  judges,  and  all  others  whom  it  concerns,  to  see  this  present  edict  inrio- 
hibly  observed ;  and  so  to  order  the  same,  that  the  council  of  Piedmont  may 
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enrol  It,  and  give  their  full  approbation  of  what  is  contained  therein.  More- 
over, our  will  is,  that  the  publishing  made  hereof  in  the  accustomed  places,  and 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  shall  have  the  same  virtue  as  if  it  had  been  made  known 
to  every  particular  person ;  and  that  there  be  the  same  observance  paid  to  the 
copy  hereof,  printed  by  Sinibal,  our  printer,  as  to  this  my  original  itself;  vor 
THIS  IS  OUR  WILL.    Given  at  Turin,  Jan.  31, 1686. 

VICTOR  AMADEUS. 

(By  his  Koyal  Highness's  command.)  Dest.  Thomas. 


No.  2. 


MEMORIAL  against  the  foregoing  Edict,  presented  to  the  Court  of  Savoy  by 
Caspar  de  Muratt  ani  Bernard  de  Muratt,  Counsellors  of  State,  the 
first  of  Zurich,  and  the  other  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 

Whereas  the  right  honourable  the  ministers  of  state  of  his  royal  highness  have 
given  us  to  understand,  upon  a  private  information  of  our  reasons,  that  his  pre- 
sent engagement,  and  into  which  he  did  not  enter  but  by  the  necessity  of^the 
{)resent  juncture  of  the  times,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  negotia- 
tion— ^we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  represent  to  your  royal  highness,  that  the 
churches  of  the  valleys  in  Piedmont  did  not  separate  themselves  from  the  religion 
of  their  prince ;  because  they  live  in  that  they  received  from  their  predecessors 
about  eight  centuries  ago,  and  which  they  did  profess  before  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  your  royal  highness's  ancestors,  wno  having  found  them  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  religion,  have  maintained  them  therein  by  several  declarations, 
and  principally  by  those  of  the  year  1561,  1602,  and  1603,  which,  having  been 
enrolled  by  the  parliament  of  Chambery,  in  the  year  1620,  for  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  French  ducats,  which  these  churches  paid  them,  as  the  very  act  of 
enrolling  mentions,  their  right  passed  into  a  form  of  transaction,  and  into  a  per- 
petual and  irrevocable  law,  which  has  been  observed  during  the  life  of  his  royal 
highness,  Victor  Amadeus,  and  during  the  regency  of  Madame  Royal,  who  con- 
firmed them  by  her  declaration  in  the  year  1638.  These  churches  have,  in 
following  times,  obtained  several  other  favourable  declarations  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, Charles  Emanuel,  of  glorious  memory,  your  royal  highness's  fiither,  in 
particular,  in  the  year  1649  and  1653.  But,  whereas,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  right 
so  well  established  by  a  possession  immemorial,  and  bv  so  many  declarations, 
the  Sieur  Gastaldo  did  nevertheless,  in  the  month  of  February,  1655,  publish  a 
declaration,  that  produced  some  terrible  and  fatal  consequences  to  these  poor 
churches,  all  the  protestant  kings,  princes,  and  states  of  Europe,  and  particukrly 
our  sovereign  lords,  did  concern  themselves  in  their  misfortune ;  and  having 
interceded  in  their  fiivour  with  his  royal  highness,  Charles  Emanuel,  they 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  privileges  and  of  their  concessions,  by  two 
solemn,  perpetual,  and  inviolable  patents,  of  the  year  1655  and  1664,  enrolled 
in  a  good  form,  and  confirmed  by  Uie  letters  he  did  write  to  our  sovereign  lords, 
the  28th  of  February,  1664,  by  which  he  promised  them  to  see  these  patents 
faithfully  executed ;  to  which  the  royal  Madam,  your  royal  highnesses  mother, 
did  engage  herself  also,  by  her  letters  dated  January  the  28thj  1679.  Therefore, 
because  your  royal  highness's  ancestors  had  several  times  solemnly  engaged  their 
royal  word,  principally  in  those  patents  that  were  granted  in  the  presence  of  the 
ambassadors  our  sovereigns  had  sent  for  that  purpose,  it  woula  not  be  just  to 
break  so  many  formal  and  authentic  engagements,  not  only  because  these  privi- 
leges and  patents  being  granted  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  and  by  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  several  kings,  princes,  and  states,  they  are  pledges  and  per- 
petual monuments  of  the  public  faith,  but  also,  because  the  words  and  promises 
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of  sovereigns  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  If  engagements  of  this  nature 
might  be  annulled  under  pretence  of  a  necessity  to  which  the  juncture  of  affiiirs 
might  reduce  a  prince,  or  of  some  convenience  and  advantage  to  the  estate,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  secure  in  the  world,  and  nothing  would  be  seen  there  but 
war  and  confusion.  This  maxim  being  once  established  amongst  sovereigns,  the 
protestant  princes  might  as  lawfully  destroy  the  catholics  that  are  under  their 
dominions,  as  the  catholics  would  have  a  right  to  extirpate  their  protestant  sub- 
jects. Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  examine  the  thing,  as  relating  to 
the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  prince,  or  if  we  consider  it  according  to  the 
principles  of  true  and  just  policy,  that  has  no  other  end  than  the  security  of 
sovereign  nations  and  states,  we  shall  find  that  the  words  of  princes  ought 
always  to  be  inviolable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  persuaded  that  no 
necessity  of  the  present  juncture,  nor  any  interest,  will  oblige  so  just,  so  gracious, 
and  so  wise  a  prince  as  your  royal  highness,  to  follow  a  new  engagement,  that 
does  not  only  destroy  all  your  predecessors  have  done  in  the  eyes  St  the  whole 
universe,  but  that  exposes  also  your  own  state  and  subjects  to  the  flames, 
butchery,  calamities,  devastation,  and  to  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  rage  and 
tyranny. 

It  is  agreed,  that  it  is  natural  for  a  pious  prince  to  wish  there  was  but  one 
religion  in  his  country ;  and  that  being  persuaded  that  his  own  is  the  true  one, 
it  did  belong  to  his  duty  and  charity  to  do  all  he  can  to  persuade  his  subjects  to 
it.  But  it  ought  to  be  allowed  also,  that  religion  enters  mto  our  hearts  by  means 
of  persuasion,  and  not  by  force ;  and  that  to  convince  one  of  the  Divine  truth, 
there  ought  to  be  employed  nothing  but  instniction,  sweetness,  and  exhortation, 
according  to  the  practice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

That  kings  ana  princes,  though  they  are  masters  of  their  subjects,  yet  they 
have  no  empire  over  their  consciences,  which  are  subject  alone  to  God ;  inso- 
much that  we  have  reason  to  hope,  that  your  royal  highness,  &r  from  forcing 
your  subjects  to  do  things  against  dieir  consciences,  you  will  be  pleased,  on  the 
contrary,  to  restore  them  their  peace,  which  we  implore  for  them,  to  confirm 
their  privileges,  and  to  let  them  enjoy  the  liberty  to  give  God  that  which  is  due 
to  him,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  pay  your  royal  highness  that  respect  and 
homage  which  they  owe  you,  as  your  fiuthful  subjects. 

My  lords  the  ministers  of  state  have  told  us  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  their  prince's  &vour.  But 
besides  that  all  the  world  agrees  that,  before  the  publishing  of  the  first  edict, 
they  had  given  your  royal  highness  no  reason  of  complaint ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, it  is  not  their  ill-conduct  that  has  drawn  upon  them  so  rigorous  an 
order;  and  that,  if  there  were  some  amongst  them  that  had  committ^  a  £iult 
(which  we  are  yet  ignorant  of),  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  some  miserable 
wretches  that  are  brought  to  despair,  should  do  some  imprudent  actions. 
Besides  all  this,  we  say,  your  royal  nighness  is  too  gracious  and  too  good  not 
to  pardon  &ults  of  this  nature ;  and  too  just  and  equitable  to  punish  the  public 
for  an  excess  that  may  have  been  committed  by  some  particular  persons. 

In  fine,  they  would  make  us  believe,  that  those  patents  his  royal  highness 
Charles  Emanuel  granted  in  the  vear  1655  and  1644,  did  not  concern  religion, 
but  gave  them  leave  only  to  inhabit  some  certain  places  in  the  valleys ;  and 
that,  consequently,  our  sovereign  lords,  and  the  other  princes  tliat  were 
mediators  in  this  affiur,  had  no  interest  in  it.  But  we  bee  your  royal  highness 
to  consider,  first,  that  religion  was  then  so  much  the  subject  of  me  question, 
that  properly  no  other  things  did  belong  to  it ;  for  besides  that  the  order  of  the 
Sieur  Ga^taldo,  that  produced  so  many  dismal  consequences,  did  destroy  these 
concessions  that  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  about  religion, 
it  was  pretended  at  that  time  to  force  them  to  do  things  against  their  conscience, 
because  they  were  threatened  with  death  and  confiscation  of  their  goods,  that 
would  not  embrace  the  catholic  religion  within  twenty  days  after  they  were 
ordered  to  do  it. 
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Secondly,  all  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  the  protestant  princes  and 
states,  were  only  grounded  on  things  concerning  religion  and  conscience.  They 
have  only  acted  according  to  this  principle,  and  £e  ambassadors  were  for  no 
other  reason  received  and  heard,  but  by  reason  of  the  interest  they  took  in  a 
business  concerning  religion ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  vour  royal  highness's 
predecessors  have  given  several  assurances,  by  letters  to  their  Excellencies  the 
Evangelical  Cantons,  that  the  patents  granted  upon  their  request  should  be 
punctually  and  faithfully  executed. 

And,  because  to  the  prejudice  of  all  that  has  been  granted  them,  your  royal 
highness  has  published  an  edict  that  forbids  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  all  the  valleys,  under  pain  of  death — that  commands  the  demolishing  of  all 
the  churches,  that  banishes  the  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  that  commands  that 
the  children  shall  be  baptized,  and  brought  up  in  the  Romish  religion,  and  that 
deprives,  by  these  means,  tiiose  people  of  their  liberty  of  conscience— our 
sovereign  lords,  that  are  united  to  the  cnurches  of  tlie  valleys  by  the  same  faith, 
are  obliged  to  continue  to  intercede  for  them ;  and  it  is  this  we  do  now  in  their 
name,  in  hopes  that  your  royal  highness  will  be  touched  by  some  consideration 
of  our  sovereign  lords,  and  by  some  compassion  for  your  subjects. 


The  following  letters,  No.  3,  4, 5,  6,  7,  and  8,  relate  to  the  negotiations  of 
the  Swiss  commissioners  between  the  churches  of  the  valleys  and  the  court  of 
Savoy,  and  tend  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  unhappy  and  distracted 
state  of  afiairs  at  this  eventful  period. 

No.  3. 

Frmn  the  Commmioners  to  the  Walderuet. 

We  do  not  doubt  but  that  your  deputies  have  &ithfully  acquainted  you  with 
our  sentiments,  which  are  not  ground^  according  to  our  opinion,  but  upon  the 
public  good  of  your  commonalties ;  and  whereas,  since  our  arrival  at  Turin,  we 
nave  been  informed  there  of  several  things  that  confirm  us  that  our  apprehension 
for  you  is  iust — ^that  our  advice  is  good  and  profitable — ^we  hope  that  you 
will  follow  tlie  counsel  we  have  given  to  your  deputies,  being  persuaded  that 
God,  by  his  divine  providence,  will  find  out  for  you  a  retreat,  where  you  will 
find  all  the  necessary  supports  of  life  and  liberty,  to  serve  him  in  his  fear,  and 
accordiug  to  your  consciences;  and  since  vou  know  that  the  present  state 
of  your  affairs  requires  a  prompt  remedy,  and  that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  to  obtain  it  from  your  prince,  we  found  it  very  necessary  to  despatch  imme- 
diately our  secretary  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  royal  highness  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  grant  passports  for  your  deputies ;  therefore  we  desire  you  to  send  us 
immediately  your  resolution  in  writing,  for  fear,  if  you  should  protract  it,  our 
services  would  be  no  more  respected  at  court,  and  that  you  would  render  them 
unsuccessful  to  procure  you  a  free  and  advantageous  retreat,  for  which  (if  you 
desire  it)  we  will  address  ourselves  to  his  royal  highness  with  all  posssible  care 
and  affection,  &c. 


No.  4. 

From  the  Waldenset  to  the  Swiss  Commissioners. 
My  Lords, — 

We  have  received  the  letters  which  your  Excellencies  have  done  us  the 
honour  to  send  us  by  the  secretary  of  your  embassy,  and  have  been  made 
VOL.  II.  2   V 
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sensible  by  him  of  the  extzaordinaiy  cue  your  Excellencies  hare  taken  to 
represent  to  his  royal  highness,  our  soyereign,  and  his  ministeis  of  state,  all  the 
reasons  that  were  most  capable  to  maintain  us  in  our  right,  as  slao  the  answcn 
made  upon  the  reproaches  of  our  conduct,  as  well  in  gencaral  of  all  the  yaUeys,  ss 
of  some  particular  persons,  lor  which  we  cannot  but  render  to  your  ExceUoDciei 
all  the  most  humble  thanks  which  the  most  grateful  persons  can  be  capable  of. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  have  exercised  all  possible  reflection  on  the  subject  of  your 
letter ;  and  on  what  side  soever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  very  great  and  almost 
insurmountable  diflficulties,  which  we  have  made  bold  to  set  down  in  the 
enclosed  memorial,  which  we  humbly  desire  your  Excellencies  to  take  into 
vour  wise  consideration.  We  are  entirely  persuaded  that  your  Exeellenciei 
have  no  other  end  but  to  find  some  solid  expedient  for  these  poor  ckorchei. 
They  cannot  but  make  their  humble  entreaty,  that  in  case  it  be  impossible  to 
revoke  the  published  edict,  or  to  find  some  equitable  moderation  of  it,  you  would 
have  the  kmdness  to  follow  these  other  expedients  which  you  will  judge  most 
proper  for  the  conservation  of  those  that  rely  altogether  upon  your  conduct,  after 
navmg  surveyed  the  difficulties  which  the  said  memorial  mentions.  Tliis  is,  my 
lords,  the  general  sentiment  of  those  churches,  who  will  never  desist  to  piay 
the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  prosperity  of  the  sacred  persons  of  your  Excellencies, 
and  the  happy  success  of  your  noly  emoloyment.    These  are  the  prayers  of, 

My  Lords, 
Your  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  obliged  servants,  the 
ministers  and  deputies  of  the  evangelical  ohurdies  of  Piedmont 

SiDRAC  Bastie,  Moderator. 


Angrogne, 
March  28,  1686. 


David  Leger,  Adjoint. 
Jean  Chauve,  Seoetaiy. 


No.  5, 

From  the  Commimoners  to  the  Waldentes, 
Gentlemen, — 

AccoRDiNO  to  your  intention  which  you  aco uainted  us  with  in  your  letter  of 
the  28th  of  March,  and  the  inclosed  memorial^  we  have  desired  of  his  roval 
highness,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant  you  leave  to  retreat  out  of  his 
territories,  and  to  dispose  of^all  your  goods;  and  to  that  purpose  to  give  us 
some  commissioners,  with  power  to  regulate  the  manner  of  your  retreat :  whereof 
his  royal  highness  has  given  us  to  understand,  by  one  of  his  ministers,  that, 
being  your  sovereign,  he  could  not,  without  making  a  breach  into  his  honour  and 
authority,  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you ;  but  that  it  was  requisite  you  should  send 
him  five  or  six  persons,  wiu  full  power  to  make  him  that  submission  which  you 
owe  him ;  and  to  ask,  by  a  petition,  what  &vour  you  desire  should  be  granted 
to  you ;  and  that  af^rwards  he  will  let  you  see  the  considerations  he  has  for  our 
sovereignty.  It  is  true  that  we  expected  a  more  fiivourable  answer  than  this ; 
but,  nevertheless,  to  take  away  all  pretences  his  royal  highness  could  take  hold 
on  to  make  such  delibemtions  that  might  be  fiital  to  you,  we  think  you  will  do 
well  to  send  your  deputies  hither  as  soon  as  is  possible,  (Mromiaing  vou  that  we 
will  assist  them  with  our  counsels  in  the  ddivering  their  petition.  Uur  secretary 
is  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  with  the  enclosed  passports,  which  will  aoouaint  ][0tt 
more  at  length  vrith  the  particulars  of  our  negotiation,  and  with,  the  aispositioo 
of  the  court  in  your  regard,  &c. 
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No.  6. 

From  the  Waidemes  to  the  Commmionen. 

Most  Hior,  Mighty,  and  Sovereign  Lords,— 

In  consequenoe  of  the  letter  your  Excellencies  have  been  pleased  to  write 
to  these  valleys  some  few  days  ago,  our  churches  of  St.  Jean,  Angrogne,  and 
Boby,  throw  memselves  at  your  feet,  to  assure  you  of  their  humble  respect,  and 
of  their  due  ackowledgments  of  the  &yours  your  Excellencies  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  them,  from  his  royal  highness,  our  sovereign,  concerning  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  exercise  of  our  religion  in  these  places.  And  concerning  the 
proposals  that  are  now  on  foot,  having  been  incapable  of  persuading  our  people 
to  come  to  the  same  sentiments  wluch  the  other  churches  have,  in  order  to 
comply  with  your  Excellencies'  demands,  we  have  charged  our  deputy,  Mr. 
Daniel  Blanchis,  syndicus  of  the  commoniadty  of  St.  Jean,  to  acquaint  you  by 
word  of  mouth,  of  our  true  sentiments.  And  we  humbly  beseech  you,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  continue  the  effects  of  your  inexpressible  and  paternal 
kindness,  and  principally  in  regard  to  your  powerful  intercession  with  bus  royal 
highness,  about  the  above-mentioned  subject.  Beseeching  the  Lord  to  bless 
your  negotiation,  and  to  be  your  abundant  rewarder  for  all  the  cares,  pains,  and 
troubles  your  Excellencies  have  the  goodness  to  take  for  our  poor  flocks,  in  the 
name  of  which  we  make  it  always  our  glory  to  carry  witn  all  respect  and 
submission  imaginable,  the  title  of  your  Excellencies'  most  humble,  most 
obedient,  and  most  obliged  servants,  the  deputies  for  the  following  churches, 

rK"M„r™«r }  "^  ^  ^-^  "^s*-  '^- 

Jean  Pvtta,  for  Angrogne. 
Aj^rogne,  April  4, 1686. 

Monsieur  De-la-Bastie,  minister  at  Angrogne,  touched  by  the  divisions  of  these 
poor  churches,  wrote  to  the  ambassadors  in  the  following  terms  : — 

No.  7. 
My  Lords, — 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  to  tender  your  Excellencies  m^  most  humble  respects,  by 
the  deputies  that  go  to  Turin,  to  make  their  submission  to  his  roval  highness, 
and  to  present  him  such  a  petition  as  your  Excellencies  will  think  nt.  I  and  my 
brethren  are  in  the  greatest  consternation  and  affliction  in  the  world,  to  see  our 
people  so  much  divided  about  a  retreat,  apprehending  their  divisions  will  defeat 
your  Excellencies'  charitable  negotiation  with  his  royal  highness  in  our  behalf, 
and  render  your  cares  and  troubles  unsuccessful.  We  have  employed  our  utmost 
endeavours  to  make  them  sensible,  that,  considering  the  present  juncture  of  affiiirs, 
it  was  the  best  resolution  they  could  take;  but  we  have  not  been  happy  enough  to 
have  like  success  with  all.  If  we  were  not  satisfied  of  your  Excellencies'  incom- 
parable kindness,  we  should  have  reason  to  fear  that  this  indiscreet  conduct  would 
much  change  your  goodness  and  zeal  for  our  interest.  We  most  humbly  beseech 
your  Excellencies  to  make  use  on  this  occasion  of  your  goodness  and  clemency,  and 
to  continue  in  your  indefatigable  cares  for  these  poor  churches.  I  most  humbly 
beg  your  Excellencies'  pardon  for  my  boldness,  and  beseech  you  to  give  me  leave 
to  tender  you  my  most  humble  respects,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  all 
the  respect  and  submission  imaginable, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Excellencies'  most  humble,  most  obedient, 

and  most  obliged  servant, 
Angrogne,  April  4,  1686.  Siorac  Bastie,  Minister. 

2  u2 
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The  following  admirable  letter  was  drawn  up  by  the  Swiss  CommissioDen,  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  existed  among  the  Waldenses  about 
Quitting  the  valleys.  It  certainly  reflects  great  honour  upon  their  memories,  and 
shews  them  to  have  been  men  of  a  right  spirit.  It  was  sent  back  into  the  valleys 
by  the  hands  of  the  deputy  of  the  church  of  Bobio. 

No.  8. 


Gentlemen, — 

It  is  true  that  one*s  native  soil  has  great  charms^and  that  most  men  have  a 
natural  desire  to  live  and  die  there ;  yet  the  children  of  God  ought  not  to  set 
their  hearts  thereupon,  because  they  are  foreigners  upon  earth,  and  heaven  is 
their  true  native  country ;  therefore  you  will  be  guilty  of  mistrusting  God*s  pro- 
vidence, if  you  fancy  you  cannot  find  any  other  country  where  you  may  live  con- 
veniently, and  adore  your  heavenly  Father.  In  what  part  of  the  world  soever 
we  ourselves  be  transported,  we  ought  to  think  ourselves  happy,  provided  we 
there  have  freedom  to  serve  God  according  to  our  consciences.  You  ought 
to  propose  to  yourselves  the  examples  of  the  patriarchs,  who  have  drawn  upon 
them  God*8  blessing  by  trusting  to  his  promises,  and  by  abandoning  their  houses 
and  fields,  to  go  to  inhabit  some  remote  countiv.  A  confidence  of  this  nature 
cannot  but  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Lord ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  more  agree- 
able with  the  spint  of  the  Gospel  than  to  take  up  arms  against  your  sovereign ; 
it  is  to  sufferings  that  Christians  are  called,  and  not  to  a  resistance ;  and  we  do 
not  find  that  either  the  apostles  or  the  primitive  church  made  use  of  any  other 
weapons  against  their  persecutors  than  prayer  and  patience.  These  are  the  con- 
siderations that  have  obliged  our  sovereign  lords,  the  Evangelical  Cantons,  to  give 
us  orders  to  procure  for  you  from  his  royal  highness,  your  lawful  prince,  a  fifee 
retreat,  with  permission  to  dispose  of  your  goods,  in  case  he  would  no  longer 
grant  you  the  exercise  of  your  religion  ;  and  though  you  look  upon  this  retreat 
as  an  insupportable  unhappiness,  yet  they  do  nevertheless  consider  it  as  a  fiivour, 
reflecting,  according  to  their  great  wisdom,  upjon  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
you  are  reduced ;  and  indeed  they  did  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  obtain  it 
from  his  royal  highness,  and  that  in  case  he  did  grant  it  upon  their  request,  you 
ought  not  only  to  accept  it  with  submission,  but  to  shew  your  great  acknowledg- 
ment for  it :  you  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  we  have  been  surprised  to  bear 
that  you  have  any  difficulty  in  resolving  yourselves  to  it,  and  that  you  have  a 
design  to  resist  two  powerful  princes,  that  are  resolved  to  extirpate  you,  in  case 
you  make  the  least  opposition ;  for  by  this  behaviour  you  do  not  only  act  against 
your  duty,  against  Christian  prudence,  and  against  your  true  interest,  but  you 
give  us  also  just  reasons  to  complain  of  you,  that  having  engaged  us  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  your  prince,  vou  will  not  accept  of  those  advantages  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  procure  you.  Open,  therefore,  your  eyes,  and  consider  the  misfortunes 
you  draw  upon  yourselves,  and  the  fetal  consequences  of  vour  design,  that  must 
needs  turn  to  the  entire  destruction  of  your  churches  and  families.  Consider, 
that  what  is  offered  you  is  so  advantageous,  considering  the  present  state  of  ^r 
affairs,  that  several  persons  of  the  greatest  c[iiality  would  have  accepted  of  it  as 
the  greatest  happiness,  in  the  late  persecutions  of  France,  and  that  they  wouM 
have  been  exceedingly  joyful  to  get  stark  naked  out  of  their  country  without 
hinderance.  If  you  properlv  reflect  upon  all  these  things,  we  hope  that  the  ex- 
ample of  those  that  are  of  a  better  opinion,  will  touch  and  persuade  yon  to  follow 
the  same  conduct ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  imitate  it,  and  if  you  persist  in  your 
obstinacy,  you  will  be  guilty  before  God,  not  only  of  having  thrown  away  your 
lives,  which  you  might  have  saved,  and  of  having  exposed  your  wives  and  your 
children  to  the  massacre,  but  also  of  having  caused  the  ruin  of  these  noble  re- 
mains of  the  Waldensian  churehes,  which  you  might  have  transported  into  a 
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Other  country.  And  do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  being  able  to  prevent  these 
evils  by  the  means  of  some  succours  that  some  persons  have  promised  you ;  for 
we  do  assure  you,  that  those  that  entertain  you  with  these  vain  imaginations  only 
abuse  you,  and  that  you  cannot  be  assisted  fix>m  any  side :  you  ought  to  con- 
sider, that  you  will  be  left  by  all  men,  and  by  some  of  the  veiy  inhabitants  of 
your  country ;  and  that  therefore  you  will  soon  be  destroyed,  either  by  the  sword 
or  by  famine,  and  that  those  that  may  escape  the  fury  of  their  enemies  will  finish 
their  lives  either  by  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  upon  the  rack,  or  the  gallows.  We 
cpnjure  you,  tliat  you  would  be  prevailed  with  bv  such  powerful  considerations, 
and  to  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  commonalty,  that  are  resolved  to  desire 
of  their  prince  a  permission  to  retreat  out  of  his  territories,  being  persuaded  that 
the  Divine  Providence  will  conduct  you  to  some  places  where  you  will  perhaps 
find  more  advantageous  establishments  thkn  those  vou  leave  behind  you ;  and 
where  those  that  are  poor  will  not  be  in  want  of  charitable  persons  that  will  pro- 
vide them  with  all  necessaries.  In  expectation  that  God  will  inspire  you  with 
good  resolutions,  and  that  vou  will  give  to  your  deputy  such  a  procuration  as 
those  of  the  other  commonalties  have  given,  we  recommend  you  to  his  mercy  and 
his  divine  protection,  resting,  gentlemen,  your  very  affectionate  to  render  you 
service. 

Turin,  5th  of  April. 


No.  9. 


SECOND  EDICT  FROM  THE  DUKE  OF  SAVOY, 
DATED  APRIL  9,  1686. 

Divine  Providence  having  established  sovereigns  above  the  people,  has  given  to 
the  first  the  distribution  of  &vours  and  punishments,  that  the  hopes  of  the  one 
might  make  the  good  mindful  of  their  duty,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  other  might 
prevent  the  bad  nrom  abandoning  themselves  to  evil.  This  latter  ought  to  fall 
nom  our  avenging  hands  upon  our  subjects  of  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  who  make 
profession  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion;  because  it  is  notorious  that  they 
have  not  only  gainsayed  with  great  obstinacy  our  order  of  the  31st  of  January  last, 
but  that  they  have  also  hardened  themselves  in  their  crime,  and  are  fallen  into  an 
enormous  and  consummate  rebellion;  nevertheless  our  natural  clemency  sur- 
passing their  crime,  and  not  contenting  ourselves  with  our  fatheriy  kindness,  with 
which  we  have  so  long  time  unsuccessfully  waited  for  their  repentance,  we  have 
still  been  willing  to  leave  to  their  will  (which  has  ever  followed  bad  counsels)  the 
choice  of  a  happy  or  miserable  condition,  and  to  open  to  them  at  the  last  trial  the 
gates  of  our  favour,  that  so  they  may  be  able  to  take  hold  of  it  in  the  following 
manner ;  and  that  in  case  they  should  not  answer  it  by  a  ready  obedience,  they 
might  not  be  able  to  impute  to  any  thing  but  their  own  rashness,  their  deserved 
punishments,  which  we  shall  inflict  upon  them  without  delay. 

Therefore,  confirming  in  the  first  place  our  order  of  the  3 1st  of  January  last,  as 
fiir  as  it  shall  not  be  found  contrary  to  this,  we  have,  by  virtue  of  this  present 
edict,  with  oiur  certain  knowledge,  full  power  and  absolute  authority,  and  with 
advice  of  our  privy  council,  commanded  ^11  our  subjects  of  the  vallevs  of  Lucerne, 
making  profession  of  the  pretended  reformed  religion,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
to  retire  mto  their  houses  within  the  term  hereafter  prescribed. 

We  command  them  also  to  form  no  more  any  associations,  nor  to  hold  any 
conventicles ;  that  so,  according  to  our  intention,  the  judges  of  the  place  may  have 
free  access,  and  that  the  missionaries  and  other  religious  persons  may  return  to 
the  churches  which  they  have  been  forced  to  leave,  and  that  the  catholics,  and 
those  which  have  embraced  the  catholic  religion,  may  return  to  their  houses  which 
they  have  abandoned. 
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And  wheraas,  it  is  not  reasonable'that  die  religious  missiomiesy  the  catboUci, 
and  those  which  have  embraced  the  catholic  Deligion,  should  be  at  any  loss  hy 
occasion  of  several  damages  fdiich  they  have  received  fix>m  thoseof  tlw  pieieDded 
refonned  religion,  we  dcaire,  command,  and  ordain^  that  all  the  necessary  sums 
to  indemnify  them  be  generally  and  without  distinction  levied  upon  ^  goods  of 
those  of  the  pretended  refonned  religion,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  smnmanly  en- 
forced before  the  Chevalier  Monzonx,  intendant  of  justice  of  the  valleys,  dedariug, 
nevertheless,  that  in  case  those  of  the  said  religion  prove  that  the  dainages  have 
been  caused  by  some  particular  persons,  they  may  have  their  recourse  and  war- 
rant against  them. 

And  to  shew  our  said  subiects  how  great  our  clemency  is  towards  them,  we 
grant  leave  to  those  that  shall  think  of  a  retreat  out  of  our  territories,  to  do  it 
within  the  term,  and  upon  the  conditions  hereafter  prescribed :  but  becaose  then 
ill-will  has  shewed  itself  but  too  much  by  their  past  conduct,  and  that  seven! 
could  hide  their  evil  designs  under  a  fidse  pretence  of  obedience,  we  Veserve  for 
ourselves,  besides  those  who  shall  retreat  out  of  our  territories  upon  their  own 
motion,  to  ordain  it  also  to  such  as  we  shall  think  fit,  and  as  we  shall  find  it 
most  expedient  to  secure  the  peace  of  those  that  shall  stay  behind,  whence  we 
do  intend  to  prescribe  the  rules  which  they  shall  observe  for  the  future. 

And  for  an  augmentation  of  our  fiivours,  we  grant  leave  as  well  to  those  that 
shall  voluntarily  retreat  as  to  those  who  retreat  by  our  orders,  to  take  aloi^  with 
them  their  goods  and  effects  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  sell  those  they  shall  leave 
behind  them,  provided  they  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  is  hereafUr  prescribed. 

The  same  is  to  be  understood  concerning  strangers,  and  those  that  are  bom 
from  strangav,  who  are  to  conform  themselves  to  all  but  the  last  article  of  our 
order  of  the  31st  of  January  last,  here  above-mentioned. 

The  said  selling  of  goods  shall  be  made  to  catholics,  or  to  persons  that  have 
embraced  the  catholic  religion;  but  because  there  may  perhaps  not  be  found 
buyers  within  the  term  herebefore  prescribed,  and  that  we  are  not  willing  that  the 
sealots  of  that  religion,  who  shall  retreat  out  of  our  territories,  should  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  our  present  concession,  they  may  agree  about,  or  fix  npon  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  they  shall  put  their  jprocurations,  who  shall  have  leave  to 
stay  during  three  months  in  Lucerne,  with  full  liberty  to  treat  and  negotiate  with 
whom  they  think  fit  to  sell  the  goods  of  those  who  shall  have  retreated,  and  who 
shall  have  leave  to  prescribe  in  their  procurations  the  conditions  of  their  sdliag 
their  soods,  for  their  better  security  to  receive  the  price  thereof  in  what  place  so- 
ever they  desire  it  should  be  sent  to  them,  without  fraud  and  deceit  of  the  con- 
stituted procurators,  which  the  Chevalier  and  Intendant  Monzonx  riiall  lake 
care  of. 

Those  that  shall  be  willing  to  retreat,  shall  be  obliged  to  meet  at  the  day  and 
place  hereafter  specified,  to  be  ready  to  depart,  without  fire-axms,  by  die  way 
that  shall  be  named  them,  either  through  Skvov  or  the  vall^  of  Aste :  to  this 
purjpose  we  will  provide  them  with  passports,  that  they  raav  receive  no  ill  usage 
or  hinderance  in  our  territories ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  ttiey  may  find  all  pos- 
sible assistance ;  and  because,  that  being  in  great  numb^,  they  may  be  exposed 
to  some  inconveniences  upon  the  way,  and  m  the  places  through  which  they  are 
to  go  overcharged,  they  shall  divide  themselves  into  three  bodies  as  is  hereiB 
before-mentioned.  The  first  shall  be  ccMnposed  of  those  of  the  valleys  of  Lucerne, 
and  shall  meet  at  Tour  this  month  of  April ;  the  second,  composed  df  those  of 
the  valleys  of  Angrogne,  St.  Bartholomew,  Rocheplatte,  and  Perustin,  shall  meet 
at  St.  Second,  and  shall  part  the  day  following— viz,,  the  twentr-scoond  of  thb 
month ;  the  third  and  last,  made  up  of  those  of  the  valleys  of  St.  Martin  and 
Perouse,  shall  meet  at  Micadole,  and  part  from  thence  the  third  day — ^viz.,  the 
twenty-third  of  this  month. 

The  term  wherein  our  said  subjects  of  the  pretended  refonned  religion,  that 
inhabit  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  &hall  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  in  the 
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manner  prescribed  in  the  first  article  of  this  fyresefit  order,  is  nvithin  eight  days 
aiUr  the  publication  hereof  in  Lucerne^  during  which  they  ought  to  liave  obeyed 
the  contents  of  the  said  order,  to  enjoy  the  fhiits  of  oar  clemency,  by  which  as  well 
as  our  fiitberly  affection  towards  our  said  subjects,  we  leare  to  its  nature  and 
course,  notwithstanding  the  enormity  of  their  crimes.  And  by  means  of  a  punc- 
tual observation  of  all  herein  contained,  we  grant  our  favour,  pardon,  remission, 
absolution,  and  a  full  amnesty  to  our  said  subjects^  of  all  their  excesses,  misde- 
meanors, crimesi  and  other  things  which  they  may  have  committed  since  the 
publication  of  our  order  of  the  thirty^fimt  of  January  last,  as  well  in  general  as 
particular,  so  that  they  may  not  be  called  to  an  account  for  it  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  prohibiting  all  judges,  fiscals,  and  others  whom  it  belongs  to,  to  in- 
quire intQ  it«  But  because  in  case  they  should  render  themselves  unworthy  of 
such  fiivours,  by  not  observing  all  that  is  here  above-mentioned,  within  the  pre- 
scribed term,  it  would  be  too  pernicious  an  example  to  delay  any  longer  tneir 
deserved  punishments,  after  having  been  prodigal  to  ^em  of  our  fiivours,  and 
after  having  waited  so  long  time  for  ihdr  repentance,  we  intend  to  make  use  of 
those  means  which  God  luis  put  into  our  hands  to  bring  the  obstinate  to  their 
duty,  and  to  make  them  feel  the  punishment  of  their  great  presumption. 

Given  at  Turin,  the  9th  of  April,  1686. 
Enrolled  the  10th. 


No.  10  aiUl  11. 

Letters  from  the  Deputies  of  the  Churches  ofBoby^  St.  John,  and  Angrogne,  to 

the  Swiu  Ambassadors, 
My  Lords, — 

We  did  not  fiiil  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  our  deputy  to  make  some 
copies  of  the  letter  which  your  Etoellencies  have  t>een  pleased  to  write  to  our 
churches,  and  they  have  been  read  everywhere  after  sermon.  Thete  can  nothing 
be  said  that  is  either  more  true,  or  more  moving  and  comforting;  and  your 
Excellencies  may  he  fully  persuaded,  that  there  is  hobody  but  that  finds,  and 
and  does  acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  eff^  of  your  holy  and  Christian  charity 
towards  our  churches;  yiet,  notwithstanding  it  has  l)een  till  tioW  absolutely 
impossible  to  dispose  our  people  to  a  retreat  out  of  this  country ;  some  out 
of  fear  it  might  cause  the  loss  of  several  persons  that  shall  vennire  to  stay 
behind ;  others  by  a  principle  of  conscience ;  and  others  frbm  several  Other  con- 
siderations, which  oor  deputy  Will  explain  to  your  Excellencies  by  word  of 
mouth.  We  are  in  the  greatest  consternation  about  it,  and  scarcely  dare  to 
appear  before  your  Excellencies  witfi  so  much  irTe!k>lntion.  Oxit  people  adhere 
the  more  to  their  opinion,  beeaase  they  havci  been  informed  that  several  other 
diurches,  at  least  a  great  pott  of  those  that  composed  them,  did  not  know  that 
the  business  was  about  such  a  retreat  when  they  gave  their  procuration  to  their 
deputies,  or  if  they  had  understood  them,  they  had  bhtoged  their  minds ;  which 
gives  us  just  reason  to  fear,  that  in  case  yoifr  Ei^cellendes  should  be  farther 
engaged  for  this  people,  you  would  be  extremely  displeased  with  iheir  refusall  to 
retreat ;  and  it  was  oy  reason  of  this  ffear  which  We  had  here  the  last  Sunday, 
when  we  desired  your  Excellencies  to  give  ns  leeive  ib  inform  oa^lve^  of  the 
minds  of  our  people  about  thi^  proposition,  fbresefeing  at  the  same  thne  that  ft 
would  he  verf  hard  to  persuade  them  to  it.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
resolved  to  be  their  Father's  children,  and  hope  that  the  Lord  will  be  their 
deliverer,  that  would  make  use  of  f^ble  things  to  confound  the  strong,  and 
that  heaven  would  find  out  some  hinderance  to  those  designs  which  are  formed 
against  us.  We  do  not  question  but  this  extremely  afflicts  your  Excellencies 
and  we  are  touched  with  it  to  our  very  souls ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
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change  their  hearts,  and  to  dispose  of  other  men's  wills ;  neverthdess  we  coojure 
your  Excellencies^  in  all  possible  humility,  that  you  would  be  pleaAd  not  to 
abate  your  kindness  to  these  churches,  neiUier  to  depriTe  us  of  your  powerful 
and  comfortable  support,  which,  under  God,  has  made  us  subsist  till  now.  For 
God's  sake,  do  always  pity  us :  what  way  soever  our  affiiiis  shall  go,  we  lay  our 
souls  before  God,  to  supplicate  him  with  all  ardency,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  direct  all  things  to  tne  glory  of  his  holy  name,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
people ;  and  that  he  would  giant,  by  his  Divine  Providence,  by  the  means  of 
your  Excellencies,  that  we  may  still  get  the  prolongation  of  some  days,  that  we 
may  once  more  inform  ourselves  of  the  sentiments  of  our  people  by  the  collect- 
ing every  man's  voice  in  particular,  if  it  be  possible,  lo  know  their  final  resolu- 
tions ;  so  that  we  may  not  be  blamed,  neither  of  one  side  or  another.  The  Lovd 
be  the  abundant  re^rarder  of  your  Excellencies'  kindness,  and  we  are,  with  all 
manner  of  respect, 

My  Lords, 
Your  Excellencies'  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and  most  obliged  servants, 
The  Deputies  of  Boby,  St.  John,  and  Angrogne. 
John  Aohitfo,         1 
Daniel  Graffe,       V  Deputies  of  Boby. 
EsTiENNOR  Dan  NO,  J 


?o';«"r»^r:'    }Dep-tiesofSt.John. 


John  Dvffa,  i 

PiEzzE  Duff  a,  l  Deputies  of  Angrogne. 

Lewis  Odin,  J 

Angrogne,  April  9,  1686. 


Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Sovereign  Lords, — 

We  throw  ourselves  in  all  humility  at  your  Excellencies'  ieet,  to  shew  you 
our  most  sensible  and  inexpressible  concern,  that  a  great  part  of  our  people 
are  not  able  to  appreciate  with  Christian  prudence  the  iivour  your  Excellencies 
endeavour  to  procure  them,  by  a  free  retreat  out  ot  this  country,  with  peraon  and 
goods,  and  to  embrace  it  with  holy  joy,  as  a  present  fiom  heaven,  and  a  &vour 
which  they  have  sighed  for  at  other  times.  This  makes  our  hearts  bleed,  and  so 
much  the  more,  that  your  Excellencies'  letter,  which  you  have  been  fj^eased  to 
write  to  them,  ought  to  have  immediately  disposed  them  to  an  affiur  of  this 
nature ;  yet  we  dare  still  most  humbly  beseech  your  Excellencies  to  have  the 
goodness  to  exercise  love  on  all  these  considerations,  as  knowing  very  well 
that  we  have  to  do  with  persons  whom  it  is  veiy  hard  to  compass,  and  to  make 
them  all  sensible  of  the  reason,  and  the  state  of  thinss,  but  by  experience,  and 
principally  when  it  is  about  abandoning  their  old  and  dear  native  soil.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  a  great  many,  and  the  principal  of  them,  who  resign  them- 
selves entirely  to  your  Excellencies'  counsel,  charity,  and  prudence,  and  that  will 
never  oppose  what  you  shall  find  most  expedient  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  their 
wel&re  and  preservation.  The  ministers  also  are  all  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
we  are  all  willing  punctually  to  observe  the  counsel  your  Eicellencies  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  us.  And  we  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  pi^  us  and  our 
mmilies,  to  extricate  us  out  of  an  unhappy  state  whicJi,  to  all  appearance,  is 
unavoidable.  This  is  the  fiivour  we  hope  from  your  Excellencies,  sod  pmy  the 
Lord  to  bless  your  lordships  with  all  manner  of  prosperity ;  and  we  are,  wiUi  all 
possible  respect  and  submission,  most  high,  mighty,  and  sovereign  lords, 
Your  Excellencies'  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servants, 

SiDRAc  Bastie, 

Gt'ILLAUME  MaLLANOT. 

Angrogne,  April  9,  1686. 
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I.  We  have  been  mfonned  for  certain,  by  a  credible  person,  that  his  royal 
highness  will  not  grant  us  a  retreat  with  our  goods,  but  that  he  pretends  to 
detain  them  for  the  charges  he  has  been  at  already. 

II.  That  he  .absolutely  insists  that  the  ministers  and  foreigners  should  be 
delivered  into  his  hands. 

III.  That  we  should  lay  down  our  arms,  and  that  we  should  deliver  them  up 
to  the  governor. 

IV.  That  the  troops  are  to  enter  into  the  valleys  to  demolish  the  churches,  and 
to  obstruct  all  Divine  exercises. 

V.  In  fine,  we  have  been  informed,  that  the  council  would  by  no  means 
sufier  that  the  French  troops  should  march  against  us. 


No.  12. 

Memorial  of  the  Swits  Ambassadors  to  the  Duke  of  Savoj/, 

Your  royal  highness  is  humbly  requested  to  consider,  that  he  that  will  retreat 
out  of  the  valleys  by  virtue  of  your  published  order,  is  obliged  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  departure,  for  the  transportation  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  goods,  that  will  be  necessary  to  him  ;  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  dispose  in 
several  places  what  he  cannot  carry  along  with  him ;  that  he  must  raovide  for 
the  sale  of  his  com,  of  his  provisions,  of  his  wine,  of  his  cattle,  which  he  would 
not  be  forced  to  leave  at  random ;  and  that  he  cannot  entrust  with  his  procurator 
at  Lucerne,  and  who  consequently,  by  reason  of  tlie  distance  of  the  place,  will 
be  incapable  to  take  care  of  it ;  that  within  the  term  of  eight  days  he  will  not 
be  able  to  settle  accounts  either  with  his  creditors  or  his  debtors,  because  those 
he  has  to  do  with  do  not  live  in  the  valleys,  or  because  there  may  be  some 
accounts  that  cannot  be  regulated  but  by  arbitration ;  that  in  consideration  of 
goods  immoveable,  there  is  to  be  made  an  exact  description  of  the  vineyards, 
meadows,  fields,  and  woods,  whose  boundaries  and  limits  are  to  be  marked  out 
and  described,  as  also  of  the  rights  thereunto  belonging,  and  the  sums  for  which 
they  are  mortgaged ;  and  that  there  ought  to  be  granted  some  particular  pro- 
curations to  that  purpose.  Therefore  your  roysd  highness  having  been  pleased, 
by  an  instinct  of  your  justice  and  clemency,  to  grant  to  your  subjects  of  the 
valleys  leave  to  retreat  wherever  they  please,  and  to  sell  their  goods  which  they 
shall  leave  behind  them,  you  would  not  wish  that  this  favour  should  be  unpro- 
fitable to  them,  by  obstructing  the  favour  of  this  concession  by  the  shortness  of 
time,  to  take  away  from  them  with  one  hand  what  you  had  given  them  with  the 
other.  Your  royal  highness  is  also  requested  to  consider  that  six  trustees  are  not 
enough  for  the  sale  of  goods  belonging  to  several  hundreds  of  families  that  shall 
be  willing  to  retreat ;  that  this  commission  cannot  be  given  but  to  people  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  to  persons  without  learning  and  without  capacity,  and 
taken  up  with  their  own  affiiirs ;  that  besides,  these  trustees  will  be  obliged  to 
run  to  several  places  to  find  out  buyers,  to  let  them  have  a  view  of  the  property 
which  they  are  to  buy ;  that  settlements  must  be  made  in  several  places  before 
several  notaries ;  that  they  are  to  watch  at  the  selling  of  a  great  number  of 
moveables  that  are  dispersed  in  several  houses ;  to  count  money,  to  change  it, 
and  to  send  it  to  them  into  foreign  countries,  to  find  out  some  conveniences  for 
that  purpose,  to  write  to  their  correspondents  for  the  clearing  of  several  doubts 
that  may  be  raised,  to  remove  the  obstructions  they  shall  meet  with,  to  defend 
themselves  against  some  unjust  demands,  to  receive  letters  from  those  they  shall 
write  to  from  the  places  of  their  retreat,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  state  of  their 
afi^iirs,  and  in  a  word,  to  be  charged  with  a  thousand  other  occupations  that 
we  cannot  now  foresee.    Therefore,  because  your  royal  highness  does  not  intend 
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to  enrich  yourself  with  the  goods  of  your  poor  sulijeets,  nor  to  ftogment  your 
revenues  by  their  losses,  you  will  be  pleased  to  grsnt  them  leftve  to  oooiinste 
twelve  persons,  that,  within  the  time  pTcscrihed  l^  your  royal  highness,  shall 
proceed  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  those  that  shall  have  retieated.  But  because 
It  will  undoubtedly  happen,  that  within  the  term  of  three  months,  with  what 
diligence  soever  the  trustees  may  proceed  to  the  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  poor 
refugees,  there  will  be  found  few  chapmen,  and  that  eveiyboNdy  will  expect  the 
end  of  the  term  to  take  advantage  of  the  ueoessi^  to  which  the  trustees  vrill  be 
driven  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  and  to  have  them  from  those  wretched  people 
at  an  under-pricey  by  reason  of  their  fear  to  lose  all,  we  hope  vour  royal  highness 
will  have  the  ffoodness  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  and  according  to  the 
agreements  made  in  the  year  1663,  with  his  late  royal  highness  of  glorioas 
memory,  you  will  buy,  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  moveable  and  immoveable 
goods,  that  within  the  space  of  three  months  shall  not  be  sold. 

And  forasmuch  as  your  royal  highness  distinguishes  yourself  by  your  goodness 
and  clemency,  you  are  not  willing,  without  doubt,  to  oblige  anybody  to  impos- 
sibilities, and  therefore  must  be  aware  that  females  newly  brought  to  bed,  or 
such  as  are  in  the  last  month  of  their  time,  and  old  and  sick  men,  are  incapable 
of  travelling,  you  will  make  no  difficulty  to  dispense  in  their  fevour  withdie 
law  you  have  prescribed  to  others  about  their  retreat,  and  exempt  them  from 

3uanering  soldiers,  who,  how  well  soever  disciplined,  always  cause  some 
isorder,  and  carry  distress  into  all  places  where  they  enter->«s  also  to  grant  them 
leave  to  live  and  die  in  theb  houses,  without  fear  of  being  ill  used,  and  of  being 
spoiled  of  their  goods  and  provisions. 

In  fine,  we  beseech  your  royal  highness  that  you  would  be  pleased  instantly 
to  use  your  clemency  towards  those  of  the  valleys  that  are  detained  in  your 
prisons,  and  towards  those  that  have  been  taken  up  on  that  account,  and  that 
you  will  be  pleased  meiciiully  to  set  tiiem  at  liberty. 


No.  la 


From  the  8wm  Ambauadon  to  the  Churche$  of  the  VtJkyt. 

GSNTLEllElf,—- 

At  the  secret  audience  which  we  had  of  his  royal  highness,  your  prince,  we 
have  earnestly  desired  him,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  giant  you  a  retreat  out 
of  his  territories  upon  more  gmcious  conditions  than  those  that  are  expressed  by 
the  last  edict ;  and  we  have  represented  to  him.  as  vrell  by  word  of  mouth  as 
by  our  memorial,  all  the  reasons  that  might  be  capable  of  moving,  and  to 
prevail  vnth  him  to  mitigate  the  orders  he  has  alreaoy  published  against  you. 
We  solicited  him  to  grant  you  a  longer  term  to  dispose  yourselves  for  so 
troublesome  a  retreat,  and  to  sell  your  goods,  and  fhat  he  would  be  plea^  to 
augment  the  number  of  the  trustees  chafed  to  sell  them ;  td  give  leave  that  the 
a^,  sick,  and  infirm  persons,  and  women  newly  brought  to  bed,  or  that  were 
big  with  child,  might  stay  behmd  in  the  country,  without  being  exposed  to  any 
ill  usage,  and  without  being  obliged  to  quarter  soldiers ;  and  in  fine,  to  give 
orders  that  his  procurators  might  sell  the  goods  that  should  not  be  vended  withm 
time  prescribed  by  his  edict.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  least 
thing  from  his  royal  highness,  because  he  has  been  informed  that  you  are  up  in 
arms  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  his  orders.  We  have  also  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Marquis  of  St.  Thomas,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  employ 
his  credit  with  his  royal  highness,  to  dispose  him  to  gitint  us  what  we  desired  in 
your  ^vour ;  but  he  has  given  us  to  understand,  that  as  long  as  you  shall  keep 
m  arms,  there  are  no  hopes  for  you.     His  royal  highness  departs  this  day  for 
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PrecaiiaSy'  and  we  haTe  had  our  audience  of  Conge,  with  a  desire  to  return 
immediately  into  our  country,  except  God's  providence  give  us  some  more 
fiivourable  occasion  to  serve  you ;  and  since,  without  taking  notice  of  some  wise 
men's  counsels,  you  resign  the  event  of  your  affiurs  to  God's  providence,  we 
boeech  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  your  calamity,  and  direct 
all  to  his  glory,  and  your  temporal  and  spiritual  welftre.  Resting,  after  we  have 
recommended  you  to  God  Almighty's  fiivour,  &c. 
Turin,  &c. 


No.  14. 


Lttter  from  several  of  the  Pa$tor*  of  Churches  in  Piedmont,  addressed  to  the 
Cantons  of  Smtterland, 

Most  High,  Mighty,  and  Sovereign  Lords, — 

Our  churches  have  for  a  long  time  experienced,  and  principally  in  these 
unhappy  troubles  that  have  hanpened  to  them,  the  incomparable  charity  and 
&therly  affection  of  your  Excellencies  towards  them,  and  still  very  lately,  by 
sending  our  lords  the  ambassadors  to  his  royal  highness,  upon  occasion  of  the 
order  of  the  31st  of  January  last,  published  against  us,  as  we  have  been  informed 
of  by  the  letter  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  direct  to  us.  We  are  not  able 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  care,  trouble,  and  pains  which  our  lords  the  ambas- 
sadors have  taken  in  our  &vour  and  preservation,  towards  our  soverei^ ;  and 
had  they  met  with  hearts  disposed  to  our  wel&re  and  quietness,  their  mterces- 
sions  would  not  have  failed  of  being  successful ;  but  it  ought  to  be  confessed, 
that  our  condition  is  very  bad  hom  that  quarter :  we,  nevertheless  render  to  your 
Excellencies,  with  all  the  sentiments  of  acknowledgments  we  are  capable  of, 
our  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  so  many  fiivours  we  have  received  from 
their  holy  and  Christian  charity.  We  are  very  sensible,  and  confess  it,  though 
with  great  confusion,  that  our  lords  the  ambassadors  have  not  had  from  our 
people  all  that  satis&ction  that  might  have  been  wished  for,  concerning  their 
resignation  into  your  hands ;  but  we  most  humbly  beseech  you  to  employ  their 
charity  and  support  tovrards  a  people  that  make  to  themselves  a  point  of  con- 
science and  honour  to  preserve  meir  religion  in  their  native  country,  where  it  has 
been  a  long  time  miraculously  preserved.  We  are  very  sensible  that  as  to  the 
world,  our  ruin  is  unavoidable,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  God  will  revenge  his 
quarrel,  and  that  good  men  and  cluffitable  people  will  not  abandon  us ;  and 
principally  we  put  our  trust,  under  God,  m  your  Excellencies,  and  throw 
ourselves  into  tneir  fatherly  arms,  beseeching  you  for  the  compassion  of  God, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  Father  and  Saviour,  not  to 
deprive  us  of  your  charity  and  affection,  and  to  throw  the  eyes  of  your  clemency 
and  tenderness  upon  so  many  poor  families,  little  children,  and  other  weak 
miserable  persons,  as  to  the  world,  to  let  them  feel  the  fiivourable  effects  of  your 
Christian  goodness.  We  beseech  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  the 
perpetual  preserver  of  your  Excellencies,  and  the  abundant  revtrarder  of  all  your 
holy  and  Christian  charities ;  and  are,  with  all  the  veneration  imaginable. 

Most  high,  mighty,  and  sovereign  XiOrds,  your  Excellencies'  most 
bumble,  most  obedient,  and  most  obliged  servants, 

The  ministers,  elders,  and  other  directors  of  the  churches 
of  the  valleys  in  Piedmont,  and  for  all, 

S.  Bastie,  Moderator. 
Gr.  M  ATA  NT,  Minister. 
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No.  15. 

Letter  Jrom  the  Pa$tors  of  the  Churchet  in  the  VaUey$  of  Piednumt  to  the 
Stoiu  Ambattadon, 
My  Lords,— 

We  do  intend  to  oommunicate  immediately  to  our  commonalties  your  Ex- 
cellencies' letters :  we  could  have  wished  that  they  had  been  more  nundful  of 
those  wise  counsels  your  Bxcellencies  have  given  them  to  prevent  such  danger 
and  desolation  as  in  all  human  probability  is  now  unavoidable :  we  pray  to  God 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  crowiv  their  resolution,  though  against  all  appearance, 
with  success,  and  to  strengthen  their  infirmity  and  feebleness.  I  do  believe  that 
all  the  ministers  do  design  to  live  and  to  die  amongst  them,  because  your  Excel- 
lencies do  not  disapprove  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  neither  be  honest  nor  excus- 
able to  abandon  them  in  sudi  a  juncture  of  time ;  and  we  should  certainly  have 
reason  to  think  ourselves  guilty  in  part  of  their  loss,  because  a  good  shepherd  is 
bound  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  flock.  We  continue  to  give  your  Excellencies 
our  most  humble  thanks  for  the  trouble  and  inde&tigable  care  you  have  taken  for 
our  wel&re  and  subsistence ;  and  we  conjure  you,  by  the  compassion  of  God,  and 
by  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  forget  us,  but  whether  it  be  during  your 
stay  at  Turin,  or  after  your  return  to  the  most  high  and  mighty  Protestant  Can- 
tons, to  ftivour  us  with  your  affection  and  Christian  charity  upon  all  occasions. 
We  pray  our  great  God  and  Saviour  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  reward  the  pains 
and  charities  of  your  Excellencies  towards  these  churches,  with  his  most  precious 
blessings  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  cover  your  sacred  persons  with  his  inviolable 
protection  :  these  are  the  sincere  and  fervent  Mrishes  of  those  that  are,  vnth  pro- 
found respect, 

My  Lords,  your  Excellencies*  most  humble  and  obedient  servants. 

The  Ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys 
of  Lucerne,  Angrogne,  Perouse,  St.  Martin,  &c.  in  Pied- 
mont, and  in  the  name  of  all, 

S.  Bastie,  Minister. 
Angrogne,  April  17, 1686. 


No.  16. 

Letter  from  his  Royal  Highneu  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  the  French  Kings 
Brother^  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Amongst  the  many  and  great  troubles  under  which  I  am  at  present,  seeing  none 
but  you  capable  of'^giving  some  ease  to  my  afflicted  spirits,  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  do  what  unfortunate  men  have  only  left  to  do — ^that  is  to  say,  to  justify 
their  conduct,  and  to  demonstrate  their  reasons  to  those  that  are  not  yet  so  far 
from  all  equity  as  to  refuse  to  pity  them.  What  have  I  ever  done  else  to  tlie 
king,  than  to  serve  him  in  the  most  substantial  things  he  desired  of  me  ?  JEfoce 
I  not  sacrificed  to  his  satigfaction  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  to  my  otcn  pr^udiccj 
and  against  all  the  principles  of  true  politics?  Did  I  not  consent  to  give  him 
three  of  my  regiments,  at  the  same  instant  his  ambassador  made  the  first  mentioa 
of  it?  Is  it  not  evident  that,  to  please  the  king,  I  have  abandoned  my  interest, 
my  country,  and  my  person,  by  such  compliances  as  have  draum  upon  me  greet 
aversion  from  all  the  Protestant  powers,*  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  of  ail  the  confederate  princes  ?  Wherein  have  I  ever  displeased  the  king  ? 
His  ambassadors  have  sometimes  made  their  complaints  about  some  little  insig- 

*  Here  is  •  frank  avowal  that  the  Duke  had  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Waldcnscs  to  oblige  the  King  of  France. — £d. 
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nificant  thinpps,  a  thousand  of  which  would  not  be  able  to  balance  the  least  part 
of  those  substantial  services  which  I  have  mentioned,  nor  the  continual  marks  I 
have  given  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  king's  interests.  A  gentleman  of  Nice 
raises,  without  my  leave,  and  without  my  desiring  it,  some  soldiers,  in  the  said 
place,  against  several  declarations  of  my  predecessors,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am 
there  actually  present :  this  is  not  enough,  he  enlists  some  of  those  that  belong  to 
my  regiment  of  guards ;  I  have  the  goodness  not  to  suffer  him  to  be  tried  at  the 
sessions,  nor  his  goods  to  be  seized  according  to  custom  ;  and  I  content  myself 
to  send  him  to  prison,  only  to  prevent  the  ill  example  he  had  given  by  his  beha- 
viour :  and  yet,  after  all,  diey  pretend  to  make  a  great  business  of  this,  as  if  I 
was  obliged  tamely  to  suffer  this  insolence  and  affront  of  one  of  my  own  subjects, 
in  my  very  presence,  instead  of  which  they  should  have  taken  notice  of  my 
moderation. 

I  have  given  the  king  three  regiments,  partly  composed  out  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  this  country  ;  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  and  others 
of  my  subjects  in  those  troops ;  I  am  willing,  for  my  greater  recommendation,  to 
give  the  king,  with  my  own  hands,  such  as  he  may  desire  to  have  above  the  said 
number ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  give  my  subjects  fiill  license  to  act  against  the 
law,  and  to  deviate  from  that  loyalty  they  naturally  owe  to  their  sovereign.  Never- 
theless, those  that  do  it,  are  not  punished  for  it,  their  goods  are  not  seized,  and 
I  do  expressly  prohibit  not  to  indict  them  for  some  impertinent  and  seditious 
words ;  neither  do  I  trouble  their  parents  for  it ;  yet,  after  all,  if  I  do  not  ap- 
plaud their  exorbitance,  my  past  services  are  forgotten,  and  I  have  no  good  inten- 
tions for  those  of  his  majesty  ! 

There  is  a  reciprocal  agreement  made  about  the  restoring  of  the  deserters  of  the 
garrison  of  Pignerol,  Perouse,  and  Casal,  and  of  those  of  my  troops.  This  is 
not  at  all  executed  on  the  side  of  the  said  garrisons ;  for,  if  they  restore  one,  they 
retain  fifty ;  and  yet  they  make  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  agreement  was  not  observed 
on  my  side.  Of  those  troops  which  for  the  king's  service  I  entertained  in  the 
valleys  of  Lucerne,  a  great  many  deserted  to  Pignerol ;  but  the  governor  pretended 
either  that  he  had  no  authority  over  those  deserters,  because  they  had  listed  them- 
selves amongst  some  recruits  which  were  made  for  other  regiments ;  or,  tliat  they 
were  to  be  exchanged  with  those  troops  of  his  majesty  that  were  out  of  the  place  ; 
or  they  refused  them  sometimes  downright,  pretending  that  there  was  an  amnesty 
of  the  king  in  favour  of  the  deserters ;  as  if  an  amnesty  of  the  king,  that  only 
regards  those  that  desert  in  his  own  kingdom,  could  be  made  use  of  by  those  that 
deserted  out  of  my  troops,  far  from  coming  back,  as  it  is  expressly  required  in 
amnesties  of  such  nature.  It  has  been  declared  at  Casal,  that  they  would  neither 
render  nor  re- take  any  deserter.  This  is  a  thing  I  do  not  complain  of,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  reciprocal  equity  in  not  asking,  and  in  not  giving  back  :  but  then 
the  garrison  of  Casal  has  no  reason  to  complain  neither. 

Give  me  leave  about  this  subject  to  inform  you  of  a  thing  that  has  made  so 
great  a  noise.  Some  officers  of  Pignerol  having  made  their  complaints,  that  some 
of  their  deserters  were  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  I  gave  orders  that 
they  should  be  restored,  and,  withal,  leave  that  they  might  go  themselves  to  dis- 
cover them.  They  took  along  with  them  a  Serjeant  that  had  deserted  out  of  a 
regiment  belonging  to  the  said  valleys :  the  officers  of  the  said  regiment  seized 
him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  :  I  was  told  of  it  in  a  letter.  I  gave  them,  according 
to  my  custom  in  such  matters,  a  general  answer,  that  is  to  say,  to  do  what  they 
found  just,  having  no  mind  to  condemn  the  deserters  myself.  The  Serjeant  did 
himself  confess  that  he  had  deserted ;  he  was  tried  and  condemned  according  to 
law.  Ought  a  deserter  not  to  have  been  seized,  that  had  the  impudence  to  come 
before  his  officers,  to  encourage  (by  his  so  fine  example)  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
to  desert  as  well  as  he  ?  Does  the  agreement  made  US  restore  the  deserters  men** 
tion  not  to  take  them  ourselves  when  they  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  territories, 
firom  whence  they  deserted,  only  because  some  officers  had  the  impudence  to  take 
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them  along  with  them  ?  Ought  we  to  think  that  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  we 
leave  off  being  sovereigns  in  mieign  countnes,  when  a  criminal  is  at  the  suit  of 
a  French  officer,  and  that  there  be  no  justice  for  them  these  ?  Ought  we  to  think 
that  he  would  have  us  take  there  more  care  than  in  his  own  kingdom  1  And  yet 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been  so  much  exaggerated,  to  prove  that  I  have  no 
good  intenti(ms  for  &e  king's  service. 

They  have  continued  s^retly  to  raise  soldiers  in  my  territories  for  the  king's 
service :  they  are  exhausted  of  men ;  I  cannot  find  enough  to  complele  my  own 
regiments.  I  endeavour  to  retain  my  own  subjects  by  some  slight  demonstra- 
tions, without  troubling  those  any  more  that  do  not  observe  it,  setting  at  liberty 
those  that  have  been  imprisoned,  as  soon  as  they  have  it.  Sudi  great  modeiatioQ 
is  not  at  all  taken  notice  of;  as  if  a  sovereign  ought  to  contribute  himself  to  the 
exhausting  his  country  of  men,  and  that  he  oug^t  to  leave  off  making  use  of  his 
own  subjects,  only  to  be  emploved  in  the  king's  service,  without  seeming  to  take 
notice  of  it,  without  being  asked  or  thanked  ftn*  it. 

Some  years  ago,  the  king,  desiring  to  make  some  recruits  in  Savoy,  for  his  regi- 
ments of  Rousillon  and  St.  Laurent,  did  consent  that  I  might  make  some  recniiti 
for  my  service  in  the  [xovinoes  of  Ihiuphiny,  Lionnois,  and  Provence ;  and  diouBfa 
those  recruits  are  very  expensive,  and  come  to  nothing  at  ail,  by  reason  of  the 
great  number  of  those  that  desert  either  on  the  way,  or  as  soon  as  they  hare 
arrived  in  this  country,  yet  I  never  feiled  to  give  orders  in  Savov,  as  often  as  the 
officess  of  the  said  regiment  arrived  there  with  a  letter  of  Moos,  de  Louvois,  to  ki 
them  make  their  recruits.  It  has  been  represented  some  few  months  ago^  to  two 
or  three  officers  that  were  come  for  the  same  purpose,  that  Savoy  was  erhansied  of 
men ;  that  it  had  veay  much  wafknd  the  mt  year,  endeavouring  to  hinder  the 
incursions  of  those  of  Lucerne,  and  some  French  protestmts ;  and  that  to  coptinoe 
to  contribute  to  the  king*s  aatislaction,  there  would,  according  to  all  appearance, 
be  no  less  difficulty  this  year  to  furnish  men  enough  to  the  same  end— desiring 
the  said  officers  to  put  off  their  reoxuts  till  some  more  convenient  time.  Hie 
Count  de  Rebenac  having  spoken  something  of  it  here,  the  same  reasons  wa« 
made  known  to  him ;  withu  telling  him  that  it  was  ix>  refiisal,  but  only  a  potting 
it  off  for  a  better  time,  to  make  the  said  recruits  with  so  much  the  more  oonve- 
niency ;  and  though  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  these  just  reasons,  yet  endea* 
vours  have  been  made  to  draw  an  ill  consequence  out  of  it,  to  the  pr^udice  of 
my  good  intentions  for  the  king's  service ;  as  if  the  various  troubles  of  this  poor 
country,  which  it  has  been  forced  to  undeigo,  were  not  evident  to  all  the  worid, 
and  which  is  only  with  a  design  to  contribute  to  his  majesty's  satisfiMstion. 

I  run  over  and  examine  all  my  actions,  and  I  find  nothing  else  that  in  the  least 
can  be  taken  hold  of  by  those  that  please  themselves  with  censuring  my  actions 
before  the  king,  except  my  journey  to  Venice,  which  the  Marquis  of  Arcy  has 
so  often  talked  of  before  and  after  it.  I  confess  that  I  was  very  glad  to  have  aa 
opportunity  to  know  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  so- 
mudi-renowned  city  of  Venice.  I  protest  that  I  did  not  think  nor  resolve  on  it 
till  at  a  time  whoi  I  could  not  make  it  known  to  the  king,  and  receive  his  advice, 
without  losing  the  opportunity  of  executing  my  design.  I  beascch  you  serionsly 
to  consider  of  what  ill  consequence  it  could  be,  and  what  reason  the  king  has 
to  complain  of  it,  since  I  did  not  do  it,  when  my  fether,  of  blessed  memory,  went 
to  Padua  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  I  did  not  know  the  king  meddled  with 
the  travels  that  other  princes  undertake.  Sme  it  is,  that  what  has  followed  has 
made  it  evident  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  journey  but  what  is  good  and 
honest,  and  what  nobody  can  disapprove  of. 

Give  me  leave  also  to  answer  some  other  comnlaintB  which  the  ambassador  of 
his  migeBty,  aiKl  Monsieur  Catinat,  have  mingled  in  their  discourse,  and  which 
pvtly  you  yourself  have  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Dc^liani,  mv  ambassador, 
namely,  that  I  was  treating  with  his  imperial  majesty,  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
with  Enghmd  and  Holland.  To  convince  his  majesty  that  this  was  a  felse  sup- 
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position  I  have  written  you  several  times  that  it  was  not  true :  if  you  do  but 
know  me  well,  you  will  easily  be  convinced  that  this  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
proof;  for  I  had  rather  lose  all  than  tell  you  a  lie.  In  the  meantime  I  informed 
the  pope,  by  my  resident,  I  have  written  to  him,  and  his  nuncio  that  had  shewed 
the  letter  to  Monsieur  Catinat,  that  it  was  not  true,  and  that  nothing  had  passed, 
neither  was  there  any  thing  on  foot  against  his  majesty's  interest ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  done  several  things  against  common  civility,  and  directly  against 
my  own  interest,  out  of  fear  of  displeasing  him  ;  having  haA  no  ministers  at  the 
emperor's  and  the  catholic  king's  court,  to  behave  myself  in  this  point  according 
to  the  Marquis  of  Arcy's  direction,  who  could  not  allow  so  much  as  some  gen- 
tlemen, my  subjects,  going  into  Hungary  to  improve  themselves  in  the  art  of  war. 
As  for  England,  the  same  reason  has  hindered  me  that  I  have  sent  no  answer  to 
an  obliging  letter  firom  thence;  and  concerning  the  States-General,  they  have 
written  to  me  a  letter,  not  long  ago,  in  ftivour  of  the  Waldenses  :  I  desired  to  be 
excused  from  doing  what  they  requested,  and  this  is  the  only  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  them. 

There  has  been  something  mentioned  of  intelligence  I  kept  with  certain  men 
in  Dauphiny :  this  is  an  invention  of  the  same  stamp  with  the  rest,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  by  the  mlsity  of  this  lie  it  will  be 
judged  that  the  rest  is  of  no  better  foundation.  In  fine,  I  am  willing  to  submit 
myself  to  the  judgment  of  his  holiness,  or  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  or  any 
other  power  that  I  have  not  just  reason  to  suspect ;  but  the  king  himself,  by 
making  some  Just  reflections,  according  to  his  great  understanding,  may  easily  see 
the  £dsity  of  all  these  accusations.  And  to  be  plain  with  you,  after  the  hard 
usage  I  just  now  receive,  it  ought  to  be  less  strange  that  those  who  have  surprised 
his  majesty's  equity  so  as  to  persuade  him  to  such  extremes  with  me,  have 
endeavoured  to  give  some  few,  tnough  &l8e,  colours  to  their  pretences. 

I  beseech  vou.  Sir,  to  miUce  a  parallel  of  what  substantial  things  I  have  actually 
done  for  the  king's  service  with  the  aforesaid  pretences,  and  to  judge  if  those  solid 
marks  I  have  given  of  my  leal  for  the  king's  interest,  do  not  altogether  destroy 
them ;  and  if  it  be  not  against  common  sense  to  put  them  into  a  parallel.  Cast 
your  eyes  upon  what  follows.  Monsieur  de  Rebenac,  the  king's  ambassador, 
arrives  in  this  country;  he  takes  pains  to  assure  me  of  the  king's  goodness  in 
Mgard  to  my  person.  I  answer  it  with  those  earnest  protestations  so  often 
repeated  by  me  and  my  ministers,  of  my  great  acknowledgment  and  zeal  for  the 
kmg's  service,  that  ought  ftilly  to  persuade  him  of  it.  He  desires  me  to  drive  the 
r^  of  my  subjects  out  of  the  valleys :  I  do  consent  to  it ;  he  does  nothing  but 
entertain  me  about  that  business,  and  the  king's  favourable  opinion  he  has  of  me. 
Monsieur  Catinat  arrives  at  Pignerol,  he  comes  to  see  me  in  this  city  ;  the  pro- 
ject against  the  Vaudois  seems  to  be  his  only  design ;  he  speaks  to  me  about  it 
as  the  only  cause  of  his  coming.  I  do  easily  believe  it :  I  let  him  see  a  list  of 
all  my  troops,  and  that  they  are  not  enough  to  furnish  gairisons  for  my  fortresses, 
and  to  send  them  to  such  places  where  my  service  requires  their  presence;  and 
nevertheless  I  resolve  to  ftiniish  him  with  a  considerable  detachment.  He  seems 
to  be  satisfied ;  he  desires  to  have  at  Pignerol  a  conference  with  my  officers ;  I 
send  them  to  him.  All  his  thoughts  seem  to  be  employed  about  this  design ;  he 
makes  all  seeming  preparations  for  it ;  he  says  that  his  commission  regards  more 
those  parts  that  are  of  this,  than  the  oUier  side  of  Pignerol ;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  all  haste  to  make  an  end  of  the  business  with  the  Vaudois,  and  he  seems 
to  concern  himself  with  nothing  else.  In  the  meantime  there  happened  an 
insurrection  in  Mondovi ;  to  appease  that,  I  sent  thither  some  of  my  troops,  and 
some  few  of  those  that  are  at  Lucerne.  Monsieur  Catinat  lets  me  know,  that 
seeing  I  was  engaged  about  the  business  of  Mondovi,  if  I  could  not  assist  him 
with  the  same  number  of  troops  I  had  promised,  I  should  let  him  have  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  I  gave  orders  to  send  him  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  men ;  he 
seems  to  be  satisfied.     It  snows  very  much  in  the  valleys,  so  there  is  no  action 
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there.  Some  few  days  after,  having  made  an  end  of  the  business  of  Mondori, 
and  coming  back  to  Turin,  I  understand  that  the  king's  troops^  which  we  thought 
were  designed  for  Burgundy,  Catalogne,  and  against  the  Protestants  in  the  i^- 
leys,  did  advance  towards  the  borders  of  my  territories.  This  report  is  confirmed 
by  the  discourse  of  his  majesty's  principal  officers,  who  make  it  public,  that  tbej 
intended  to  put  the  duchy  of  my  land  under  contribution,  and  accordingly  they 
dispersed  there  some  papers  tlmt  intimated  the  same.  Nobody  speaks  to  me 
about  the  {)assage  :  Ijtidee  that  the  king  has  a  mind  either  to  take  tt  by  force,  or 
that  he  desires  I  should  offer  it.  I  do  it,  with  all  the  security  of  goii^  and  coming 
back,  and  all  the  conveniency  of  provisions  in  my  territories,  with  all  possible 
protestations  of  my  zeal  to  serve  him.  But  this  signifies  nothing :  Monsieur 
Catinat  desires  some  commissaries  to  explain  himself  about  the  king  s  intentions. 
I  send  him  two  persons  to  Pignerol.  lie  tells  them  in  general  terms,  that  the 
king  is  not  satisfied  with  my  behaviottr ;  that  he  had  received  orders  to  enter  kis 
troops  into  my  territories  ;  that  he  would  give  them  bread,  but  that  I  was  to  fur- 
nish them  with  forage,  and  with  a  pound  of  flesh  each  soldier ;  and  gives  a  hint 
that  he  would  write  to  me  something  more  particular.  Those  villages  through 
which  he  enters  into  my  territories  give  him  what  he  desires :  after  he  is  entered 
there,  he  desires  of  me,  in  a  letter,  to  send  him  somebody  to  whom  be  might 
explain  himself.  I  sent  to  him  the  Marquis  of  Femero,  whom  you  formerly 
knew  as  my  ambassador.  Monsieur  Catinat  b^:ins  with  general  complaints; 
and  ends  with  telling  him,  that  the  king  expects  I  should  send  into  France,  over 
the  bridge  of  Beauvoisin,  two  thousand  foot  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons  of 
my  troops,  and  that  I  was  to  resolve  upon  it  in  forty-eight  hours,  in  case  I  had 
no  other  proposals  to  make.  The  Manjuis  Feirero  did  all  he  could  to  let  him 
see  a  second  time  the  little  groimds  of  his  complaint,  the  great  occasion  I  had  for 
my  own  troops,  and,  in  fine,  offers  him  a  league  defensive.  But  Monsieur 
Catinat  persisting  in  his  demands,  he  assures  him,  that  I  would  send  those  troops 
over  the  bridge  &auvoisin  into  his  majesty's  service.  Monsieur  Catinat  seems  to 
be  very  glad  of  it,  and  told  the  Marquis  of  Ferrero,  that  hencefiwth  we  should 
look  upon  his  majesty's  troops  as  our  mends,  and  in  assurance  of  it  countermands 
the  march  to  Grugliasch,  near  Turin,  because  the  said  marquis  had  made  some 
mention  about  it.  I  wrote  to  the  Coimt  Provane,  whom  I  thought  to  be  at  Buris, 
to  represent  to  the  king  what  the  Marquis  Feirero  had  told  Monsieur  Catinat, 
without  any  success,  and  to  add  some  proposals  to  satisfy  the  king  about  the 
troops,  with  the  advantage  of  his  majesty  s  service,  and  the  least  prejudice  of  my 
own.  What  will  you  say  when  you  hear,  that  neither  Monsieur  Catinat's  nor  my 
express  could  at  all  return — that  he  leaves  briskly  Veillane  and  comes  to  Orbas- 
san,  fit>m  whence  he  sends  a  commissary  to  let  me  know,  that  the  troops  were 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  king ;  that  he  desires  some  other  assurance  of  my  good 
intentions  for  the  king's  service;  that  he  did  not  positively  know  what  it  was,  but 
believed  it  might  re^ird  some  place ;  that  Monsieur  Catinat  expects  an  answv 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  that  it  was  then  about  eight  or  nine ;  and  that  about  the 
same  time  to-monow  he  expected  some  propo^s,  for  want  of  which  he  should 
begin  to  commit  hostilities?  I  send  nim  the  abbot  of  Veirue;  Monsieur 
Catinat  repeats  his  complaints,  and  desires  some  assurance  of  my  good  intentions, 
lie  is  entreated  to  tell  if  he  had  any  power  from  the  king  to  treat.  He  answers, 
that  he  has  none,  but  that  he  may  accept  some  places  in  the  king's  name.  We 
request  to  know  what  place  he  expects ;  he  makes  some  difficult  to  tell  it,  and 
desires  we  should  guess  it ;  at  last  he  says,  that  the  communication  of  Pignerol 
and  the  citadel  of  Casal  must  be  secured;  but  says,  at  the  same  time,  they  made 
no  reflection  upon  the  new  city  of  Ast. 

The  pope's  nuncio  goes  to  him  in  order  to  accommodate  matters  betwixt  us ; 
he  shews  him  my  letter,  wherein  I  assure  him  that  I  was  no  wa^  a  treating 
against  the  king,  no,  not  so  much  as  in  my  thoughts ;  but  all  this  without  effect 
The  Marquis  of  Ferrero  and  the  Abbot  of  Verrue  return  thither;  they  hear 
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ijothing  but  the  same  things  repeated.  The  Marquis  Ferrero  returns  thither  once 
more  sdone  with  a  letter  from  me  Marquis  de  St.  Thomas,  wherein  he  shews  my 
readiness  to  satisfy  the  king  with  an  assurance  of  my  good  intentions.  He  is 
extremely  surprised  to  hear  out  of  Monsieur  Catinat's  own  mouth,  that  he  had 
not  spoken  of^an  assurance  in  the  singular,  but  in  the  plural  number ;  that  he 
had  given  it  sufficiently  to  understand  to  the  Abbot  of  Verrue,  yet  it  seemed  to 
be  the  same  thing  to  that  abbot,  and  to  the  commissary,  to  speak  in  the  plural 
inst^  of  the  singular  number,  as  they  have  both  done.  But  Monsieur  Catinat, 
who  aimed  at  his  ends,  persisted  in  this  opinion,  and  declared  afterwards,  that 
there  was  nothing  but  the  citadels  of  Tunn  and  Verrue  that  could  satisfy  the 
king ;  that  in  case  they  were  not  in  twenty-four  hours  put  into  his  hands,  he 
could  no  longer  defer  to  commit  hostilities ;  as  if  the  entering  with  an  army  into 
a  country,  and  to  make  them  subsist  at  Uie  expenses  of  the  people,  were  great 
marks  of  friendship.  And  yet  he  would  by  no  means,  nay,  he  hsul  no  power  to 
treat  about  the  conditions,  which  is,  in  plain  terms,  to  live  at  discretion. 

In  this  great  extremity,  seeing  my  people  at  the  mercy  of  a  forei^  army,  I 
thought  fit  to  give  myself  the  honour  to  send  to  the  king  a  letter,  me  copy  of 
which  I  have  joined  to  this,  and  sent  it  to  Monsieur  Catinat  by  the  Count  of 
Marcensese.  He  agreed  to  suspend  all  actions  of  hostilities,  and  despatched 
immediately  his  nephew  to  carry  the  letter  to  the  king  with  all  possible  speed. 
And,  indeed,  his  speed  was  so  great,  that  he  was  but  few  hours  above  a  seven- 
night  in  going  and  coming.  Monsieur  Catinat  gave  me  notice  of  his  arrival  by 
sending  me  his  majesty's  answer,  the  copy  of  which  I  have  also  joined  to  this. 
I  confess  I  was  mighdly  troubled  to  see  a  letter  writ  with  so  much  reserve,  and 
that  did  not  give  me  the  least  sign  of  the  king's  reconciliation  to  me,  which  I  did 
expect ;  and  far  from  giving  me  the  least  hopes  about  the  restoring  of  my  places, 
he  gives  me  sufficiently  to  understand,  that  he  required  long  proofs  of  my  affec- 
tion before  he  could  be  persuaded  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  if  these  things,  altogether 
false  and  suppositious,  and  some  other  slight  ones,  could  so  easily  persuade  him 
to  the  depriving  me  of  the  said  'places,  would  he  ever  want  some  pretences  to 
retain  them  ?  I  sent,  nevertheless,  the  Marquis  Ferrero  and  the  Marquis  of  St. 
Thomas  to  Monsieur  Catinat,  with  full  power  to  treat.  They  endeavoured  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  his  power  and  his  sentiments :  the  first  was  in  veiy 
good  form,  but  the  other  little  answered  ray  expectation. 

In  fine.  Sir,  after  all  the  ill  usage  I  received  from  the  king,  I  am  sure,  if  he 
would  give  himself  the  trouble  to  hear  the  reading  of  this  letter,  he  would  not 
desire  to  be  judge  of  this  af&ir ;  and  if  he  did  desire  it,  I  seriously  believe  he 
could  not  hinder  himself  from  pronouncing  in  my  favour. 

My  chancellor  has  written  a  letter  to  Monsieur  Catinat,  of  which  I  send  you  a 
copy,  as  also  another  of  his  answer.  After  which  having  demanded  contributions 
in  my  territories,  and  I  hearing  of  nothing  but  threatenings,  >vas  forced  to  accept 
the  succours  which  those  that  always  looked  upon  me  as  a  Frenchman  had  the 
generosity  to  offer  me  in  this  great  extremity  to  which  I  am  reduced  ;  which  I 
did  not  consent  to,  till  after  I  had  left  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  me  firom  that 
necessity.  This  is  so  very  great,  that  I  do  not  think  to  flatter  myself  so  much, 
as  to  believe  that  all  Europe  will  pity  me,  without  excepting  the  most  generous 
and  just  men  in  France.  Good  Uoa  1  how  was  it  possiole  it  should  be  for  tlie 
king  s  interest  to  oppress  a  prince  who  has  the  honour  to  be  so  nearly  related  to 
him,  who  has  given  nim  such  substantial  marks  of  his  zeal  and  affection,  whose 
countries  are  surrounded  by  those  of  his  majesty,  and  who  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  taken  to  be  a  Frenchman  ?  What  will  those  princes  say  which  France 
would  fain  separate  from  the  contrary  party  ?  Is  it  not  as  much  as  to  let  tliem 
know  that  they  have  nothing  to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear,  considering  the 
usage  I  receive?  Is  the  world  not  enough  informed  of  the  vast  designs  of 
France,  without  discovering  them  so  much  in  desiring  to  drive  me  out  of  the 
citadel  of  my  ordinary  residence,  and  another  very,  comiidcrdble  place  ?  Will 
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the  princes  of  Italy  belief  that  it  is  in  order  to  defiend  them  finom  their  enemies, 
of  which  they  have  none  ?  or,  to  open  the  way  to  some  greater  oonqnests,  making 
the  beginning  with  him,  who,  &r  nom  fearing  any  enterprizes  from  him,  had  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  rely  on  his  protection  f  Paraon,  Sir,  the  jxoHxity  of 
this  letter,  and  do  not  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  but  to  justify  to  you  my  behaviour, 
after  having  made  use  of  all  human  prudence  could  funiish  me  with.  I  hope 
that  God  Almighty  will  not  abandon  the  justice  of  my  cause;  that  he  will  for- 
tify my  weakness;  and  that  the  consolation  of  a  prince,  whom  they  endeavour  to 
drive  out  of  a  part  of  what  he  has  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  will  be  the  darling 
work  olP  Divine  Providence.  Pity  me  in  my  misfortunes,  but  assure  yourself, 
that  having  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  I  look  upon  it  with  courage ;  and 
in  case  I  should  happen  to  be  a  prince  without  a  couatnr,  (which,  by  God*s 
assistance,  I  hope  I  shall  not,)  I  wilt  nevertheless  maintain  those  sentiments,  and 
that  greatness  of  soul,  which  is  answerable  to  my  birth,  and  worthy  of  a  son  that 
intends  to  honour  you  as  a  &ther  all  his  life-time,  and  that  ever  will  be  oitirely 
your's. 

Since  tlie  writing  of  this  letter,  I  have  received  one  from  Monsieur  Catinat, 
which  I  send  you  a  copy  of,  as  also  of  the  answer  I  sent  him,  and  how  he  replied 
to  it.  Methinks  *that  after  what  has  passed,  I  am  not  in  the  wrong  to  desire  to 
treat  in  writing,  and  that  all  the  world  will  easily  agree  that  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
uprightness  of  my  proceedings  and  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  assuring  you 
again,  that  what  Monsieur  Catinat  mentions  about  a  precedent  engagement,  is 
nothing  but  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  I  have  had  none,  either  with  the  emperor 
or  the  catholic  king,  till  the  third  of  this  month,  when  Monsieur  Catinat  cut  off 
all  manner  of  treaties,  and  intimated  contributions  to  several  of  my  territories. 


This  last  document  appears  not  to  liave  been  forwarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  until  the  24th  of  June,  1690,  previous  to  which, 
several  short  notes  passed  between  the  parties — ^viz.,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  chancellor  on  the  one  side,  and  Monsieur  Catinat  on  the 
other;  but  they  are  of  little  interest  in  the  present  day,  on  which 
account  I  deem  it  quite  needless  to  swell  out  these  pages,  already 
too  much  extended,  with  copies  of  them. 


END    or    VOL.    II. 


Haijcttc  and  SarilJ,  Prlntcn,  107«  St.  Martin's  Labe. 
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